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A  COMMUNICATION 
FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING  THE  REPORT  ON 

"FISCAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA"  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  75TH  CONGRESS 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  8,  1937. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  the  1937  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act 
approved  June  23,  1936  (Public,  No.  762,  74th  Cong.),  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  following  report  on  "Fiscal  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  major  recommendations  in  this  report  are  outlined  in  my  1938  Budget  Message 
as  transmitted  to  you  on  this  date.  I  have  considered  these  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  collaboration  with  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Director  of  the  Study  and 
I  earnestly  commend  these  to  your  close  consideration  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
urge  early  enactment  of  the  necessary  legislative  measures  to  assure  a  continuing  equi- 
table determination  of  fiscal  relations  between  the  two  governments. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  sections  10  and  13  which  show  that  while  the  extent 
of  local  governmental  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  substantially  equal  to  that 
in  17  comparable  cities,  both  the  property  tax  and  the  total  tax  load  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  lower  than  in  any  of  these  cities. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Authorization  for  Study 

The  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act  for 
1937  (Public,  No.  762,  74t]i  Cong.,  approved  June  23, 
1936)  contains  the  following  provision: 

Not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  expenditure, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  for  making  an  in- 
dependent study  of  the  fiscal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  enabling 
him  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regular  session,  what,  in  his  judgment,  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as  an  annual  contri- 
bution toward  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  such  sum  shall  be  available  for  personal  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  for  such  other  expendi- 
tures as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  such  study. 

On  August  22,  1936,  President  Roosevelt  announced 
arrangements  for  conducting  the  study  of  fiscal  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  v 
pursuant  to  the  above  act  and  that  the  study  would  be 
completed  in  time  for  presentation  of  the  report  and 
recommendations  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  arrangements  referred  to  consisted  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Fiscal  Relations  Study  and 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  counsel  with 
the  Director  in  planning  the  program  and  procedures  i 
and  in  the  analysis  and  preparation  of  the  report  and 
recommendations. 

Major  Objective  of  Study 

The  approach  on  the  several  segments  of  the  study  has 
been  objective.  The  major* purpose  has  been  to  dis- 
cover all  the  facts  deaUng  with  Federal  and  District 
administrative  and  fiscal  relationships,  as  well  as  the 
facts  on  services  and  economic  conditions  and  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  in  cities  which  are  roughly 
comparable  in  size  with  the  District  of  Columbia.' 
This  is  beUeved  to  be  the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
this  subject  in  which  all  phases  of  the  problem  have  been 
dissected  and  put  together  with  complete  detachment. 

The  findings  of  fact  have  served  as  valuable  aids  in 
the  development  of  sound  principles  and  a  workable 
formula  for  the  equitable  determination  of  fiscal  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments.  These  arc  simple 
in  character,  and  application  and  will  solve  the  problem 
of  equitable  fiscal  relations  upon  a  continuing  basis.    It 


is  hoped  that  the  factual  presentations  and  recommend- 
"ations  may  serve  also  as  genuine  guides  and  standards 
for  the  District  government  and  other  communities  in 
the  field  of  fiscal  planning  and  reporting. 

General  Scope  of  Study 

The  study  has  been  carried  on  under  the  followiDg 
major  di\'isions: 

(1)  Review  of  the  history  of  (a)  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  local  government,  (b)  the  revenue 
sources  of  the  District  government,  (c)  the  fiscal  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Governments,  and  (d)  previous  investigations 
of  fiscal  relations.  '' 

(2)  Administrative  organization,  operations,  and 
revenues  and  expendftures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  the  functions  performed  by  the  District 
government  in  its, role  as  a  combined  city-count}' -State 
government,  and  intergovernmental^ relationships  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

(3)  Nature  and  extent  of  intergovernmental  services 
as  rendered  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  also  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  definition  of  bases 
for  contmuing  contractual  arrangemrots  for  paj'ment 
for  such  services. 

(4)  Extent  of  Federal-District  interests  in  District 
improvements  and  capital  outlay  program  and  the 
arrangement  for  equitable  allocation  and  payment  for 
such  improvements. 

(5)  Comparative  actual  property  and  other  tax  pay- 
ments on  typical  properties  and  taxpayer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  17  cities  roughly  com- 
parable in  size. 

(6)  Comparative  pcr-capita  cost  paj-ments  for  ordi- 
nary city-county-State  services  of  the  District  govern- 
ment and  of  the  17  other,  cities. 

(7)  Extent  and  quality  of  public  services  rendered 
in  the  District  and  the  averages  of  the  17  cities. 

(8)  Efl'ect  of  social  and  economic  dlaracteristics  on 
governmental  costs  and  services  in  District  and  in  com- 
parable cities. 

(9)  Trends  in  property  vnhiations,  tax  rales,  and  taxes 
in  the  District  and  in  other  cities. 

.  (10)  Revenue  sources  and  tax  systems  of  the  District 
and  comparable  communities. 
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(11)  Experience  concerning  fiscal  relations  of  foreign 
governments  and  their  capital  cities. 

(12)  Measures  for  broader  District  control  over 
purely  local  affairs,  local  suffrage,  and  Federal  suffrage 
for  the  residents  of  the  District. 

Organization  and  Procedure 

In  view  of  the  limited  period  of  time  available  for 
conducting  the  study  and  for  preparing  the  report,  a 
program  and  procedure  was  developed  and  the  staff 
organized  in  a  manner  to  permit  concurrent  prosecution 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  study.  By  these  means, 
it  has  been  possible  to  carry  through  comprehensive 
analyses  and  correlations  of  extensive  data  and  to 
prepare  the  report,  findings,  and  recommendations 
dealing  with  all  the  above  divisions. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  held  on  August  31.  Since  then  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  held  frequent  meetings  and  counseled  with 
the  Director  in  planning  the  program  and  in  the  analysis 
of  the  data,  staff  reports,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Committee  has  also  devoted  much  time  to 
conferences  with  Federal  and  District  ofiicials  and 
representatives  of  local  civic  and  trade  organizations 
invited  to  present  information  and  suggestions  dealing 
with  this  general  problem. 

Cooperation  With  District, 
Federal,  and  Outside  Agencies 

In  order  to  obtain  comparable  data  which  would 
make  possible  the  appraisal  of  administrative  and  fiscal 
conditions  in  the  18  cities,  use  was  made  of  oflficial 
statistical  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  These  were  supplemented 
by  data  furnished  by  the  officials  of  the  District  govern- 
ment and  of  the  other  cities  and  the  States  in  which 
these  cities  are  located.  Again,  these  were  supple- 
mented by  personal  staff  investigations  in  the  different 
cities  and  by  inquiries  made  by  special  appraisers  and 
local  governmental  research  specialists.  In  connection 
with  this  work,  the  assistance  of  the  municipal  ofiicials 
and  of  directors  of  governmental  research  bureaus  in 
such  cities  has  been  invaluable. 

Public  Hearings 

While  the  special  field  studies  in  Washington  and  the 
other  17  cities  were  under  way,  the  local  District  and 
Federal  officials,  individuals,  and  representatives  of 
local  civic  bodies  that  have  been  giving  study  to  the 
fiscal  relations  problem  were  invited  to  present  their 
data,   beliefs,   and   suggestions   dealing  with   various 


phases  of  the  problem.  To  permit  effective  study  of  the 
information  thus  obtained,  and  as  a  timesaver  for  all 
parties,  these  agencies  were  requested  to  submit  written 
briefs  and  other  relevant  information.  The  invitations 
were  generally  accepted,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
briefs  were  received.  In  order  to  clear  up  questions 
that  developed  in  the  study  of  the  briefs,  and  to  obtain 
further  local  points  of  view,  a  series  of  public  hearings 
was  held.  These  hearings  proved  to  be  most  helpful 
and  satisfactory. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments  and 
certain  individuals  and  representatives  of  local  civic 
and  trade  organizations  appeared  at  the  public  hearings. 
In  some  instances  liaison  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  information  originally  presented  was 
supplemented  through  supporting  data  and  informal 
conferences. 

The  civic  agencies  represented  at  the  public  hearings 
were  as  follows: 

American  Automobile  Association. 

American  Motorists  Association  and  Keystone  Automobile 

Club,  jointly. 
Citizens'  Joint  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations,  representing 
the  following  constituent  organizations: 
Board  of  Trade. 

Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations. 
Central  Labor  Union. 

District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Voteless  District  of  Columbia  League  of  Women  Voters. 
District  of  Columbia  Bankers'  Association. 
District  of  Columbia  Building  and  Loan  League. 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 
Women's  Bar  Association. 

Washington  Real  Estate  Board.  ^ 

Federation  of  Business  Men's  Associations. 
Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants. 
Society  of  Natives  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Northeast  Washington  Citizens'  Association. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (merged  with  Board  of  Trade). 
Rotary  Club. 
Kiwanis  Club. 
Cosmopolitan  Club. 
Soroptimist  Club. 
Conduit  Road  Citizens'  Association. 
District  of  Columbia  Bankers'  Association. 
District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Federation  of  Business  Men's  Associations. 
Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations. 
Former  District  Assessor. 
People's  Counsel. 
Ten  Miles  Square  Club. 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
Washington  Taxpayers'  Association. 

W.  P.  A.  Lodge  139,  American  Federation  of  Government 
Projects. 
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Introduction 

In  the  following  are  summaries  of  the  major  findings, 
basic  principles,  and  recommendations  arrived  at  as  a 
result  of  study  of  the  problems  of  fiscal  relations  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  An  amplified  statement  is  presented  in 
section  3  of  this  report,  followed  by  detailed  supporting 
data  in  later  sections. 

Summary  of  Major  Findings 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  was  estabhshed  by 
constitutional  provision  to  be  under  the  exclusive  legis- 
lative control  of  Congress  in  order  that  the  National 
Government  might  be  freed  from  dependence  upon 
State  and  local  authorities  within  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    (Sec.  4.) 

2.  Federal  contributions  to  the  District  government 
have  been  tending  downward  in  terms  of  percentages 
of  District  expenditures.     (Sec.  5.) 

3.  Former  reports  on  Federal-District  fiscal  relations 
have  agreed  generally  that — 

(a)  Property  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  taxed 
and  should  not  be  taxed  by  any  regular  taxing  method. 

(6)  The  United  States  has  a  special  obligation  to 
improve  the  District  in  accordance  with  its  special 
status  as  capital. 

(c)  The  District  may  fairly  be  taxed  for  local  pur- 
poses about  the  same  as  other  communities,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  in  view  of  its  present  control, 
may  be  expected  to  defray  local  expenses  not  covered 
by  such  taxation.     (Sec.  5.) 

4.  The  District  government  corresponds  to  a  combi- 
nation of  State-county-city-special  district  governments 
in  other  communities,  rather  than  to  city  governments 
alone.     (Sec.  6.) 

5.  District  finances  are  subject  to  Federal  control. 
Such  control  is  particularly  intensive  with  respect  to 
appropriations  and  expenditures.     (Sec.  7.) 

6.  The  loose  arrangement  and  imcompensated  inter- 
change of  certain  operating  services  between  District 
and  Federal  departments  are  important  sources  of 
irritation  and  friction  respecting  fiscal  relationships. 
(Sec.  8.) 

7.  Present  diffused  and  uncontrolled  arrangements 
for  determining  the  kind,  character,  and  order  of  capital 


improvements  in  the  District  and  the  extent  of  Federal 
and  local  interests  in  the  same  are  unsatisfactory  and 
unfair  to  both  the  District  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments.    (Sec.  8.) 

8.  Although  District  taxes  are  lower  than  in  Ameri- 
can cities  of  comparable  population,  the  District  tax 
load  is  not  so  widely  distributed.  The  District  tax 
system  lacks  diversity  and  does  not  reflect  recent 
trends  in  the  tax  systems  of  comparable  communities. 
A  reduction  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  property 
tax  is  possible  with  adoption  of  a  broader  tax  base. 
(Sec.  9.) 

9.  The  tax  load  is  substantially  lower  in  the  District 
than  in  any  other  comparable  city,  whether  the  com- 
parison is  restricted  to  property  taxes  or  includes  all 
lands  of  taxes.     (Sec. 10.) 

10.  The  tax  load  in  the  District  would  be  lower  than 
in  comparable  cities  even  if  there  were  no  Federal 
contribution.     (Sec.  10.) 

11.  Neither  the  total  assessed  valuation  per  capita 
nor  the  tax  rates  on  assessed  valuations  are  of  any 
value  as  measures  for  comparison  of  the  tax  load  upon 
property  or  upon  the  owners  of  property.     (Sec.  11.) 

12.  Taxable  real  property  values  in  the  District  in- 
creased more  rapidly  prior  to  1930  than  in  comparable 
cities,  and  they  have  maintained  greater  stability  in 
the  District.  (Sec.  11.)  Property  tax  collections  hke- 
wise  have  been  more  stable  than  in  the  other  cities. 
(Sec.  7.) 

13.  The  valuation  of  property  in  the  District  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  holds  title,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  District  assessor  in  1936,  is  $648,791,000. 
Of  this  total,  about  $263,506,000  is  the  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Federal  Government  but  not  used 
exclusively  for  Federal  business,  leaving  a  total  of 
$385,285,000  as  the  valuation  of  property  used  for 
Federal  business.     (Sec.  11.) 

14.  The  higher  prices  paid  for  property  purchased 
for  governmental  uses  and  expenditures  made  for 
improvements  on  such  properties  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  other  District  property.     (Sec.  11.) 

15.  The  ratio  and  the  lump-sum  methods  of  Federal 
contributions  assume  that  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
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Government  in  District  affairs  is  either  a  fixed  propor- 
tion year  by  year  or  a  certain  specific  amount,  regard- 
less of  changing  conditions  and  of  the  extent  of  special 
intergovernmental  services.  Neither  method  is  sound 
or  equitable.     (Sec.  12.) 

16.  Per-capita  cost  payments  for  all  normal  services 
are  lower  in  the  District  than  the  average  of  17  com- 
parable cities.     (Sec.  12.) 

17.  District  costs  per  capita  have  been  kept  rela- 
tively low  by  the  unitary  organization  of  the  District 
government,  by  the  District  pay-as-you-go  policy  and 
avoidance  of  borrowing,  by  the  freedom  from  obligation 
to  support  rural  services,  and  by  the  process  of  local 
and  Federal  budgetary  controls.     (Sees.  12  and  16.) 

18.  Residents  and  property-owners  of  the  District 
receive  services  roughly  equal  to  the  average  of  17 
comparable  cities.     (Sec.  13.) 

19.  Social  and  economic  factors,  on  the  whole,  exert 
no  net  influence  maldng  the  level  of  local  expenditures 
per  capita  higher  or  lower  in  the  District  than  the 
average  of  17  comparable  cities.     i,Sec.  14.) 

20.  Rentals  are  higher  and  the  ratio  of  prpperty  tax 
to  gross  rentals  is  lower  in  the  District  than  in  the  other 
cities,  indicating  relatively  higher  returns  to  property 
owners  in  the  District.     (Sec.  14.) 

21.  The  District  has  greater  ability  to  pay  the  costs 
of  normal  State  and  local  services  than  has  the  typical 
comparable  city.     (Sec.  14.) 

22.  Policies  of  foreign  countries  toward  their  capital 
cities  provide  no  precedent  for  an  uncompensated 
gratuity  to  a  well-established  capital  city.     (Sec.  15.) 

23.  The  present  departmental  organization  and 
administrative  and  fiscal  procedures  in  the  District 
government  are  not  conducive  to  highest  standards  of 
service  and  economy.     (Sec.  16). 

24.  Much  dissatisfaction  of  District  residents  and 
taxpayers  arises  from  lack  of  citizen  participation  in 
and  control  over  purely  local  affairs.     (Sec.  17.) 

Major  Principles  and  Recommendations 

1.  The  following  principles  are  recommended  as  the 
basis  on  which  relative  Federal  and  District  obligations 
shall  be  equitably  determined: 

(a)  District  residents  and  taxpayers  should  provide 
sufficient  revenues  for  normal  local  governmental  pur- 
poses, as  do  citizens  of  comparable  cities. 

{h)  Until  District  residents  have  a  direct  and  formal 
part  in  determining  the  character  and  extent  of  local 
services  and  expenditures,  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  bear  costs  in  excess  of  those  borne  normally  by  the 
residents  of  other  comparable  communities  for  similar 
services. 
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(c)  As  long  as  congressional  control  is  direct  and 
exclusive,  the  National  Treasury  should  bear  any  costs 
in  excess  of  those  borne  normallj'  by  taxpayers  in  com- 
munities comparable  with  the  District.     (Sec.  3.) 

2.  The  following  rules  should  be  applied  for  the 
continuing  equitable  determination  of  Federal-District 
fiscal  relations: 

(a)  Extension  of  the  present  system  of  contractual 
reimbursement  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  intergovern- 
mental operating  services; 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  continuing  method  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  Federal  and  of  District  interest  in 
each  pubUc  permanent  improvement  within  the  Dis- 
trict and  for  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  b}'  each  Gov- 
ernment in  each  instance;  and 

(c)  Comparison  of  the  average  cost  per  capita  of 
supplying  normal  State  and  local  services  in  a  group 
of  comparable  communities  with  the  cost  per  capita  of 
supplying  similar  services  in  the  District,  and  payment 
of  any  excess  from  the  Federal  Treasurj^  as  long  as 
Congress  exercises  direct  and  positive  control  over  the 
District  government.     (Sees.  3,  8,  12.) 

3.  The  following  specific  provisions  included  in  the 
tlu'ee-point  formula  should  be  put  into  the  form  of  a 
bill  or  biUs  for  enactment  at  the  present  session  of 

Congress: 

I.  Intergovernmental  Contractual  Services:  Contrac- 
tual arrangements  shall  be  established  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  specific  intergovernmental 
services  supphed  either  .  government  by  the  other. 
Appropriations  therefor  shall  be  included  in  the  respec- 
tive annual  departmental  budgets. 

Pending  the  grant  of  broader  powers  of  local  control 
over  purely  local  affairs,  unusual  costs  of  the  District 
government  caused  by  statutes  providing  special 
allowances  and  leaves  in  excess  of  those  usually  pro- 
vided in  cities  of  comparable  size  shall  be  met  by  the 
Federal  Government.     (Sees.  3,  8.) 

II.  Capital  Outlays  of  Joint  Interest:  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  determine  the 
extent  of  the  respective  Federal  and  District  interests 
in  capital  outlays  and  improvements  included  in  the 
District  budget.  The  capital  outlay  budget  estimates 
of  the  District,  divided  accordingly,  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  by  this  Commission  through  a  District 
authority  together  with  a  long-time  improvement 
program  for  the  District  similarly  apportioned. 
(Sees.  3,  8.) 

III.  Per-Capita  Qovemmental  Costs:  Pending  the 
grant  of  broader  powers  of  local  control  over  purely 
local  affairs,  the  excess  of  District  governmental  costa 
per  capita  over  the  average  of  those  in  comparable 
cities  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govornmont 
through  appropriations  especially  tlesignatod  for  thi? 
purpose.  Provided,  however,  that  such  excess  District 
governmental  costs  shall  be  assumed  only  after  allow- 
ance has  boon  made  for  roiinbursenients  due  to  unusual 
costs  occasioned  by  congrossioiuil  enactments  referred 
to  under  point  I  of  the  formula.     (Sees.  3,  12.) 
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4.  To  clear  the  way  for  adoption  of  this  formula,  the 
substantive  law  providing  for  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tions on  a  percentage  basis  should  be  repealed  and  the 
system  of  annual  lump-sum  contributions  should  be 
abandoned.     (Sec.  3.) 

5.  As  a  corollary  of  the  three-point  formula,  Federal 
property  in  the  District  should  not  be  subject  to  the  ad 
valorem  property  tax  or  to  any  other  tax,  excepting  as 
similar  property  may  be  subjected  to  State  and  local 
taxes  generally.     (Sees.  3,  11.) 

6.  Administrative  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
continuing  application  of  the  three-point  formula,  as 
follows: 

(a)  A  permanent  municipal  survey  agency  should  be 
established  and  charged,  along  with  other  duties,  with 
reviewing  periodically  the  contractual  provisions  gov- 
erning intergovernmental  services  and  recommending 
changes  in  the  provisions  when  necessary  or  desirable; 
with  formulating  and  recommending  contractual  ar- 
rangements to  cover  new  intergovernmental  services  as 
they  arise;  and  with  making  the  necessary  comparative 
studies  of  the  per-capita  costs  of  local  governmental 
services  and  the  extent  of  local  taxation  on  the  basis  of 
data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  in  con- 
formity with  procedures  described  in  this  report.  As 
long  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  continues  to  pass  upon 
details  of  the  District  budget,  the  peirmanent  survey 
agency  might  properly  be  operated  as  a  section  of  that 
Bureau.    (Sees.  3,  12,  16.) 

(6)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  present  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  to  make  it  the  one  responsible  agency  for  physi- 
cal planning  and  development  of  the  District,  and  the 
Commission  should  be  charged,  among  other  duties, 
with  analyzing  proposed  capital  improvements  and 
preparing  the  estimates  of  the  capital  budget  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  operating  budget)  of  the  District, 
and  with  showing  in  the  capital  budget  the  portions 
payable  by  the  District  and  by  the  Federal  Government. 
With  the  organization  of  the  capital  improvement  pro- 
gram, this  Commission  might  also  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  advisory  council  recommended  below. 
The  personnel  of  the  Commission  should  be  modified 
to  include  representatives  of  both  Governments  and 
local  citizens  qualified  in  planning  and  engineering; 
and  the  Conmiission  should  be  relieved  of  its  adminis- 
trative duties  and  renamed  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.    (Sees.  3,  8,  16.) 

7.  Pending  the  granting  of  broader  powers  over  local 
affairs,  there  should  be  established  an  advisory  council 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict Governments  and  citizens  representative  of  civic 
groups  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  such  council 
to  advise  on  the  original  preparation  of  the  District 


budget,  the  determination  of  tax  and  revenue  sources, 
and  on  the  operation  and  administration  of  District 
services  and  expenditures.     (Sees.  3,  16,  17.) 

8.  District  residents  should  be  given  broad  control 
over  purely  local  affairs,  with  Congress  reserving  only 
those  powers  possessed  elsewhere  by  State  legislatures. 
When  this  has  been  done,  Federal  payments  occasioned 
by  relatively  higher  employment  policies  and  standards, 
and  by  governmental  costs  in  excess  of  those  in  com- 
parable cities,  should  cease,  and  the  responsibiUty  for 
administrative  and  fiscal  policies,  and  for  the  level  of 
local  expenditures,  should  be  borne  by  the  people  of  the 
District.  Pending  such  local  control,  the  advisory 
council  recommended  above  should  be  established. 
(Sees.  3,  16,  17.) 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  administrative  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  the  District  government,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing a  well-thought-out  and  modern  plan  of  municipal 
government  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  designed  to  establish  it  as  the  model  of 
municipal  administration.     (Sees.  3,  16.) 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  permanent 
municipal  survey  agency  that  will  aid  the  administra- 
tive officials  in  maintaining  the  District  not  only  as  the 
most  beautiful  Federal  city  but  also  as  the  model  local 
government,  through  continuing  review  of  the  admin- 
istrative organization  and  methods  of  the  District 
government  and  the  installation  of  improved  tech- 
niques upon  approval  by  proper  authorities.  This 
staff  agency  should  have,  in  addition,  thcfKities  indi- 
cated in  paragraph  6  (a)  above.     (Sees.  3,  16.)  _ 

11.  The  revenue  system  of  the  District  should  be 
revised  to  make  it  correspond  to  the  more  diversified 
State  and  local  revenue  systems  of  comparable  com- 
munities, thereby  reducing  the  percentage  of  property 
taxes  to  total  taxes  and  bringing  about  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  load  on  the  basis 
of  benefits  received  and  abihty  to  pay.     (Sees.  3,  9.) 

12.  Provision  should  be  made  through  congres- 
sional enactment  for  local  suffrage  upon  favorable 
vote  by  the  legal  residents  of  the  District  at  a  refer- 
endum upon  the  question.     (Sees.  3,  17.) 

The  foregoing  recommendations  are  stated  more 
fully,  and  with  subsidiary  recommendations,  in  section 
3.  Detailed  analyses  and  supporting  data  appear  in 
the  subsequent  sections  cited  in  parentheses  above. 


SECTION  3 
CONCLUSIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 


Scope  of  "Fiscal  Relations" 

Proposals  developed  in  this  fact-finding  survey  are 
intended  to  systematize  the  fiscal  relationships  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ments. Narrowly  interpreted,  the  problems  of  fiscal 
relations  involve  only  direct  interrelations  of  the  public 
treasuries  of  the  Federal  and  local  governments  and 
might  be  defined  and  solved  largely  on  an  administrative 
level.  However,  the  questions  which  require  settlement 
go  much  deeper  than  this.  In  a  broader  sense,  fiscal 
relations  between  the  two  governments  comprise  ah 
poUcies,  operations,  and  arrangements  affecting  the 
distribution  of  costs  of  government  between  residents 
and  property-owners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
residents  and  taxpayers  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Any  poKcies  or  arrangements  which  place  part  of  the 
cost  of  local  government  service  upon  the  National 
Government  are  within  the  subject  of  fiscal  relations. 
Likewise,  any  policies  or  arrangements  which  place 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  National  Government  upon  the 
local  government  or  discriminatingly  upon  the  local 
population  are  within  this  subject. 

A  study  of  the  fiscal  relationships  of  the  two  govern- 
ments could  be  made  without  considering  such  prob- 
lems as  local  suffrage,  local  administrative  techniques 
and  organization,  or  the  details  of  financial  procedures, 
but  it  would  be  incomplete.  These  questions  must  be 
distinguished  in  order  that  the  main  problem  may  be 
resolved  into  its  essential  elements  and  treated  dispas- 
sionately, but  these  matters  merge  with  questions  of 
fiscal  relationships  and  are  so  bound  up  with  them  in 
popular  discussion  that  they  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  their  signifi- 
cance and  to  develop  soimd  and  workable  suggestions 
for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  As  these  border- 
line points  of  irritation  are  clarified  and  settled,  the 
central  fiscal  problems  will  be  solved  more  readily, 
equitably,  and  finally. 

Status  of  the  District 

A  clear  conception  of  the  legal  and  poUtical  status  of 
the  District  government  must  underlie  any  proposals 
for  adjusting  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  local  and  National 
Governments.  Legally,  the  District  is  neither  a  State 
nor  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  though  for  certain 
purposes  it  is  treated  like  one  or  the  other.     It  is  a 


peculiar  type  of  municipal  corporation,  charged  ^vith 
duties  performed  in  other  communities  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  enjoying  by  virtue  of  its 
position  as  the  national  seat  of  government  certain  of 
the  constitutional  immunities  and  privileges  of  the 
Federal  Government.  (See  sec.  4.)  States  and  cities 
outside  the  District,  for  example,  may  not  impose 
income  taxes  on  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  nor 
does  the  ordinary  city  enjoy  as  a  matter  of  right  tax 
exemption  on  property  which  it  may  own  in  another 
State.  The  District  of  Columbia,  by  virtue  of  its 
Federal  status,  may  be  authorized  by  Congress  to  tax 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees.  By  the  same  token 
it  holds  property  in  other  States  free  from  State  and 
local  taxation. 

Its  Federal  status  makes  the  District  of  Columbia 
subject  to  congressional  control  in  a  degree  that  is 
unique  in  American  government.  The  Territories,  such 
as  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  occupy  much  the  same  legal 
status  as  the  District  in  the  Federal  system,  but  in  the 
Territories  Congress  may  divest  itself  of  its  authority 
whereas  in  the  District  it  ma}^  not.  Without  con- 
stitutional amendment  Congress  may  not  grant  to 
residents  of  the  District  suffrage  in  national  affairs  or 
voting  representation  in  Congress  nor  may  it  abdicate 
its  own  position  of  authority  over  local  affairs.  It  may 
delegate  administration  and  may  permit  local  self- 
detennination  even  upon  matters  of  operating  and 
fiscal  policy,  but  no  particular  Congress  may  bind  its 
successors  or  even  itself  to  refrain  from  overriding  local 
decisions  and  actions.     (See  sec.  4.) 

The  local  government  of  the  District  was  estabUshed 
and  is  controlled  by  acts  of  Congress.  Local  govern- 
mental operations  have  been  subject  to  congressional 
control  in  detail  ahnost  since  the  District  was  organized. 
Before  1874,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  peniiitted  to 
exercise  limited  suffrage  hi  local  alfairs.  Since  1874  they 
have  had  no  suffrage  whatever.     (See  sees.  4  and  17.) 

Essential  Objectives 

The  essential  objectives  to  be  sought  by  any  pro- 
posals for  settUng  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  District  Governments  arc  as  follows: 

1.  In  most  general  terms,  to  provide  Congress  with 
an  adequate  and  ponnanently  applicable  guide  for 
determining   aTmunlly   what   is   a   fair   and   equitable 
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amount,  if  any,  to  be  paid  from  the  United   States 
Treasury  toward  expenses  of  the  District  government. 

2.  To  simphfy  the  legislative  problem  by  rendering 
unnecessary  the  perennial  controversy  over  the  form 
and  amount  of  Federal  allotment  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment. This  should  make  it  possible  to  concentrate 
in  the  hearings  and  congressional  debates  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  proposed  appropriation  items, 
rather  than  upon  questions  of  the  relative  legal  and 
moral  rights  of  the  District  or  outside  taxpayers. 

3.  To  simplify  Federal  budget  problems  by  defining 
for  the  Federal  budgetary  authorities  the  role  of  the 
National  Government  in  financing  the  District,  by 
giving  them  a  guide  or  working  rule  by  wliich  to  gauge 
the  net  amount  of  Federal  payment,  if  any,  to  be 
recommended  for  any  particular  year. 

4.  To  define  the  respective  roles  of  Federal  budgetary 
authorities  and  District  budgetary  authorities  with 
regard  to  the  detailed  items  comprised  in  District 
estimates. 

5.  To  simplify  the  District  budgeting  problem  by 
defining  the  role  of  the  National  Government  in  financ- 
ing the  District.  The  proposals  should  make  more  or 
less  certain  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Federal 
allotment  which  may  be  anticipated  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied. 

These  objectives  may  serve  as  criteria  for  measuring 
the  adequacy  of  recommendations  for  a  future  pro- 
gram of  Federal-District  fiscal  relationships.  They 
need  to  be  interpreted,  of  course,  in  the  light  of  certain 
basic  assumptions  as  to  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
the  District  and  the  Nation.  These  assumptions  are 
presented  below  as  the  fundamental  principles  on  -^^ch 
are  based  the  recommendations  in  this  report. 

Basic  Principles 

The  unique  status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
governmental  territory  implies  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  a  special  obligation  in  providing  local 
governmental  services — an  obligation  which  it  does  not 
have  in  the  several  States  and  local  communities. 
With  control,  the  National  Government  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  filling  the  place  filled  in  other  commu- 
nities by  'State,  county,  city,  and  other  local  govern- 
ments and  for  the  form,  scope,  and  efficiency  of  local 
government  within  the  District. 

This  is,  however,  a  responsibility  toward  the  Nation 
for  which  the  District  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  is 
not  a  special  responsibility  to  the  residents  of  the 
District.  Flowing  as  they  do  from  constitutional  pro- 
visions, the  legal  and  political  status  of  the  District 
and  the  consequent  special  immunities  and  disabilities 
are  an  elementary  condition  of  residence  or  property 
ownership    as   much   as    the   climate   or    topography. 


The  constitutional  provisions  may  be  changed  but  not 
by  local  action  or  by  congressional  decision  alone. 
Consequently,  it  must  be  said  that  their  choice  of  resi- 
dence gives  inhabitants  of  the  District  no  claim  for 
special  benefits  or  concessions  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. They  stand  entitled  to  share  equally  with 
others  the  benefits  and  costs  of  congressional  action. 

If  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  provide  local  govern- 
mental services  at  the  seat  of  government  and  to  provide 
and  control  the  machiaery  of  administration,  it  has  an 
obligation  also  to  determine  how  the  cost  of  local 
services  shall  be  met.  Legally,  Congress  is  authorized 
to  place  this  entire  cost  upon  the  national  revenues  or 
upon  distinctively  local  revenues  of  the  District  or  it 
may  adopt  some  intermediate  course.  The  particular 
course  to  be  adopted  should  be  determined  by  a  balancing 
of  the  equities  between  the  population  and  taxpayers  of 
the  District  and  those  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  special  interests  of  the  Nation  in  its  Capital 
require  that  local  governmental  services  shall  be  at 
least  equivalent  in  scope  and  standards  of  quality  to 
those  rendered  in  other  comparable  American  com- 
munities by  the  State  and  local  governments.  In 
ordinary  cities  these  matters  are  subject  to  State  and 
local  determination,  and  therefore  the  residents  and 
taxpayers  may  be  expected  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  services.  Their  obUgation  to  pay  is  measured  by 
the  cost  of  the  services  rendered.  In  the  District,  with 
the  scope  and  character  of  service  subject  to  congres- 
sional control,  the  actual  cost  is  not  necessarily  a  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  which  residents  and  taxpayers  may 
be  expected  to  pay  for  local  governmental  services.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  con- 
trol the  residents  of  the  District  would  choose  to  have 
services  equivalent  to  the  average  in  other  comparable 
communities.  They  may  be  expected,  therefore,  to 
provide  revenues  sufficient  for  normal  local  govern- 
mental purposes  as  do  citizens  of  comparable  cities. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  experience  and  practice  in 
fiscal  planning  and  control  in  pubhc  agencies  through- 
out the  country  and  of  the  conclusions  presented  in 
previous  reports  upon  Federal-District  fiscal  relations, 
the  foregoing  observations  suggest  definite  principles  or 
guides  for  determining  the  equitable  obligations  of  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments.  These  principles 
are  stated  in  the  recommendation  below. 

The  following  principles  are  recommended  for  adoption 
as  the  basis  upon  which  relative  Federal  and  District 
obligations  shall  be  equitably  determined: 

(1)  District  residents  and  taxpayers  should  provide 
sufficient  revenues  for  normal  local  governmental  purposes, 
as  do  citizens  of  comparable  cities. 

{2)  Until  District  residents  have  a  direct  and  formal 
part  in  determining  the   character  and  extent  of  local 
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services  and  expenditures,  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  costs  in  excess  of  those  borne  normally  by  residents  of 
other  comparable  communities  for  similar  services. 

(3)  As  long  as  congressional  control  is  direct  and  ex- 
clusive, the  National  Treasury  should  bear  any  costs  in 
excess  of  those  borne  normally  by  taxpayers  in  communities 
comparable  with  the  District. 

Application  of  Basic  Principles 

Considered  in  the  light  of  factual  findings  detailed  in 
later  sections  of  tliis  report,  the  foregoing  guides  lead  to 
a  definite,  workable  formula  for  future  fiscal  relation- 
ships of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments.  Tliis 
formula  has  three  elements,  as  follows: 

(1)  Extension  of  .the  present  system  of  contractual 
reimbursement  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  intergov- 
ernmental operating  services; 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  continuing  method  for  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  Federal  and  of  District  interest  in  each 
pubUc  permanent  improvement  within  the  District  and 
for  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  government  in 
each  instance;  and 

(3)  Comparison  of  the  average  cost  per  capita  of 
supplying  normal  State  and  local  services  in  a  group 
of  comparable  communities  with  the  cost  per  capita  of 
supplying  similar  services  in  the  District,  and  payment 
of  any  excess  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  long  as 
Congress  exercises  direct  and  positive  control  ov^er  the 
District  government. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  this  formula  be 
embodied  in  a  bill  or  bills  for  enactment  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  Provisions  should  be  made  as 
follows: 

I.  Intergovernmental  contractual  services:  Con- 
traciual  arrangemevts  shall  be  established  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  specific  intergovernmental  services 
supplied  either  government  by  the  other.  Appropriations 
therefor  shall  be  included  in  the  respective  annual  depart- 
mental budgets. 

Pending  the  grant  of  broader  powers  of  local  control 
over  purely  local  affairs,  unusual  costs  of  the  District 
government  caused  by  statutes  providing  special  allowances 
and  leaves  in  excess  of  those  usually  provided  in  cities  of 
comparable  size  shall  be  met  by  the  Federal  Government. 

II.  Capital  outlays  of  joint  interest:  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  determine  the  extent 
of  the  respective  Federal  and  District  interests  in  capital 
outlays  and  improvements  included  in  the  District  budget. 
The  capital  outlay  budget  of  the  District,  divided  ac- 
cordingly, shall  be  prepared  and.  submitted  by  this  Com- 
mission through  a  District  authority  together  with  a  long- 
time improvement  program  for  the  District  similarly 
apportioned. 

III.  Per-capita  governmental  costs:  Pending  the  grant 
of  broader  powers  of  local  control  over  qmrely  local 
affairs,  the  excess  of  District  governmental  costs  per  capita 
over  the  average  of  those  in  comparable  cities  shall  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  through  appropria- 


tions especially  designated  for  this  purpose.  Provided, 
however,  that  such  excess  District  governmental  costs  shall 
be  assurned  only  after  allov;ance  has  been  made  for  reim- 
bursements due  to  unusual  costs  occasioned  by  congres- 
sional enactments  referred  to  under  point  I  of  the  formula. 

To  clear  the  way  for  such  legislation,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  substantive  law  providing  for  annual  Federal  con- 
tributions based  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  District  appro- 
priations be  repealed  and  that  the  present  system  of  annual 
lump-sum  contributions  be  abandoned. 

The  liistory  of  the  percentage  and  lump-sum  systems 
is  set  forth  in  section  5  of  tliis  report. 

Intergavernmental  Contractual  Services 

In  order  to  clarify  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  District 
and  to  eliminate  many  points  of  friction  between  District 
and  national  interests,  it  is  recommended  that  the  sy.<item 
of  intergovernmental  contractual  arrangements,  now  cover- 
ing a  few  of  the  services  rendered  by  each  government  for 
the  other,  be  extended  to  all  such  services  which  involve 
substantial  expenditures.  The  cost  of  each  specific 
service  rendered  by  either  government  for  the  other  should 
be  estimated  annually  according  to  definite  equitable  bases 
agreed  upon  in  advance  on  a  contractual  basis.  Appro- 
priations covering  these  Costs  should  be  included  in  the 
respective  departmental  budgets.  Reimbursement  for  the 
services  should  be  made  regularly  to  the  departments 
rendering  the  service. 

Intergovernmental  services  of  the  fiscal  years  1923-37 
are  reviewed  in  section  8  of  this  report,  and  specific 
recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  each  ser\-ice  are 
included  there.  The  Federal  Government  is  perform- 
ing 39  specific  services  for  the  District,  and  the  Dis- 
trict government  is  performing  30  specific  services  for 
the  Federal  Government.  In  a  few  instances  such 
services  are  already  subject  to  reimbursement  apart 
from  the  annual  lump-sum  contributions  from  the 
Federal  Treasuiy.  Examples  of  intorgovornmontal 
services  rendered  by  the  Federal  Goveniment  are  the 
care  of  the  insane  of  the  District  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  and  incarceration  of  District  convicts  by  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  both  of  which  arc  now  roimbur.'sed, 
and  the  auditing  activities  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
which  are  not  now  reimbursed.  E.xamples  of  services 
rendered  by  the  District  government  arc  the  adjudica- 
tion of  Federal  cases  \i\  the  District  court,  provision  of 
police  details  for  specific  Federal  and  idndred  purpose*, 
and  incarceration  of  jirisoners  convicted  of  Federal 
ofiVnscs.  In  a  few  in.><(a:ices  in  which  sei  vices  are  now 
reimbursed,  the  specific  roconunendntions  contcniplntc 
increased  or  decreased  roirnbiirsement.  Rases  of  reini- 
biirsenient  arc  projioscd  for  nii>st  service^;  not  now  cov- 
ered by  this  system.  One  of  the  most  im|)orlatil  of  these 
services,  water  supply  to  Federal  olficos,  presents  speciftl 
problems  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  section  8.     It 
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is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  pay,  on 
the  basis  of  the  standard  rate  schedule,  for  water  con- 
sumed. Further,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  be  transferred  from  the  District  budget  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Justice ;  and  that  changes  be 
made  in  the  controlling  agency  for  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
the  Temporary  Home  for  Ex-Soldiers  and  Ex-Sailors, 
and  the  House  of  Detention  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
(Sec.  8.) 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  in  treatment  the  cate- 
gory of  "intergovernmental  services"  has  been  broad- 
ened to  comprise  certain  items  v/liich  are  not  strictly 
within  the  term.  Extraordinary  municipal  services 
rendered  in  the  District  but  not  matched  in  the  average 
comparable  city  are  included  here — for  example,  educa- 
tion of  nonresident  children  without  charge.  In  such 
instances  the  solution  recommended  in  section  8  is 
imposition  of  charge  upon  the  special  beneficiaries. 
Similarly,  statutory  amendment  to  impose  adequate 
charges  is  recommended  to  eliminate  deficiencies  in 
water  main  special  assessments — the  deficiency  result- 
ing from  a  statutory  provision  fixing  assessment  rates 
materially  below  actual  cost.  Likewise,  there  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category  excess  costs  of  ordinary  services 
occasioned  by  meeting  special  Federal  standards  for  em- 
ployees' leaves  and  other  working  conditions.  These 
should  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
extent  that  the  excess  over  the  average  of  comparable 
cities  is  imposed  by  congressional  enactment.    (Sec.  8.) 
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The  interests  of  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments are  intertwined  in  the  problem  of  Capital 
development  planning  as  a  whole  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  specific  public  improvements.  The 
general  rule  for  allocation  of  costs  may  be  the  same  for 
permanent  improvements  as  for  ordinary  intergovern- 
mental operating  services,  but  the  method  of  applying 
the  rule  will  differ,  since  capital  outlays  must  be  con- 
sidered separately  for  each  development  or  project 
and  cannot  be  handled'  by  continuing  contractual 
arrangements. 

In  mew  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  accumulated 
by  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
in  its  administration  of  parks  and  participation  in  Dis- 
trict planning,  it  is  recommended  {1 )  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Commission  be  enlarged  to  make  it  the  one 
responsible  agency  for  physical  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  District;  {2)  that  the  Commission  be  charged, 
among  other  duties,  with  analyzing  proposed  capital  im- 
provements and  preparing  the  estimates  of  the  capital 
budget  {as  distinguished  from  the  operating  budget)  of 


the  District,  and  with  showing  in  the  capital  budget  the 
portions  payable  by  the  District  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, respectively;  (3)  that  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission be  modified  to  include  representatives  of  both 
Governments  and  local  citizens  qualified  in  planning  and 
engineering;  and  (4)  that  the  Commission  be  relieved  of 
its  present  administrative  duties  and  renamed  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  With  the  organization 
of  the  capital  improvement  program,  this  Commission 
might  also  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  advisory 
council  recommended  in  this  report. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  District  authorities 
would  have  the  privilege  of  omitting  specific  capital 
improvements  from  their  regular  budget  estimates  but 
would  have  no  authority  to  modify  the  proportionate  cost 
allocations  determined  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

These  recommendations  are  set  forth  in  greater 
detail  in  section  8. 

Governmental  Costs  Per  Capita 

With  intergovernmental  services  and  the  Federal 
interests  in  capital  outlays  adjusted  by  the  procedures 
recommended  above,  cost  payments  of  the  District 
government  for  general  departments  may  be  compared 
with  cost  payments  of  other  communities,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  definitions  and  procedures. 

Comparable  Communities. — Cities  differ  in  popu- 
lation, social  conditions,  wealth,  industries,  customs, 
and  in  countless  other  ways.  The  differences,  however, 
are  comparatively  small  in  metropolitan  cities.  Com- 
parison of  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
District  with  those  in  the  average  of  17  other  cities  of 
approximately  the  same  population  are  presented  in 
section  14.  These  indicate  that  variations  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  the  average  exert  no  net  influence  upon  the 
level  of  governmental  expenditures,  and  that  the 
District  has  greater  ability  to  pay  for  governmental 
services  than  has  the  typical  comparable  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  standard  with  which  to 
compare  the  District  government,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  group  of  cities  be  large  enough  so  that  averages  will 
give  a  good  cross  section  of  American  mimicipal  ad- 
ministration and  not  be  distorted  by  chance  deviations. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the  group  of 
cities  be  small  enough  so  that  the  task  of  compiling  data 
will  not  be  too  arduous  or  extended.  The  choice  of 
cities  should  be  practically  automatic.  The  number 
of  larger  cities  that  are  adequately  comparable  with  the 
District  will  decrease  if  the  District  continues  to  ad- 
vance in  population  faster  than  other  cities.  There 
were  in  1930  only  13  cities  with  populations  greater 
than  in  the  District. 
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Therefore,  it  is  recommended  (1)  that  the  comparable 
cities  be  selected  every  10  years  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cennial census;  {2)  that  the  number  of  other  cities  so  selected 
be  not  greater  than  17,  and  (3)  that  the  choice  of  particular 
cities  be  made  by  starting  with  the  largest  city  which  has  a 
population  not  exceeding  twice  that  of  the  District  and 
counting  downward  through  the  designated  number  of  cities. 

In  the  application  of  this  formula  in  the  present 
decade,  the  District  stands  ninth  from  the  top,  with 
486,869  population  in  the  census  of  1930.  Cleveland, 
with  900,429  population,  was  the  largest,  and  Jersey 
City,  with  316,715,  the  smallest  among  the  17  other 
cities.     (See  appendix  C,  table  XXXIII.) 

Normal  Governmental  Services. — There  is  no 
fixed  body  of  governmental  activities  which  may  be 
selected  as  representing  the  "normal  services  ordinarily 
rendered  by  State  and  local  governments."  It  is  pos- 
sible to  compile  an  extended  list  of  services  performed 
by  some  local  or  State  agency  in  every  American  city 
of  a  size  comparable  with  the  District.  Correspond- 
ingly, it  can  be  shown  that  every  substantial  govern- 
mental operation  of  local  benefit  in  the  District  is 
matched  by  vState  or  local  governments  in  all  or  prac- 
tically all  comparable  commimities.  (See  sec.  6.)  Ob- 
viously, there  are  some  State  and  local  activities  not 
applicable  within  the  District  of  Columbia — for  exam- 
ple, provision  for  rural  highways,  election  of  local  offi- 
cials, and  fish  and  game  conservation.  Urban  residents 
outside  the  District  help  pay  for  rural  roads  through 
State  taxes,  but  if  the  District  were  a  State  with  its 
present  area  its  taxpayers  would  pay  for  few  rural 
roads. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  in  comparing  the 
District  with  other  communities,  particular  State  and  local 
governmental  services  be  considered  "normal  services"  if 
they  are  provided  by  some  State  or  local  agency  in  all  or 
practically  all  comparable  communities  and  if  they  are 
services  of  a  kind  that  would  be  as  beneficial  in  the  District 
as  elsewhere. 

Normal  Cost  of  Supporting  Government. — In 
order  to  apply  in  practice  the  doctrine  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  may  be  expected  to  bear  costs 
equal  to  normal  costs  for  fike  services  in  comparable 
communities,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  (1)  the  terms 
in  which  costs  shall  be  measured,  and  (2)  precisely 
what  shall  be  considered  comparable  costs. 

(1)  Criteria  of  Comparable  Costs — Comparisons  be- 
tween the  District  and  other  commimities  might  be 
made  in  terms  of  cost  payments  per  capita  or  cflective 
tax  rates. 

Earlier  reports  have  suggested  adoption  of  a  standard 
in  terms  of  efi"ective  tax  rates.  For  example,  a  con- 
gressional report  of  1914  on  real  estate  taxation  stated — 


Your  committee  was  unable  to  see  any  good  reason  why  a 
man  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  having  property 
there  should  not  be  assessed  substantially  the  same  rate  as 
is  assessed  on  like  property  of  like  individuals  in  other 
similar  municipalities.' 

AH  reports  on  fiscal  relations  since  1914  have  adopted 
this  \'iew  either  expressly  or  by  impUcation.  (See 
appendix  A.) 

Comparison  of  the  District  and  other  communities 
on  the  basis  of  effective  tax  rates  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Citizens  are  more  directly  concerned  with  what 
they  individually  have  to  pay  for  governmental  sex-vices 
than  with  the  expenditures  made  in  providing  the 
services.  IMoreover,  differences  in  the  ability  of 
different  communities  to  support  pubUc  services  (see 
sec.  14)  are  reflected  in  the  various  tax  bases — property, 
income,  privileges,  etc. 

A  standard  in  terms  of  effective  tax  rates  implies 
that  the  District  shall  be  required  to  raise  from  local 
sources  whatever  amounts  may  be  derived  b}*  apph-ing 
the  effective  rates  prevaihng,  on  the  average,  in  other 
comparable  communities,  and  that  these  amounts  shall 
be  supplemented  from  the  Federal  Treasury  if  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  prove  deficient  for  support  of  the 
local  government  in  any  year.  This  presupposes,  how- 
ever, that  the  District  has  a  revenue  system  similar  to 
the  State  and  local  systems  of  comparable  cities.  Sec- 
tion 9  of  this  report  shows  that  the  taxing  system  in  the 
District  is  less  diversified  than  the  systems  in  other 
cities.  Section  10  shows,  on  the  basis  of  field  appraisals 
of  typical  properties,  that  the  effective  rate  of  property 
tax  on  real  estate  is  materially  lower  in  the  District  than 
in  17  comparable  cities.  It  shows  also  that  the  aggre- 
gate tax  load  upon  typical  taxpayers  is  materially  lower 
in  the  District. 

Most  of  the  difterences  between  the  District  and  the 
average  of  other  cities  in  total  tax  load  reflects  low 
effective  property'  tax  rates,  and  some  of  the  difference 
results  from  lack  of  diversity  in  the  revenue  system  of 
the  District.  Until  the  District  system  conforms  to  the 
normal  State  and  local  pattern,  comparisons  in  temis 
of  effective  tax  rates  will  be  more  difficult  to  interpret 
than  comparisons  based  .on  govoriunontal  cost  pay- 
ments per  capita.  Furthermore,  rohable  data  arc  not 
regularly  available  for  comparisons  of  effective  tax 
rates  and  \\ill  not  bo  available  until. provision  is  made 
for  periodic  reappraisal  of  projiorty  aoconling  to  uiiiforni 
valuation  tocluiiqucs  and  for  reporting  of  offoctivo  tax 
rates  determined  on  this  basis.  (See  sec.  11.)  Cost 
payments  liave  boon  compiled  regularly  on  a  well- 
defined  basis  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Onsus  in  its  Finan- 
cial Statistics  of  Cities  and  its  similar  series  for  States. 
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Comparison  in  terms  of  cost  payments  is,  therefore, 
more  practical.  The  data  for  States  are  not  at  present 
compiled.  This  series  clearly  should  be  revived  and 
extended.  If  it  is  not,  the  State  statistics  necessary  for 
the  Federal-District  fiscal  relations  formula  may  be 
gathered  for  this  particular  purpose. 

(2)  Comparable  Costs — The  actual  costs  of  general 
departmental  activities  of  the  District  government  at 
present  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  other  cities. 
Expenditures  of  the  District  government  include  some 
items  that  are  not  for  ordinary  local  services  but  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  National  Government. 
These  must  be  deducted  from  District  payments  for 
purposes  of  the  comparison.  Likewise  there  must  be 
deducted  expenditures  made  to  meet  unusual  reqiure- 
ments  imposed  upon  the  District  by  Congress — e.  g., 
the  tuition  of  nonresident  children  admitted  to  the 
District  schools  without  charge;  excess  payments  for 
public  improvements  to  the  extent  that  these  are  made 
in  order  to  enhance  the  District  in  its  special  role  as 
seat  of  the  National  Government;  and  excess  costs  of 
ordinary  services  occasioned  by  meeting  the  relatively 
higher  Federal  standards  of  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  additions  must  be  made  for  those  services 
ordinarily  rendered  by  State  or  local  governments 
which  are  provided  in  the  District  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

With  the  changes  recommended  above  under  the 
headings,  "Intergovernmental  Contractual  Services" 
and  "Capital  Outlays",  the  regular  accounts  of  the 
District  government  will  show  directly  the  actual  costs 
of  local  governmental  services,  since  special  services 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  other  extraordi- 
nary services  will  have  been  eliminated  and  services 
rendered  by  the  Federal  Government  will  have  been 
added. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  make  some  adjustments  in 
aggregate  cost  payments  of  local  governments  else- 
where, as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  if 
they  are  to  be  comparable  with  the  net  costs  of  local 
services  in  the  District.  (See  sees.  6  and  12.)  To 
city  expenditures  must  be  added  expenditures  of 
counties,  school  districts,  park  districts,  and  other 
local  governments  where  these  overlap  the  city  juris- 
diction, as  they  do  in  most  cities  comparable  in  size 
with  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  expenditures  and  revenues  of  county  and 
other  overlapping  local  units  are  prorated  to  the  cities 
in  proportion  to  aggregate  assessments  of  property  for 
taxes.  This  method  is  here  accepted  as  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  comparison  with  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  the  bulk  of  local  revenues  is  derived 
from  property  taxes. 


Expenditures  made  by  the  State  government  also 
should  be  added.  Its  cost  payments  cannot  safely  be 
prorated  to  the  cities  according  to  percentages  of  as- 
sessed values,  for  the  reasons  that  property  taxes  have 
become  a  minor  source  of  State  revenues  and  that  assess- 
ment standards  vary  more  widely  throughout  a  State 
than  a  county.  As  the  most  practical  available  method. 
State  payments  may  be  added  to  local  payments  by  ^ 
prorating  State  expenditures  according  to  population^ 
This  is  done  by  combining  per  capita  expenditures. 

From  the  combined  per  capita  expenditures  of  local 
and  State  governments  in  cities  comparable  with  the 
District,  the  following  deductions  must  be  made:  (1) 
Payments  from  the  States  to  the  local  governments  and 
from  the  local  governments  to  the  States,  in  order  to 
eliminate  double  inclusion;  (2)  payments  financed  from 
Federal  aid  funds;  and  (3)  payments  for  services  not 
rendered  in  the  District.  These  deductions  are  ex- 
plained in  section  12. 

Further  adjustments  of  cost  data  might  be  warranted 
if  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  rendered  in  the 
District  differed  materially  from  the  average  for  the 
other  cities.  Practical  overall  measures  of  the  extent 
of  governmental  services  are  not  now  available.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  workers  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  will  provide  acceptable  methods 
and  standards  of  measurement  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  A  number  of  measures  reviewed  in  section  13 
of  this  report  indicate  that  the  District  is  now  at  about 
the  average  level  of  17  comparable  cities  in  the  extent 
of  services.  In  view  of  these  facts,  no  attempt  need  be 
made  to  adjust  cost  payments  for  variations  between  the 
District  and  the  average  of  the  comparable  cities  in  the 
extent  of  services. 

Recommendation  on  Cost  Comparisons. — As  a  long- 
range  program  it  is  recommended  (1)  that  the  revenue 
system  of  the  District  be  revised  to  make  it  correspond  to 
the  more  diversified  State  and  local  revenue  systems  of 
comparable  communities;  and  {2)  that  when  such  a  reve- 
nue system  has  been  achieved,  consideration  be  given  to 
the  equity  and  practicability  of  using  ejffective  tax  rates  to 
measure  the  obligation  of  the  District  to  support  local 
government. 

As  an  immediate  program,  it  is  recommended  (1)  that 
the  obligation  of  the  District  be  measured  by  the  average 
cost  per  capita  of  supplying  normal  State  and  local  serv- 
ices in  a  group  of  comparable  American  communities; 
(2)  that  the  costs  to  be  considered  shall  comprise  payments 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  general  departments, 
capital  outlays  of  general  departments,  and  interest  upon 
funds  borrowed  to  finance  general  departments;  and  (S) 
that  comparability  of  reported  cost  data  shall  be  assured 
by  treatment  along  the  lines  outlined  above  and  set  forth 
in  detail  in  section  12  of  this  report. 
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It  is  recommended,  further,  thai  ij  the  data  show  that 
general  governmental  cost  payments  per  capita  were  higher 
in  the  District  than  the  average  of  the  comparable  cities  in 
the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  comparison  can  he  made, 
the  excess  shall  he  paid  jrom  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
actual  amount  to  he  appropriated  jor  this  purpose  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  excess  over  the  average  cost 
per  capita  by  the  number  representing  the  population  of 
the  District  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  compared,  the 
population  to  he  determined  from  official  census  estimates. 
It  should  he  provided  that  as  comparative  cost  payments 
per  capita  for  each  fiscal  year  become  available,  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  Federal  reimbursements  shall  be 
taken  up  annually  in  the  budget  estimates  in  course  of 
preparation.  It  should  he  provided,  further,  thai  com- 
parative cost  payments  per  capita  for  the  years  between 
decennial  censuses  shall  be  recalculated  after  each  decen- 
nial census,  upon  the  basis  of  interpolated  or  revised  popu- 
lation estimates,  and  that  Federal  reimbursements  shall  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  recalculations.  {See 
sec.  12.) 

Federal  Property  in  the  District 

Property  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  con- 
stitutes the  leading  category  of  tax-exempt  property  in 
the  District.  It  comprises  approximately  29  percent  of 
the  present  land  area  of  the  District  and  represents 
approximately  one-third  of  the  value  placed  upon  all 
taxable  and  exempt  real  estate  by  the  District  assessor. 
Much  of  the  Federal  property  is  used  largely  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  by  the  government  or  people  of 
the  District.     (Sec.  11.) 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  Federal  property  as  re- 
ported by  the  District  assessor  in  1936  is  $648,791,000, 
comprising  $342,161,000  for  land  and  $306,630,000  for 
improvements.  This  includes  approximately  $263,- 
506,000  for  properties  which  are  not  used  solely  or 
primarily  for  the  business  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Property  used  for  Federal  business  is  valued  at  $385,- 
285,000,  of  which  $147,688,000  represents  land  and 
$237,597,000  represents  improvements.     (Sec.  11.) 

Under  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  long  standing, 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
be  taxed  by  any  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
without  express  consent  by  Congress.  Such  consent 
has  been  given  in  the  case  of  real  estate  owned  by 
various  Federal  credit  agencies. 

In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  authorizing 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the  case  of  certain  revenue- 
producing  enterprises  which  are  of  a  character  ordi- 
narily classified  by  the  courts  as  not  essential  govern- 
mental purposes.  Property  covered  by  these  provi- 
sions may  be  taxed  in  the  District  or  subjected  to  pay- 


ments in  Ueu  of  taxes,  the  same  as  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions.    (Sec.  11.) 

With  adoption  of  the  three-point  fonnula  for  Federal- 
District  fiscal  relations  recommended  above,  there  wiU 
be  no  equitable  basis  for  a  claim  that  the  District 
should  collect  taxes  on  Federal  property. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  as  a  corollary  of  the  three- 
point  formula,  that  Federal  property  in  the  District  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  property  tax  or  any  other 
tax,  excepting  as  similar  property  may  be  subjected  to 
State  and  local  taxes  generally. 

Continuing  Application 
Of  the  Formula 

Besides  requiring  consideration  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  of  each  capital  improve- 
ment project,  the  three-point  formula  outlined  above 
will  require  continuing  review  of  intergovernmental 
services  in  the  District  and  of  comparative  cost  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  permanent  municipal  survey 
agency  be  established  and  be  charged  with  (1)  examining 
into  the  administrative  organization,  methods,  and  prac- 
tices and  the  efifectiveness  and  economy  of  the  District 
government  in  all  its  branches;  (2)  installing  integrated 
departmental  services  and  improved  methods  and  tech- 
niques upon  approval  by  proper  authorities;  (3)  reviewing 
periodically  the  contractual  provisions  governing  inter- 
governmental services  and  recommending  changes  in  the 
provisions  when  necessary  or  desirable;  (4)  formulating 
and  recommending  contractual  arrangements  to  cover  new 
intergovernmental  services  as  they  arise;  and  (5)  making 
the  necessary  comparative  studies  of  the  per-capita  costs 
of  local  governmental  services  and  the  extent  of  local  taxa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  in  conformity  with  procedures  described  in 
this  report.  As  long  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
tinues to  ?;crss  upon  details  of  the  District  budget,  the 
permanent  surrey  agency  might  properly  be  operated  as  a 
section  of  that  Bureau.     {See  sec.  16.) 

Organization  and  Operation 
Of  District  Government 

In  view  of  the  third  clement  iji  the  formula  for  future 
Federal-District  fiscal  relations,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  equal  interest  with  tlie  local  taxpayers  in 
the  excellence  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
District  government.  Moreover,  the  special  status  of 
the  District  suggests  tlint  its  local  governinont  .should 
be  a  model  of  nuinicipal  atliuinistrntion  with  llio  liigliost 
standards  of  service  suul  economy. 

Successive  reconuucndations  of  past  surveys  indicate, 
as  is  now  urgetl,  that  there  is  need  of  intensive,  coinpre- 
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hensive,  and  continuous  study  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  District  government.  (See  sec  16.) 
It  is  recommended  (1)  that  an  investigation  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  District  government  be 
authorized,  to  be  made  by  a  staff  familiar  with  modern 
practice  in  municipal  administration;  (2)  that  the 
permanent  agency  proposed  above  be  established;  and  (3) 
that  there  be  authorized  a  representative  advisory  council, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments  and  of  District  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  as  representatives  of  civic  groups,  to  advise  in 
the  planning  of  municipal  services  and  administration, 
the  original  preparation  of  the  District  budget,  determina- 
tion of  revenue  sources,  and  improvement  of  organization 
and  procedures. 

Local  Revenues 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  direct  financial 
interest  in  the  local  revenue  system  of  the  District 
government,  particularly  if  comparisons  with  other 
communities  are  to  be  made  in  terms  of  actual  taxes 
paid.  Comparison  of  the  existing  revenue  system  of 
the  District  with  the  prevailing  system  in  bther  cities, 
as  set  forth  in  section  9,  shows  that  the  local  revenue 
system  in  the  District  is  much  less  diversified.  The 
absence  of  overlapping  governments  and  of  constitu- 
tional restrictions  affords  a  unique  opportunity  for 
developing  a  model  system,  both  in  the  taxes  included 
and  in  administrative  procedures. 

In  order  to  insure  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  load,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
reduction  of  the  importance  of  the  property  tax  as  a 
source  of  District  revenue,  the  adoption  of  a  net  income 
tax  and  an  inheritance  or  estate  tax,  increase  of  the 
gasoline  tax,  graduation  of  the  motor  vehicle  tax  upon 
commercial  vehicles  with  reference  to  weight,  and  re- 
examination of  existing  business  taxes.     {Sec.  9.) 

Financial  Responsibility 

Under  the  existing  system  of  District  government, 
authority  is  diffused  and  responsibihty  decentrahzed. 
This  condition  is  evident  particularly  in  budgetary 
procedures,  described  in  sections  7  and  16.  Neither 
the  District  Commission  nor  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
exercises  the  full  and  complete  control  necessary 
to  secure  a  completely  integrated  budget  for  the 
District. 

Effective  financial  responsibility  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  heads  of  the  District  government.  This 
might  be  achieved  were  the  District  authorities  charged 
with  formulating  the  budget  estimates  completely  and 
were  the  budget  reviewed  by  the  proposed  advisory 
council  before  going  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
(See  sec.  16.) 


Local  Suffrage 

Questions  of  local  control  over  purely  local  affairs  are 
interwoven  with  questions  of  the  fiscal  relations  of  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments.  (See  sec.  17.) 
Federal  responsibihty  for  supporting  the  local  govern- 
ment could  be  reduced  by  conferring  upon  the  residents 
broad  powers  over  purely  local  affairs,  with  Congress 
reserving  only  those  powers  possessed  elsewhere  by 
State  legislatures.  When  this  has  been  done,  Federal 
payments  occasioned  by  employment  pohcies  and 
standards  and  by  governmental  costs  higher  than  those 
in  comparable  cities  should  cease,  and  responsibihty  for 
administration  and  fiscal  pohcies  and  for  the  level  of 
local  expenditures  should  be  borne  by  the  people  of  the 
District.  Pendmg  such  local  control,  the  advisory 
council  proposed  above  will  afford  an  enlarged  measure 
of  popular  representation. 

Summary  of  Proposed 
Changes  in  Organization 

The  recommendations  in  tliis  report  contemplate  the 
following  organizational  changes  in  the  District  and 
Federal  Governments: 

1.  Changes  in  the  present  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  to  make  it  the  one  agency  re- 
sponsible for  physical  planning  and  development  of  the 
District.  With  its  name  changed  to  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  its  membership  modified  to 
represent  both  governments  and  to  include  citizens 
qualified  in  planning  and  engineering,  the  commission 
would  analyze  all  proposed  capital  improvements, 
determine  the  relative  quotas  of  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments  in  meeting  the  costs  of  each 
such  capital  improvement,  and  prepare  the  capital 
budget  estimates  of  the  District.  It  should  be  relieved 
of  present  administrative  duties.  With  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  capital  improvement  program,  the  Com- 
mission might  also  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  the 
advisory  council  recommended  below.     (See  sec.  8.) 

2.  Estabhshment  of  an  advisory  council  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments and  of  District  citizens  appoiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  representatives  of  civic  groups.  This  council 
would  advise  upon  budgetary  and  other  fiscal  matters, 
and  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  municipal 
services  and  administration.  It  would  afford  an  en- 
larged measure  of  local  representation  pending  the 
grant  of  broader  powers  of  local  control  over  purely 
local  affairs.     (See  sec.  16.) 

3.  Establishment  of  a  permanent  municipal  survey 
agency,  to  be  operated  as  a  section  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  long  as  that  Bureau  continues  to  examine 
into  and  pass  upon  details  of  the  District  budget. 
This  agency  would  be  charged  with  makiug  continuing 
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analyses  of  the  organization  and.  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  model  of 
municipal  administration,  and  with  making  the  periodic 
reports  required  for  continuing  application  of  the  three- 
point  formula  recommended  above.     (See  sec.  16.) 

In  addition,  the  recommended  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  intergovernmental  services  includes  pro- 
posals for  the  following  transfers  of  control  over  insti- 
tutions (sec.  8): 

Freedmen's  Hospital  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  District  Board,  of  Public  Welfare; 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Ex-Soldiers,  Sailors,  and 
Marines,  from  the  District  Board  of  Pubhc  Welfare  to 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Administration; 

The  House  of  Detention,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  to  the  District  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Likewise  it  is  proposed  that  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  be 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
rather  than  that  of  the  District.     (See  sec.  8.) 

Summary  of  Proposed  Changes 
In  Budgetary  Practice 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  contemplate  the 
following  changes  in  budgetary  practices  and  proce- 
dures: 

(1)  Inclusion  of  items  in  annual  Federal  and  District 
departmental  appropriations  to  cover  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  departments  of  each  government  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  agencies  of  the  other  government. 
(See  sec.  8.) 

(2)  Division  of  appropriations  for  capital  outlays  of 
joint  interest  between  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments in  conformity  with  the  proportionate  allocation 
of  costs  determined  in  each  instance  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(3)  Discontinuance  of  the  system  of  Federal  lump- 
sum contributions  and  replacement  by  (a)  contribu- 
tions representing  the  excess,  if  any,  of  District  govern- 
mental costs  per  capita  over  the  average  in  comparable 
cities,  this  average  to  be  determined  by  the  method 
prescribed  in  this  report;  and  (6)  reimbursements  for 
unusual  costs  occasioned  by  congressional  enactments. 

(4)  Preparation  of  a  capital  improvement  program 
and  the  annual  capital  outlays  budget  of  the  District 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  witli 
the  right  reserved  to  the  District  authorities  to  omit 
specific  capital  improvements  from  their  regular  budget 
estimates  but  not  to  modify  the  proportionate  cost 
allocations  determined  by  the  planning  commission. 

(5)  Clarification  of  the  responsibility  of  District  au- 
thorities for  the  complete  annual  b\idget  by  including 


in  the  budget,  as  prepared  by  them,  all  appropriations 
from  District  funds  for  District  purposes  and  complete 
and  reliable  estimates  of  revenues. 

(6)  Review  of  the  District  budget  estimates  by  a 
representative  advisory  council  which  will  receive  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  residents  and  taxpayers 
and  may  append  its  own  recommendations  but  wiU 
have  no  power  to  amend  the  budget. 

Sharper  definition  of  the  budgetary  responsibiUties 
of  the  District  authorities,  supplemented  by  review  by 
the  ad^^sor3^  council,  should  assist  and  expedite  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  formulation  of 
the  District  Budget. 

Previous  Investigations 

The  principles  and  formula  recommended  in  this 
report  carry  fonvard  to  a  logical  conclusion  the  doc- 
trines and  suggestions  embodied  in  earlier  reports  on 
the  subject  of  Federal-District  fiscal  relations.  Despite 
differences  in  specific  recommendations,  former  reports 
over  a  period  of  many  years  have  agreed  generally  upon 
the  following  more  important  doctrines  (see  sec.  5  and 
appendix  A): 

(1)  That  property  of  the  United  States  can  not  be 
taxed  and  should  not  be  taxed  by  any  regular  taxing 
method. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  has  a  special  obUgation 
to  improve  the  District  in  accordance  with  its  special 
status  as  Capital. 

(3)  That  the  District  may  fairly  be  taxed  for  local 
purposes  about  the  same  as  other  commimities  and 
that  the  Federal  Government,  in  view  of  its  close  con- 
trol of  the  District  government,  may  bo  expected  to 
defray  local  expenses  not  covered  by  such  taxation. 

Foreign  Experience 

Review  of  the  practices  of  foreign  nations  indicates 
that  few  countries  make  special  grants  to  their  capitals, 
unless  for  special  municipal  services.  (See  sec.  15.) 
The  survey  of  foreign  jiractices  leads  to  the  following 
findings  of  special  relevance  to  Fedoral-District  fiscal 
relations: 

(1)  Nearty  all  capitals  are  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  national  government,  at  least  with  respect  to 
municipal  finance. 

(2)  In  all  capitals,  excepting  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  capitals  under  dictatorship,  resident.*?  have  some 
participation  in  municipal  affairs. 

(3)  National  government  property  in  capital  cities 
is  taxable  for  local  purposes  only  if  similar  taxation  of 
government  property  is  permitted  in  nil  other  cities, 
and  usually  such  taxation,  where  porniiltod,  is  re- 
stricted to  revenue-producing  property. 
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(4)  Capital  cities  are  not  specially  favored  by  na- 
tional subsidies  unless  they  are  cities  in  initial  stages 
of  development  or  rendering  specific  services  for  the 
national  government  in  return. 

(5)  Apart  from  Australia,  where  there  are  special 
arrangements,  no  government  recognizes  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  develop  or  maintain  its  capital;  but  all  govern- 
ments expend  national  funds  upon  national  property 
and  works  in  the  capital. 

(6)  In  capital  cities  generally,  the  attitude  of  local 
interests  towards  the  national  government  indicates 
that  indirect  advantages  derived  from  being  the  seat 
of  government  more  than  balance  any  special  financial 
burdens  which  might  be  imposed  by  the  presence  of 
government  offices. 

Net  Eflfect  of  Recommendations 

The  appHcation  of  the  recommended  three-point 
formula  is  illustrated  below  in  terms  of  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1937. 
The  amounts  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
information  available  at  the  date  of  this  report,  but 
they  are  necessarily  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of 
the  operating  experience  of  the  entire  fiscal  year.  In 
the  case  of  capital  outlays  of  joint  interest,  the  esti- 
mated amounts  represent .  averages  of  the  three  fiscal 
years,  1934  through  1936,  derived  from  appendix  C, 
tables  IX,  X,  and  XI. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1937 
indicate  that  under  the  three-point  formula  the  District 
would  have  received  net  payments  of  $2,072,037,  in- 
stead of  the  $5,000,000  lump-sum  contribution  actually 
received.  The  net  amount  is  derived  as  shown  in 
table  3 A. 

Table  3A. — Estimated  net  effect  of  3-point  formula — Fiscal  year 

1937 


Total 
reim- 
bursable 
amount 

Reim- 
bursable 
amount 
in  1937 
Budget 

Additional  amount 
reimbursable 

Net 

amount 

reim- 

Division of  formula 

To  Dis- 
trict 

govern- 
ment 

To 
Federal 
govern- 
ment 

bursable 
to  Dis- 
trict 
govern- 
ment 

I.  Intergovernmental  contrac- 
tual services 

.$4, 907, 868 
1,240,982 

0 

$2, 859, 050 
771, 235 

0 

$1,978,416 
346, 885 

0 

$130, 402 
122. 862 

0 

.$1,848,014 
224, 023 

0 

II.  Capital  outlays 

III.  Excess  per-capita  District 
of      Columbia      govern- 
mental costs  ' 

Total 

6, 208, 850 

3,  630, 285 

2, 325,  .301 

253,  264 

2,  072, 037 

'  The  recommendations  provide  that  an  adjustment  shall  be  made,  if  necessary, 
when  comparative  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  become  available. 

The  net  amount  comprises  payments  under  the  first 
two  divisions  of  the  formula.  Comparative  cost  pay- 
ments for  the  District  and  the  average  of  other  com- 
parable cities,  for  the  latest  year  reported,  indicate  that 
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there  would  be  in  1937  no  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  District  for  excess  governmental 
costs  per  capita.  (See  sec.  12.)  The  recommendations 
provide  that  an  adjustment  shall  be  made,  if  necessary, 
when  comparative  dsta  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  become 
available. 

The  net  amount  of  $1,848,014  shown  in  table  3A  for 
intergovernmental  contractual  services  comprises  the 
net  excess  of  District  over  Federal  costs  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  services  not  now  reimbursed,  an 
estimated  amount  for  water  consumed  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  operating  cost  of  services  chargeable 
to  private  individuals.     Details  are  as  follows: 

Intergovernmental  contractual  services  for  which 
reimbursement  is  recommended,  other  than  water 
service  (see  sec.  8,  esp.  table  8D) : 

Services  of  the  Federal  Governmerit — 

Actually  reimbursed  by    District   govern- 
ment    .$2,  823,  950 

Not  reimbursed  by  District  government- _  130,  402 

Total 2,  954,  352 

Services  of  the  District  government — 

Actually   reimbursed  by  Federal    Govern- 
ment   35,  100 

Not  reimbursed  by  Federal  Government,.     1,028,616 

Total 1,  063,  716 

Net  difference,  nonreimbursed  services — excess 

of  District  over  Federal  costs 898,  214 

»_For  employees'  allowances  and  leaves  in  excess  of 
those  usually   provided   in   cities  of   comparable 

size  (see  sec.  8) 425,  000 

Water  consumed  by  Federal  Government  (see  sec.  8, 
esp.  table  8N) 250,  000 


Total  chargeable  to    Federal    Government.      1,  573,  214 


Operating  services  of  the  District  government  pay- 
able through  charges  to  private  individuals  (see 
sec.  8): 

Free  education  of  certain  nonresident  children. 
Health  services  in  schools  for  nonresident  chil- 
dren   

Extension  of  library  facilities  to  nonresidents-. 

Total  chargeable  to  individuals 


Total   amount  payable  to   District  govern- 
ment for  reimbursable  operating  services-  - 


$250,  000 

2,  800 
22,  000 

274,  800 


1,  848,  014 


The  net  amount  of  $224,023  shown  in  table  3 A  for 
capital  outlays  not  now  reimbursed  comprises  the  net 
excess  of  District  over  Federal  capital  outlays  of  joint 
interest,  and  the  amount  of  District  outlays  reimburs- 
able through  charges  to  individuals.  The  charges  to 
individuals  include  (1)  allocated  portions  of  capital  out- 
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lay  expenditures  in  connection  with  operating  services 
rendered  to  these  individuals  and  (2)  the  deficiency  in 
special  assessments  for  water  main  extensions  charged 
for  at  a  statutory  rate  which  covers  only  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  extensions.  (See  sec.  8.)  Excepting  for  the 
water  main  assessments,  the  amounts  estimated  for  cap- 
ital outlays  are  based  upon  3-year  averages,  computed 
from  data  in  appendix  C,  tables  IX,  X,  and  XI.  Items 
making  up  the  total  of  $224,023  are  as  follows: 

Capital  outlays  of  joint  interest,  exclusive  of  water  serv- 
ice (average  of  3  years,  1934^36,  inclusive): 
Outlays  by  the  Federal  Government — 

Actually  reimbursed  by  District  government.  _         $600 
Not  reimbursed  by  District  government 122,  862 

Total 123,  462 

Outlays  by  the  District  government — 

Actually  reimbursed  by  Federal  Government-$770,  635 
Not  reimbursed  by  Federal  Government 165,  227 

Total 935,  862 

Net  difference,  nonreimbursed  outlays — excess  of 
District  over  Federal  costs,  payable  by  Federal 
Government 42,  365 


Capital  outlays  reimbursable  by  private  individuals: 
Increased    rate    of   assessment   for    water   service 

mains,  now  under-assessed  at  statutory  rates $150,  000 

Capital  outlays  for  operating  services  rendered 
nonresidents  (average  of  3  years,  1934-36,  in- 
clusive)— 

Schools 30,  564 

Library  facilities 1,  094 

Total  changeable  to  individuals 181,  658 

Total  amount  payable  to  District  govern- 
ment for  reimbursable  capital  outlays 224,  023 

With  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  provisions  in  the 
three-point  formula,  the  making  of  estimates  of  specific 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  each  government  to  the  other  for 
special  intergovernmental  operatmg  services  will  be  a 
matter  of  routine  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
departmental  budget  estimates.  Accordingly,  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1938  are  not  included  here 
pending  completion  bj'  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the 
1938  departmental  budget  estimates  for  the  District 
and  the  Federal  Governments.  Under  the  proposed 
procedure,  estimates  for  capital  outlays  for  1939  and 
future  years  wUl  be  prepared  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 


SECTION  4 

POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AND  HISTORY  OF  ITS 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  Continental  Congress 

And  the  Constitutional  Convention 

In  tlie  Continental  Congress  controversy  began  in 
1783  over  selection  of  a  capital  site.  In  that  year  the 
Congress  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton  because 
of  threats  from  mutinous  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  and  in 
the  next  year  and  a  half  it  met  in  three  different  cities. 
Since  this  moving  about  was  generally  regarded  as 
evidence  of  weakness  in  the  national  government,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  particularly  concerned 
that  a  permanent  residence  be  established  and  Congress 
be  reUeved  from  its  embarrassing  dependence  upon 
State  and  local  authorities  for  police  and  miUtary 
protection. 

Without  change,  without  reported  debate,  and  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  the  convention  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  a  provision  authorizing  estabhshment  of 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  outside  any  State. 
As  part  of  clause  17,  section  8,  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  provision  declares  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square)  as  may, 
by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  clause  provided  for  like  control  by  Congress 
over  any  land  occupied  as  national  forts,  arsenals,  and 
dock  yards,  but  it  was  never  supposed  that  such  special 
distHcts  would  become  the  residence  of  any  consider- 
able population  and  apparently  this  has  never  occurred. 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  disagreement  on 
the  general  principle  that  Congress  should  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  future  capital,  wherever  it 
might  be  located.  Only  in  the  ratifying  conventions 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  objections  raised 
against  this  arrangement.^ 

The  constitutional  clause  carried  no  implication  that 
the  United  States  would  purchase  title  to  the  land  be- 
yond its  needs  for  government  purposes;  it  would  gain 
political  control  by  cession  and  could  permit  private 
owners  to  retain  titles  to  their  lands  until  or  unless 
Congress  saw  fit  to  buy  their  holdings.  Earlier  con- 
gressional proposals  contemplated  absolute  ownership 
and  control  by  the  Government.  The  considerations 
which  brought  about  the  changed  arrangement  are  not 
reported,  but  the  change  was  highly  significant  in  its 
effects  upon  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  National  and 
District  Governments.^ 

In  the  7  years  from  1783  to  1790  Congress  considered 
22  sites  in  several  different  States,  but  reached  no  agree- 
ment. Finally  by  a  compromise  in  which  the  bill  for 
the  capital  was  linked  with  a  bill  for  national  assump- 
tion of  State  debts,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed 
by  law  on  July  16,  1790.^ 

'  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  I,  p.  21. 

'  Tindall,  Standard  History  of  the  City  of  Washington,  pp.  23-26. 

3 1  Stat.  139,  ch.  28. 
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Establishment  and  Size 
Of  the  District 

Pursuant  to  the  constitutional  grant  of  authority 
and  this  congressional  decision,  the  United  States 
acquired  in  1791,  by  cession  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, jurisdiction  over  a  tract  approximately  10  miles 
square,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River — 
approximately  39,316  acres  on  the  Maryland  side, 
19,684  acres  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  5,000  acres  under 
water. 

Title  to  a  portion  of  the  land  within  the  District  was 
acquired  through  contracts  negotiated  between  Presi- 
dent Washington  and  the  19  proprietors  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  what  later  became  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  original  boundaries  of  the  city  were  established  in 
the  trust  deeds  of  the  contracting  proprietors.  The 
city  covered  approximately  6,111  acres,  dividbd  as 
follows: 

Donated  to  United  States —  -Acres 

For  streets,  avenues,  and  alleys 3,  606 

For  building  lots  (10,136  lots) 982 

Purchased  by  United  States  at  £25  an  acre — 

For  Government  building  sites 541 

Retained  by  original  proprietors  (10,136  build- 
ing lots) 982 

6,  111 

Within  this  area,  the  city  was  laid  out  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  President  Washington. 

Offices  of  the  Government  were  transferred  to  the 
District  in  1800.  Congress  met  there  for  the  first  time 
in  November  of  that  year  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  following  February. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
District  occurred  in  1846  when  Congress,  responding  to 
petitions  from  inhabitants  of  the  affected  section,  re- 
troceded  to  Virginia  the  area  originally  received  from 
that  State.* 

The  original  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia became  the  boundary  line  between  Virgirua  and 
the  District,  at  low  water  mark  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  River. ^  In  1927  jurisdiction  over  a  small 
tract  of  made  land  on  the  Virginia  side  was  ceded  to  the 
State. ^  Claims  have  been  advanced  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the 
high  water  mark  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  line  is  still  unsettled,  although  the  District 
of  Columbia-Virginia  Boundary  Commission,  which 
fimctioned  during  1934-36,  has  made  its  report  and 
disbanded. 

Most  of  the  building  lots  originally  acquired  by 
Federal  Government  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  usea  >  '■ 
finance  Government  building  construction.     The  5- 

<  9  Stat.  35,  ch.  35,  approved  July  9,  1846.  ^' 

«  See  Marine  Railway  and  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  v.  United  States,  267  U.  S.  47,  63.      ■( 
0  44  Stat.  1176,  ch.  171,  approved  Feb.  23,  1927. 
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acres  purchased  as  sites  for  official  buildings  equaled 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  present  land  area  of 
the  District,  and  all  the  Federal  holdings  other  than  for 
streets  and  alleys  equaled  less  than  4  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent land  area.  Since  1800  the  National  Government 
has  purchased  many  additionq,l  tracts.  In  1936  it  held 
title  to  11,213  acres,  representing  28.7  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  District.  The  area  in  streets  through- 
out the  District  is  now  only  twice  the  original  street 
reservations  in  the  city  of  Washington,  though  the  city 
occupied  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  land  area  of  the 
present  District.  Property  held  by  private  taxable 
owners  comprises  45.4  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
District  and  that  held  by  tax-exempt  owners  other  than 
the  Federal  and  District  governments  comprises  4.1 
percent.  The  details  of  land  ownership  and  use  are 
given  in  table  4A. 


Table  4A. — Ownership  and  use  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — June  SO,  1936 


Acres 

Percent 

Ownership  and  use 

Of  total 
area 

Of  land 
area 

Owned  by  United  States: 

Occupied  by  buildings  or  adjacent  to  building 
sites  __    -      _    _ 

5,  660. 12 

5, 354. 91 
197. 83 

12.8 

12.1 

.4 

14.5 

Parks,  reservations,  and  parcels  without  build- 
ings 1 _- . 

13.7 

Used  by  District  government 

.5 

Total — 

11,  212. 86 

25.3 

28.7 

Owned  by  District  government: 

Occupied  by  buildings  or  adjacent  to  building 
sites 

812. 69 

223.20 

2.88 

1.8 
.5 

2.1 

Vacant 

.6 

Used  by  Federal  Government  

(') 

Total .. 

1,  038.  77 

2.3 

2.7 

Owned  and  used  for  tax-exempt  purposes: 

Used  for  education .. 

500.  07 
331.  89 
281.28 
31.77 
21.70 
433.  60 

1.1 
.7 
.6 
.1 
.1 

1.0 

1.3 

Used  for  churches 

.8 

Used  for  cemeteries 

.7 

Used  for  hospitals 

.1 

Used  for  embassies.  .  - 

.1 

Used  for  other  purposes 

1.1 

Total _._ 

1,  600.  31 

3.6 

4,1 

Dedicated  streets. 

7,  500. 00 

16.9 

19.1 

Total  non-taxable  land  area 

21,351.94 

48.1 

64.6 

Owned  privately: 

Improved  properties 

9,  874.  59 
7,  924. 96 

22.3 
17.9 

25.2 

Unimproved  properties 

20.2 

Total 

17,  799.  55 

40.2 

45.4 

Total  land  area 

39,151.49 
5, 164.  83 

88.3 
11.7 

100.0 

Area  under  water    .. 

Total  area 

44, 316. 32 

100.0 

1  This  land,  however,  contains  buildings  with  a  value  of  $216,900  as  estimated  by 
the  District  assessor.  The  areas  actually  occupied  by  these  buildings  have  not  been 
ascertained  and  therefore  cannot  be  deducted. 

'  Under  0.05  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  supplied  by  District  assessor. 
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The  political  relationships  to  be  maintained  by  the 
habitants  of  the  District  with  tlieir  local  government 
1  with  the  Federal  Government  were  clouded  from 
e  beginning.     By  establishing  the  States  as  units  for 


representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college, 
the  Constitution  plainly  denied  national  representation  to 
the  residents  of  the  District.  There  is,  however,  no  record 
that  the  Constitutional  Convention  gave  particular 
consideration  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  providing 
for  the  political  rights  of  a  people  who,  while  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  citizens  of  no  State.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  there  were  suggestions  that 
local  suffrage  be  granted  to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict,'' and  Madison,  in  discussing  the  seat-of-govem- 
ment  clause  in  The  Federalist^  seems  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  given  a  voice  in 
their  local  affairs.^  But  between  1790  and  1800  there 
was  no  recorded  reference,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued.^ 


OWNERSHIP    AND    USE    OF    LAND 
IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

JUNE     30,  1936 


-TOTAL    AREA.  44.316  52  ACRES 


-OWNEO  PRlVATEL3f 


-UNIMPROVED 


OWWEO  BY  DISTRICT  GOVERWMEWT 

KCUPieo  ev  BuiLOnCS 
—  OWNED  BY  UNITEO  STATES 
-PARKS,  ACSCRWTIONS,  ETC 
-USED  Bt  OSTfllCT 

-OEDICATEO    STREETS 


UNDER  WATEH 


SOURCE       COMPILED    FROM  OAT*    SUPPLIED    BT    OfSTfllCT     ASSESSOR 


Chaut  1. 

With  the  transfer  of  (he  Governmont  ofricos  to  iho 
District,  the  question  of  the  ptihticnl  status  of  the 
inhabitants  couUl  no  h>nger  bo  postiionod.  Under 
provisions  of  the  District  act  of  1790,  tlie  laws  of 
Virginia  and  Miuvhiiul  nMnniiiod  in  force  within  tlie 
District  until  ISOO  and  the  inhabitants  retained  (heir 
citizenship  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  8(a(ps.  huh^eil, 
the  question   which  occupied   Congre.'^s   wlien   it  first 

'  Brvan,  A  Ilhtorv  of  the  National  Capital,  I,  pp.  M-IS. 

•  Tlie  Fedtralist,  No.  XLUI.     Sec  below,  soc.  17. 

•  Dryftn.  "The  DoRlnnlnRS  of  OovornmonllnUionislTicl". /?«corrf*o/t*<  CUvmMa 
IJUtorical  Socletv,  v.  0  (1903),  p.  68. 
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approached  District  matters  on  December  31,  1800, 
was  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  was  auto- 
matically terminated  and  that  of  Congress  made  exclu- 
sive by  the  removal  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
District.'" 

Congress  was  memorialized  by  some  groups  within 
the  District  to  assume  jurisdiction  at  once  and  set  up 
a  system  of  local  government.  Other  groups  asked 
that  action  be  deferred  until  an  adequate  system  could 
be  devised  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
residents.  A  constitutional  amendment,  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  the  District  in  the  Federal  Government, 
was  suggested.  In  Congress,  as  in  the  District,  opinions 
were  divided,  but  an  act  concerning  the  District  was 
adopted  in  February  1801.  It  continued  in  operation 
the  then  existing  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  but 
ended  the  further  legislative  authority  of  the  States 
within  the  District  and  established  direct  control  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  corporate  powers  of 
the  existing  municipal  corporations  of  Georgetown 
and  Alexandria  were  continued,  and  two  county 
governments  were  established.  In  1802  the  city  of 
Washington  was  chartered. 

The  date  when  Congress  assumed  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction was  subsequently  held,  by  a  court  decision,  to 
have  been  the  first  Monday  in  December  1800,  the  day 
appointed  by  the  act  of  1790  for  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government."  At  this  date  public  property  of  the 
ceding  States  within  the  District  passed  to  the  National 
Government. 

Suffrage 

Residents  of  the  District  had  no  suffrage  in  national 
affairs  after  1800,  when  they  lost  their  rights  under  the 
laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  (imposing  residence, 
age,  and  property  qualifications)  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors  and  other  national  officers.  Beginning  in  1871 
they  were  permitted  to  elect  a  nonvoting  delegate  to 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  but  this  privilege 
was  terminated  in  1874. 

Suffrage  in  local  affairs  also  was  terminated  ia  1874. 
Before  that  time,  the  privilege  of  voting  for  certain 
local  officers  was  accorded  to  inhabitants  of  the  munic- 
ipahties  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  until  1871  and 
of  Alexandria  while  that  town  remained  part  of  the 
Federal  District.  There  was  no  local  vote  in  selection 
of  county  officials  at  any  time  after  1800.  From  1871 
to  1874,  under  the  territorial  form  of  District  govern- 
ment, there  was  suffrage  in  local  affairs  throughout 
the  District,  but  some  of  the  most  influential  offices 
were  filled  by  appointment  rather  than  election.'^ 

Legal  Status  of  the  District 

For  purposes  of  fiscal  and  other  relationships  with 
the  Federal  Government,  there  is  a  necessary  distinction 
between  the  legal  status  of  the  area  comprised  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  government  of  the 
District.  _  The  courts  have  several  times  observed  that 
the  District  was  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Union,  rather  than  to  provide  a  special  type  of 
local  government  for  the  particular  area.'^     In  fulffil- 

'»  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capiat,  I,  pp.  390-391. 

"  United  States  v.  Hammond,  1  Cranch  Circuit  Court  Reports,  15-21. 

"  See  below,  the  history  of  local  government. 

"  See  18  Corpus  Juris,  1354,  and  cases  cited. 


ment  of  these  purposes  and  by  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision.  Congress  has  sole  and  plenary  legis- 
lative power  over  the  District,  its  jurisdiction  com- 
prising all  the  legislative  power  of  a  local  or  State 
legislature  as  well  as  the  legislative  power  of  the  general 
government.  Congress  is,  of  course,  limited  in  general 
by  express  constitutional  provisions.  It  could  not,  for 
example,  grant  suffrage  in  national  affairs  or  voting 
representation  in  Congress  without  authority  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  its  plenary 
power  enables  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  District  upon 
matters  to  which  its  authority  would  not  extend  if  the 
acts  were  intended  to  apply  in  the  States.'* 

The  District  is  not  a  "State"  in  the  sense  of  being 
one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Union  nor  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  independent  sovereignty,  but  since 
the  District  is  in  some  respects  a  separate  political 
community,  the  courts  have  said  that  it  may  under 
certain  circumstances  be  deemed  the  equivalent  of  a 
State. '^  Thus  it  may  be  treated  as  a  State  for  the 
purpose  of  levies  of  direct  Federal  taxes  which,  before 
adoption  of  the  sixteenth  constitutional  amendment, 
were  required  to  be  "apportioned  among  the  several 
States"  (art.  1,  sec.  2);"^  and  it  has  been  held  to  be  a 
State,  as  that  word  is  used  in  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  with  respect  to  the  ownership,  disposition,  and 
inheritance  of  property.'^  On  the  other  hand  the  Dis- 
trict, like  the  Territories,  is  not  a  State  within  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  extends  the  Federal 
judicial  power  to  all  cases  "between  citizens  of  different 
States"  (art.  3,  sec.  2);  consequently  citizens  of  the 
District  may  not  bring  action  in  Federal  courts  against 
citizens  of  States.'*  But  the  District  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  Territories  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  the  Territories  are  ephemeral  subdivisions 
of  the  outlying  dominion — transitory  establishments 
designed  to  tide  over  a  period  of  pupilage — whereas  the 
District  is  "a  selected  area  set  apart  for  the  enduring 
purposes  of  the  general  government,  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  purely  local  aft'airs  is  obviously  sub- 
ordinate and  incidental."'^ 

The  local  government  of  the  District  may  be  viewed 
as  an  agency  of  the  National  Government,  but  there 
are  legal  precedents,  establishing  that  it  is  not  a  direct 
portion  of  that  government  nor  a  department  thereof. 
It  is  a  municipal  corporation,  even  though  its  officers 
are  appointed  by  a  superior  authority  and  even  though 
it  may  dift'er  in  many  important  respects  from  the 
ordinary  municipal  corporation.^"  Not  being  a  sov- 
ereignty, the  District  has  no  inherent  legislative  power, 
but  possesses  merely  such  authority  as  Congress 
chooses  to  delegate.  It  has  been  held  that  Congress 
cannot  delegate  its  general  legislative  power,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  authority  to  enact  local  or  municipal 
regulations  or  ordinances.  Even  when  within  the 
limits  of  delegated  power,  any  act  of  the  District 
government  is  necessarily  subject  to  modification  or 
repeal  by  Congress  at  any  time.^' 


»  See  ibid.,  1356-1359,  and  cases  cited. 

'5  Ibid.,  1357,  and  cases  cited. 

'8  Loughborough  d.  Blake,  5  Wheaton  (U.  S.)  324. 

"  Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258. 

"  Hepburn  and  Dundas  v.  Ellzey,  2  Cranch  (U.  S.)  453. 

19  O'Donoghue  v.  U.  S.,  289  U.  S.  516  (1933),  538-539. 

™  See  18  Corpus  Juris,  1356,  and  authorities  cited. 

!'  Ibid.,  1361,  and  cases  cited. 
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History  of  Local  Government 

From  the  acceptance  of  the  District  in  1790  xmtil 
Congress  assumed  authority,  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  made  laws  governing  their  respective 
portions  of  the  District.  Existing  local  governments 
continued  to  manage  local  affairs.  The  Afaryland 
section  remained  part  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  Counties,  subject  to  the  county  levy  courts. 
This  section  included  the  town  of  Georgetown,  incor- 
porated in  1789.  The  Virginia  portion  remained  part 
of  Fairfax  County  and  subject  to  its  county  court. 
This  section  included  the  town  of  Alexandria,  incor- 
porated in  1790.  The  only  authority  exercised  by  the 
United  States  before  1801  was  that  of  the  tliree  com- 
missioners appointed  by  President  Washington  to 
acquire  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Potomac  and 
to  provide  buildings  for  the  government  departments.^^ 

In  1801  the  Maryland  portion  was  made  a  new 
county,  Washmgton  County,  and  the  Virginia  portion 
was  set  off  as  Alexandria  County.^^  The  town  charters 
of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  were  not  altered, 
excepting  that  certain  judicial  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  counties.^'*  With  incorporation  of  the 
city  of  Washington  in  1802,  there  were  five  local 
governments  in  the  District. 

The  number  of  local  governments  in  the  District 
was  reduced  to  three  in  1846,  when  the  county  and  town 
of  Alexandria  were  returned  to  Virginia.  A  quarter 
century  later,  by  act  of  February  21,  1871,  the  separate 
governments  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town and  of  the  county  of  Washington  were  replaced 
by  a  single  government  for  the  District.  The  distinc- 
tive names  of  the  areas  within  the  former  cities  were 
retained  by  the  law,  though  the  corporations  were 
abolished. ^^  The  name,  "Washington",  has  come  into 
general  use  as  a  synonym  for  "District  of  Columbia", 
but  historically  the  city  when  it  was  a  municipal  cor- 
poration was  not  coterminous  with  the  District.^** 

History  of  the  Counties,  1801-71 

In  Alexandria  County  the  form  of  county  government 
remained  practically  unchanged  as  long  as  the  area 
continued  within  the  District.  Before  1801  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  constituted  the  county  court,  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia;  after  that  year, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  found  no  time  for  systematic  revision  or 
material  amendment  of  the  laws  appljdng  to  tliis 
portion  of  the  District.  Consequently  Alexandria 
County  continued  for  more  than  40  years  subject  to 
the  laws  as  they  were  in  1800.  There  were  no  Federal 
bmldings  or  improvements  in  that  section,  and  the 
residents  were  dissatisfied  because  they  derived  no 
benefits  from  inclusion  in  the  District.  They  were 
disfranchised  in  national  affairs;  in  fact,  the  only  suf- 
frage was  that  of  "freeholders  and  housekeepers"  of 
the  town  of  Alexandria  in  local  affairs.  Repeated 
pleas  for  retrocession  finally  led  the  legislature  of 
Virginia    to   offer   formally    to   accept   return   of   the 

"  See  Dodci,  Qovernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pp.  27-30. 
"  2  Stat.  103,  th.  15,  approved  Feb.  27,  1801. 
"  Ibid.,  sec.  16. 

"  16  Stat.,  419.  ,  . 

"  See  08th  Coug.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  822.  Naming  the  Seat  of  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  (report  to  accompany  S.  1181),  Dec.  10,  1024,  serial  8388. 
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territory.  Congress,  by  act  of  July  9,  1846,  authorized 
retrocession  if  voted  on  favorably  by  the  citizens  of 
the  area.  At  the  election  a  majority  approved  and  a 
presidential  proclamation  of  September  7,  1846,  com- 
pleted the  process.^' 

The  county  of  Washington  was  governed  untU  1812 
as  a  count}^  under  Maryland  laws,  but  the  justices  of 
the  peace  who  made  up  the  levy  court  were  appointed 
after  1800  by  the  President  instead  of  by  the  Governor 
of  Maryland.  By  act  of  1812  Congress  provided  for 
sectional  representation  in  the  lexj  court,  A^ith  two 
justices  to  be  appointed  to  it  from  the  part  of  the 
county  east  of  Rock  Creek  and  outside  the  city  of 
Wasliington,  two  from  west  of  Rock  Creek,  outside 
Georgetown,  and  tliree  from  Georgetown.  The  city 
of  Wasliington  was  not  to  be  represented.  Real  and 
personal  property  \\-itliLn  the  citj"  was  freed  from 
county  taxes  and  the  county  was  relieved  from  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  but  the  city 
was  required  to  bear  one-half  of  the  general  county 
expenses,  other  than  for  roads  and  bridges  outside 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  Similar  arrangements 
were  made  for  Georgetown  in  1820,  when  property 
vidthin  this  town  was  exempted  from  county  taxes  and 
the  town  was  required  to  support  its  own  poor  and  to 
pay  one-fourth  of  county  e.xpenses  for  the  orphans' 
court,  office  of  coroner,  and  jaU,  and  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  certain  roads.  (See  sec.  7.)  The  levy  board 
was  reconstituted  in  1848  by  the  addition  of  four  mem- 
bers appointed  from  Washington  city.  In  1862  Con- 
gress repealed  the  requirement  that  the  le\'y  court  be 
appointed  from  among  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
in  the  follo^\'ing  year  the  membership  was  changed  to 
nine  persons  appointed  for  overlapping  terms  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Three  of  the  nine  members  were  made  appointive  from 
the  city  of  Wasliington,  one  from  Georgetown,  and 
five  from  the  county  outside  these  mmiicipalities. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  1871.^ 

History  of  Town  and 
City  Governments  to  1871 

The  mayor-council  form  of  local  government  pre- 
vailed in  the  municipal  corporations  within  the  District. 
In  the  city  of  Washington  (after  1S12)  and  in  George- 
town the  municipal  legislature  had  two  chambers — a 
board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  councilmen.  In 
Alexandria  there  was  only  one  board,  called  the  com- 
mon council.  In  general,  tlie  mayor  was  titular  head 
of  each  corporation  and  chief  executive  officer,  witli 
appointing  powers  and  a  limited  veto  power  during  most 
of  the  period  in  all  three  municipalities.  There  were 
changes  in  the  charter  laws  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
forms  of  local  organization  were  not  materially  afTocted. 

City  of  Washington'. — The  I'^cileral  Commissioners 
who  located  the  scat  of  government  under  the  law  of 
1790  were  not  by  this  act  given  any  governmental 
authority.  However,  the  State  of  MnrA-huui,  exercis- 
ing its  authority  to  legislate  for  part  of  the  District, 
gave  tliese  Commissioners  in  1791  certain  powers  of 
local  government  within  the  limits  to  be  established  for 


>'  For  the  nets  and  proclanmtlon.  sco  Pitlrtd  0/  Columbia  Code,  I9!9,  pp.  4(n-4«.'i 
On  the  coostltutlounlily  of  the  rotrooossion,  suo  18  Corpiu  Juris,  13M,  an>l  aulborlUei 
cited. 

■I  Soo  Dodd,  op.  cU.,  pp.  31-33;  and  D.  C.  Code,  I0t9,  pp.  4M-4S5, 463, 4av-4«,  ud  403. 
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the  capital  city.  Congress  in  1802  replaced  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  with  a  superintendent  appointive  by 
the  President.  At  almost  the  same  time,  however,  it 
enacted  a  charter  establishing  the  city  of  Washington 
with  a  regular  municipal  government,  including  12 
elective  coimcilmen  and  second  chamber  of  5  members 
chosen  by  the  councilmen  from  their  own  number. 
The  mayor,  who  appointed  all  other  officers,  was 
appointed  by  the  President.  In  1804  the  city  council 
was  reorganized  to  consist  of  nine  popularly  elected 
members  in  each  chamber.^^ 

The  charter  of  1802  was  by  its  terrns  a  temporary 
one  but  was  extended  in  1804  for  a  period  of  15  years. 
In  1812  it  was  materially  altered.  The  city  was  divided 
into  four  wards,  instead  of  three,  with  councilmen  and 
aldermen  elective  by  wards.  The  mayor  was  made 
elective  annually  by  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  board 
of  aldermen.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  were  ex- 
tended. In  1820  an  entirely  new  charter  was  enacted, 
to  continue  in  force  for  20  years  or  until  Congress  made 
other  provision.  The  most  important  change  was  one 
maldng  the  mayor  elective  biennially  by  persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  councilmen  and  aldermen.  All  other 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  aldermen.  Apart  from  minor  amend- 
ments in  1824  and  1826,  the  charter  of  1820  remained 
practically  imaltered  until  1848.  It  was  then  amended 
and  continued  for  another  20-year  term.  The  city 
offices  of  assessor,  register,  collector,  and  surveyor  were 
made  elective,  and  local  suffrage  was  extended  some- 
what. Further  amendments  were  made  in  1864  and 
1865.  In  1868,  when  the  charter  would  have  expired, 
it  was  extended  for  1  year,  and  certain  appointments 
previously  vested  in  the  mayor  were  subjected  to  joint 
election  by  the  aldermen  and  council.  The  mayor's 
appointing  power  was  restored  in  the  following  year, 
and  this  charter,  as  amended,  remained  in  force  until 
the  separate  city  government  was  abolished  in  1871.^° 

Georgetown. — Although  denominated  "city  of 
Georgetown",  Georgetown  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
never  as  a  city.  The  town  was  governed  under  Mary- 
land laws  until  provided  with  a  new  charter  by  Congress 
in  1805.  Aldermen  and  councilmen  were  elective,  and 
these  two  boards  jointly  elected  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder. In  1830  the  mayor  was  made  elective,  as  in 
Wasliington,  by  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  aldermen 
and  councilmen.  Apart  from  some  broadening  of  the 
suffrage  in  1856  and  broadening  of  corporate  powers  in 
1862,  there  were  no  other  important  alterations  in  the 
local  government  until  its  abolition  in  1871.^^ 

Town  OF  Alexandria. — By  congressional  act  of 
February  25,  1804,"  the  town  of  Alexandria  was  given 
practically  a  new  charter.  Restricted  popular  suffrage 
in  the  election  of  members  of  the  common  council  was 
continued  as  under  Virginia  law.  The  council  elected 
a  mayor  annually  until  1843,  when  provision  was 
made  for  his  election  by  voters  qualified  to  elect  coun- 
cilmen. This  was  the  arrangement  at  the  time  of 
retrocession.^^ 


"  See  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  36. 

8»Ibid.,  pp.  36-8;  for  the  principal  act\  see  D.  C.  Code,  19B9,  pp.  450-469. 
"  See  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34,  35;  for  the  principal  acts,  see  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  pp. 
483-495.  »-  .  •  ,  fv 

"  See  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  p.  31,  and  2  Stat.  255,  act  approved  Feb.  25, 1804. 


Metropolitan  Police  District,  1861-78 

Before  1861  police  functions  in  the  District  were 
conducted  by  the  regular  municipal  police  forces, 
augmented  after  1842  by  an  auxiliary  guard  organized 
and  paid  for  entirely  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.^^ In  1861  the  auxiliary  guard  was  abolished 
by  an  act  creating  the  "Metropolitan  Police  District 
of  the  District  of  Columbia",  a  new  agency  covering 
the  entire  District.^*  Control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  was  assigned  to  a  board  comprising  the  mayors 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  President.  Of  the  appointive  mem- 
bers, three  were  required  to  be  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, one  from  Georgetown,  and  one  from  the  county  at 
large.  The  common  councils  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  were  required  to  provide  at  the  expense 
of  the  cities  all  necessary  accommodations  within 
their  respective  city  limits  for  station  houses  and  jails. 
Other  expenses  were  paid  entirely  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  imtil  1865.  During  the  fiscal  years 
1865  through  1876,  two-thirds  of  the  costs  were  paid 
by  the  United  States  and  one- third  by  the  District. 
Thereafter  the  costs  were  divided  equally  between  the 
District  and  the  United  States.  The  Metropolitan 
PoHce  Board  was  retained  until  1878,  when  its  powers 
were  conferred  on  the  District  Commissioners.^^ 

District  Government,  1871-78 

By  an  act  of  February  21,  1871,^°  local  government 
within  the  District  was  radically  changed.  Existing 
local  governments  were  wiped  out  and  a  single  govern- 
ment established  for  the  entire  District,  essentially 
the  same  in  form  as  that  instituted  in  organized  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A 
secretary  was  appointed  in  the  same  manner.  Legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly, 
comprising  a  conned  of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  a  house  of  delegates  elected  by  popular 
vote.  In  nominating  members  of  the  council,  the 
President  was  required  to  select  two  from  Georgetown 
and  two  from  the  county  outside  the  former  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  Members  of  the  house 
of  delegates  were  elected  by  districts  and  required  to 
be  residents  of  their  districts.  The  legislative  power  of 
the  District  assembly  extended  "to  all  rightful  subjects 
of  legislation  within  said  District",  but  certain  subjects 
were  expressly  reserved  from  local  legislation.  Be- 
sides a  limited  veto  power  in  the  governor,  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  assembly  were  subject  to  repeal  or 
modification  by  Congress.  There  was  specific  provi- 
sion that  the  act  should  not  "be  construed  to  deprive 
Congress  of  the  power  of  legislation  over  said  District 
in  as  ample  manner  as  if  this  law  had  not  been  enacted." 
The  District  was  permitted  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  who,  like  delegates 
from  the  several  Territories,  was  accorded  the  right  to 
engage  in  debate  but  not  the  right  to  vote. 

33  5  Stat.  511,  approved  Aug.  23,  1842. 
"  12  Stat.  320,  approved  Aug.  6,  1861. 

"  See  Schmeckebier,  The  District  of  Columbia:  Its  Oovetnment  and  Administration, 
pp.  29,  30;  also  appendix  A  of  this  report. 
a»  16  Stat.  419  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  469) 
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Two  boards  with  executive  and  ordinance-making 
power  also  were  created,  a  board  of  public  works  and  a 
board  of  health.  The  board  of  public  works  was  given 
entire  control  of  the  work  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
streets,  avenues,  alleys,  and  sewers  of  the  city,  and  all 
other  works  which  might  be  entrusted  to  their  charge 
by  the  legislative  assembly  or  Congress.  It  consisted 
of  the  governor  and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  specified  that  one  member  should  be  a 
civil  engineer,  one  a  citizen  and  resident  of  George- 
town, and  one  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  District 
outside  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
The  board  of  health  was  given  powers  to  regulate  mat- 
ters affecting  pubhc  health  and  to  perform  any  other 
duties  imposed  by  the"  legislative  assembly.  The  board 
of  police  continued  independent  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment." 

Despite  abohtion  of  the  municipal  corporations  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  in  1871,  the  schools  within 
these  cities  remained  under  separate  boards  of  school 
trustees  until  1874.  There  was,  however,  a  practical 
consolidation  of  the  school  systems  in  1871  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  person  as  superintendent  La  both 
cities.  In  Washington  County,  outside  the  cities,  a 
congressional  act  of  1856  for  estabhshing  a  public  school 
system  had  been  rejected  by  the  voters  upon  a  refer- 
endum. A  similar  measure  was  enacted  by  Congress 
ia  1862  and  imposed  without  referendum.  Until  1871 
the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  were  appoLated 
from  subdivisions  of  the  District  by  the  levy  court  of 
the  county.  The  county  board  of  school  commissioners 
continued  in  existence  untU  1874,  but  from  1871  until 
1874  its  members  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  District.  At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  were  under  four  separate  boards — ■ 
a  board  of  trustees  of  white  schools  in  Washington,  a 
similar  board  in  Georgetown,  a  board  of  trustees  of  the 
county  of  Washington,  and  a  board  of  trustees  (estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1862)  in  charge  of  schools  for 
colored  children  in  Georgetown  and  Washington  cities.^^ 

The  Territorial  form  of  government  estabhshed  in 
1871  continued  only  3  years.  A  broad  program  of 
costly  physical  improvements  prosecuted  by  the  board 
of  public  works  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  the  debt  of 

"  See  Schmeokebier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30-34. 
»  See  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  pp.  228-230. 


the  District  government.  In  response  to  citizens' 
meniorials  charging  that  there  had  been  dishonest 
administration,  wasteful  expenditure,  and  unauthorized 
projects.  Congress  appointed  investigating  committees 
to  survey  the  situation.  One  of  these  committees 
recommended  abohtion  of  the  existing  local  govern- 
ment, though  it  was  not  prepared  to  suggest  at  once 
the  specifications  of  a  new  organization.^*  By  act  of 
June  20,  1874,*"  the  territorial  government  was  replaced 
by  a  temporary  government  headed  by  a  commission 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  was 
no  fixed  term  of  office  for  the  commissioners  and  no 
requirement  that  they  be  residents  of  the  District. 
They  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  the  governor  and  board 
of  public  works,  but  were  directed  by  law  not  to  make 
any  contract  or  incur  any  obhgation  other  than  as 
might  be  necessary  in  administering  valid  laws  for 
government  of  the  District,  in  executing  existing  legal 
contracts,  and  in  protecting  or  preserving  existing  or 
uncompleted  improvements.  The  act  pro\'ided  al^o 
that  the  President  should  detail  an  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army  to  have  charge  of  street,  road,  and 
bridge  work  under  direction  of  the  commissioners.  For 
the  first  time  since  creation  of  the  District,  there  was 
no  provision  for  local  suffrage  of  any  kind.*' 

Provision  was  made  for  consolidating  the  four  local 
boards  of  school  trustees,  and  tliis  was  done  by  order 
of  the  District  Commissioners  in  1874.*^ 

District  Government  Since  1878 

By  legislation  of  June  1 1 ,  1878,*^  the  commission  form 
of  government  was  continued  with  modifications  as 
the  permanent  form  of  government  of  the  District. 
Tliis  form  of  organization  has  persisted  to  the  present 
time  Avith  only  minor  changes  and  some  additions. 
The  act  of  1878  is  still  the  organic  act  of  the  District, 
although  it  has  been  superseded  at  some  points  and 
supplemented  at  others  by  later  enactments.  The 
structure  of  the  District  government  under  the  basic 
act  and  additions  made  since  1S7S  are  indicated  in 
section  6  of  this  report. 


"  See  below,  appendix  A,  a  review  of  the  Morrill  committee  report. 

<o  18  Stat.  Ue  (ia  D.  C.  Code,  1913,  p.  471). 

*'  See  Schmeokebier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34-35. 

"  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  p.  230;  sea  Schmeckebier,  op.  cit.,  p.  554n. 

"  20  Stat.  102  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  477). 


SECTION    5 

HISTORY    OF    THE    FISCAL    RELATIONS    OF    THE    DISTRICT 

AND    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENTS 


Phases  of  the  Fiscal  Relations 

National  allotments  for  the  support  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Federal  District  have  passed  through  three 
main  stages  since  1790.  Until  1878  there  was  no  fixed 
system.  From  1878  until  1925  Federal  payments  were 
made  on  a  fixed  percentage  basis.  Since  1925  there 
have  been  annual  lump-sum  allowances.  In  addition 
to  these  basic  provisions,  however,  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time  variations  in  the  provisions  for  charging 
particular  items  of  expenditure  and  for  crediting  par- 
ticular local  revenues  between  the  governments.  Also 
there  have  been  various  congressional  acts  retroactively 
changing  the  charge  or  credit  of  specified  items.  Con- 
sequently it  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  statistics  re- 
flecting the  Federal  share  in  District  costs.  Such 
figures  as  have  been  made  available  for  tliis  survey  are 
smnmarized  in  table  5A.  Details  appear  in  later  tables 
and  in  charts  2  and  3. 

Formal  monetary  allowances  and  credits  do  not, 
however,  cover  the  whole  field  of  fiscal  interrelation- 
ships of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments.  Vari- 
ous Federal  departments  perform  services  or  make  prop- 
erty holdings  available  directly  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  District,  and  others  have  contractual  or  informal 
service  relationships  which  are  not  reflected  in  appro- 
priation accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  services 
are  rendered  by  the  District  government  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  National  Government  rather  than  for 
the  District  constituency.  Such  intergovernmental 
services  are  discussed  in  section  8  of  this  report,  and, 
so  far  as  adjustments  can  be  made  for  them,  this  is  done 
in  section  12.  Figures  presented  in  the  present  section 
reflect  only  the  formal  monetary  relationships. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  local  finance 
in  the  District  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  investi- 
gation and  debate  since  1800.  Extensive  congressional 
debates  and  reports  accompanied  the  changes  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  system  of  Federal  grants.  The 
results  of  each  inquiry  and  the  views  expressed  in  Con- 
gress are  summarized  in  appendix  A,  which  includes  the 
legislative  background  for  adoption  of  the  fixed  per- 
centagelbasisln  1878,  the  change  in  the  percentage  in 
1920,  and  substitution  of  the  lump-sum  system  in  1924. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  review  are  included  at 
the  end  of  this  section. 

The  circumstances  giving  occasion  for  special  official 
inquiry  have  varied,  and  the  form  of  inquiry  also  has 
varied.  In  1834-36  and  in  1874  the  objective  was  to 
save  the  District  from  the  consequences  of  defaults 
upon  its  public  debt;  also  in  1874  and  again  in  1876  the 
objective  was  to  draft  a  permanent  form  of  local 
government.  More  recently  the  investigations  have 
been  instituted  usually  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 


formula  to  settle  the  Federal-District  fiscal  relation- 
ships, either  upon  some  special  point  or  generally. 
Sometimes  the  inquiry  has  been  made  by  a  special  joint 
committee — as  was  the  case  with  the  Allison  and  Mor- 
rill reports  of  1874,  the  Hunton  report  of  1875,  the 
Chilton  report  of  1916,  and  the  Phipps  report  of  1923. 
In  two  cases  it  was  made  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House — the  Johnson  report  of  1892  and  the  Mapes 
report  of  1931.  The  Poland  report  of  1874  was  from 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  Southard 
report  of  1835  and  Tyler  report  of  1836  were  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District,  and  the  Stoddert 
report  of  1834,  the  school  lots  report  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
1856,  the  Starkweather  report  of  1872,  Babcock  report 
of  1896,  and  tax  reports  of  1912  and  1914  were  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District.  Some  of  these  com- 
mittees employed  accountants,  fiscal  specialists,  or  other 
outside  assistants.  For  the  most  part  they  conducted 
hearings  and  received  briefs  and  based  their  reports 
upon  materials  thus  gathered  or  obtained  through  the 
researches  of  committee  members.  In  two  recent 
instances  the  whole  investigation  was  entrusted  to  an 
administrative  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  were  in  1929  and  1930,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  prepared  two  reports,  and  in  1935  when  the 
Treasury  Department  made  a  study  of  comparative 
tax  burdens.  The  present  investigation  is  the  first 
official  inquiry  by  an  agency  outside  the  Congress 
without  permanent  administrative  relationsliips  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Table  5A. — Approximate  share  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  local  government  expenditures  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
Specified  periods,  1790-1936 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Method  ot  sharing  and 
fiscal  years  covered 

Aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  District 
government 

Aggregate  payments  by 
United  States 

All 
funds  1 

General 
funds 
only  2 

Net 
amount  3 

Percent 
of  expend- 
itures, all 
funds 

Percent 
of  expend- 
itures, gen- 
eral funds 

(a)  No  fixed  system— 1790- 
1878  (89  vears)* 

$83, 821 

365, 331 
96,  467 

471, 486 

$32, 414 

168,  451 
34,  295 

100, 000 

Pel. 
38.7 

46.1 
35.6 

21.2 

Pet. 

(6)  Flat  percentage  system— 
60%:      1879-1920      (42 
years) 

$347, 841 
92, 026 

433, 115 

48.4 

40%:   1921-24  (4  years). 

(c)  Lump-sum — 1925-36  (12 

years) 

37.3 
23.1 

'  Comprises  the  general  fund  of  the  District,  the  gasoline  tax  fund,  the  vrater  fund, 
and  payments  by  the  District  into  the  policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund. 

'  Includes  payments  into  the  policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund. 

'  After  deducting  from  the  gross  payments  for  1903  and  later  years  certain  local 
revenues  credited  in  part  to  the  United  States,  as  noted  in  the  text. 

*  The  data  are  approximate  only.    See  note  to  table  5B. 


Sources:  (a)  Table  5B. 
as  detailed  in  table  50. 


(6)  and  (c)  Statement  compiled  by  the  District  auditor, 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  AND  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS 

BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
FISCAL    YEARS,  1879-1936 


WATER  FUND 
GASOLINE    TAX   FUNO 
GENERAL  FUND 


SOURCE      TABULATION    8T   DISTRICT    AUDITOR 


Chart  2. 


Period  1790-1878— 
No  Fixed  System 

In  the  absence  of  a  definite  plan  of  contributions  by 
the  Federal  Government,  residents  of  the  District  made 
repeated  appeals  to  Congress  during  the  period  1800  to 
1871  for  rehef  from  a  situation  which  they  claimed  was 
becoming  intolerable.  It  was  argued  that  the  District, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Nation,  was  laid  out  and  was  being 
developed  on  a  scale  beyond  the  means  of  an  average 
municipality,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  share  with  the  citizens  the  cost  of  its  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from 
the  Federal  buildings  themselves,  there  was  slight  phys- 
ical improvement  of  the  District  before  1871.  Indeed, 
it  was  partly  as  a  result  of  local  pressure  for  more  speedy 
development  that  the  government  of  the  District  was 
unified  in  that  year. 

Even  during  tliis  period,  despite  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive policy,  fixed  rules  were  occasionally  formulated 
for  Federal  contributions  to  particular  items  of  expendi- 
ture. For  example,  an  act  of  May  15,  1820,  provided 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  on  a  front-foot  basis 
for  street  and  sidewalk  improvements  along  any  Federal 
property.  Payment  was  to  be  made  from  sales  of  lots 
owned  by  the  Government  in  the  city.' 

1  3  Stat.  583,  sec.  15  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  459). 


A  Senate  committee  reconmiended  in  1835  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
local  government  expense,  based  upon  its  property 
holdings  in  the  District,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  this 
direction.^  The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continued  to  be  irregular  but  were  more  Uberal. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  state  accuratel}'  the  amount 
of  Federal  allotments  to  District  purposes  during  this 
period,  chiefly  because  of  the  dilTiculties  of  distinguish- 
ing between  payments  for  ordinary  Federal  operations 
within  the  District  and  payments  for  tlie  special  benefit 
of  the  District.  In  1878  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Sherman,  prepared,  in  response  lo  a  request  from 
the  Senate,  a  detailed  statement  exhibiting  "all  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  from  the  National  Treasury, 
for  public  and  private  purposes,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  from  July  16,  1790,  to  June  30,  1870." 
Aggregate  net  expenditures  after  credits  for  repayments 
and  other  offsets,  were  reported  at  $92,U2.3"Hi,  but 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  sum  was  expended  within 
the  District  for  the  routine  operations  of  ordinary 
Federal  departments  and  for  provision  of  Federal 
buildings.^     In  the  Chdton  committee  hearings  of  1915, 

>  Cf.  23d  CoDR.,  2d  sess..  S.  Poc.  No.  97. 

'  45th  Conp.,  2d  ses,s.,  Senate  I'reciilire  Poeiimenlt,  vol,  3,  no.  M.  "I/Ollor  from  (tip 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  coiiiiiiiiiiioiilinR,  in  niiswor  to  n  Spnnio  rp^oliilion  of  \]t. 
29,  187S,  nsliitcmcnt  of  nppropriution.';  nml  e\|H"nililiiros  from  Iho  Niilioiinl  lrri-iir\, 
for  public  nnd  private  purpo.ses,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  July  n..  i:i'  lo 
Juno  30,  1876"  (serial  1782).     See,  especially,  the  recapitulnllon  at  p.  307 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 
BY   DISTRICT  FUNDS  AND  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

FISCAL    YEARS,  1879-1936 


1679  1635  1890  1895  1900  1905  I9r0  1915  1920  1925  1930  1936 


SOURCE       TABULATION    BY    DISTRICT    AUDITOR 


GENERAL  FUND  GASOLINE  TAX  FUND  WATER  FUND 


Chart  3. 


a  representative  of  the  joint  citizens'  committee  of  the 
District  submitted  tabulations  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  a  selection  of  items  in  the  Sherman  report.'* 
These  tabulations  indicated  that  for  the  entire  period 
1790  through  1876  there  were  Federal  payments  of 
$26,628,728  for  municipal  purposes  of  the  District. 
These  payments  were  divided  by  periods  as  follows: 

1790  to  1835,  inclusive $1,  429,  079 

1836  to  1870,  inclusive 12,  477,  159 

1871  to  1876,  inclusive 12,  722,  490 

The  tabulation  by  years  indicated  that  from  1790  to 
1835  there  were  22  years  with  no  Federal  payments, 
against  24  years  in  which  there  were  such  payments, 
and  that  there  were  Federal  payments  in  every  year 
from  1823  through  1876.  By  supplementing  these  sta- 
tistics from  the  Sherman  report  with  data  from  financial 
records  of  the  District,  the  citizens'  committee  prepared 
a  table,  reproduced  as  table  5B,  which  indicated  that 
the  Federal  Government  met  approximately  38.7  per- 
cent of  all  local  governmental  costs  from  1790  through 
1878.  Based  on  this  tal)le,  the  aggregate  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  period  1790-1835  was  25.7  percent;  for 
1836-70,  41.2  percent;  and  for  1871-78,  38.6  percent. 
As  the  committee  explained,  however,  the  statement 
was  only  approximate. 

*  64th  CoDK.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doe.  No.  247,  "Fiscal  Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia",  Hearings,  vol.  1  (serial  6915),  pp.  41-43. 


Table  5B. — Statement  of  "Contributions  made  respectively  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  Government  from 
1790  to  1878,  inclusive",  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Citizens' 
Committee  of  the  District  in  1915 


Period 

District  of 
Columbia 

United 
States 

1790  to  1835 

$4, 121, 570. 46 
17,  716,  573.  38 
29,  569,  598.  48 

$1,  429,  079.  46 

1836  to  1870 _ 

12,  398,  818.  80 

1870  to  1878._ _ 

18,  585, 857.  59 

Total-— _ 

51,  407,  742. 32 

32,  413,  755.  85 

Excess  by  District  of  Columbia 

18,  993, 986.  47 

"Note. — The  above  statement;  is  approximate  only,  as  the  financial  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  incomplete  for  the  reasons  that  they  were  not  all  made  at 
one  source,  and  also  that  certain  records  are  missing.  The  methods  of  bookkeeping 
and  classification  have  been  quite  different,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  but  an  approximate  statement.  The  authorities  used  in  compiling  the 
record  have  been  the  Sherman  Report,  city  register,  collector  of  taxes,  treasurer  of  the 
District,  commissioners'  reports,  and  statements  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  to 
the  board  of  public  works." 

Source:  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  247,  vol.  1,  p.  41  (serial  6915). 

Period  1879-1924- 

The  Flat  Percentage  System 

In  connection  with  a  reorganization  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  1878,  Congress  undertook  to  pay  regularly 
from  Federal  funds  half  the  expenditures  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  This  arrangement  was  retained  for 
42  years,  until  the  fiscal  year  1921,  when  the  share  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  reduced  to  40  percent. 
The  40-60  basis  continued  for  only  4  years. 
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The  50-50  Basis 

The  flat  percentage  system  was  established  in  the 
organic  act.  After  providing  that  the  District  Com- 
missioners should  submit  annually  to  Congress,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  estimates  of  their  needs 
for  current  and  other  expenses  of  the  District  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  law  of  1878  provided  as 
follows: 

And  to  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of 
said  estimates,  Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of 
50  percentum  thereof;  and  the  remaining  50  percentum  of 
such  approved  estimates  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  upon 
the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said  District  other 
than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 5 

The  50-50  system  continued  as  the  basic  arrangement 
until  the  fiscal  year  1921,  but  Federal  payments  for 
District  purposes  were  not  precisely  50  percent  of  the 
total  during  this  period.  There  were  occasional  de- 
partures from  this  percentage  with  respect  to  particular 
items  of  expenditure;  moreover,  some  miscellaneous 
local  revenues  were  credited  on  occasion  to  the  United 
States,  reducing  the  percentage  of  its  net  payments. 

At  various  times  Congress  provided  that  specified 
appropriations  should  be  paid  entirely  from  revenues  of 
the  District.  For  example,  expenses  of  the  water  dis- 
tribution system  were  paid  entirely  from  revenues  of 
the  District  water  department,  which  have  formed  a 
special  fund  for  that  purpose  since  1880.  Major  addi- 
tions, beyond  the  resources  of  the  water  fund,  however, 
were  charged  on  the  50-50  basis  to  the  United  States  and 
the  District  in  the  fiscal  years  1898  to  1920,  inclusive, 
and  on  the  40-60  basis  from  1921  through  1924,  the 
expenditures  being  treated  as  general  fund  expendi- 
tures of  the  District.  For  the  fiscal  years  1880  to  1916, 
inclusive,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Washington 
aqueduct  was  charged  half  to  the  United  States  and 
half  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  water  department; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917  and  thereafter  it  was  charged 
whoUy  to  the  water  revenues.^ 

For  some  years  after  1878  the  miscellaneous  revenues 
of  the  District,  other  than  those  derived  from  licenses 
and  taxes,  were  deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  District.  Beginning  with 
the  appropriation  act  of  1889,  Congress  provided  at 
various  times  that  specific  sources  of  revenue  be  credited 
half  to  the  United  States  and  half  to  the  District 
government.''  Some  of  the  receipts  of  earlier  years 
were  subsequently  recredited  to  the  United  States  out 
of  District  revenues.  The  receipts  thus  reassigned 
were  principally  for  fines  collected  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  and  fines  collected 
in  the  police  court.  Appropriation  acts  from  1913  to 
1919  provided  for  reimbursing  the  United  States  in 
amounts  totaling  $2,444,148.16,  each  itern  representing 
revenues  improperly  credited  to  the  District  or  ex- 
penditures which,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  had  been 
improperly  charged  to  the  United  States.^  Another 
adjustment  made  about  this  time  by  the  Comptroller 

»  20  Stat.  in2,  see.  3  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  478). 

0  Sohmeckebier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43,  433. 

'  For  a  list  of  ttio  acts  providing  for  division  of  the  credit  for  certain  nistnct  reve- 
nues, see  ibid.,  pp.  43^4,  footnote.  See  also  4,  Decisions  of  Complrolter  General  (Apr. 
18,  1925),  p.  809. 

!  For  a  list>f  tlie  items,  witii  statutory  citations  and  footnote  explanations,  see 
Schmeckebief,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-54. 


of  the  Treasury  without  legislation  was  a  charge 
against  the  District  of  $52,973.64  in  settlement  of  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
education  of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.^ 

Because  of  the  retroactive  application  of  these  adjust- 
ments and  their  complicated  character,  it  is  not  feasible 
to  indicate  their  net  efi^ect  upon  the  Federal  share  in 
District  municipal  expenditures.  The  recrediting  of  re- 
ceipts was  based  in  general  on  two  difi"erent  kinds  of 
claims:  (1)  that  the  revenues  (such  as  District  supreme 
court  fines)  were  essentially  Federal,  not  local,  reven- 
ues, or  (2)  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
credited  with  half  the  revenues  of  actiWties  (such  as 
health  department  fees)  for  which  it  proN-ided  half  the 
funds.  The  recharging  of  expenditures  was  based  in 
general  on  the  contention  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  advanced  mone}^  for  the  District  or  that  the  Dis- 
trict had  simply  been  undercharged. 

Without  adjustments  of  this  sort,  the  year-by-j'ear 
amounts  and  percentages  of  the  Federal  sliare  in  Dis- 
trict expenditures  from  1878  through  1920  are  set  forth 
in  table  5C  and  charts  2  and  3.  As  indicated  in  the 
table,  the  records  of  the  District  auditor  show  that  the 
Federal  Government  received  credits  for  local  miscel- 
laneous revenues  only  in  1903  and  later  years,  although 
there  probably  were  such  credits  earlier.  These  are 
current  credits  for  local  collections  and  do  not  include 
recredits  of  past  receipts,  nor  do  they  reflect  recharged 
expenditures. 

The  gross  Federal  payments  during  the  42  fiscal 
years  of  the  50-50  basis  represent,  on  an  avernge,  46.8 
percent  of  District  government  payments  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  the  water  fund,  and  49.2  percent  of 
payments  from  the  District  general  fund.  It  mav  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  local  revenues  would  liave 
been  available  entirely  to  the  District  government  had 
there  been  no  Federal  particiiiation  in  expenses.  If, 
therefore,  the  Federal  share  of  local  revenues,  as  cur- 
rently credited,  is  offset  against  the  gross  Federal  pay- 
ments, the  net  contribution  during  1879-1020  is  found 
to  represent  on  an  average  46.1  percent  of  all  District 
payments,  including  payments  from  the  water  fund, 
and  48.4  percent  of  payments  from  the  District  general 
fund.  The  net  Federal  payment  varied  from  54.0  per- 
cent of  all  District  payments  in  1879  to  42.2  percent 
in  1902. 

The  40-60  Basis 

The  equal  division  of  responsibility  for  local  govern- 
mental costs  was  abandoned  in  the  appropriation  net 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  This  act  provideii  that,  apart 
from  certain  items  charged  entirely  to  the  District, 
there  should  be  paid  by  the  Ignited  States  40  percent  of 
the  expenses  of  the  District,  the  remaining  60  jiercont 
to  be  paid  from  District  revenues. '"  In  order  t«i  pro- 
vide sufficient  local  revenue,  the  District  Commissioners 
were  authorized  to  increase  their  tax  rate.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  organic  act  calling  for  equal  contributions 
was  not  repealed;  the  departure  was  enacted  for  the 

•  For  dctnlls  and  clUtions,  spo  IMd.,  p.  Mn. 

i»41  Stnt.  H37.  approved  Juno  S,  l!i'J<),    On  tlio  drruiii.'il.iiuiv'*  surrounding  Ihe 
clinngc,  sec  appendix  A. 
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Table  5C. — Expenditures  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  funds  and  contributions  by  the  United  States — Fiscal  years  1879-1936 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Expenditures 

Contributions  by  United  States 

Gross 

Less  re- 
ceipts 
covered  to 

credit 

of  United 

States  2 

Net 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

General 
fundi 

Water 
fund 

Gasoline 
tax  fund 

On  flat  per- 
cent basis 

On  lump- 
sum basis 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia 
payments 

Percent  of 

District  of 

Columbia 

general 

fund 

60-50  basis: 

$3, 143 
3,450 
3,683 
3,455 
3,620 
3,602 
3,913 

3,797 
3,939 
4,130 
5,  074 
5,568 

5,747 
6,172 
5,557 
6,102 
6.103 

6,260 
6,252 
6,586 
7,167 
7,749 

9,204 
9,663 
9,  641 
9,818 
11, 588 

11,  847 
11,373 
12, 195 
13, 187 
11,396 

12, 125 
13,  098 

12,  504 
12,543 

13,  211 

13,  401 
13,  714 
15, 119 
17,  896 
20,739 

$3, 060 
3,280 
3,542 
3,357 
3,615 
3,491 
3,762 

3,609 
3,723 
3,912 
4,765 
6,373 

5,526 
5,883 
5,269 
5,750 
6,678 

5,860 
5,972 
6,345 
6,906 
7,302 

8,855 

9,303 

.    9,088 

'      9, 084 

11, 178 

11,  437 

10,  863 
11,634 
12,654 
10, 802 

11,489 

12,  439 

11,  664 

11,  772 

12,  606 

12,  808 
12,  941 
14,  384 
17,  096 
19,  864 

$83 
170 
141 
98 
105 
111 
151 

188 
216 
218 
309 
195 

221 
289 
288 
352 
426 

400 
280 
241 
261 
447 

349 
360 
663 
734 
410 

410 
510 
561 
533 
694 

636 
659 
840 
771 
605 

693 
773 
735 

800 
875 

$1, 717 
1,653 
1,809 
1,679 
1,765 
1,746 
2,010 

1,901 
1,887 
1,955 
2,380 
2,682 

2,756 
2,861 
2,574 
2,731 
2,728 

2,769 
2,911 
3,151 
3,243 
3,529 

4,249 
4,082 
4,469 
4,672 
6,622 

6,622 
6,404 
5,691 
6,226 
6,355 

5,689 
6,145 
6,800 
5,799 
6,118 

6,333 
6,314 
7,032 
8,084 
9,953 

$1, 717 
1,653 
1,809 
1,679 
1,766 
1,746 
2,010 

1,901 
1,887 
1,955 
2,380 
2,682 

2,756 
2,861 
2,574 
2,731 
2,  728 

2,769 
2,911 
3,151 
3,243 
3,529 

4,249 
4,082 
4, 4,50 
4,649 
5,699 

5,598 
5,383 
5,661 
6,181 
6,285 

5,654 
6,006 
5,538 
5,566 
6,902 

6,058 
6,058 
6,820 
7,716 
9,659 

54.6 
47.9 
49.1 
48.6 
48.8 
48.5 
51.4 

50.1 
47.9 
47.3 
46.9 
48.2 

48.0 
46.4 
46.3 
44.8 
44.7 

44.2 
46.6 
47.8 
45.2 
45.5 

46.2 
42.2 
46.2 
47.4 
48.3 

47.3 
47.3 
46.4 
46.9 
46.4 

46.6 
45.9 
44.3 
44.4 
44.7 

45.2 
44.2 
45.1 
43.1 
46.1 

56.1 

60.4 

51.1 

1RS9 

50.0 

50.2 

50.0 

lg85                                                                         

53.4 

1886                                        .  

52.7 

50.7 

1888                                                                      -  

60.0 

1889                        _          .  .._ 

49.9 

1890                                         .      — 

49.9 

1891 

49.9 

1892                                      

48.1 

1893                                            .  -  .  

48.9 

1894 

47.5 

1895            „         ..       . 

48.0 

1896                                        -  -  

47.3 

1897 

48.7 

1898                               

49.7 

1899                                                .  .  

47.0 

1900 

48.3 

48.0 

1902                                        .  -  .     

43.9 

$19 
23 
23 

24 
21 
30 
45 
70 

35 
139 
262 
233 
216 

275 
256 
212 
368 
394 

49.0 

1904                          .  

51.2 

50.1 

48.9 

1907                               ..  

49.6 

48.7 

1909                  

48.8 

48.9 

49.2 

1912                          

48.3 

1913                                 .....          . 

47.5 

1914     -         — 

47.3 

46.8 

1916 - 

47.3 

1917 

46.8 

47.4 

1919 

45.1 

48.1 

365, 331 

347, 841 

17, 490 

171, 096 

2,645 

168, 451 

46.1 

48.4 

40-60  basis: 

1921                                  

23, 140 
24, 114 
23,  376 
25,  837 

22, 114 
23, 118 
22, 168 
24,  626 

1,026 
996 

1,208 
1,211 

9,218 
9,188 
8,910 
9,130 

516 
413 
628 
694 

8,702 
8,775 
8,282 
8,536 

37,61 
36.39 
35.43 
33.04 

39.35 

37.96 

1923                     

37.36 

34.66 

96,  467 

92, 026 

4,441 

36,  446 

2,161 

34,  295 

35.56 

37,27 

lUMP-suM  basis: 
1925 

31, 102 
32,  720 
35,  919 

37,  615 

38,  610 
43,  823 

46,  648 
46,  999 
40,  779 
35,  560 
3  39,  311 
42,  500 

29,  084 

30,  246 

33,  624 

34,  716 

35,  478 
40,  658 

4?,  994 
43,  562 
37.346 

31,  824 
3  35,  288 

38,  395 

1,367 
1,464 
1,326 
1,497 
1,527 
1,427 

1,659 

1,808 
1,744 
1,594 
1,685 
1,676 

$651 
1,010 
1,069 
1,402 
1,505 
1,738 

1,995 
1,629 
1,689 
2,142 
2,438 
2,429 

1,235 
-15 
-6 
68 
135 
208 

161 
193 
193 
139 
146 
160 

$9, 000 
9.000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

9,500 
9,500 
7,775 
5,700 
3  5,  700 
5,700 

191 
57 

106 
76 
17 
6 

8 
2 
1 
2 
19 
8 

10, 044 
8,928 
8,889 
8,992 
9,118 
9,202 

9,653 
9,691 
7,967 
6,837 
3  5,  827 
6,852 

32.29 
27.29 
24.82 
23.91 
23.68 
21.00 

20.69 
20.58 
19.54 
16.41 
14.82 
13.77 

34.53 

1926 . 

29.52 

1927        - 

26  62 

1928 _ - 

25.90 

1929... 

25.70 

22.63 

1931 

22.45 

1932 _. 

22.25 

1933 

21.33 

1934 .". 

18.34 

16.51 

1936 

15  24 

Total,  1925-36 

471,486 

433,115 

18,  674 

19,  697 

2,617 

97, 875 

492 

100,  000 

21.21 

23  09 

1  General  fund  expenditures  as  shown  here  include  payments  from  District  revenues  into  the  policemen  and  firemen's  relief  fund  and  a  payment  of  $1,000,000  in  1936,  which 
were  shown  separately  by  the  auditor.  They  include  also  gross  contributions  by  the  United  States.  Expenditures  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  District  government  are  not 
included  in  thi.s  table. 

'  The  deductions  for  receipts  covered  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  represent  proportionate  amounts  of  miscellaneous  local  revenues,  as  explained  in  the  text  of  this  section. 
Federal  sharing  in  these  local  revenues  was  discontinued  in  1924;  amounts  shown  after  that  year  are  on  account  cf  revenues  accrued  in  earlier  years.  Miscellaneous  revenues 
released  by  the  United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  reported  by  the  District  auditor  as  follows  (in  dollars):  1926,  $664,319;  1926,  $786,358;  1927,  $768,738;  1928, 
$865,340;  1929,  $935,280;  1930,  $968,761;  1931,  $771,703;  1932,  $885,301;  1933,  $883,107;  1934,  $663,190;  1935,  $803,  577;  1936,  $700,000  (estimate)  (74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations,  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Bill  for  1937,  p.  49.) 

3  The  Federal  lump  sum  for  1935  was  rei)orted  by  the  auditor  as  $4,539,295.  It  is  included  in  this  table  at  $5,700,000.  The  difference  of  $1,160,705  represents  repayment  of  a 
P.  W,  A.  advance  for  sewer  and  park  improvonents,  this  amount  having  been  deducted  before  the  Federal  lump  sum  was  made  available  for  other  District  expenditures. 

Source:  Adapted  from  a  tabulation  supplied  by  the  District  auditor. 
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year  1921  only.  Miscellaneous  revenues  of  the  District 
continued  to  be  credited  equally  to  the  United  States 
and  the  District,  excepting  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  products  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  the 
Infixm  and  of  the  workhouse  and  reformatory,  which 
were  divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  appropriations.^^ 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  again 
adopted  the  40-60  basis  of  division  and  provided  that 
during  that  year  and  thereafter  all  fees,  fines,  and  other 
miscellaneous  items  of  revenue  required  by  law  to  be 
credited  to  the  United  States  and  the  District  shovdd  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  in  the  same  proportions  as 
appropriations  were  paid  by  these  governments.  Sim- 
ilar provision  was  made  for  collections  on  account  of 
special  assessments.'^ 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  adopted 
the  40-60  basis  as  a  permanent  policy,  repealing  the 
50-50  provision  of  1878  by  implication  but  not  ex- 
pressly. The  act  further  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
revenues  arising  from  property  situated  on  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  improved  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  National  and  District  governments,  the  United 
States  should  be  first  credited  with  a  sum  equal  to 
3  percent  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  credited  in  the  proportion  that  each 
government  contributed  to  the  improvement.'^  The 
3  percent  ground  rents  appear  never  to  have  been  paid; 
in  any  case  the  requirement  was  terminated,  according 
to  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General,  with  the  change 
from  the  fixed  percentage  to  the  lump-sum  system  of 
Federal  allotments." 

Despite  the  policy  announced  in  the  appropriation 
act  of  1923,  the  fixed  percentage  system  was  last  used 
for  the  fiscal  year  1924.  In  1925  Congress  turned  to  the 
lump-sum  method,  though  without  specifically  repealing 
the  40-60  provision  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1923. 

The  yearly  and  aggregate  share  of  the  United  States 
in  District  expenditures  during  the  period  of  the  40-60 
basis  are  set  forth  in  table  5C.  The  total  gross  pay- 
ments for  the  4  years  represented  37.8  percent  of  aU 
District  government  expenditures  and  39.6  percent  of 
general  fund  expenditures.  The  net  payments,  after 
deducting  local  revenues  credited  to  the  United  States, 
equaled  35.6  percent  of  all  District  expenditures  and 
37.3  percent  of  general  fund  expenditures. 

Period  1925  to  Present— 
Lump-Sum  System 

Under  the  lump-sum  system,  Congress  has  provided 
in  the  annual  appropriation  act  for  the  District  that  all 
the  expenditures  be  charged  against  District  revenues 
but  has  supplemented  these  revenues  in  each  year  with  a 
fixed  amount  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Certain  local 
revenues  previously  credited  in  part  to  the  United 
States  have  been  credited  entirely  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment since  the  lump-sum  method  was  inaugurated, 
excepting  only  that  the  United  States  has  continued  to 

11  41  Stat.  837,  865,  869;  see  Schmeckebier,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
1'  41  Stat.  1144.    See  Schmeckebier,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 

"  42  Stat.  668,  approved  June  29, 1922  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1919,  p.  246).    See  appendix  A 
on  adoption  of  tills  act. 
'«  4,  Decisions  of  ComplroUer  Oeneral  (Apr.  18,  1925),  p.  869. 


receive  its  proportionate  share  of  special  assessment3 
and  other  revenues  arising  as  the  result  of  expenditures 
from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  earlier 
years.'*  These  revenues  on  account  of  earher  years 
stiU  accrue  in  small  amounts  annually,  as  shown  in 
table  5C,  where  they  are  treated  as  deductions  from 
the  lump  sums  in  determining  net  Federal  payments  to 
the  District.  In  a  footnote  to  the  table  are  indicated 
the  amounts  of  miscellaneous  revenue  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  received  if  the  earlier  pro- 
visions of  law  had  been  continued.  These  amounts 
ranged  from  $663,000  to  .$969,000  a  year. 

The  first  lump-sum  allotment,  for  the  fiscal  j'^ear  1925, 
was  $9,000,000.  The  same  amount  was  designated  for 
each  of  the  follo'wing  fiscal  years  through  1930.  In  1931 
and  1932  the  annual  allotment  was  increased  to 
$9,500,000;  in  1933  it  was  reduced  to  $7,775,000;  and 
in  1934  it  was  fm-ther  reduced  to  $5,700,000.  For  each 
of  the  fiscal  j-ears  1935  and  1936  Congress  again  appro- 
priated $5,700,000.  The  lump  sum  was  reduced  further 
to  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  with  provision  for 
an  independent  surA^ey  to  establish  guides  for  future 
action. 

Summary  of  Federal  Contributions 

A  definitive  statement  of  the  net  amount  paid  from 
general  revenues  of  the  United  States  for  local  District 
governmental  operations  since  1790  cannot  be  achieved. 
Such  a  statement  should  take  account  of  the  variety  of 
intergovernmental  service  relationsliips  existing  over 
the  years.  Some  services  rendered  to  the  District  are 
not  covered  in  the  District  appropriations  but  in  regular 
Federal  departmental  appropriations.  Some  serA-ices 
of  special  interest  to  the  National  Government  are  ren- 
dered by  the  District  government.  Adjustments  for 
recent  years,  developed  and  applied  in  sections  8  and  12 
of  this  report,  indicate  that  such  intergovernmental 
servicesdonot  necessarily  cancel  out.  Adefinitive  state- 
ment should  allow  also  for  various  provisions  of  law 
retroactively  revising  the  credits  for  certain  revenues  or 
the  charges  for  certain  expenditures.  Neither  type  of 
adjustment  is  made  in  the  data  presented  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

Wai^ang  these  adjustments,  the  record  shows  a  steady 
growth  in  the  amount  of  Federal  payments  for  local 
purposes  until  1925  but  a  generally  declining  tendency 
in  the  percentages.  Under  the  flat  percentage  system, 
the  Federal  share  grew  in  amount  as  District  expendi- 
tures grew,  although  dropping  off  somewhat  in  1921 
with  the  shift  from  the  50-50  to  the  40-60  basis.  After 
the  change  to  the  lump-sum  system,  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  allotment  was  constant  for  a  few  years,  rose  in 
one  year,  and  then  declined.  Under  the  lump-sum  sys- 
tem there  has  been  a  continuing  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  federal  payment  as  a  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  District  government.  In  general,  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  share  over  an  extended  period  was 
about  the  same  under  the  irregular  system  of  1700- 
1878  and  the  40-60  system.  It  was  highest  under  the 
50-50  system  and  has  been  lowest — averaging  23  per- 
cent of  general  fund  expenditures  in  the  aggregate — 
under  the  lump-sum  system. 

i>  See  43  Stat.  639,  approved  June  7,  1024,  and  later  annaol  approprlDtlon  acts. 
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Conclusions  of  Previous  Investigations 

The  review  of  previous  official  reports,  in  appendix  A, 
indicates  the  diversity  of  issues  and  considerations  enter- 
ing into  the  problem  of  fiscal  relations  betvi^een  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments.  Conclusions  and 
recommendations,  lil^ewise,  have  exhibited  a  diversity, 
yet  certain  elementaiy  doctrines  have  been  so  frequently 
accepted  in  the  official  reports  that  they  call  for  more 
than  passing  attention.  Mere  repetition  of  particular 
vievi^s  does  not  enhance  their  logical  or  moral  stature, 
but  it  does  suggest  M^hat  assumptions  and  conclusions 
have  appeared  reasonable  at  various  times  to  different 
men.  It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  most  of 
the  official  investigations  have  been  made  directly  by 
committees  of  Congress,  comprising  men  elected  from 
particular  districts  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  operating  under  special  pressure  to  hold  doM^n  the 
taxes  upon  their  constituents;  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
fairly  that  any  of  the  reports  reflects  concern  for  any 
interest  narrower  than  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Consequently  it  seems  unlikely  that  repetition 
and  agreement,  so  far  as  they  occur,  result  from  any 
persistent  bias  in  the  investigating  bodies.  They  seem 
to  represent,  rather,  a  gradual  clarification  of  the  points 
at  issue.  In  the  more  recent  reports  the  problem  of 
fiscal  relations  has  been  seen  as  comprising  a  number  of 
subordinate  problems  rather  than  a  broad  question  to 
be  answered  on  a  wholesale  scale. 

The  Southard  committee  in  1835  took  the  position 
that  Federal  property  should  not  be  taxed,  although 
benefits  common  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  should  be  met  by  mutual  burdens.  The 
Starkweather  report  (1872)  held  that  the  amount  of 
Federal  allotments  should  be  related  to  the  value  of 
United  States  property  in  the  District,  and  the  Hunton 
(1876)  and  Babcock  (1896)  reports  justified  the  fixed 
percentage  system  by  reference  to  the  relative  values 
of  exempt  and  taxable  properties,  but  the  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  1929  and  1930  were  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  shoidd 
pay  taxes  to  the  District  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  its 
properties  and  the  local  tax  rate.  With  this  exception 
there  seems  to  run  through  the  reports  an  unvarying 
assumption  that  the  United  States  could  not  be  taxed 
and  should  not  be  taxed  by  any  regular  taxing  method. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
sometimes  been  proposed  that  Federal  properties  be, 
in  eflFect,  taxed  for  District  purposes.  In  1871  such  a 
proposition  passed  the  House  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate." 

Although  opposed  to  a  taxing  method,  the  Southard 
committee  held  that  the  United  States  has  a  special 
obhgation  to  improve  the  District  in  accordance  with 
its  special  status  as  Capital.  This  view  had  been 
expressed  by  the  Stoddert  committee;  it  was  echoed  in 
the  Poland  and  Chilton  reports  and  indirectly  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  The  Southard, 
Poland,  and  Chilton  reports  were  referring,  however,  to 
direct  Federal  expenditures  for  improvements  enhanc- 

"  Individual  Members  of  Congress  proposed  this  system  in  1876  but  with  a  fixed 
rate  applying  to  Federal  properties.  See  Congressional  Record,  (68th  Cong.,  1st  sess.), 
May  27  and  28,  1924,  pp.  9608,  9731,  and  9736. 


ing  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  Capital,  whereas  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  referring  to  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  local  government  of  the  District  by  the 
presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  nontaxable  property 
and  the  need  for  more  parks  than  in  any  ordinary  cityl 
In  no  report  was  there  explicit  or  even  implied  deni.a 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  expense  of  improvements  designed  particularly 
to  advance  the  District  in  its  relations  as  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government. 

Frequently,  however,  it  was  argued  in  the  congres- 
sional debates  and  suggested  in  some  reports  that  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is,  in  effect, 
ended  with  provision  for  expenditures  of  predominantly 
national  interest.  In  the  reports,  this  was  usually 
corollary  to  the  doctrine  that  residents  and  property 
owners  of  the  District  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay  taxes  for  local  purposes  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  residents  and  property  owners  in  com- 
parable American  cities. 

Although  the  view  was  probably  advanced  earfier  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  the  Morrill  report  of  1874  was 
the  first  report  to  present  the  doctrine  that  the  people 
and  property  of  the  District  may  fairly  be  taxed  for 
local  purposes  about  the  same  as  those  of  other  like 
communities,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  expected  to  defray  local  expenses  not  covered  by 
such  taxation.  In  the  Morrill  report  this  doctrine  was 
intimately  related  to  recommendations  for  close  Federal 
control  of  the  District  government.  The  Chilton 
report  in  1916  reiterated  this  doctrine  without  making 
special  reference  to  the  extent  of  Federal  control  over 
the  local  government,  but  Senator  Works,  in  his  sup- 
plementary statement  again  connected  the  principle  of 
taxes  equal  to  those  of  other  hke  communities  with  the 
principle  of  direct  Federal  administration  of  the  local 
government.  The  main  report  of  the  Chilton  com- 
mittee emphasized  that  the  responsibility  of  District 
residents  in  taxation  should  be  "as  fixed  and  certain" 
as  that  of  residents  of  other  comparable  American 
cities,  and  particularly  that  tax  rates  upon  property 
should  be  fixed  and  certain.  This  form  of  statement,  it 
should  be  noted,  disregards  the  fact  that  in  most 
jurisdictions  where  general  property  taxes  are  levied 
the  rate  is  variable  from  year  to  year  in  accordance 
with  budget  needs. 

Like  the  MorriU  and  Chilton  reports,  the  report  of 
1914  on  the  tax  system  of  the  District  asserted  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  owners  of  property  in  the 
District  should  not  be  taxed  at  substantially  the  same 
rate  as  like  individuals  would  be  taxed  on  lUce  properties 
in  other  similar  communities.  All  reports  on  fiscal 
relations  since  1914  have  adopted  this  view  either 
expressly  or  by  implication.  The  Phipps  report 
expressed  a  belief  that  the  United  States  had  overpaid 
and  was  overpaying  for  District  government,  especially 
in  view  of  the  relatively  growing  private  interests  of 
residents  and  property  owners  and  the  low  tax  rate  on 
property.  The  Mapes  committee  took  the  view  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to  make  allotments, 
at  least  temporarily,  but  believed  that  inauguration  of 
new  tax  forms  and  heavier  taxation  of  property  would 
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bring  the  tax  burdens  of  the  District  more  nearly  into 
line  with  those  of  comparable  cities  and  would  justify 
reduction  or  possibly  ehmination  of  the  Federal  grant. 

The  principal  points  of  disagreement  in  recent  reports 
have  been  (1)  how  to  compare  tax  burdens  in  the  Dis- 
trict with  those  in  other  municipahties,  and  (2)  whether 
the  District  is  in  fact  taxed  higher  or  lower  than  other 
comparable  cities. 

Rough  comparisons  between  taxes  in  the  District 
and  other  cities  were  made  in  Congress  at  least  as  early 
as  1876  and  perhaps  earher  but  these  were  almost 
invariably  in  terms  of  unadjusted  property  tax  rates 
without  regard  to  variations  in  assessment  ratios  from 
place  to  place.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  1929  and 
1930  argued  that  assessment  ratios  used  for  adjusting 
property  tax  rates  are  ordinarily  too  crude  and  uncer- 
tain to  yield  reasonably  accurate  comparisons  between 
different  commimities.  Consequently  the  Bureau 
adopted  a  method  which  would  obviate  the  use  of 
assessment  ratios.  The  Bureau  assumed  that  the  true 
value  of  property  per  capita  is  about  the  same  in  all 
cities  in  the  population  group  more  or  less  comparable 
with  Washington,  and  that  any  differences  in  per-capita 
assessments  may  be  explained  either  by  differences  in 
the  assessment  ratios  or  by  variations  in  the  price  levels 
of  property  in  the  several  cities.  Its  comparisons  of  the 
tax  burden  in  Washington  with  the  burden  elsewhere 
were  made  by  determining  for  other  cities  what  prop- 
erty tax  rates  they  would  have  extended  if  they  had 
had  the  same  assessed  valuation  per  capita  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  actually  had.  The  hypothetical  tax 
rates  thus  determined  were  used  for  comparisons 
between  cities.  The  Mapes  report  in  1931  and  the 
Treasury  report  in  1935,  rejected  this  method  of  com- 
parison and  returned  to  the  use  of  adjusted  tax  rates 
determined  from  assessment  ratios.  The  Mapes  com- 
mittee declared  its  opinion  that  if  any  consideration 
were  to  be  given  at  aU  to  per-capita  taxation  in  different 
cities,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  per-capita  taxes 
levied  on  real  property.  The  Treasury  made  com- 
parisons of  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  payable  m  the  District 
and  in  other  cities  by  a  number  of  hypothetical  tax- 
payers whose  economic  circumstances  and  social  status 
were  assumed  to  be  constant  in  all  the  taxing  juris- 
dictions. 

The  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  including 
Federal  properties  in  the  per-capita  assessments  for 
comparative  purposes  reflects  a  contention  frequently 
made  by  citizens'  groups  of  the  District. 

Though '  expressed  in  various  forms,  this  contention 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  properties  correspond 
economically  to  taxed  industrial  properties  in  other 
cities  and  therefore  the  Federal  allotment  of  funds 
should  be  treated  partly  or  wholly  as  tax  revenue  of 
the  District  in  any  comparison  with  other  cities. 
Earlier  reports  did  not  consider  this- approach,  since 
they  either  stated  or  assumed  the  doctrine  that  Federal 
properties  should  not  be  subject  to  any  regular  taxing 
method.  The  Mapes  committee  considered  this  adjust- 
ment of  assessment  data  and  declared  it  could  not  agree 
with  the  underlying  contentions.  The  Treasury  report 
recognized   that  arguments  for  such  an   adjustment 


might  be  advanced,  but  pointed  out  that  the  treatment 
given  must  depend  upon  whether  the  Federal  allot- 
rtients  can  be  claimed  by  the  District  as  a  matter  of 
right  or  are  given  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  and  observed  that  in  practice  Con- 
gress has  apparently  adopted  the  second  view. 

The  dift'erent  methods  of  comparison  have  yielded, 
on  occasion,  varv^ing  conclusions.  The  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency did  not  State  its  conclusions,  but  the  tables  in 
its  reports  show  that  if  the  14  cities  which  it  used  for 
its  comparisons  had  had  per-capita  assessments  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  at  the  same  level  as  the 
actual  per-capita  assessment  in  Washington,  they  would 
have  needed  on  the  average  higher  rates  than  the  Dis- 
trict in  order  to  raise  the  amounts  which  tliey  actually 
levied.  However,  if  their  per-capita  assessments  of  real 
estate  and  personal  property  had  been  as  high  as  the 
per-capita  assessment  in  Washington  plus  the  estimated 
per-capita  value  of  Federal  properties  whicl)  the  Bureau 
classified  as  taxable,  these  other  cities  could  have  em- 
ployed on  the  average  lower  rates  than  were  extended 
in  the  District.  The  Mapes  committee  concluded  from 
its  study  of  adjusted  tax  rates  and  othc  data  that  the 
property  tax  rate  and  the  general  burden  of  taxation 
were  below  the  average  of  other  comparable  cities.  The 
Treasury  Department  likewise  concluded  that  "Wash- 
ington taxpayers  bore  lower  property  taxes  and  a 
smaller  total  burden  of  taxation  than  were  borne,  on 
the  average,  in  other  cities  of  a  roughly  comparable 
size  and  character. 

Another  point  upon  which  the  reports  of  previous 
official  investigations  appear  to  reach  no  accord  is  in 
the  underlying  question  whether  Federal  allotments  for 
the  support  of  local  government  are  to  be  expected  by 
the  District  and  its  inhabitants  as  a  matter  of  right,  or 
whether  they  are  made  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  grace. 
As  the  Treasury  report  suggested,  the  first  view  leads 
to  certain  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  bases  upon 
which  Federal  allotments  should  be  determincil.  It  is 
this  view  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency.  The  second  approach  leads  to 
less  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  form,  basis,  and 
amount  of  Federal  allotments.  This  approach  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Morrill,  Chilton,  Phijips, 
and  Mapes  reports,  but  in  some  of  these  it  was  tacitly 
assumed  rather  than  definitely  expressed. 

The  Babcock  and  Mai)es  reports  each  recommended 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  Federal  allotments 
that  was  current  when  the  report  was  made.  In  the 
case  of  the  Babcock  report,  this  was  the  50-50  system. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mapes  report,  this  was  the  lump-sum 
system,  but  the  report  recommended  a  roduclion  in  the 
amount  of  the  allotment.  The  Chilton  report  declared 
there  was  no  reason  for  any  arbitrary  rule  of  propor- 
tionate contribution,  and  the  Mapes  report  doclarod 
that  the  best  basis  for  Federal  participation  is  a  lump- 
sum to  cover  the  difference,  if  any,  between  local  needs 
and  local  taxes  that  are  not  unduly  burtlensome.  Tlioro 
has  been  in  the  reports  no  unanimity  or  even  n  dear 
consensus  of  opinion  respecliug  the  continuing  basis  for 
the  allotment  and,  of  coui"se,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States. 
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Character  of  the 
District  Government 

Because  of  the  unique  legal  status  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  every  attempt  to  compare  its 
operations  with  those  of  local  governments  in  other 
American  communities  is  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  defining  the  kinds  of  government  with  which 
the  District  government  is  properly  comparable. 

In  its  organizational  structure,  the  District  govern- 
ment resembles  that  of  a  city.  It  operates,  however, 
in  an  area  in  which  there  is  no  other  overlapping  local 
government  and  no  State  government.  Consequently 
it  has  some  of  the  functional  characteristics  of  each 
type  of  local  government  and  of  the  State  government 
which  together  have  jurisdiction  in  other  American 
commimities. 

This  section  indicates  the  present  organization  of 
the  District  government  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
activities  are  comparable  with  a  combination  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Attention  is  given  also  to 
normal  State-local  functions  rendered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government  and  normal 
State-local  functions  carried  on  in  other  communities 
which  are  not  duplicated  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  appear  to  be  no  local  governmental  activities 
in  the  District  which  are  not  matched  by  State  or 
local  governments  generally  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  departmental  units  of  the  District 
government  and  the  activities  of  each  unit  are  enumer- 
ated in  appendix  B  of  this  report.  The  agencies  are 
grouped  according  to  general  functional  categories. 

Organization  of  the 
District  Government 

The  organic  act  of  1878  specified  that  the  District 
government  should  remain  and  continue  a  municipal 
corporation,  with  a  commission  of  three  members  at 
its  head. 

The  act  provides  that  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
three  District  Commissioners.  It  restricts  his  choice 
to  two  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
actual  residents  of  the  District  for  3  years  before 
appointment  and  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  with  a  lineal  rank  above 
that  of  captain.'  Under  the  temporary  act  of  1874, 
the  Army  Officer  who  was  detailed  by  the  President 
was  not  a  Commissioner,  though  the  control  of  various 
public  works  was  assigned  to  him. 

The  Commissioners  are  restrained  from  making  any 
contract  or  incurring  any  obligation  not  provided  for 
in  the  organic  act  or  otherwise  approved  by  Congress. 

'  This  requirement  is  qualified  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Dec.  24, 1890  (26  Stat.,  1113), 
providing  that  the  President  may  detail  the  Engineer  Commissioner  from  among 
the  captains  or  oflScers  of  higher  grade  who  have  served  at  least  15  years  in  the  Corps 
of^nglneers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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They  are  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (since  1921,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  with  a  statement 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  estimates  have  his  approval. 
To  the  extent  that  these  estimates  were  approved  by 
Congress,  one-half  of  the  aggregate  was  formerly  pay- 
able from  appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  remaining  one-half  was  to  be  "levied  and 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in 
said  District  other  than  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  ^ 

There  was  no  provision  under  tlie  act  of  1878  for  a 
local  legislative  agency,  although  certain  limited  ordi- 
nance-making powers  were  bestowed  upon  the  com- 
missioners and  other  agencies  of  the  local  government 
and  extended  by  Congress  from  time  to  time.  These 
delegations  of  power  to  make  particular  types  of  local 
regulations  relate  primarily  to  police,  sanitary,  and 
other  similar  matters. 

The  Commissioners  are  the  primary  administrative 
authority  of  the  District.  They  are  authorized  to 
abolish  or  consohdate  offices,  to  remove  employees,  and 
to  make  appointments  to  any  office  under  them  author- 
ized by  law.  They  are  not,  however,  in  complete 
charge  of  all  branches  of  the  local  government,  as  some 
functions  are  assigned  to  separate  boards,  commis- 
sions, or  other  units.  Chief  of  these  are  the  boards  of 
education,  library  trustees,  and  pubhc  welfare,  and  the 
public  utilities  commission.  Moreover,  the  municipal 
corporation  which  the  Commissioners  head  does  not 
have  all  the  powers  commonly  exercised  by  a  munici- 
pality. Certain  municipal  functions  are  performed 
within  the  District  by  special  agencies  responsible  only 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  by  agencies  which  are 
primarily  or  predominantly  devoted  to  strictly  Federal 
duties,  and  some  are  performed  by  Federal  agencies 
having  merely  contractual  relations  with  the  District 
government.  The  local  judiciary  occupies  an  anomal- 
ous position,  its  higher  courts  being  part  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  although  financed  through  the  District 
budget.^  The  militia  is  in  a  similar  position,  its  com- 
manding officer  responding  directly  to  the  President. 

The  duties  of  the  District  Commissioners  include  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes;  issuance  of  licenses; 
control  of  police  (excepting  Park  Police) ;  control  of  the 
fire  department;  regulation  of  weights  and  measures; 
operation  of  markets;  operation  of  playgrounds;  en- 
forcement of  health  regulations;  the  grading,  paving, 
and  cleaning  of  streets;  maintenance  of  bridges;  dis- 
posal of  ashes,  garbage,  and  trash;  building  and  main- 
tenance of  sewers;  operation  of  the  water  distribution 
system;  control  of  certain  wharf  property;  inspection 

'  20  Stat.  102,  sec.  3.    Regarding  the  departure  from  this  50-50  system,  see  section  5. 
'  On  the  status  of  the  courts,  see  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States,  289  U.  S.  ."iie  (1933). 
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of  buildings,  plumbing,  electrical  installations,  and  ele- 
vators; operation  of  public  comfort  stations  (excepting 
in  the  parks) ;  care  of  trees  on  public  streets  (but  not  in 
parks);  establishment  of  street  lines;  control  of  street 
lighting;  erection  of  municipal  buildings;  purchasing  of 
land,  materials,  and  supphes  for  the  activities  under 
their  control;  and  other  local  matters  not  specially 
assigned.* 

The  educational  affairs  of  the  public  schools  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  (now  called  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia).  This 
Board  prepares  budget  estimates  which  may  be  reduced 
or  increased  by  the  Commissioners,  who  transmit  them 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  part  of  the  general  bud- 
get of  the  District.  On  legislative  matters,  the  Board 
of  Education  makes  recommendations  directly  to  the 
committees  of  Congress.  Business  operations  of  the 
school  system  are  largely  directed  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners or  subordinates  responding  directly  to  them.^ 
Under  the  act  of  1878  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
previous  Board  of  School  Trustees  were  transfeired  to 
the  Commissioners,  but  the  Commissioners  were  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  board  of  19  trustees  to  handle  these 
matters.  During  the  next  20  years  the  number  of 
members  was  changed  several  times.  Power  of  appoint- 
ment was  shifted  to  the  District  Supreme  Court  judges 
in  1906.« 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  is,  like 
the  Board  of  Education,  a.  semi-independent  agency, 
but  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners. 
This  Board  was  estabhshed  in  1896. 

The  Board  of  Pubhc  Welfare,  which  is  also  appointed 
by  the  District  Commissioners,  is  subject  to  somewhat 
more  intensive  supervision  than  the  other  two  boards. 
This  Board  was  established  in  1926  to  take  the  place 
of  earlier  welfare  agencies.  First  provision  for  organi- 
zation of  the  welfare  activities  of  the  District  govern- 
ment was  made  in  1890,  by  an  act  providing  for  a 
superintendent  of  charities,  appointive  by  the  President. 
In  1900  this  office  was  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Charities 
of  live  members  appointive  by  the  President.  Mean- 
while, in  1892  a  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  was  set 
up  to  deal  with  child  care.  Its  members  were  appointed 
by  judges  of  the  police  court  and  the  District  Supreme 
Court  until  1923,  when  the  appointments  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissioners.  A  survey  and  report  by 
a  special  District  Commission  on  Public  Welfare  Legis- 
lation broiight  about  the  legislation  of  1926  consolidat- 
ing the  institutions  and  activities  under  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare.' 

Another  board,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
regulates  the  services  and  rates  of  public  service  busi- 
nesses in  the  District.  Before  1908  such  regulation 
was  exercised  directly  by  Congress.  In  1908  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  authority 
to  regulate  street  railways.  The  Pubhc  Utilities  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1913.     Until  1927  it  consisted 


*  Summary  from  Schmockebier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67,  68. 
'  See  Schraeckebier,  op.  cit.,  p.  554. 
«  See  Dodd,  op.  cit.,  ch.  xiii,  Schmeckebler,  p.  664. 
'  See  Schmeckebier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214-217,  esp.  215  n. 


of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the  District,  organized 
as  a  separate  governmental  agency.  In  1926  the  mem- 
bership was  changed  to  comprise  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner and  two  residents  of  the  District  appointed 
by  the  President.* 

Other  local  administrative  boards  organized  as  units 
separate  from  the  departments  under  the  District 
Commissioners  are  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia 
Hospital,  founded  in  1866  and  later  reconstituted;  the 
Anatomical  Board,  estabhshed  in  1902;  the  Board  for 
Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings,  estabhshed  in 
1906;  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  created  in  1910;  the 
Zoning  Commission,  estabhshed  in  1920;  the  National 
Capital  Parks  and  Planning  Commission,  set  up  in 
1924;  the  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole, 
estabhshed  in  1932;  the  Alcohohc  Beverage  Control 
Board,  established  in  1934;  the  Ahey  Dwelhng  Author- 
ity, also  organized  in  1934;  and  various  examining 
boards.  Of  these  boards,  only  the  ones  for  indetermi- 
nate sentence  and  parole,  for  alcoholic  beverage  control, 
and  for  various  examining  services  are  appointed 
wholly  by  the  District  Commissioners.  Such  agencies 
as  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  and  the  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority  are  entii-ely  distinct  from  the  District 
government. 

Federal  departments  which  are  concerned  merely 
incidentall}^  with  District  affairs  are  indicated  in 
section  8. 

Comparison  with  Other  Governments 

There  is  no  recognized  body  of  governmental  activities 
representing  the  "normal  services  ordinarily  rendered 
by  State  and  local  governments."  The  best  general 
review  of  activities  over  a  period  of  years  is  afforded 
indirectly  by  the  Financial  Statistics  oj  Cities  and  the 
corresponding  Financial  Statistics  of  States,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  functional  categories 
presented  in  these  census  reports  were  devised  simply 
as  a  convenient  basis  for  uniform  grouping  of  govern- 
mental expenditures  in  different  communities.  For  this 
reason,  they  do  not  show  expressly  or  precisely  all  the 
activities  and  functions  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  variations  or  growth  from  year  to  year.  How- 
ever, they  do  give  indirectly  an  approach  toward  a 
comprehensive  catalog  of  these  activities.  The  func- 
tional outlines  in  these  publications  have  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  check-hst  comparison  between  the  District 
government  and  State  and  local  governments  elsewhere. 
They  have  been  supplemented  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources  and  by  staff  consultations. 

The  comparison  is  presen.tod  in  table  6A,  showing  the 
list  of  governmental  activities,  the  type  or  types  of 
government  to  which  each  activity  is  usuallv  assigned 
inother  communities,  and  whet  her  t  lie  service  IS  rendered 
in  the  District  by  the  local  or  the  Federal  (iovernment. 
Activities  represented  in  this  table  are  those  occurring 
quite  generally  in  the  State  and  local  governments — 
in  at  least  18  of  the  26  largest  American  cities,'  or  35 
of  the  48  States. 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  685-68<J. 

•  Cities  with  populations  estimated  at  over  300,000  io  1933. 
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Table  6A. — Functions  generally  performed  in  cities  by  State  or  local  governments,  and  government  administering  corresponding  functions 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 

[X  denotes  participation  in  a  service.    Parentheses  (X)  denote  participation  whicli,  though  real,  is  either  negligible  or  highly  specialized] 


Activity  or  branch  of  service 

Government  usually  administering 
this  function 

Government    adminis- 
tering this  function  in 
District  of  Columbia 

General  fuBCtional  category 

City 

County 

Special 
district 

state 

District 
govern- 
ment 

United 
states 
Govern- 
ment 

Legislative  branch                                                                 -  - 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Finance: 

Auditing  and  accounting                                                  _-    __  -     ~. 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

,x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Tax  extension  and  collection: 

Property  taxes                     _- 

Other  taxes 

Legal  advice  and  service: 

X 

Criminal  and  civil  prosecution  -                     ______ 

X 

General  executive: 

Engineer  and  public  works  service.  - 

X 
X 

X 

(X)  1 

X 

City  or  regional  planning                                         .                   

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Intergovernmental  relations 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

...._-.__- 

X 

Elections                                        -- _      ,_ 

General  government  buildings 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

II.  Protection  of  persons  and  property.. 

Police 

Fire 

X 

(X) 

X 
X 

IVTilitin,  a.Tid  n.'Tnnrips 

X 
X 

Inspection  of  buildings,  plumbing,  wiring,  boilers 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Animal  pounds 

X 

X 

Regulation: 

Financial  institutions 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

(X)2 

X 
X 

Public  service  corporations                 -_  -             .  _  -_ 

(X) 

Sales  of  securities 

X 
X 

X 

Labor  controversies 

X 

Workmen's  compensation  administration 

X 

Zoning    ...      .      _ 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

III   Conservation  of  health 

Supervision 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Vital  statistics 

Prevention  and  treatment  of  communicable  diseases 

X 

Conservation  of  child  life -  

X 

Food  regulation  and  inspection 

IV.  Sanitation 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Street  cleaning 

Abatement  of  nuisances 

Sanitary  inspection 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

V.  Development  and  conservation  of 

natural  resources. 

Forestry 

Fish  and  game.. 

X 

VI.  Streets  and  highways 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Trees  and  boulevards 

X 

X 

Sidewalks 

Snow  and  ice  removal 

X 

X 

Street  lighting 

Waterways 

X 

X 

Repairs  for  compensation          .  .            . 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

VII.  Public  welfare 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Care  of  poor 

Relief  of  unemployed ..  ..    .    

X 

Care  of  dependent  children...    ...           ...           

Care  of  aged 

Lodging  houses 

X 
X 

X 

General  hospitals 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Tuberculosis  hospitals .                                            ....  ... 

X 

Institutions  for  feeble-nainded 

Other  special  hospitals 

Care  of  blind,  deaf  and  mute    ...  

X 

Jails,  prisons,  and  reformatories                                                         

X 

X 
X 
X 

Juvenile  training  schools 

(X) 

Probation  and  parole 

X 

Pardons 

>  Some  District  purchases  are  made  through  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

'  All  banks  in  the  District  are  national  banks,  subject  to  Federal  supervision.    There  are  no  District  banks  comparable  to  State  banks  elsewhere. 
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Table  6A. — Functions  generally  performed  in  cities  by  State  or  local  governments,  and  government  administering  corresponding  functions 

in  the  District  of  Columbia — Continued 


Activity  or  branch  of  service 

Government  usually  administering 
this  function 

Government    adminis- 
tering this  (unction  in 
District  of  Columbia 

Qeneral  functional  category 

City 

County 

Special 
district 

state 

District 
govern- 
ment 

United 
States 
Govern- 
ment 

VIII.  Education 

Schools 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Teacher  training 

Libraries 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Educational 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Parks  and  reservations       . .    _    .          . 

X 

Monuments  and  memoriab 

X 

Celebrations  and  commemorations.  -. 

X 

X  . 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X.  Public  service  enterprises          -    _ 

Water  supply 

X 

Markets 

XI.  Other  activities 

Kiriplnypfts'  pftnsinn  and  annnitiftp 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

Soldiers'  aid 

Normal  State  and  Local 
Services  in  the  District 

Most  of  the  activities  performed  by  the  District 
government  are  administered  in  other  comparable  com- 
munities by  the  city  government,  although  in  many 
places  the  county  participates  in  the  activity  or  takes  it 
over  entirely.  Building  inspection,  for  example,  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  cities.  Assessment  and  col- 
lection of  property  taxes  is  assigned  usually  to  the  city 
or  the  county,  with  some  participation  or  control  by 
State  agencies.  Provision  of  general  hospitals  is  usually 
a  city  or  county  function,  but  most  States  also  maintain 
general  hospitals. 

Some  activities  conducted  by  the  District  govern- 
ment are  frequently  allotted  to  specialized  authorities 
in  other  communities.  For  example,  sewers  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  sometimes  are  provided  by 
sanitary  districts,  and  boulevards  and  parks  by  inde- 
pendent park  districts  overlapping  city  corporations. 
Even  more  generally,  the  school  system  is  organized 
under  a  board  of  education  separate  from  other  branches 
of  local  government.  In  the  District  the  school  board 
has  a  certain  degree  of  independence  from  the  District 
government  and  the  parks  are  admuiistered  by  a 
Federal  agency  at  the  expense  of  the  District,  but 
neither  the  schools  nor  the  parks  are  established  under 
special  and  separate  corporate  authorities  nor  do  they 
have  reserved  taxing  powers. 

Some  activities  of  the  District  government  rarely 
are  matched  by  local  governments  in  other  communities, 
but  are  assigned  usually  to  the  State  governments. 
Regulation  of  insurance  companies  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
administered  by  cities,  and  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities,  though  originally  a  local  responsibility  and 
still  frequently  left  in  part  to  local  agencies,  is  gen- 
erally a  function  of  the  State  government.  Similarly, 
the  licensing  of  doctors,  nurses,  midwives,  and  other 
persons  whose  occupation  bears  directly  upon  the 
public  health  is  more  generally  a  State  than  a  local 
function.  Care  of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
blind,  deaf,  and  other  affiicted  persons  is  nearly  every- 
where a  State  function.  In  the  District  these  functions 
are  performed  by  the  local  government. 


Some  activities  normally  conducted  by  State  or  local 
governments  in  the  United  States  are  pro\-ided  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  local  government.  The  District  gov- 
ernment, for  example,  has  no  legislative  branch,  nor 
does  it  maintain  its  own  treasury  or  personnel  agency. 
The  fiscal  significance  of  these  activities  is  evaluated  in 
section  8  of  tliis  report,  where  consideration  is  given 
also  to  services  rendered  by  the  District  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  few  normal  State  or  local  acti^dties  are  not  per- 
formed within  the  District  by  either  the  District  or 
the  Federal  Government,  principally  because  the  partic- 
ular types  of  activity  are  not  applicable  to  this  com- 
munity. Thus  there  are  no  local  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict. There  are  no  special  fish  and  game  wardens  for 
the  District.  There  is  no  special  local  regulation  of 
sales  of  securities  in  the  sense  in  which  States  maintain 
and  administer  so-called  blue  sk}'^  laws.  There  is  no 
agency  providing  factory  inspection  with  a  view  to 
accident  prevention  and  improvement  of  working  con- 
ditions in  the  manner  in  which  such  inspection  is 
generally  provided  by  State  governments,  excepting 
insofar  as  sanitary  and  building  inspections  may  extend 
into  this  field.  There  is  no  agency  inspecting  mines 
and  quarries  in  the  District.  Neither  the  District  nor 
Federal  Government  undertakes  development  and  con- 
servation of  agricultural  and  forestry  resources  within 
the  District,  as  these  activities  would  be  superfluous 
in  its  wholly  urbanized  area.  Activities  such  as  the.se 
are  important  functions  of  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  country. 

Conclusions 

This  review  suggests  that  the  original  commission 
government  established  in  187S  was  the  nucleus  to 
which  various  boards,  commissions,  and  offices  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  outline  of  organ- 
ization units  in  appendix  B  indicates  in  some  measure 
the  diffusion  of  responsibilitj'  and  lack  of  cohesion  in 
the  District  government  resulting  from  this  planless 
growth.  Detailetl  criticisms  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tion have  been  made  by  several  agencies  within  the 
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last  15  years  and  are  noted  in  section  16  of  this  report. 

Apart  from  lack  of  coordination  and  internal  diffusion 
of  responsibility  in  some  departments,  the  District 
government  suffers  from  division  of  responsibility  for 
local  affairs  between  the  Commissioners,  semi-indepen- 
dent boards,  and  Federal  authorities. 

In  comparison  with  local  and  State  governments  in 
other  communities,  however,  the  District  governnient 
has  the  special  merit  of  being  a  unitary  organization. 
It  combines  in  one  corporate  body  the  interests  and 
activities  ordinarily  split  up  between  the  States  and 
several  layers  of  overlapping  independent  local  govern- 
ments with  their  costly  duplications  of  powers  and 
services. 

Since  the  District  government  has  broader  scope 
than  ordinary  city  governments,  its  finances  are  not 
directly  comparable  with  those  of  city  governments  in 
other  communities.  Some  adjustments  of  figures  for 
revenues  and  expenditures  are  necessary  before  accurate 
and  valid  comparisons  with  other  municipalities  can 
be  made. 

On  the  side  of  the  District  government  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  expenditures  the  amounts  involved  in  certain 
ser\'ices  rendered  within  the  District  by  the  National 


Government  which  are  ordinarily  rendered  in  other 
communities  by  State  or  local  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transactions  of  the  District  govern- 
ment which  arise  out  of  activities  rendered  by  the 
District  wholly  or  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
expenditures  of  the  District. 

On  the  side  of  State  and  local  governments  in  other 
communities  it  is  necessary,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  District  government,  to  combine  the  opera- 
tions and  transactions  of  the  cities  with  those  of  other 
overlapping  governments,  so  far  as  these  render  services 
to  or  within  the  cities.  The  comparison  must  be  made 
in  terms  of  combined  State-county-city-special  district 
transactions.  From  these  combined  figures,  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  activities  and  operations  which 
are  not  matched  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whether  because  the  activities  are  not  applicable  to 
its  area  or  because  they  have  not  been  adopted  as  local 
functions  of  either  the  Federal  or  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

These  adjustments  are  made  in  section  12,  in  which 
are  presented  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  payments  of 
the  District  and  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size. 


SECTION    7 
REVENUES    AND    EXPENDITURES    OF    THE    DISTRICT    GOVERNMENT 


Introduction 

Compared  with  State  and  local  governments  in  other 
areas,  the  District  government  has  special  advantages 
in  matters  of  local  finance.  Property  taxes  are  spread 
at  a  flat  rate  upon  assessments  made  by  a  single  author- 
ity, and  the  collections  are  not  subject  to  division 
among  a  variety  of  levying  units.  Other  revenues 
hkewise  are  collected  directly,  without  the  intervention 
of  overlapping  governments.  This  integration  in 
administeiing  local  revenues  is  not  fully  matched  in 
the  administration  of  expenditures  and  in  budgeting 
and  accounting.  Some  expenditures  of  District  funds 
are  made  directly  by  Federal  or  semi-Federal  agencies, 
not  subject  to  supervision  by  the  District  authorities; 
and  several  Federal  agencies  participate  in  administra- 
tive control  over  local  finance. 

The  differences  in  the  extent  of  Federal  control  over 
District  revenues  and  expenditures  probably  reflect 
the  fact  that  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  is 
reviewed  by  Congress  annually  in  great  detail,  whereas 
the  revenue  side  is  not  reconsidered  regularly  as  a 
whole.  The  revenue  system,  consequently,  retains 
many  characteristics  acquired  in  the  period  when  there 
were  a  number  of  local  governments. 

This  section  comprises  a  review  of  the  history  of  local 
finance  in  the  District,  a  description  of  fiscal  proce- 
dures, and  explanation  and  interpretation  of  tables  cov- 
ering in  detail  the  revenues  and  expenditures  during 
1923-37.  Section  9  of  this  report  presents  a  comparison 
of  the  District  revenue  system  with  the  revenue  systems 
of  other  comparable  communities  for  the  period  since 
1923. 

History  of  Local  Revenues 

Levies  upon  property  have  always  been  the  leading 
source  of  local  tax  revenue  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  many  years  they  were  almost  the  only  source.  In 
the  course  of  time  taxes  on  property  were  supplemented 
by  gross  receipts  taxes  on  public  utilities,  certain 
franchise  taxes,  minor  business  taxes,  and,  more  recently, 
by  the  gasoline  and  alcoholic  beverage  taxes.  Among 
nontax  revenues.  Federal  contributions  and  special 
assessements  have  long  had  predominant  importance. 

Local  Revenues  Before  1871 

The  basic  act  of  1801  by  which  Congress  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  made  no  direct  reference 
to  taxes  for  the  counties  and  towns.  It  did,  however, 
continue  in  effect  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
including  the  incorporation  acts  of  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria.'    These  acts  conferred  local  taxing  powers. 

The  first  congressional  act  referring  to  county  taxes 
within  the  District  was  an  act  of  1812  conferring  powers 
upon  the  levy  court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac.    Before  that  time 

1  2  Stat.  103,  ch.  15,  approved  Feb.  27,  1801  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  449). 
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the  board  of  county  commissioners  or  levy  court  levied 
taxes  throughout  the  county,  within  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  town  of  Georgetown  as  well  as  in  the 
unincorporated  area.  For  2  years  after  incorporation 
of  the  city  of  Washington  the  same  person  acted  as 
assessor  and  coUector  of  taxes  for  both  the  city  and  the 
county.^  In  1804  the  power  of  the  levy  court  to  extend 
taxes  within  the  city  was  terminated;  it  continued  in 
Georgetown  until  1826.^  By  the  act  of  1812,  the  au- 
thority of  the  levy  court  to  lay  an  annual  tax  upon  all 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  county  was  continued, 
excepting  that  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Washington  was  stiU  exempted.  The  rate  was  to  be 
fijced  by  the  levy  court  at  not  exceeding  25  cents  on 
each  $100  of  value.* 

To  compensate  the  county  for  its  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  city  of  Washington,  Congress  provided  for 
division  of  the  cost  of  general  count}'  government  be- 
tween the  city  of  Washington  and  the  remainder  of 
the  county.  The  city  corporation  was  required  to  pay 
half  the  general  county  expenses  and  charges,  other 
than  for  roads  and  bridges  outside  the  limits  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown.  The  city  was  also  required 
to  support  its  owTi  poor.  The  act  directed  that  in  case 
of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  might  properly  be 
called  general  expenses,  decision  should  be  rendered  by 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  upon  application  by 
either  party .^  An  act  of  1820  narrowed  the  obligation 
of  the  city  so  that  it  was  required  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  expense  only  of  the  orphans'  court,  coroner's  office, 
and  county  jail,  and  of  the  opening  and  repairing  of 
roads  in  the  county  east  of  Rock  Creek  leading  directly 
to  the  city.® 

Corresponding  provision  was  made  for  Georgetown 
in  1826,  under  an  act  denying  to  the  levy  court  any 
power  to  assess  taxes  upon  real  or  personal  property 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Georgetown;  obliging  the 
corporation  to  meet  one-fourth  of  the  expenses  of  the 
orphans'  court,  coroner's  oflice,  and  county  jail,  and 
one-half  of  the  expenses  for  opening  and  repairing  roads 
in  the  county  west  of  Rock  Creek  leading  directly  to 
Georgetown;  and  requiring  the  town  to  support  its  own 
poor.^ 

This  arrangement  appears  to  have  persisted  until 
abolition  of  the  separate  governments  in  1871.  An 
act  of  1863  defining  the  powers  of  the  levy  court  limited 
these  powers  to  that  portion  of  the  county  not  included 
within  the  corporate  bounds  of  Washington  and  Goorgo- 
town.  By  this  act  the  levy  court  was  given  the  power 
and  duty  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  lands  and  other  as- 
sessable property  in  the  county,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$1  on  each  $100  vahiation.  Also  the  levy  court  was 
directed  to  levy  upon  property  for  maintenance  and 

'  Of.  Bryan,  A  IliKtorv  of  the  Nalinnal  Capital,  I,  pp.  ,Mfl-M7. 

'  Of.  4  Stat.  183,  ch.  Ul,  approve!  May  20.  l.H»  (In  D.  C.  Coir.  1919.  p.  492). 

*  2  Stat.  771,  ch.  117,  approved  July  1.  1S12  (in  D.  C  0>df,  19ta,  p.  4*4),  aec.  8; 
'  2  Stat.  771.  ch.  117  (in  D.  C.  Code.  I9S9.  p.  4.%4).  socs.  9,  II. 

•  3  Stat.  583,  ch.  101.  approved  May  15.  1820  (in  D.  C.  Codt,  I9!9.  p.  4iS),  sec  IX 
'  4  Stat.  183,  ch.  Ill,  approved  May  20,  1836  (io  D.  C.  Codt,  I»t9,  p.  493). 
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support  of  the  poor  and  to  levy  upon  inhabitants  of 
the  age  of  21  or  over  for  road  purposes.*  County  reve- 
nues from  fines  also  were  provided  by  the  act.^ 

In  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  District,  the  State  laws 
which  had  been  in  effect  in  1800  continued  until  the 
retrocession  in  1846,  to  govern  the  revenues  as  well  as 
other  affairs  of  the  county  of  Alexandria  and  the  incor- 
porated town  of  Alexandria.  The  forms  and  sources  of 
revenue  were  in  general  as  in  Washington  County  on  the 
Maryland  side. 

Within  Georgetown  and  the  city  of  Washington  the 
local  authorities  were  empowered  from  the  beginning  to 
levy  taxes  for  local  municipal  purposes. 

The  Maryland  act  of  1789  incorporatmg  Georgetown 
conferred  power  to  impose  a  tax  not  exceeding  in  any 
one  year  one-eighth  of  1  percent  upon  property  within 
the  town.  Revenues  from  fines  and  forfeitures  also 
were  provided.^"  In  1797  the  maximum  tax  on  prop- 
erty was  increased  by  the  State  legislature,"  and  in 
1805  it  was  made  50  cents  on  $100  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  congressional  act  also  extended  the  power  of  the 
town  to  lay  special  assessments  for  street  improvements, 
the  assessments  to  be  made  at  a  flat  rate  per  front  foot.'^ 
In  1826,  when  Georgetown  was  excused  from  county 
taxes  but  required  to  share  the  cost  of  certain  county 
functions,  the  property  tax  rate  limit  was  changed  by 
Congress  to  70  cents  on  each  $100  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  town.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  used  for 
general  corporate  purposes  and  also  for  support  of  the 
local  poor,  previously  supported  by  the  county.'^  Addi- 
tional revenues  were  authorized  in  1842  by  an  act  con- 
ferring power  to  license,  tax,  and  regulate  within  the 
corporate  limits  all  traders,  retailers,  and  pawnbrokers, 
and  to  tax  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  money  changers, 
hawkers,  and  pedlars."  A  special  annual  property  tax 
was  permitted  under  an  act  of  1855,  in  order  that  the 
town  might  make  good  its  pledge  to  buy  railroad  stock. 
The  rate  of  this  tax  was  not  to  exceed  75  cents  on  the 
$100;  it  applied  to  property  already  taxable  and  to  cer- 
tain designated  intangibles.  The  same  act  gave  the 
town  authority  to  establish  a  water  supply  system,  pay- 
ing for  it  either  by  a  special  tax  or  out  of  corporate 
funds  generally,  or  both.'^  In  the  following  year  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  school  tax  of  $1  a  year,  to  be 
collected  from  every  free  white  adult  male  citizen  of 
Georgetown.  Payment  of  this  tax  was  made  a  qualifi- 
cation for  elective  officers  of  the  local  government. 
Collections  were  dedicated  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  common  schools. ^^  In  1862,  when  the  Na- 
itonal  Government  was  laying  water  mains  in  the  streets 
of  Georgetown,  the  corporation  was  authorized  to  make 
connections  and  to  pay  for  the  local  mains  either  from 
general  corporate  funds  or  by  a  frontage  tax  on  abutting 
lots.  At  the  same  time,  provision  was  made  for  taxing 
lot  owners  for  repairs  to  sidewalks  adjoining  their  lots." 

By  the  accumulation  of  powers,  the  corporation  of 
Georgetown  had  authority  at  the  time  of  abolition,  in 
1871,  to  levy  a  tax  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  70  cents  on 

'  The  act  did  not  limit  this  tax  to  male  inhabitants,  although  it  was  payable  in  labor. 

»  12  Stat.  799,  ch.  106  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  465). 

10  Act  of  Maryland,  Dec.  25, 1789,  ch.  23  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  486),  sees  6, 7,  and  11. 

"  Act  of  Maryland,  1797,  ch,  56  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  487),  sec.  9. 

«  2  Stat.  332,  ch.  32,  approved  Mar.  3,  1805  (in  D.  C.  Code.  1929,  p.  489),  sec.  12    . 

13  4  Stat.  183,  ch.  Ill,  approved  May  20,  1826  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  492). 

"  5  Stat.  497,  ch.  82,  approved  July  27,  1842  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  493). 

i«  10  Stat.  633,  ch.  45,  approved  Mar.  2,  1855  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  493). 

IS  11  Stat.  32,  ch.  84,  approved  Aug.  11,  1856  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  493). 

1'  12  Stat.  405,  ch.  82,  approved  May  21,  1802  (in  X>.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  494). 


each  $100  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  town; 
to  collect  a  school  poll  tax  of  $1  yearly  from  adult 
white  males;  to  make  special  charges  or  assessments 
for  water  mains,  street  and  alley  paving,  and  sidewalk 
repairs;  and  to  impose  license  taxes  upon  a  number  of 
occupations.  Apparently  intangible  property  was  not 
taxed  ordinarily  under  the  property  tax  (this  is  sug- 
gested by  the  terms  of  the  special  tax  act  of  1855),  but 
there  was  no  exempting  provision  in  the  statutes. 
Early  in  the  century  the  exemptions  in  Georgetown 
included  churches,  burying  grounds,  colleges,  schools, 
articles  of  merchandise,  tools  and  implements  of 
mechanics.  ^^ 

The  taxing  power  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Charter  Act  of  1802,  which  simply  gave 
to  the  corporation  full  power  and  authority  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  no  tax 
imposed  by  the  city  council  upon  real  property  should 
exceed  three-fourths  of  1  percent  "on  the  assessment 
valuation  thereof."  Collections  could  be  made,  if 
necessary,  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  delinquent  property  owner,  but  vacant  or  unim- 
proved city  lots  could  not  be  sold  for  taxes. '^  Em- 
ploying the  assessments  made  for  county  taxes  and 
collecting  through  the  same  person,  the  city  in  its  first 
year  extended  a  tax  at  25  cents  on  $100  upon  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $1,569,600  of  realty  and  personalty. 
The  amount  of  tax  due  was  $3,924,  but  only  $1,431 
was  collected,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  city  was  unimproved  and  the  lots  were  protected 
from  sale  by  the  provision  in  the  charter.  Little  was 
gained  from  ordinance  provisions  for  seizing  personal 
property  of  delinquent  resident  lot  owners  and  for  suing 
nonresidents  in  actions  of  debt.'"  In  1812  the  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  unimproved  property  was  re- 
moved by  an  amendment  authorizing  public  sale  of  the 
lots  when  taxes  for  two  or  more  years  were  delinquent. 
By  the  same  act  Congress  authorized  front  foot  charges 
for  street  improvements  and  other  improvements  made 
upon  petition  and  for  special  street  lighting  charges  in 
proportion  to  the  rentals  or  valuations  of  abutting 
houses.     City  lotteries  also  were  permitted. ^^ 

Property  exempted  from  taxation  under  Washington 
City  ordinances  was  at  first  much  the  same  as  in 
Georgetown — churches,  burying  grounds,  colleges,  and 
schools — but  in  Washington  crops  and  produce  of  the 
land  were  also  exempt  to  the  producers.  Merchandise 
and  tools,  which  were  exempt  in  Georgetown,  were 
taxed  in  Washington  if  the  owners  were  not  otherwise 
assessed,  but  the  assessment  in  such  cases  did  not  go 
above  $80.^^  Property  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
exempted  by  an  ordinance  provision:  the  doctrine  of 
immunity  of  Federal  instrumentalities  from  State  and 
local  taxation  was  not  announced  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  until  1819.'^ 

In  1820  the  property  tax  provisions  and  other  revenue 
provisions  of  the  Washington  charter  were  revised  by 

18  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  I,  p  470,  citing  a  Georgetown  ordinance 
of  Apr.  19, 1808.  Bryan  says  that  in  1848  the  city  of  Washington  was  first  empowered 
to  tax  intangible  property  (ibid.,  H,  p.  290),  but  in  this  case  also  the  earlier  statutes 
do  not  clearly  show  an  exemption. 

n  2  Stat.  195,  ch.  53,  approved  May  3,  1802  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  450),  sees.  7,  8, 
and  10. 

"  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  i,  p.  469. 

21  2  Stat.  721,  ch.  75,  approved  May  4,  1812  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  451),  sees.  5,  6, 
and  8. 

s'  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  I.,  pp.  470-471,  citing  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Washington  passed  by  the  first  council,  1803. 

"  McCullough  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton  314. 
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Congress.  To  the  property  tax  exemptions  provided 
by  ordinance  the  statute  added  "the  wearing  apparel, 
or  necessary  tools  and  implements  used  in  carrying  on 
the  trade  or  occupation,  of  any  person",  and  it  ex- 
cepted these  items  from  distress  and  sale  for  any  tax. 
The  act  set  up  the  several  wards  of  the  city  as  distinct 
fiscal  entities  in  certain  respects.  It  declared  that 
after  all  objects  of  a  general  nature  had  been  provided 
for,  the  city  taxes  raised  on  assessable  property  in  each 
ward  should  be  expended  only  in  that  ward.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  authorized  the  city  authorities  to  lay  taxes 
on  particular  wards,  parts,  or  sections  of  the  city  tor 
their  particular  local  improvements,  provided  that 
certain  limitations  and  procedures  were  observed.  The 
commissioner  of  public  buildings  or  other  person  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  disbursements  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington  was  directed  to  reimburse  the 
city  for  "a  just  proportion"  of  any  expense  of  improving 
streets  abutting  public  property.  Sources  of  general 
revenue  were  augmented  by  extending  the  list  of 
occupations  subject  to  license.^ 

When  the  Washington  city  government  was  con- 
tinued under  a  statute  of  1848,  the  act  of  1820  and 
some  supplementary  acts  were  extended  for  a  term  of 
20  years.  Although  former  acts  restricted  the  tax 
rate  on  real  estate  to  three-fourths  of  1  percent  without 
restricting  the  rate  on  personal  property,  it  appears 
that  in  practice  the  same  rate  had  been  applied  to  both 
classes. ^^  The  act  of  1848,  besides  contiauiag  the 
former  provisions,  made  the  property  tax  provision 
more  clearly  comprehensive  than  before.  It  declared 
that  the  city  might  lay  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  per  annum,  "on  every  de- 
scription of  property  within,  the  said  city,  or  which 
may  be  owned  or  held  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except 
the  wearing  apparel  and  necessary  tools  and  imple- 
ments used  in  carrying  on  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
any  person";  and  it  named  expressly,  as  available  sub- 
jects of  the  tax,  the  following  items:  (1)  all  stocks 
owned  and  possessed  by  any  person  whatever  in  any 
banking,  insurance,  or  other  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated company  in  the  city  of  Washington;  (2)  all 
bonds  and  mortgages,  stocks  of  all  lands,  and  aU  public 
and  private  securities  owned  or  held  by  inhabitants  of 
the  city;  and  (3)  the  capital  employed  in  the  business 
of  private  bankers,  brokers,  and  money  lenders. 
Through  the  first  and  third  of  these  categories  the  city 
might  reach  the  specified  intangible  properties  of  non- 
residents. .  Besides  amplifying  the  property  tax  pro- 
visions, the  act  of  1848  authorized  the  city  to  license, 
tax,  and  regulate  livery  stables,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  insurance  agencies,  and  nonresident  merchants 
and  traders.  The  tax  on  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
was  required  to  be  in  a  ratio  according  to  the  annual 
average  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
The  school  tax  of  $1  a  year,  collectible  from  wliite  adult 
males,  was  continued.  The  city  board  of  assessors 
and  collectors  were,  with  other  officers,  made  elective. 
The  board  of  assessors  comprised  one  member  from 
each  ward,  serving  for  2-year  terms.  The  board  was 
charged  with  valuing  all  taxable  property  and  listing 
all  persons  subject  to  school  tax.^*' 


"  3  Stat.  583,  ch.  104,  approved  May  l.'i,  1820  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  455). 

"  No  express  statement  to  this  effect  has  been  found. 

»  9  Stat.  223,  ch.  42,  approved  May  17,  1848  (in  D.  C.  Codt,  1919,  p.  460). 


Before  the  changes  of  1848  real  estate  bore  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  taxes  of  the  city;  after  the  change  it 
bore  half  the  taxes.  The  rate  was  continued  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  until  1860,  excepting  for  3  years 
when  it  was  lower."  This  was  the  statutory  maximum 
rate  of  property  tax  adopted  upon  establishment  of  the 
city;  it  remamed  the  statutory  limit  until  the  separate 
corporation  was  abolished. 

From  1848  until  1871  there  were  no  important  changes 
in  the  statutes  governing  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
property  tax,  the  poll  tax  for  schools,  and  miscellaneous 
license  taxes  were  the  principal  sources  of  revenue, 
apart  from  special  assessments  and  fees.^ 

Changes  in  Organic  Law  Since  1871 

With  displacement  of  the  county  and  city  govern- 
ments by  a  territorial  government  for  the  District  in 
1871,  the  sources  of  local  revenue  were  unified.  Thence- 
forth all  taxes  were  IcAaed  and  collected  by  a  single 
agency  throughout  the  District,  though  the  taxes  them- 
selves were  not  everywhere  uniform.  The  change  to  a 
commission  form  of  government  in  1874  brought  no 
material  change  in  the  general  sources  of  revenue, 
though  one  effect  in  practice  was  a  temporary  curtail- 
ment of  the  use  of  special  assessments.  The  major 
revenue  change  by  the  new  organic  act  of  1878  was 
definite  provision  for  Federal  allotments;  the  act  made 
no  direct  alterations  of  the  local  revenue  structure. 
Alterations  and  additions  have  come  b}^  virtue  of 
separate  later  acts. 

The  Property  Tax  Since  1871 

The  change  to  a  single  government  for  the  District 
did  not  at  once  bring  about  uniform  rates  of  property 
taxation  throughout  the  District.  Taxes  for  repayment 
of  debt  contracted  before  1871  by  the  former  local  gov- 
ernments were  le\'ied  only  within  the  areas  over  which 
the  particular  government  had  had  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, the  statute  provided  that  property  outside  the 
former  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  could  not  be  taxed  for  improving  the  streets, 
alleys,  public  squares,  or  other  public  property  of  the 
cities  or  for  any  other  expenditure  of  a  local  nature  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  either  city  or  both  of  theni.^ 

The  scope  of  the  property  tax  was  not  altered  by  the 
organic  act  of  1871.  Imieed,  this  statute  made  no 
express  statement  as  to  the  types  of  property  subject 
to  tax  or  the  types  to  be  exempted,  beyond  a  provision 
that  the  territorial  assembly  should  pass  no  laws  taxing 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  tax  was  almost 
wholly  a  real  estate  tax  in  practice,  and  in  1S72  the 
territorial  assembly  limited  it  to  this  type  of  property,*" 
after  having  granted  extensive  exemptions  of  personal 
property  by  act  of  1871.^' 

Further  exemptions  for  a  special  purpose  were  pro- 
vided by  the  tei'ritorial  legislature  in  an  act  of  its 
third  session  exempting  from  all  general  taxes  for  a 
period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  all  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  actually  employed  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  within  the  Distnct,  provided   tlie 

"  Bryan,  A  IHslory  of  the  Xatlonal  CapUttl.  II,  pp.  2tM-291. 

"Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  302  303. 

n  16  Stat.  419,  ch.  02,  approved  Fob.  21,  1871  (In  D.  C  Code.  t»t9,  p.  469),  socs  30-22. 
36, 38,  and  40. 

»o  Laws  of  Ihe  District  of  Columbia,  tS7l-7l,  pt  IV,  mU  ot  Iho  3d  I/egi«liillvo 
Assembly,  p.  10,  ch.  X.  approvml  June  20.  isr2. 

'I  Laws  of  the  Dislrict  of  Columbia,  IS7I-7!,  pt.  II,  hds  ot  the  Ut  L«(l.U.'itlr« 
Assembly,  p.  25,  ch.  XXIII,  sec.  2,  approved  Aug.  9,  1871. 
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property  was  worth  at  least  $5,000.^^  Other  real  estate 
exempted  from  taxes  comprised  only  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District,  real  estate  used  for 
educational  and  charitable  purposes,  and,  of  course, 
the  property  of  foreign  governments.^^ 

In  1875  Congress  made  personal  property  subject 
again  to  District  taxes.  At  the  same  time  it  renewed 
some  of  the  personal  property  exemptions  established 
by  the  territorial  assembly  and  extended  the  list  of 
exempted  real  property.^*  With  minor  modifications 
and  additions,  the  list  of  exemptions  then  estabhshed 
has  been  carried  forward  to  the  present  time. 

Following  adoption  of  the  organic  act  of  1878,  there 
were  charges  from  time  to  time  that  local  tax  adminis- 
tration was  deficient. 

In  1892  the  House  of  Representatives  set  up  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  methods  used  in  assessing 
land  in  the  District  and  to  determine  whether  there 
were  inequalities  and  whether,  in  particular,  there  was 
any  discrimination  between  sections  of  the  District  in 
the  assessment  then  current.  The  investigation  did 
not  go  into  broad  questions  of  fiscal  relationships  of  the 
District  and  Federal  Governments,  but  the  committee 
remarked  in  its  report  that  "the  subject  of  taxation  in 
the  Federal  District  is  not  a  matter  to  be  considered 
with  sole  reference  to  the  interests  of  District  property 
owners  or  even  with  sole  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  residents.  As  Members  of  the  House,  we  are  here 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  because  the  Constitution  holds  them  to  be 
parties  of  real  interest  that  we  are  constitutionally 
called  on  to  decide  how  taxes  in  the  District  shall  be 
assessed." ^^  In  addition,  the  committee  members  con- 
fessed a  special  interest  in  the  subject  because  members 
of  Congress  and  all  other  persons  called  to  serve  in  the 
Capital,  excepting  the  President,  face  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  dwelling  accommodations,  the  cost  of  which 
is  afi^ected  by  the  system  of  taxation  within  the 
District. 

The  report  was  devoted  principally  to  examination 
of  the  deficiencies  of  real  estate  assessments  and  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  adopting 
a  tax  upon  the  annual  rental  value  of  land  in  place  of 
the  existing  general  tax  on  land,  improvements,  and 
personalty.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were  limited,  however,  to  proposals  for  changes  in  assess- 
ment organization  and  procedure.  One  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  existing  system  was  that  the  board  of 
three  assistant  assessors,  appointed  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, sat  with  the  assessor  as  a  board  of  equaliza- 
tion to  review  and  revise  their  own  assessments.  Publi- 
cation of  the  report  was  followed  by  an  act  authorizing 
the  President  to  appoint  a  board  of  revision  and  appeal 
to  equalize  the  assessment  for  1892.^^  In  1894  a  per- 
manent board  was  created,  appointed  by  the  District 
Commissioners.  Among  other  duties  this  board  was 
authorized  to  equalize  the  equalizations  made  by  the 
board  of  revision  appointed  by  the  President."     The 

32  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  187S,  pt.  II,  Acts  of  the  3d  Legislative  Assembly, 
p.  126,  ch.  LIV. 

"  Cf.  18  Stat.,  pt.  Ill,  117,  approved  June  20, 1874.  The  property  of  foreign  govern- 
ments was  not  mentioned  in  the  exempting  provisions. 

»  18  Stat.,  pt.  Ill,  501,  approved  Mar.  3,  1876,  sees.  1  and  8. 

35  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Kept.  1469,  A  iseasment  of  Taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  May  24,  1892,  p.  7. 

3«  27  Stat.,  366. 

3'  Schraeckebier,  The  District  of  Columbia:  Its  Oovernment  and  Administration, 
p.  159,  citing  28  Stat.,  282. 


District  board  of  assistant  assessors  was  enlarged  in 
1902  to  five  members,  three  assigned  to  real  estate 
assessments  and  two  to  personal  property.^*  Since  then 
the  board  has  been  enlarged  further  to  include  six  assist- 
ant assessors,  three  assigned  to  real  estate  and  three  to 
personal  property.  The  six  assistants,  with  the  District 
assessor  as  chairman,  constitute  a  board  of  equalization 
and  review  of  real  estate  assessments  and  also  a  board 
of  personal  tax  appeals. ^^ 

A  number  of  other  changes  in  District  revenue  laws 
were  made  in  1902.  Chief  among  these  were  provi- 
sions requiring  that  all  taxable  real  estate,  including 
improvements,  be  assessed  thereafter  at  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  true  value  and  taxed  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
IK  percent  upon,  the  assessed  valuation.  Gross  earn- 
ings taxes  were  introduced  for  various  businesses  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  their  personal  property.^"  Provisions 
governing  administrative  procedures  were  revised,  the 
sections  specifying  exemptions  were  altered,  and 
references  to  taxation  of  intangible  property  were 
dropped  from  the  law. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  of  1902  included  a  provi- 
sion for  taxing  the  corporate  excess  of  companies 
exercising  special  franchises  or  privileges  beyond  the 
ordinary  corporate  franchise.  The  tax  was  fixed  at 
V/i  percent  on  an  assessment  to  be  determined  by 
appraising  the  capital  stock  in  bulk  and  deducting  the 
the  value  of  separately  taxed  real  estate.  Companies 
taxed  on  gross  receipts  or  earnings  were  not  subject 
to  this  tax.  Likewise  it  was  inapplicable  to  newspaper, 
real  estate,  and  mercantile  companies,  on  the  ground 
that  they  received  no  special  franchise  or  privilege 
by  reason  of  incorporation.  Two  years  later  it  was 
made  inapplicable  to  "business  companies"  which  had 
no  special  franchises.  Since  public  utilities  are  prac- 
tically the  only  corporations  enjoying  special  franchises, 
and  most  of  these  are  subject  to  gross  receipts  taxes, 
the  corporate  excess  provision  in  its  present  form  has 
very  limited  application. 

The  property  tax  system  of  the  District  was  subject 
to  renewed  congressional  inquiries  in  1912  and  1914. 

Exercising  authority  conferred  by  a  House  resolution, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  inquired  in  1912  into  real  estate  assess- 
ments and  taxes  in  the  District.*^  It  reported  as  its 
findings  that  real  estate  was  assessed  "irregularly, 
unscientifically,  without  system,  and  with  gross  dis- 
crimination between  section  and  section,  between  class 
and  class,  between  land  and  improvements."  More 
specifically,  the  committee  concluded  that  the  law 
which  required  assessment  of  realty  at  "not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  its  true  value"  was  a  dead  letter  in  prac- 
tice and  kept  alive  "solely  to  make  a  $1  tax  rate  appear 
to  be  $1.50";  that  realty  in  the  District  was  assessed 
at  only  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  full  value,  land 
being  assessed  at  one-third  and  improvements  at  two- 
thirds  of  true  value  on  the  average;  that  there  was 
discrimination  between  classes  of  property,  with  small 
homes  assessed  generally  at  90  percent  and  fine  resi- 
dences at  50  percent  of  true  value  and  with  variations 

38  32  Stat.,  617. 

'»  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1929,  p.  246,  title  20,  sec.  694. 

"  See  below,  in  this  section,  "Business  taxes." 

<i  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  House  Resolution  154  (see  Congressional  Record,  June  6  and  12, 
1911,  pp.  1718-1725  and  1925-30);  and  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  1215,  Report  on  Assess- 
ment and  Taxation  of  Real  Estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Qeorge,  Aug.  20, 1912. 
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in  ground  value  assessments  ranging  from  assessments 
at  60  percent  of  full  value  in  areas  occupied  by  small 
homes  to  20  percent  in  large  suburban  areas;  that  this 
state  of  affairs  resulted  from  dehberate  pohcy;  and  that 
no  fixed  system  of  assessment  guides  and  standards 
was  employed  in  the  District/^ 

Recommendations  were  classified  as  administrative 
and  legislative.  In  the  first  category  were  included  pro- 
posals for  full-value  assessments,  which  the  comjoittee 
considered  to  be  authorized  by  existing  law;  for  collec- 
tion of  data  bearing  upon  property  values;  for  publica- 
tion of  land-value  maps  and  assessment  sheets;  estab- 
lishment of  a  systematic  method  of  equalizing  land 
values  and  establishment  of  tables  of  building  factors 
and  deterioration  for  valuation  of  improvements;  and 
other  changes.  Among  changes  requiring  legislation, 
the  committee  suggested  annual  in  place  of  triennial 
assessments;  repeal  of  the  fixed  tax  rate  of  Iji  percent, 
leaving  the  rate  to  be  fixed  annually  by  budget  require- 
ments; and  various  changes  in  the  administrative 
organization  and  its  supervision.*^ 

The  recommendations  for  statutory  change  were 
embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  next  Congress.** 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  expressed  complete 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  urged  its  enact- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  tax  rate  provision  the  Com- 
missioners made  the  following  observations: 

Practically  every  city  in  the  United  States,  except  Wash- 
ington, approaches  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  revenues 
from  a  standpoint  exactly  opposite  the  one  used  here.  In 
other  cities  the  municipal  officers  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility make  up  a  budget  including  the  estimated  necessary 
expenditures  for  the  coming  year,  and  then  fix  their  tax 
rate  at  a  figure  which  will  produce  the  amount  of  money 
required.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Commissioners 
and  Congress  first  determine  how  much  revenue  the  Dis- 
trict will  have,  and  then  prepare  a  budget  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  consume  their  revenues.  .  .  .  The  reason  for 
this  difference  is  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  tax 
rate  is  rigid  and  produces  a  certain  sum  of  money  automat- 
ically, without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  while  in 
other  cities  the  tax  rate  is  fixed  each  year  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain needed  sum.  .  .  .  The  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  economically  unsound  and  tends  to  extrava- 
gance. .  .  .*' 

The  majority  report  on  the  bill,  signed  by  eight 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District,  was 
accompanied  by  amendments  providing,  among  other 
things,  that  real  estate  should  be  assessed  aimually  at 
full  value  and  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  personal  prop- 
erty. The  rate  was  to  remain  at  V/2  percent  unless 
changed  by  Congress.  Pointing  out  that  real  estate 
was  then  subject  by  law  to  the  fixed  rate  of  IK  percent 
on  two-thirds  of  full  value,  equivalent  to  1  percent  on 
full  value,  whereas  tangible  personal  property  was 
subject  to  the  fixed  rate  of  IK  percent  directly  upon 
full  value,  the  majority  proposed  applying  the  rate  to 
full  value  of  both  types  of  property.  In  addition,  the 
majority  favored  taxation  of  intangible  personalty.*^ 
Eight  other  members  of  the  committee  objected  that  the 
tax  rate  should  not  be  rigid  but  should  vary  annually 
with  estimated  needs.  Seven  members  joined  in  a 
minority  report  declaring  it  unwise,  without  thorough 

"  fi2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  1215,  pp.  5-8. 
<3  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  1215,  p.  8. 
"  63d  Cong.,  bill  II.  R.  1287:i. 

"  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  417,  pt.  2,  pp.  6-7. 

<»63d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  417,  pt.  I,  and  bill  H.  R.  12873,  os  reported 
with  amendmonts. 


investigation,  to  provide  for  taxing  intangible  personal 
property;  they  agreed  with  the  majority  in  proposing 
that  an  identical  rate  be  appUed  to  the  full  value  of  both 
real  estate  and  taxed  personal  property.*^ 

In  neither  report  was  there  any  direct  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  tax-rate  recommendations,  if  adopted, 
upon  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  District  and  National 
Governments.  The  majority,  however,  indicated  that 
if  its  recommendations  for  fuU  value  assessments  and 
taxation  of  intangibles  were  carried  out,  the  District 
could  supply  its  portion  of  the  budget  with  a  rate  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  actual  estimated 
value  of  real  estate.     The  report  continued: 

This  seemed  to  the  majority  members  of  their  committee 
as  so  unjust  that  they  could  not  give  their  consent  to 
it.  .  .  .  The  average  rate  of  taxation  [of  real  estate]  at 
its  full  cash  value  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  approximately'  IS  mills  on  the  dollar.  Your 
committee  was  unable  to  see  an\'  good  reason  why  a  man 
living  in  the  District  of  Columbia  having  property  there 
should  not  be  assessed  substantially  the  same  rate  as  is 
assessed  on  like  property  of  like  individuals  in  other  similar 
municipalities." 

The  sharply  divergent  views  wdthin  the  committee 
upon  the  kind  of  legislation  needed  were  reflected  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Despite  protracted  debate,  the 
bill  made  no  progress  toward  enactment.*^ 

Two  years  later,  in  the  wake  of  a  movement  toward 
classified  property  taxes  in  other  jurisdictions.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  low-rate  tax  on  intangibles  for  the 
District.  The  rate  was  4  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the 
act  was  to  be  effective  July  1,  1917. **  Before  that 
date,  however,  the  act  was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
3-mill  rate  and  the  first  assessment  was  postponed  until 
May,  1918.*'  Under  this  legislation  monej's  and  credits, 
including  moneys  loaned  and  invested,  bonds,  and 
shares  of  stock  were  assessed  at  fair  cash  value  by 
voluntary  declarations  of  the  owners,  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  20  percent  for  false  returns.  Exempt  from 
assessment  were  the  stock  of  banks  and  other  corpora- 
tions within  the  District  whose  taxation  was  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  various  other  intangibles  exempted 
by  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  3-mill  rate  was 
in  effect  through  1922.  Since  then  the  rate  has  been 
5  mills. 

The  rate  increase  was  effected  by  the  District  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1923,  which  also  authorized  the 
District  Commissioners  to  advance  the  rate  to  any 
level  not  exceeding  that  on  tangible  property. 

The  act  of  1923  ended  the  long-standing  discrimina- 
tion against  tangible  personal  property.  It  provided 
that  the  tax  on  real  estate,  as  on  personalty,  should  bo 
based  upon  "full  value,  no  less." 

This  act  also  provided  for  placing  the  District  gov- 
ernment on  a  cash  basis  by  July  1,  1927,  in  order  that 
cash  advances  from  the  Federal  Treasury  might  be  un- 
necessary. (See  sec.  5.)  To  this  end  it  aiithorizcd  the 
District  Commissioners  to  fix  the  tax  ratios  annuall}', 
and  it  directed  that  there  bo  levied  for  each  fiscal  year, 
from  1923  through  1927,  a  tax  ujwn  real  estate  and 
tangible  personal  property  at  a  rate  to  produce  money 

<'63d  ConR.,  2d  .fc*s  ,  If.  Ropl.  No.  417,  pt.  I,  p.  7,  tnd  pt.  2. 
"6.3d  Cong.,  2d  .>:o.>«!.,  U,  Kept.  No.  417,  pt.  I.  p.  «. 

"  The  debnlos  on  11.  R.  12873  fill  K  pngos  of  the  Rfcord.    CI.  Oi>ntn$ihml  Ktcmd, 
63d  Cong..  2d  .^•is..  pp.  6fll.V-fl«48,  7312-7:),V),  8397-«417.  and  Sl.VI-^S?. 
»».39  Stilt.,  717,  npprove<l  Sept.  1,  1016. 
•■  30  Stat.,  1046,  appro>-ed  Mar.  3,  1917. 
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enough,  when  added  to  other  local  revenues,  to  pay 
the  District's  share  of  its  expenses  and  build  up  the 
necessary  cash  surplus.  Real  and  personal  property 
taxes  were  made  payable  in  semiannual  installments.'^^ 

Since  1923  there  have  been  no  changes  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  property  tax  laws.  Assessments  of  real 
estate,  which  had  been  made  triennially  before  1916 
and  biennially  after  that  year,  were  required  annually 
beginning  in  1926.  Enforcement  of  the  intangibles 
tax  was  strengthened  in  1929. 

Exemptions  of  real  estate  from  the  property  tax  apply 
to  property  owned  by  public  agencies  or  used  for  public 
or  semipublic  purposes.  In  the  case  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  the  basic  exemptions  under  present  law 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  personal  property  of  all  library,  benevolent,  charita- 
ble, and  scientific  institutions  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  not  conducted 
for  private  gain. 

(2)  Libraries,  schoolbooks,  wearing  apparel,  and  all  family 
portraits. 

(3)  Household  and  other  belongings,  not  held  for  sale,  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,  owned  by  the  occupant  of  any  dwelling  house 
or  other  place  of  abode,  in  which  such  household  and  other  be- 
longings may  be  located. 

(4)  Household  and  other  belongings  not  held  for  sale  and 
owned  by  any  person  in  the  public  service  temporarily  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  State  or 
Territory  and  who  is  taxed  on  such  personal  property  in  such 
State  or  Territory. ^^ 

Business  Taxes 

-  Apart  from  a  few  minor  fiat-rate  license  fees  and  taxes, 
practically  all  business  taxes  of  the  District  are  based 
upon  gross  earnings  or  receipts.  Most  of  these  taxes 
were  introduced  in  their  present  form  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1902.  Legislation  of  that  year  included  the  follow- 
ing taxes,  at  the  rates  indicated:®* 

National  banks  and  other  incorporated  banks — 6  per- 
cent on  gross  earnings. 

Trust  companies — 6  percent  on  gross  earnings. 

Incorporated  savings  banks  ®® — 4  percent  of  gross 
earnings  after  interest  paid  depositors. 

Building  associations — 2  percent  of  gross  earnings. 

Bonding,  title  guarantee,  and  fidelity  companies — 
V/i  percent  of  gross  receipts. 

Insurance  companies — 1)^  percent  of  premium  re- 
ceipts. 

Gas  companies — 5  percent  of  gross  earnings. 

Electric  lighting  and  telephone  companies — 4  percent 
of  gross  earnings. 

Street  railway  companies — 4  percent  of  gross  receipts. 

All  the  rates  of  the  foregoing  taxes  remain  as  enacted 
in  1902.  In  each  case  the  tax  is  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
personal  property,  and  the  shares  of  stock  in  corpora- 
tions paying  these  taxes  are  not  taxable  to  their  owners 
under  the  intangible  x^roperty  tax.  In  the  case  of 
street  railway  companies  and  insurance  companies,- 
the  rates  were  carried  forward  from  earlier  acts. 

The  Georgetown  Barge  Dock,  Elevator,  and  Railway 
Company  also  is  subject  to  a  special  gross  earnings  tax, 
at  a  rate  of  5  percent,  under  an  act  of  1888. 

»2  42  Stat.,  668,  approved  June  29,  1922. 

»  District  of  Columbia  Code,  W29,  p.  252,  title  20,  sec.  755. 

M  32  Stat.,  619,  o.  1352,  approved  July  1,  1902.  Cf.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1929, 
p.  253,  sees.  760-764. 

"  Savings  banks  having  no  capital  and  paying  interest  to  depositors  were  required 
to  pay  IJ/^  percent  on  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 


Motor  Vehicle  and  Fuel  Taxes 

Since  1929  the  personal  property  tax  on  automobiles 
has  been  collected  with  the  fee  for  license  plates  and 
its  payment  has  been  a  condition  prerequisite  to  issu- 
ance of  plates.^''  Because  the  tax  and  fee  are  joined  in 
administration,  they  are  generally  assumed  in  popular 
discussion  to  be  one  tax.  The  license  fee  for  all  gaso- 
line-driven motor  vehicles  is  $1  a  year."  The  personal 
property  tax  is  calculated  from  the  value  of  the  cai 
and  the  current  tax  rate  on  tangible  property.  In 
1935  the  average  personal  property  tax  on  automobiles 
was  $4.21  and  in  1933  it  was_$3._27.^^ 

The  gasoline  tax  of  the  District  was  inaugurated  in 
1924  at  a  rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  and  has  remained  at 
that  rate.^^  The  proceeds,  after  deduction  of  refunds 
for  consumption  other  than  in  motor  vehicles,  are  set 
aside  in  a  fund  available  for  appropriation  by  Congress 
exclusively  for  road  and  street  improvement  and  repair. 
There  have  been  no  diversions  to  other  uses. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Taxes 

Early  in  1933  Congress  enacted  a  beverage  license 
law  governing  the  sale  of  beverages  with  low  alcoholic 
content.  The  act  imposed  various  fiat-rate  license 
fees  upon  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  dealers,  and 
in  addition  a  tax  of  $1  a  barrel  upon  sales  of  beverages.''" 
Following  repeal  of  national  prohibition  the  act  of 
1933  was  superseded  by  an  alcoholic  beverages  control 
law  setting  up  a  more  extensive  system  of  license  fees 
ranging  from  $25  to  $3,500  yearly  and  stamp  taxes 
ranging  from  10  cents  a  gallon  on  wines  to  $1.10  a 
gallon  on  alcohol. ^^  Under  this  act  the  District  col- 
lected more  than  $911,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1935. 

Borrowing 

When  Congress  reorganized  the  District  govern- 
ment in  1874  following  a  precipitate  increase  in  its 
public  debt,  provision  was  made  that  no  new  obliga- 
tions should  be  incurred.  The  organic  act  of  1874  like- 
wise forbade  the  creation  of  new  debts  without  express 
Congressional  consent.     (See  sec.  4  and  appendix  A.) 

Indebtedness  of  the  District  outstanding  in  1874  was 
funded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  form 
of  50-year  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3.65  percent,  with 
principal  and  interest  payable  half  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  half  from  local  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  sinking  fund  and  interest  payments,  as 
well  as  refunding  operations  between  1879  and  1894, 
were  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
until  redemption  was  completed  in  1925. 

The  District  government  has  issued  no  new  funded 
debt  since  1874.  Beginning  in  1901  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  authorized  by  several  acts  to  advance 
Federal  funds  to  enable  the  District  to  pay  its  share  of 
appropriations  for  acquisition  of  certain  permanent 
improvements.  These  advances  bore  interest  at  2 
percent  per  annum.  The  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
May  29,  1930,  provided  for  acquisition  of  park  lands 
from  Federal  funds  advanced  without  interest.  In 
addition,  for  a  long  period  it  was  customary  for  the 

«9  45  Stat.,  1226,  e.  259;  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1929,  p.  252,  title  20,  sec.  758a. 
"  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1929,  p.  258,  title  20,  sec.  842. 
M  Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1935,  p.  4. 
M  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1929,  p.  257,  title  20,  sec.  831. 
«» 48  Stat.  25,  sec.  19,  approved  Apr.  5,  1933. 

61  48  Stat.  319,  ch.  4,  approved  Jan.  24, 1934;  49  Stat.  898,  ch.  766,  Aug.  27, 1935.    See 
Pistrict  of  Columbia  Code,  Supp.  II,  title  20,  ch.  12. 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance  Federal  funds 
to  the  District  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  to 
finance  ordinary  operations  pending  collection  of  local 
taxes  for  the  year.  AU  such  advances  were  made  with- 
out charge  for  interest,  compensating  in  a  measure  for 
custody  of  District  funds  in  the  National  Treasury 
without  payment  of  interest.  Following  the  change  in 
1920  in  the  method  of  Federal  contribution,  from  a 
fixed  percentage  of  District  expenditures  to  a  lump  sum, 
the  lump  sum  was  made  available  in  its  entirety  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

In  the  appropriation  act  for  1923,  noted  earlier  in  this 
section.  Congress  prescribed  that  local  tax  levies  should 
be  adequate  to  place  the  District  on  a  cash  basis  by 
July  1,  1927,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  continue  the  customary  advances  of  Fed- 
eral funds  until  that  time.  Although  substantial  free 
balances  were  accumulated,  these  have  been  expended, 
and  District  authorities  predict  that  there  will  be  a  deficit 
in  the  free  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1937.®^ 

Budgetary  and  Accounting  Procedures 

As  the  foregoing  history  indicates,  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  District  government  are  subject  to  detailed  super- 
vision by  Congress.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  yearly  estimates  of  expenditures.  Since  1878  the 
organic  act  has  required  the  District  Commissioners  to 
submit  annually  to  Congress,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  estimates  of  their  needs  for  expenses  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  From  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1921,  the 
estimates  have  been  submitted  through  the  Bureau. 
Eevenue  estimates  likewise  are  submitted  by  the 
District  Commissioners,  but  they  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  show  the  amount  to  be  expected  as  a  Federal 
contribution,  and,  consequently,  have  been  unable  to 
present  definitive  estimates  of  revenues.  (See  sec.  16.) 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  minimum  tax  rates  on 
propert;^  are  governed  by  substantive  law,  revenues 
from  this  source  are  not  related  directly  to  estimated 
budgetary  expenditures.  In  this  respect,  the  ad 
valorem  tax  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  other  local 
taxes,  for  which  rates  are  fixed  by  continuing  law. 
During  the  14-year  period  (1923-36),  covered  in  this 
survey,  both  the  estimated  and  the  actual  receipts 
exceeded  the  totals  of  expenditures,  cash  balances 
considered.  Accordingly  the  lack  of  correspondence 
between  receipts  and  expenditures  caused  by  defective 
budgetary  procedure  raised  no  serious  problems  during 
this  period. 

Under  existing  law  budget  estimates  of  expenditures 
are  submitted  to  the  District  Commissioners  by  the 
respective  departments.  These  estimates  are  consoli- 
dated by  the  District  auditor  and  are  scrutinized  and 
revised  by  the  District  Commissioners.  The  revised 
departmental  budgets  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau  again  examines 
the  budget  requests  in  detail,  conducting  hearings  and 
conferences,  and  submits  the  budget,  as  finally  revised, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  complete 
District  budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  with  the 
Federal  budget,  as  an  annexed  budget. 

This  procedure  is  now  followed  generally  by  the 
District  departments,  although  in  earlier  years  some 

"  See  below  in  this  section. 


boards  and  agencies  submitted  their  estimates  directly 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  without  review  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  At  present,  the  only  im- 
portant estimates  not  submitted  through  the  Commis- 
sioners are  those  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  (of  which  the  engineer-commis- 
sioner is  a  member),  and  the  Bureau  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  conferring  informally  ^nth  the  commissioners 
regarding  these  estimates.  Appropriations  of  District 
funds  for  Freedmen's  Hospital  are  not  carried  into  the 
District  budget.  In  this  instance,  appropriations  are 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  pro%-ision 
that  half  of  the  appropriated  amount  shall  be  payable 
from  District  revenues. 

All  bills  of  the  District  departments  and  offices  are 
sent  to  the  District  auditor  for  auditing.  They  are 
then  transmitted  to  the  Di\'ision  of  Accounts  and 
Deposits  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wliich  main- 
tains separate  financial  accounts  for  the  District  govern- 
ment. All  the  disbursement  checks  are  made  out  by 
the  District  auditor,  who  is  also  the  disbursing  officer 
for  the  District  goverimient.  The  moneys  against 
which  the  checks  of  the  disbursing  officer  may  be 
drawn  are  transferred  from  the  General  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  disbursing  officer's  balance. 
Such  transfers  are  made  usually  every  month  in 
accordance  with  estimated  needs. 

At  the  same  time  all  District  accounts,  records,  and 
transactions  are  subject  to  either  a  pre-audit  or  a  post- 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  addition 
to  these  accounting  controls,  several  District  depart- 
ments also  maintain  elementary  financial  accounting 
records  as  well  as  operating  or  cost-accounting  records. 

Under  the  present  procedure  not  all  expenditures 
chargeable  to  the  District  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  District  auditor.  The  transactions  of  some  of  the 
Federal  departments  are  sent  directly  to  the  Division 
of  Accounts  and  Deposits  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  District  auditor  has  no  continuing 
knowledge  of  or  control  over  the  status  of  appropria- 
tions which  are  disbursable  ui  this  manner.  To  obtain 
information  regarding  these  transactions,  the  District 
auditor  makes  specific  request  for  a  statement  of  ex- 
penditures and  balances  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Finances  of  the 

District  Government,  1923-37 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  District  government  during  the  fiscal  years  1023-37, 
inclusive,  is  presented  in  tables  I  to  VI  of  appendix  C. 
This  is  the  first  coordinated  and  uniform  presentation 
which  has  been  made  of  the  receipts  and  exponditures 
of  the  District  in  detail  over  a  period  of  years. 

These  tables  were  prepared  from  the  reports  entitled 
"Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  which  are 
joint  annual  reports  of  the  District  auditor,  the  Dis- 
trict assessor,  and  the  collector  of  ta.xes.  The  ilata  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  1036  were  taken  from  material  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  1030  report.  Tiie  ligures  for 
1037  were  assembled  from  a  digest  of  the  1037  appro- 
priation act,  prepared  by  the  District  auditor,  and 
irom  estimates  of  revenues  and  estimates  of  expected 
deficiencies  to  be  met  through  de(i«'ieney  appropria- 
tions.    The  accounting  stalf  of  (he  District  auditor's 
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office  gave  material  assistance  in  abstracting  from  the 
financial  records  of  the  District  government  the  neces- 
sary supporting  detail  not  published  in  the  annual 
reports. 

The  published  accounts  were  analyzed  only  where 
this  was  necessary  to  clarify  the  statements  or  where 
reduction  to  approximately  comparable  form  was 
rendered  difficult  by  changes  in  classification  from  one 
year  to  another.  No  audit  of  the  books  or  records  of 
the  District  government  was  undertaken. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  District  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Federal  Government — from  July  1  through  June 
30.  Each  fiscal  year  is  numbered  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  it  ends. 

Explanation  of  Basic  Tables 

Before  discussing  the  significance  of  the  subject 
matter  in  the  appendix  tables,  the  nature  of  each  and 
its  relationship  to  the  others  are  indicated  briefly. 

Table  I  of  appendix  C  presents  a  summary  of  con- 
solidated receipts  and  expenditures  and  balances  by 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1923  to  1937.  This  table 
exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  fund  in 
total  only.  It  reconciles  the  annual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures with  beginning  and  ending  balances,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  or  control  table  for  the 
detailed  tables  which  follow. 

Transfers  between  general  operating  funds  have  been 
eliminated.  However,  transfers  to  trust  funds  are  in- 
cluded for  the  reason  that  such  transfers  represent 
governmental  cost  payments.  Accordingly,  the  totals 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  general  operating  funds 
represent  the  operating  net  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  District  government. 

Table  II  contains  data  on  assessed  property  valua- 
tions, tax  rates,  tax  levies,  and  tax  receipts  for  the 
period  1923-36.  The  property  and  gross  earnings  taxes 
covered  in  this  table  form  the  largest  portion  of  all 
District  receipts  as  detailed  ia  table  III. 

The  taxes  on  gross  receipts  or  gross  earnings  of 
financial  and  public  utility  businesses  are  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  personal  property  of  these  types  of  corpora- 
tions. Therefore  the  gross  receipts  or  earnings  on  which 
the  tax  is  computed  are  tabulated  with  the  data  on 
assessed  property  valuations. 

The  tax  rates  are  shown  separately  for  each  class  of 
assessed  property.  Throughout  the  period  all  the  rates 
remained  fixed  excepting  that  extended  against  real 
estate  and  tangible  personal  property.  In  some  cases 
the  rates  multiplied  by  the  assessed  valuations  do  not 
produce  the  figures  for  the  tax  levies.  These  discrep- 
ancies are  minor  and  presumably  result  from  retro- 
active corrections  of  the  record,  which  are  not  reflected 
in  the  annual  reports. 

Tables  III  and  IV  present  the  net  receipts  and  net 
expenditures  of  the  general  operating  funds  for  the 
fiscal  years  1923  to  1937.  The  general  operating  funds 
include  the  general  fund,  the  gasoline  tax,  road,  and 
street  fund,  and  the  fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  traflac  lights.  The  last  two  funds  are  classed  with 
miscellaneous  funds  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Dis- 
trict._  However,  the  transactions  of  these  funds,  though 
restricted  by  law  to  specific  purposes,  form  a  part  of 
the  general  governmental  operating  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  District  government, 


In  table  IV  expenditures  are  presented  in  summary 
by  major  functions,  followed  by  the  detail  under  each 
category.  The  expenditures  are  divided  between 
operation  and  maintenance  and  capital  outlays. 

In  comparisons  between  the  District  and  other 
cities  it  should  be  noted  that  the  classifications  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  tables  III  and  IV  do  not 
conform  in  all  details  with  the  classifications  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  For  example,  ia  group- 
ing revenues  as  (1)  taxes,  (2)  licenses,  (3)  fees,  and  (4) 
miscellaneous,  the  District  auditor  includes  in  licenses 
and  fees  certain  items  which  the  Bureau  classifies  as 
taxes.     (See  sec.  9.) 

Table  V  summarizes  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
cash  balances  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  the  fiscal  years 
1923  to  1936.  These  funds  were  first  reported  sepa- 
rately for  the  fiscal  year  1923.  Prior  to  that  year 
they  were  included  as  a  part  of  the  item  "Miscellaneous 
trust  deposits",  in  the  group  "Miscellaneous  funds." 
The  Federal-aid  subventions  may  be  classed  as  (1) 
Federal-aid  for  relief,  (2)  emergency  public  works, 
and  (3)  various  public  welfare  and  social  security  grants. 

All  remaining  funds  of  the  District  are  summarized 
in  table  VI,  which  shows  their  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  balances  for  the  period  1923-36  as  a  whole,  not 
year  by  year.  These  funds,  though  entitled  "Miscel- 
laneous" in  the  reports,  are  actually  trust  funds  and 
form  no  part  of  the  picture  of  general  financial  opera- 
tions. They  are  summarized  here  for  information 
purposes  only. 

District  Revenues 

Since  the  District  government  has  pursued  since 
1878  a  policy  of  financing  practically  all  expenditures 
out  of  current  revenues,  the  coul"se  of  aggregate  revenues 
corresponds  substantially  to  the  course  of  expenditures, 
as  represented  for  the  entire  period  1879-1936  in  table 
5C  and  chart  2  in  section  5  of  this  report.  Variations 
in  year-end  balances  would  cause  a  curve  of  total 
revenues  to  differ  slightly  from  that  for  total  expend- 
itures, but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  revenues,  like 
expenditures,  rose  gradually  from  1879' to  1917  and 
more  rapidly  from  1918  to  1932.  There  was  a  decline 
during  the  recent  depression,  followed  by  an  upswing 
in  1935  and  1936. 

The  period  of  most  rapid  increase  in  expenditures 
was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  percentage  con- 
tribution from  Federal  funds.  Consequently  total 
local  revenues  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
aggregate  expenditures  of  the  District  government. 

The  detailed  data  for  1923-36,  as  represented  in 
chart  4,  indicate  that  tax  revenues  (including  interest 
on  delraquent  property  taxes)  were  consistently  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  District  revenues  excluding 
Federal  contributions.  Charts  4  and  5  show  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  property 
taxes  as  the  yield  of  other  taxes  has  increased  and  the 
gasoline  and  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  have  been  intro- 
duced. In  1936  property  taxes  were  approximately  68 
percent  of  all  revenues  and  74.5  percent  of  all  taxes. 

Despite  the  decline  in  relative  importance  of  property 
taxes,  collections  from  real  estate  were  steadily  between 
60  and  70  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  during  1923-36,  as 
shown   in   chart   5.     The   percentage   reduction   was 
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divided   between    tangible   personal   property   taxes  ®* 
and  the  low-rate  intangibles  tax. 

The  rate  on  intangibles  was  constant,  at  one-half  of  1 
percent,  throughout  the  period,  but  the  rate  on  real 
estate  and  tangible  personalty  varied  slightly,  as  follows: 


Tax  rate 

Tax  rate 

Fiscal  year 

(.milts) 

Fiscal  year 

(mills) 

1923 

13 

1930 

17 

1924 

12 

1931 

17 

1925 

14 

1932 

17 

1926 

17 

1933 

17 

1927 

18 

1934 

15 

.     1928 

17 

1935 

15 

1929 

17 

1936 

15 

Without  adjustment  for  property  taxes  which  were 
delinquent  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  collections 
during  1923-36  averaged  98.7  percent  of  the  total  levies. 

"  The  curves  in  charts  4  and  5  exaggerate  the  decline  in  relative  importance  of  the 
tangibles  tax,  because  collections  shown  for  1923-25  include  some  gross  earnings  taxes, 
which  are  not  separable  for  those  years. 


The  stability  of  the  property  tax  in  the  District  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  collections  never  fell  below  94 
percent  of  tax  levies,  even  in  the  worst  year  of  the  de- 
pression, and  were  close  to  100  percent  during  several 
years  of  the  period.  This  record  is  not  equaled  in  any 
other  large  American  city. 

Gross  earnings  and  gross  receipts  taxes  on  public 
utilities,  banks,  and  various  other  businesses  increased 
in  relative  importance  from  1923  to  1936.  The  amounts 
levied,  as  shown  in  table  II  of  appendix  C,  advanced 
from  $1,596,000  in  1923  to  $2,289,000  in  1931,  declined 
to  $1,650,000  in  1934  and  increased  to  $1,939,000  in 
1936.  Collections  were  not  reported  separately  for  all 
the  gross  receipts  taxes  before  1926. 

The  alcoholic  beverage  tax,  introduced  following  repeal 
of  national  prohibition,  has  yielded  revenues  equaling 
approximately  the  percentage  decline  in  property  taxes. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BY  FISCAL  YEARS,  1923-1936 


TOTAL  FEES 

TOTAL   MISCELLANEOUS   RECEIPTS 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE    TAX 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND  GASOLINE   TAX 

INSURANCE,  BANKS,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS, 
AND  NON-BUSINESS  LICENSES^ 

INTEREST    ON   DELINQUENT  PROPERTY  TAXES 
INTANGIBLE    PERSONAL    PROPERTY 
TANGIBLE   PERSONAL   PROPERTY'*' 
REAL    PROPERTY 

■*  TANGIBLE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  INCLUDES,  IN  1923,1924,  AND  1925, 
SOME  COLLECTIONS  OF  GROSS  EARNINGS  TAXES  ON  FINANCIAL  & 
PUBLIC  UTILITY   BUSINESSES 


SOURCE  :  REPORTS  OF   THE    DISTRICT  AUDITOR    OF  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BY    FISCAL  YEARS,  1923-1936 
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ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE    TAX 


MOTOR   VEHICLE  AND   GASOLINE    TAX 


INSURANCE,  BANKS,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  BUiL0«6  ASSOCIATlOMS, 
ANO  NON-BUSINESS  LKENSCSt 


INTEREST   ON    0ELINOU£><T   PROPERTY   TAXES 
INTANGIBLE   PERSONAL   PROPERTY 
TANGIBLE    PtRSUNAL   PROPERTY  + 
REAL  PROPtRTY 


■•■TAHtlBLt  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  INCLUOH.  IN  l»tS,  1»M.  AMO  1»I5. 
SOME  COLLECTIONS  Of  GROSS  tARNINCS  TAXES  ON  fINANCUU.  • 
PUBLIC    UTILITY   BUSINESSES 

SOURCE      REPORTS   OF    THE    DISTRICT  AUDITOR   OF    TMt 
DISTRICT  OF   GOCUUeiA 


Chart  4. 


Chaut  0. 
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District  Expenditures 

The  course  of  District  expenditures  since  1879  in 
terms  of  yearly  aggregates  is  set  forth  in  chart  2,  in 
section  5  above.  The  functional  distribution  of  expen- 
ditures for  operation  and  maintenance  during  1923-36 
is  shown  in  charts  6  and  7.  Capital  outlay  expendi- 
tures during  the  same  period  are  shown  in  chart  8,  and 
combined  expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance 
and  outlays  are  in  chart  9.  In  comparing  the  charts 
it  should  be  noted  that  chart  2  includes  the  water  fund 
as  well  as  funds  used  for  general  departmental  purposes. 

Excepting  for  a  reduction  in  all  District  expenditures 
in  1933  and  1934,  the  amount  of  cost  payments  for 
operation  and  maintenance  in  each  major  functional 
category  increased  steadily  throughout  1923-36.  Since 
1932,  however,  general  government,  recreation,  high- 
ways, and  health  and  sanitation  have  declined  slightly. 
These  reductions  have  been  more  than  offset  by  in- 
creases in  expenditures  for  public  welfare. 

The  categories  showing  reductions  in  amounts  of 
expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  declined 


also  in  relative  importance,  decreasing  from  30  percent 
in  1923  to  about  22  percent  in  1936.  These  reductions 
have  been  balanced  by  the  increase  in  public  welfare 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  the  total.  Expenditures 
for  education  and  the  protection  of  person  and  property 
have  remained  almost  constant  in  their  ratios  to  total 
expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Capital  outlays  of  the  District  government  reached 
a  maximum  in  1931  and  have  declined  50  percent  since 
that  year.  As  in  most  other  cities,  the  reductions  have 
been  greater  than  those  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
so  that  capital  outlays  have  decreased  from  29  percent 
of  District  expenditures  in  1930  to  15  percent  in  1937. 
The  lower  level  of  capital  outlays  has  continued  since 
1934.  The  reduction  in  amount  of  capital  outlays  has 
kept  the  total  of  District  expenditures  in  1935,  1936, 
and  1937  below  the  peak  of  1932. 

Cash  Balances 

In  the  absence  of  borrowing  or  debt  repayment, 
differences  between  revenues  and  cost  payments  are 


EXPENDITURES    FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

OF    GENERAL    DEPARTMENTS 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMPIA 

FISCAL    YEARS,  1923-1936 


'23       '24      '25      '26      '27       '28       29      '30      '31       '32       '33      '34      '35      '36 


eENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND   MISCELLANEOUS 

RECREATION 

HIGHWAYS 

HEALTH    AND   SANITATION 

PUBLIC    WELFARE 

PROTECTION    OF  PERSON    ANO   PROPERTY 

EDUCATION 


SOURCE  :  ANNUAL    REPORTS   ON   "FINANCES  OF   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA" 
INCLUDING    THAT    FOR    1936   IN    COURSE    OF   PREPARATION 


Chart  6. 


PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    EXPENDITURES 

FOR    OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

OF    GENERAL    DEPARTMENTS 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

FISCAL    YEARS,  1923-1936 


PERCENT 
100 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT   ANO  MISCELLANEOUS 

RECREATION 

HIGHWAYS 

HEALTH    AND  SANITATION 

PUBLIC   WELFARE 

PROTECTION    OF   PERSON   ANO  PROPERTY 

EDUCATION 


SOURCE  :  ANNUAL    REPORTS  ON  "FINANCES    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA" 
INCLUDING   THAT  FOR    1936    IN    COURSE   OF   PREPARATION 


Chart  7. 
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reflected  wholly  in  cash  balances.  The  relationships 
between  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  the 
general  operating  funds  of  the  District  government 
are  shown  in  table  7 A  and  chart  9  for  the  period  1923-37. 
From  1923  to  1929,  inclusive,  receipts  exceeded 
expenditures,  building  up  cash  balances  from  approxi- 
mately $8,300,000  to  $18,300,000.  Expenditures  passed 
receipts  in  1930  and  remained  higher  through  1933. 
Cash  balances  were  reduced  nearly  $9,000,000  during 
this  period.  In  1934  receipts  again  exceeded  expendi- 
tures somewhat,  but  since  that  year  outgo  has  exceeded 
income,  reducing  cash  balances.  A  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $2,950,000  is  predicted  by  the  District  auditor 
for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1937. 


CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  IN  AMOUNTS  AND  PERCENTAGES 

OF    TOTAL    EXPENDITURES 

GENERAL  OPERATING  FUNDS,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FISCAL  YEARS  1923-1937 

MILLIONS    OF                                                                                                                                 MILLIONS   OF 
DOLLARS                                                                                                                                         DOLLARS 
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DISTRICT  AUDITOR'S  DIGEST   OF   1937    APPROPRIATION  ACT 
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AT 

Chart  8. 

Table  7A. — Total  receipts,  expenditures,  and  cash  balances  of 
general  operating  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal 
years  1923-37 


Balance  at 

beginning 

of  year 

Total  re- 
ceipts 

Expenditures 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Percent 
capital 
outlays 
to  total 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 _ 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 - 

1937 

1938 

$8, 312, 319 
10,  664, 122 
10, 873,  943 
10,  725,  247 

12,  054,  877 

13,  304,  638 

15,  554,  990 
18,  291,  674 

16,  844,  206 
13,  673,  554 
10,091,605 

9,  340,  1 15 
11,075,558 
10,  529, 808 

7,  867,  437 
'  2,  956,  147 

$24,721,234 
24,  546,  895 
29,  505,  742 
32,  721,  084 
35, 850,  188 
38, 400,  480 
39,  742,  729 
41,042,395 
41,798,415 
41,619,293 
38,  283,  348 
35,701,223 
37,  180,  649 
38,160,871 

1  37,520,  000 

$22,  369,  431 
24,  337,  074 
29,  654,  438 
31,391,454 
34,  600,  427 

36,  150, 128 

37,  OOG,  045 
42,  489,  863 

44,  969,  067 

45,  201,  242 
39,  034,  838 
33,  905,  780 
37,  726,  399 
40, 823,  242 

1  42,431,  290 

$17,863,551 
18,811,598 
21,  560,  793 

23,  248,  668 

24,  954, 038 
26,  652,  C69 
28,  696,  916 
30,059,174 
32, 110,2Z3 
32,  628,  253 
31,  346,  462 
2<J,  233,  563 
31,747,965 
35,101,093 

135,961,040 

$4,  505, 880 
5,  525,  476 
8,  093,  646 

8,  142,  786 
9,048,814 

9,  497, 459 
8,309,128 

12, 430,  089 
12,858,793 
12,572,988 
7,  688, 376 

4,  7.32,  217 

5,  978,  434 
5,7'22,  149 

1  6,  470,  250 

20.1 
22.6 
27.2 
25.  9 
27.8 
26.2 
22.4 
29.3 
28.8 
27.8 
19.6 
13.9 
15.8 
14.0 
1  16. 2 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES   AND  CASH  BALANCES 

OF   GENERAL  OPERATING   FUNDS,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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Chart  9. 

The  largest  part  of  these  balances  is  in  the  general 
fund,  which,  with  gasoUne  tax  fund  and  trafhc  light 
fund,  composes  what  is  here  called  the  general  operating 
funds  of  the  District.  The  accounts  of  the  general 
fund  are  so  kept  that  the  balance  is  separated  into  two 
parts — (1)  "Surplus  revenues"  and  (2)  "Appropriated 
funds."  Surplus  revenues  are  the  balances  available 
for  future  appropriations  and  may  be  called  free 
balances.  The  appropriated  fund  balances  represent 
moneys  appropriated  but  unspent.  The  amount  in 
each  category  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  from  1922 
through  1937  is  shown  in  table  7B.  In  this  table  and 
table  7C  there  have  been  absorbed  into  the  appropria- 
tions a  number  of  adjustments  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  period. 

Table  7B. — General  fund  balances  of  (he  District  of  Columbia,  by 
classes  of  funds- — Fiscal  years  19SS-38 


Fiscal  year 

Total  at 

begioDiag  of 

year 

.\prropriated 
funds 

Surplus 
revenues 

1923          

$8,312,319 
10, 664, 122 
la  860,  475 
10. 574.  M6 
11,878.319 
•  12,670.257 
14,  957, 946 
17,  .545, 4.39 
16,220,6m 
13,303,824 
9,324,127 
8,111,430 
9,  706,  7,59 
9,  399,  821 
6,651.635 
I  1.608.125 

$■2. 809. 367 
S.541.77W 
3.350,952 
4.S88.000 
9. 905. 139 
9.005,368 
8.831,346 
8.8.55.774 
ft.  751.. 5.10 
9,  m-2.  302 
8,7S1,.3(H 
8.  174, 173 
6.060.264 
4.149.302 
3. 806, 7.50 

"2.955.750 

$5,502,052 

1924 

6. 122. 343 

1925  

7.  509. 523 

1926       

5.986.MFI 

1927                   . 

1, 973, 180 

1928 

3,670,889 

1929         

8.136.600 

1930               

8.680.665 

1931                              

9.  469. 144 

1932                                 ... 

4.  •271.  522 

1933 

.542.823 

1934 

-6!,  ri.i 

1935                      

4.  64A,  495 

1936       

5,  2.50, 519 

1937               

2. 845,  7M 

1938                      

>-t,Si7,8U 

'  Estimate. 

Sources:  Annual  Reports  on  "Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  includinR  that 
for  1936  in  course  of  preparation;  District  Auditor's  Digest  of  19.37  Appropriation 
Act;  and  District  Auditor's  Estimates  for  1937, 


■  Estimate. 

SouTa:  Annual  Hoporta  on  "Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  jupplcmcnlcd 
by  data  from  I  ho  District  auditor. 
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In  general,  the  method  of  determining  these  balances 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  "Surplus  revenues"  account  is  credited  with 
all  receipts  and  with  the  unexpended  balances  of 
lapsed  appropriations  which,  with  the  free  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  form  a  fund  from  which 
appropriations  are  made. 

(2)  The  amounts  of  appropriations  are  transferred  to 
the  credit  of  "Appropriated  funds",  which  is  charged 
with  expenditures  and  with  the  unexpended  balances 
of  lapsed  appropriations  which  are  transferred  back  to 
"Surplus  revenues." 

Table  7C. — Changes  in  the  "Surplus  Revenues"  and  "Appro- 
priated Funds"  accounts  of  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal 
ijears  1923-37 

SURPLUS  REVENUES 


Fiscal 

Balance  at 

Receipts 

Lapsed 

Appropria- 

Balance 

beginning 

during 

appro- 

Total 

tions  for 

at  end  of 

of  fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

priations 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

1923 

$5,  502,  952 

$24,  721,  234 

$585, 627 

$30, 809, 813 

$25,  687,  470 

$5, 122,  343 

192-l_ 

5, 122,  343 

24,  633,  427 

238,  609 

29, 894,  379 

22,  384, 856 

7,  509,  523 

1925 

7,  509,  523 

28,  718,  085 

331,  109 

36,  558,  717 

30,  571,  871 

5, 986,  846 

1926 

5, 986, 846 

31,685,022 

254,  477 

37, 926,  345 

35, 953, 165 

1,  973, 180 

1927 

1,  973, 180 

34,  326,  479 

542,  846 

36, 842,  505 

33, 171,  616 

3,  670, 889 

1928. 

3,  670, 889 

36, 997,  649 

467,  202 

41, 135,  740 

35,  009,  140 

6, 126, 600 

1929 

6,  126,  600 

38,  065,  545 

511,  347 

44,  703,  492 

36,  013, 827 

8, 689,  665 

1930 

8,  689,  665 

39,  333,  467 

532,  560 

48,  555,  692 

39,  086,  548 

9,  469, 144 

1931 

9,  469, 144 

40,  056, 859 

531,  820 

50,  057,  823 

45,  786,  301 

4,  271,  522 

1932 

4,  271,  522 

39,  592, 160 

720,  242 

44,  583,  924 

44,  041,  101 

542, 823 

1933 

542,  823 

36,  133,  290 

837,  538 

37,  513,  551 

37,  576,  394 

-62,  -llfi 

1934 

-62,  743 

33,  419,  531 

795,  012 

34, 151,  800 

29,  505,  305 

4,  646,  495 

1935 

4,  646,  495 

34,  981,  183 

1,  549,  682 

41, 177,  360 

35,  926,  841 

5,  250,  519 

1936- 

5,  250,  519 

35,  646,  012 

1,  397, 176 

42,  293,  707 

39,  447,  922 

2, 845,  785 

1937. 

2, 845, 785 

'  35,  040,  000 

'  850,  000 

'  38,  735,  785 

40,  083,  410 

1-/,  347,  625 

APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 


Fiscal 

Balance  at 

Appropria- 

Expendi- 

Lapsed 

Balance 

beginning 

tions  for 

Total 

tures  during 

appropria- 

at end  of 

of  fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

tions 

fiscal  year 

1923. 

$2, 809, 367 

$25, 687,  470 

$28,  496, 837 

$22, 369, 431 

$585, 627 

$5, 541,  779 

1924 

5,  541,  779 

22,  384, 856 

27, 926,  635 

24,  337,  074 

238,609 

3,  350, 952 

1925 

3,  350,  952 

30,  571,  871 

33,  922, 823 

29,  003,  714 

331, 109 

4,588,000 

1926 

4,588,000 

35,  953, 165 

40,  541, 165 

30,  381,  549 

254, 477 

9, 905, 139 

1927. 

9,  905, 139 

33,  171,  616 

43,  076,  755 

33,  528,  541 

542,  846 

9,  005,  368 

1928 

9,  005, 368 

35.  009, 140 

44,  014,  508 

34,  715, 960 

467,202 

8,831,346 

1929. 

8, 831,  346 

36,  013, 827 

44, 845,  173 

35,  478,  052 

511,347 

8,855,774 

1930. 

8, 855, 774 

39,  086,  548 

47,  942,  322 

40, 658,  212 

532,  560 

6,  751,  550 

1931 

6,  751,  550 

45,  786,  301 

52,  537, 851 

42,  973,  729 

531, 820 

9,  032,  302 

1932. 

9,  032,  302 

44,  041, 101 

53,  073,  403 

43,  571, 857 

720,  242 

8, 781, 304 

1933 

8,  781,  304 

37,  576,  394 

46,  357,  698 

37, 345, 987 

837,538 

8, 17i  173 

1934. 

8, 174, 173 

29,  505, 305 

37, 679,  478 

31,  824,  202 

795,  012 

5, 060,  264 

1935. 

5,  060,  264 

35, 926, 841 

40,  987, 105 

35,  288, 121 

1,  549,  682 

4, 149, 302 

1936- 

4, 149,  302 

39,  447, 922 

43,  597,  224 

38, 394,  298 

1, 397, 176 

3,  805,  750 

1937. 

3,  805,  750 

40,  083,  410 

43,889,160 

140,083,410 

1  850,  000 

I  2, 955,  750 

>  Estimate. 

Source:  Annual  reports  on  "Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  supplemented 
by  data  from  the  District  auditor. 

Table  7C  shows  the  debits  and  credits  by  fiscal 
years.  The  surplus  revenue  balances  in  this  table  and 
table  7B  differ  from  those  appearing  in  the  published 
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Chart  10. 

annual  reports.  In  the  reports  appropriations  cover- 
ing two  successive  fiscal  years  are  charged  in  full  to 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  fiscal  years  in  which  the 
appropriations  were  made,  whereas  the  balances  shown 
here  apply  appropriations  to  the  fiscal  years  in  which 
they  were  available  for  expenditure.  This  adjustment, 
made  by  the  District  auditor,  produces  a  total  of  sur- 
plus revenues  more  nearly  representative  of  the  fact«. 

Chart  10  shows  the  annual  receipts,  appropriations, 
and  expenditures,  and  appropriated  and  free  balances 
during  1923-37.  Appropriations  have  exceeded  ex- 
penditures by  1.9  percent  during  the  entire  period. 
During  the  years  in  which  appropriations  exceeded 
expenditures,  free  balances  were  reduced.  The  ex- 
pected total  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  1937  is  entirely 
appropriated  balance.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  in  free  balances,  or  surplus 
revenues,  at  that  time. 

Variations  in  balances  from  year  to  year  are  marked. 
The  course  of  these  balances  during  the  period  studied 
reflects  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  budgeting  procedure 
outlined  previously.  The  trend  of  cash  balances 
demonstrates  that  there  has  been  no  necessary  close 
correspondence  between  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  the  District  during  these  years. 


SECTION   8 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONSHIP  S   OF   THE   DISTRICT 

AND   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENTS 


Introduction 

Because  of  the  close  association  and  contacts  between 
the  Federal  and  District  Governments,  a  number  of 
services  are  exchanged  between  the  two  governments. 
The  Federal  Government  performs  certain  special 
services  for  the  District  government,  and  the  District 
government  performs  certain  other  services  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  the  most  part,  such  interchanges  of  services  have 
served  efficiency  and  economy  through  coordinated  and 
joint  operation,  but  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  their 
nature  and  fiscal  status  has  never  previously  been  made. 
Some  of  these  services  have  been  reimbursed  directly; 
others  have  not  been.  Their  significance  contrasted 
with  the  annual  Federal  contributions  to  the  District 
government  has  been  unknown. 

The  furnishing  of  gratuitous  services  is  a  source  of 
continual  annoyance  and  irritation.  Often  such  dis- 
turbances are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  or  value 
of  the  services  rendered.  In  the  interest  of  equity  and 
good  business,  an  agency  that  receives  special  services 
should  pay  for  them.  Elimination  of  free  services  is 
one  essential  of  equitable  relationship. 

The  establishment  of  contractual  monetary  reimburse- 
ments for  services  performed  will  not  only  ehminate  many 
contributing  irritations  and  fulfill  a  principle  of  equity, 
but  will  clear  up  the  confusion  attending  their  presence. 
Also,  the  adoption  of  definite  fiscal  arrangements  will 
permit  consideration  of  other  important  elements  of  the 
general  fiscal  problem  with  a  greater  degree  of  clarity 
and  precision. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  section  6  of  this  report  that  the 
District  government  performs  city,  county,  and  State 
functions.  In  the  comparison  of  costs  with  those  in 
other  comparable  cities,  the  conception  of  the  District 
as  a  combined  city-county-State  government  carries 
an  implication — a  corollary — that  it  is  a  city-county- 
State  only  and  not  a  fimctional  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Consequently  activities  and  costs  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
excluded  from  those  of  the  District  government.  Con- 
versely, any  Federal  activities  and  expenditures  which 
are  of  special  benefit  to  the  District  should  be  included 
with  those  of  the  District  government.  A  clear  line  of 
separation  between  the  spheres  of  the  District  and 
Federal  Governments  must  be  drawn  if  vahd  and  homo- 
geneous totals  of  District  expenditures  are  to  be 
developed  for  comparative  purposes. 

Classes  of  Intergovernmental  Services 

The  intergovernmental  services  may  be  classified  into 
three  main  divisions.     They  are  (1)  special  services  of 


an  operating  character,  (2)  capital  outlays  in  which 
there  are  joint  Federal  and  District  interests,  and  (3) 
water  service  supphed  Federal  departments  by  the 
District.  The  analyses  of  services  are  grouped  in  this 
manner. 

Operating  services  in  turn  fall  into  certain  categories. 
Special  services  rendered  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
for  the  District  include  those  performed  for  the  District 
government  itself,  and  those  rendered  the  District  as 
a  community  but  not  through  the  District  government 
as  an  intermediary. 

Services  rendered  by  the  District  government  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  Government  are  grouped  as  follows: 
(1)  Services  performed  by  the  District  expressly  for 
local  Federal  departments  and  offices;  (2)  ser\4ces  and 
facilities  extended  nonresidents  of  the  District  under 
congressional  mandate  and  not  ordinarily  furnished 
nonresidents  in  other  communities;  (3)  subventions  and 
grants  of  the  Federal  Government  in  which,  upon  an 
equitable  basis,  the  District  should  share;  and  (4) 
services  and  expenditures  of  the  District  government 
in  excess  of  normal  needs  and  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  District  is  the  Nation's  capital. 

Water  service  supplied  the  Federal  Government  is 
treated  separately  because  of  its  importance  and  be- 
cause ordinarily  it  is  not  considered  a  general  govern- 
mental function.  Operating  services  have  been  segre- 
gated from  capital  outlays  because  the  first  class  is,  in 
the  main,  susceptible  to  automatic  and  routine  methods 
of  estimating  costs  and  determining  reimbursements, 
while  the  latter  class  involves  consideration  of  future 
as  well  as  present  benefits. 

Determination  of  Special  Services 

The  first  problem  involved  in  this  phase  of  the  study 
was  that  of  determining  the  existence  of  intergovern- 
mental services  and  defining  the  nature  of  each  ser%nce. 
Federal  services  which  are  not  available  as  a  practical 
matter  to  any  other  State  or  local  government  but 
which  are  furnished  the  District  are  considered  special 
services  to  the  District.  District  services  of  a  Federal 
nature  arc  considered  services  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  District  activities  which  are  not  local  or  State 
functions  elsewhere  are  also  included  as  Federal  services 
even  where  the  activities  are  not  pursuant  to  Federal 
governmental  business. 

After  having  determined  the  existence  and  nature  of 
each  intergovernmental  service,  the  establishinont  of 
sound  bases  of  estimating  costs  was  necessary.  It  was 
apparent  that  in  many  cases  the  value  and  cost  of 
service  rendered  were  not  always  identical.  Benefits 
may  bo  far  beyond  actual  cost^.  Estimating  benefits 
in  many  cases  led  into  the  realm  of  imponderables. 
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Accordingly,  attempts  along  this  line  were  abandoned, 
and  value  is  assumed  to  equal  cost. 

Bases  of  estimating  costs  were  subjected  to  scrutiny 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  their  use  as  bases  of  actual 
reimbursement.  Though  lack  of  simplicity  was  not  a 
deterrent  in  estimating  cost,  intricate  methods  have 
not  been  proposed  for  reimbursement  computations. 

In  formulating  measures  for  solving  the  problem 
presented  by  each  intergovernmental  service,  statutory, 
jurisdictional,  and  appropriation  changes  have  been 
proposed  where  necessary  if  the  weight  of  factors  other 
than  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  was  not  pre- 
dominant. For  example,  the  transfer  of  the  Temporary 
Home  for  Ex-Soldiers  and  Ex-Sailors  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  proposed  because  the  institu- 
tion clearly  is  not  a  District  function. 

Listing  of  Intergovernmental  Services 

In  order  to  search  out  the  intergovernmental  services, 
each  of  the  Federal  departments  and  independent 
offices  was  requested  to  furnish  a  list  of  services  per- 
formed for  the  District,  together  with  data  on  the 
extent,  estimated  cost,  and  basis  of  evaluating  such 
services.  Similarly,  all  departments  of  the  District 
government  were  requested  to  supply  detailed  infor- 
mation on  services  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  questionnaires  accompany- 
ing the  requests  contained  space  for  tlie  basis  and 
amount  of  each  service  rendered  in  the  years  1925-36 
as  well  as  its  description.  Request  was  made  that  all 
services,  whether  paid  for  at  present  or  not,  should  be 
included  in  order  that  a  comprehensive  picture  might 
be  obtained. 

Replies  from  Federal  departments  named  25  spe- 
cific services  rendered  the  District.  District  replies 
contained  57  specific  services  rendered  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  subsequent  stafi"  investigations  involved  com- 
plete checks  of  the  reports  submitted  and  of  supple- 
mental information  obtained  on  other  services. 

In  conference  with  departmental  oflacials,  additional 
data  and  possible  bases  of  estimating  costs  were  secured 
and  the  implications  of  desirable  jurisdictional,  statu- 
tory, or  appropriation  changes  were  explored. 

The  analysis  of  the  reports  indicated  the  following: 
(1)  Some  of  the  reported  services  and  benefits  were  not 
supported  by  subsequent  analysis,  accurate  costs  being 
higher  or  lower  than  reported  figures.  (2)  In  a  few 
instances,  no  actual  service  was  foimd,  such  reports 
being  due  to  confusion  in  the  conception  of  specific 
intergovernmental  services.  (3)  In  some  cases  in 
which  the  services  have  been  reimbursed  in  the  past, 
the  amounts  of  reimbursement  exceeded  the  actual 
costs  of  services  rendered.  (4)  For  other  reimbursed 
services,  the  amounts  of  reimbursements  fell  short  of 
actual  costs.  In  these  latter  instances,  the  cause  was 
found  to  lie  uniformly  in  erroneous  bases  for  estimating 
costs. 

The  analyses  also  embraced  examination  of  District 
and  Federal  activities  in  order  to  find  whether  there 
were  any  intergovernmental  services  rendered  which 
were  not  reported.  Source  materials  were  of  consider- 
able variety,  including  manuals,  hearings,  histories,  and 
data  produced  in  the  prosecution  of  other  phases  of  the 


survey.     Two  District  and  six  Federal  services  not  re- 
ported were  discovered. 

Intergovernmental  Operation 
And  Maintenance  Services 

In  the  following  divisions  each  of  the  intergovern- 
mental services  is  described  briefly.  The  departments 
rendering  and  receiving  such  service  are  named  and  the 
changes  necessary  to  establish  equitable  relationship  are 
summarized.  A  short  explanation  of  the  type  of  service 
items  contained  thereunder  precedes  each  division. 

Services  by  the  Federal  Government 

The  intergovernmental  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  classified  under  two  major  divisions, 
the  divisions  being  made  to  indicate  the  incidence  of 
the  benefit  as  a  matter  of  clarity.  These  divisions  in- 
clude services  rendered  the  District  government  itself 
and  those  rendered  the  community  directly,  not  through 
the  District  government  as  an  intermediary. 

SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT 

F-1.  Supervision  of  maintenance  of  courthouse  and  Court  of 
Appeals  Building. 

Performed  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  District 
courts. 

No  reimbursement  or  other  change  is  recommended  because  the 
cost  is  negligible. 

F-2.  Codifying  and  printing  District  statutes. 

Performed  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  Laws, 
for  all  branches  of  the  District  government. 

Use  of  the  District  Code  by  Congress  is  in  connection  with 
District  matters.  Since  the  code  is  of  benefit  almost  solely  to 
the  District  government  rather  than  to  Federal  agencies,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  entire  cost  be  paid  from  District  appro- 
priations. 

F-3.   Controlling  accounts  and  performing  audits. 

Performed  by  the  Comptroller  General  for  the  District 
government. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  District  reimburse  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  cost  of  work  performed  as  deter- 
mined by  cost  records.  An  amendment  to  the  1921  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  United  States  Code,  title  310,  section  2,  will  be 
necessary  to  authorize  such  reimbursement. 

F-4.  Laboratory  tests  of  road  materials. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  District  Highway  Department. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  negligible,  never  having  exceeded 
$1,000  a  year.  Reimbursement  will  be  accomplished  through 
retention  of  a  percentage  of  highway  allotments.  No  recom- 
mendations for  change  are  made. 

F-5.  Testing  of  street  construction  materials. 

Performed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  District  Highway  Department. 

Existing  charges  for  tests  are  based  upon  standard  laboratory 
rates  which  approximate  actual  costs.  No  change  in  this  item 
■  is  recommended. 

F-6.  Testing  of  miscellaneous  materials. 

Performed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  Dis- 
trict Purchasing  Department. 

This  work  is  now  done  free  of  charge.  It  is  recommended  that 
charges  for  tests  be  made  at  standard  laboratory  rates  as  in  F-5. 
No  statutory  or  other  change  except  an  appropriation  therefor 
is  required,  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  authority  under 
existing  statutes  to  make  such  charges. 

F-7.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  District  residents. 
Performed  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  District  Board  of  Education. 
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No  especial  service  is  rendered  the  District  in  this  item  as 
similar  grants  are  made  to  the  several  States.  The  Office  of 
Education  supervises  the  work  without  compensation,  but  off- 
setting value  accrues  to  it  in  providing  actual  field  experience 
to  its  staflf  of  educationists. 

F-8.  Consulting  engineering  service  on  fuel  burning  equip- 
ment. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  various  District  departments. 

The  District  government  has  effected  considerable  savings  in 
fuel  consumption  as  a  result  of  this  service.  Charging  of  a 
reasonable  fee  based  on  cost  is  recommended,  as  suggested  in 
Section  5  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1913. 

F-9.   Maintenance  of  monument  grounds  and  structures. 

Performed  by  the  National  Capital  Parks  for  itself,  also,  as 
administrative  agency  for  the  District  park  system. 

Operation  of  the  bascule  span  of  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  is  of  benefit  to  District  shipping.  Transfer  of  the  cost  to 
the  District  budget  is  recommended. 

Maintenance  of  Monument  Grounds  is  estimated  to  be  80 
percent  chargeable  to  the  District.  Reimbursement  is  not  recom- 
mended because  no  simple  factual  basis  of  cost  measurement 
can  be  found. 

F-10.   Medical  care  of  colored  District  residents. 

Performed  by  Freedmen's  Hospital  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  for  the  District  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Freedmen's  Hospital  is  operated  primarily  for  District  patients. 
Since  the  national  need  of  the  hospital  has  practically  disappeared 
and  since  crowded  conditions  at  Gallinger  Hospital  would  be 
partially  relieved,  it  is  recommended  that  control  and  operation 
of  the  institution  be  transferred  to  the  District  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

F-11.  Instruction  of  deaf  children,  residents  of  the  District. 

Performed  by  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  for  the 
District  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  paid  for  District  pupils  in  the  elementary  section 
should  be  increased  to  cover  all  operating  expenses.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  District  be  entitled,  by  appropriate  statutory 
amendment,  to  send  students  to  the  collegiate  section,  Gallaudet 
College,  on  a  scholarship  basis,  as  do  States  and  Territories. 

F-12.   Care  of  mentally  sick  indigent  District  residents. 

Performed  by  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  District  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Existing  reimbursements  are  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  District 
equitably  should  be  expected  to  pay,  being  based  on  overall  per 
diem  costs  and  not  the  per  diem  applicable  to  District  patients. 
A  flat  rate  of  $1.40  per  patient-day  is  proposed  pending  the 
installation  of  a  cost  accounting  system  which  will  establish 
per  diem  costs  of  the  scale  of  service  rendered  District  and 
comparable  inmates. 

While  the  District  patients  comprise  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total,  no  jurisdictional  change  is  recommended  because  of  the 
importance  of  Federal  control  of  policies  in  other  fields  than 
fiscal  relations. 

F-13.  Waiving  of  interest  on  P.  W.  A.  loans. 

Performed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  the 
District  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

The  funds,  advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  to 
the  District  government  for  P.  W.  A.  construction  projects 
carry  no  interest  charges  for  the  first  3  years.  Similar  advances 
to  the  States  and  municipalities  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  annum.  It  is  recommended  that  the  waiving  of 
interest  be  withdrawn  through  statutory  amendment  of  Public 
Act  No.  51,  May  6,  1935. 

F-14.  Prosecution  of  local  cases  in  District  courts. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  engages  in  the  prosecution  of  local  as 
well  as  Federal  cases.  District,  or  local,  cases  may  be  defined 
as  those  which  arise  under  Federal  statutes  applicable  only  to  a 
particular  locality  and  where  neither  litigant  is  a  resident  of  a 
State. 

It  is  proposed  that  reimbursement  be  based  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  work  as  measured  by  the  relative  number  of  local  and 
Federal  cases.  No  statutory  or  jurisdictional  change  is  needed 
therefor. 


F-15.  Court  clerical  duties  for  local  cases  in  District  courts. 

Performed  by  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  clerk  of  the  District  Court  performs  court  clerical  duties 
on  District  cases  as  well  as  Federal  cases. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  set  up  in  the  Dis- 
trict budget  reimbursing  the  clerk  for  the  net  cost  of  local  cases 
(after  deduction  of  fees;  on  the  basis  of  the  present  local  to 
Federal  cost  ratio  of  60  percent  to  40  percent.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  certain  elementary  cost  statistics  be  gathered  and 
that  this  estimated  cost  ratio  be  adjusted  each  year  in  accordance 
therewith. 

F-16.  Execution  of  processes  and  judgments  for  local  cases  in 
District  courts. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  marshal's  office  serves  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  he  does  little 
work  for  the  Appellate  Court.  It  is  proposed  that  reimbursement 
for  costs  incurred  because  of  District  cases  be  based  upon  the 
same  ratio  developed  in  F-15. 

F-17.  Treatment  and  training  of  delinquent  boys,  residents 
of  the  District. 

Performed  Ijv  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  District  Board  of  Putlic  Welfare. 

The  existing  basis  of  calculating  per  diem  costs  excludes  cer- 
tain maintenance  expenditures  properly  allocable  to  the  Dis- 
trict. It  is  proposed  that  reimbursement  be  based  upon  actual 
per  capita  per  diem  costs  for  operation  and  maintenance,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  District  bo3'-daj-s. 

F-18.  Incarceration  of  District  convicts. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  District  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Reimbursements  now  made  by  the  District  include  the  cost  of 
maintaining  prisoners  convicted  of  Federal  as  well  as  local 
offenses.  It  is  recommended  that  reimbursements,  based  on 
per  capita  per  diem  costs,  be  made  only  for  prisoners  convicted 
of  local  offenses. 

In  order  to  obtain  adequate  checks,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
biUing  procedure  be  changed  by  routing  the  charge  bills  through 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

F-19.  Operation  of  a  general  employment  agency. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  District  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  District  share  of  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  District  Employment  Agency  be  calculated  as  for  the 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  48  Stat.  113. 
Amendment  of  the  act  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  tliis. 

Control  of  the  employment  center  is  now  vested  in  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  No  change  in  jurisdiction  is 
recommended. 

F-20.  Sale  of  miscellaneous  services  and  materials. 

Performed  by  the  navy  yard  of  the  Navy  Department  for 
various  District  departments. 

Reimbursements  are  based  upon  tlie  actual  cost  of  work  done. 
No  change  is  recommended. 

F-21.  Review,  control,  and  compilation  of  the  District 
budget. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Reimbursement  by  the  District  should  be  made  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  service,  such  estimated  cost  being  ba^ed 
upon  the  jjcrsonnel  assignments  in  the  Budget  Bureau  and  upon 
the  projjortional  sliare  of  the  cost  of  printing  the  budget.  .\n 
amendment  to  tlie  Budget  and  Accounting  ,\ct  of  Juno  10,  1'.121, 
49  Stat.  20,  will  be  required. 

F-22.  Supervising  and  maintaining  accounts. 

Performed  by  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

A  fixed  sum  reimbursement  is  rcconnncnded.  The  estimated 
costs  siiould  l)e  re-examined  every  5  years  and  tlie  amount  of 
reimbursetnent  adjusted  accordingly.  The  detorniination  of 
estimated  cost  annually  is  not  proposed  because  variations  are 
slight.  An  enabling  clause  will  be  required  in  the  Treasury 
Department  Organic  Act,  United  States  Code,  title  6,  section  255. 
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F-23.  Handling  and  managing  checks,  deposits,  and  funds. 

Performed  by  the  Treasurer's  office  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  recommended  that  reimbursement  be  based  upon  the  cost 
per  item  handled.  This  is  easily  calculable.  Enabling  author- 
ity, as  in  F-22,  will  be  required. 

F-24.  Overhead  of  centralized  purchasing. 

Performed  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  District  Purchasing  Department. 

Approximately  5  percent  is  added  to  the  cost  of  materials  and 
supplies  delivered  by  the  Procurement  Division  to  cover  cost 
of  operation.  No  change  is  recommended  as  costs  are  being 
reimbursed  fairly  in  this  manner. 

r-25.  Federal  property  used  by  the  District  government. 

There  are  a  number  of  parcels  of  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  are  being  used  by  the  District  without  pay- 
ment of  rent. 

There  are  two  alternative  methods  of  reimbursement:  Pay- 
ment of  an  annual  ground  rental  or  sale  of  the  land  to  the 
District  government.  Examination  of  each  individual  parcel 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  Federal  Government 
intends  to  use  the  parcels  for  its  own  purposes  in  the  future. 
In  such  cases,  rental  during  the  interim  is  recommended.  Where 
land  will  be  used  permanently  by  the  District  government, 
purchase  by  the  District  is  recommended. 

For  such  lands  as  are  rented  by  the  District  government,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  amend  the  act  of  June  7,  1924,  providing  for 
a  3-percent  ground-rental  charge. 

F-26.  Printing  checks  and  transportation  requests. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  is  recommended. 
No  statutory  change  is  necessary. 

F-27.  Studies  of  administrative  methods  and  procedures. 

Performed  by  the  former  Bureau  of  Efficiency  for  various 
District  departments. 

The  Bureau  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  reference  is  made 
here  in  connection  with  services  rendered  prior  to  its  abolition. 

F-28.  Pay  of  Engineer  Commissioner  and  three  assistants. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  of  the  War 
Department  for  the  District  government. 

The  War  Department  furnishes  the  services  of  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  and  three  engineer  assistants  and  pays  all  but 
$4,000  of  their  salaries  and  allowances.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  District  reimburse  the  War  Department  for  such 
services.  Statutory  amendment  will  be  required  for  such 
reimbursement . 

F-29.  Personnel  administration. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
various  District  departments. 

Reimbursement  is  recommended  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of 
the  service  rendered  as  determined  by  cost  records  maintained 
by  the  Commission.     No  statutory  change  required. 

F-30.  Compensation  and  claims  administration. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission  for  the  District  government. 

Present  reimbursement  covers  only  the  salaries  of  persons 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  administration  of  acts  affecting  the 
District.  It  is  recommended  that  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
be  increased  to  include  all  costs  properly  chargeable  to  District 
administration.  The  additional  amount  to  be  reimbursed 
should  be  based  upon  a  cost  per  case.  No  jurisdictional  or 
statutory  change  is  necessary. 

F-31.  Furnishing  printing,  binding,  and  paper. 

Performed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  all  District 
departments. 

Present  reimbursements  are  based  upon  actual  cost  as  deter- 
mined from  cost  accounting  records.     No  change  is  recommended. 

F-32.  Determination  of  the  District  of  Columbia-Virginia 
boundary. 

Performed  by  a  special  comanission  for  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

The  commission  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  no  recommenda- 
tion is  necessary. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  FEDERAL   GOVERN- 
MENT FOR    THE   DISTRICT,  NOT  THROUGH 
THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT 

F-33.  Use  of  library  facilities  by  District  residents. 

Performed  by  the  Congressional  Library. 

The  Congressional  Library  has  an  extensive  reference  library 
and  serves  in  its  main  reading  room  tens  of  thousands  of  District 
residents  each  year. 

The  cost  of  such  service  to  District  residents  is  accurately 
determinable  on  the  basis  of  reader  counts.  It  would  be  difficult 
and  expensive  to  maintain  currently  such  counts  as  a  means  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  reimbursement.  No  recommendation  for 
reimbursement  is  made,  though  the  value  of  this  service  is  now 
estimated  at  $55,000  per  year. 

F-34.  Use  of  museum  facilities  by  District  residents. 

Performed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the  only  public  museum  in 
Washington.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  and  several  historical 
houses  are  the  only  private  museums  in  Washington,  so  that 
District  residents  depend  in  large  measure  for  museum  facilities 
upon  those  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

An  actual  count  of  visitors  to  the  Institution,  showing  the 
number  of  District  and  out-of-town  residents,  is  not  available. 
Cities  comparable  to  the  District  ordinarily  have  museums,  for 
which  operation  and  maintenance  costs  average  approximately 
$300,000  per  year.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  District  resi- 
dents would  pay  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  for  museum  facilities 
as  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  However,  the  Insti- 
tution is  operated  as  a  scientific  and  national  museum  and  special 
interpretive  museum  services  are  not  furnished  the  District 
residents,  thus  lessening  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  District. 
No  reimbursement  is  recommended. 

F-35.   Laboratory  examination  of  animals'  brains  for  rabies. 

Perfonned  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  District  veterinarians. 

The  District  Board  of  Health  should  reimburse  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  cost  per  case. 
No  statutory  or  jurisdictional  change  is  recommended,  as  the 
Bureau  is  equipped  to  handle  this  type  of  examination. 

F-36.  Surveys  of  the  filling  of  prescriptions. 

Performed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  made  periodic  surveys 
of  the  accuracy  of  filling  prescriptions  by  pharmacists  in  the 
District.  The  District  Health  Department  has  no  facilities  for 
this  work.  Such  surveys  are  made  every  8  or  9  years  and  the 
cost  is  smaU.     No  reimbursement  is  recommended. 

F-37.  Market  place  for  farmers  and  dealers  in  foodstuffs. 

Performed  and  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  operation  of  the  Central  Market  resulted  in  a  profit. 
The  market  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  no  recommendation  for 
the  future  is  made. 

F-38.   Maintenance  of  an  arboretum. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  arboretum  has  not  been  completed,  and  the  land  is  not 
fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bought.  In  its  present 
state  of  partial  development,  the  arboretum  is  being  used  by 
local  residents  as  a  park.  Arboretums  are  not  common  institu- 
tions in  cities  comparable  with  the  District,  even  though  where 
they  do  exist  they  unquestionably  are  of  value  to  local  residents. 
The  benefit  of  the  arboretum  to  District  residents  is  small,  and 
no  reimbursement  is  recommended. 

-F-39.  Maintenance  of  a  botanic  garden. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden. 

No  records  are  kept  of  the  number  of  visitors  who  are  District 
residents.  Botanical  gardens  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  cities 
the  size  of  Washington.  Though  the  garden  is  of  some  value  to 
the  District,  no  reimbursement  therefor  is  recommended. 

Services  by  the  District  Government 

The  intergovernmental  services  rendered  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  have  been  divided  into  four  classes, 
as  follows: 
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(1)  Those  services  performed  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment for   the   Federal   Government  in   connection 

.with  its  regular  activities  and  functions.  Reimburse- 
ment for  a  number  of  these  services  now  is  made  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

(2)  Those  services  which  are  given  by  the  District 
government  because  of  statutory  mandates  of  Congress 
but  which  are  not  furnished  by  comparable  govern- 
mental units  as  ordinary  local  or  State  governmental 
functions.  An  example  of  this  class  of  service  is  the 
education  of  children  nonresident  within  the  District. 
The  present  statutes  require  the  District  government 
to  admit  such  pupils  to  its  schools  without  charge. 
On  an  equitable  basis,  the  District  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  stand  the  cost  of  their  education. 

(3)  Subventions  and  grants  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  States,  in  which  the  District  does  not 
share.  The  District  is  not  eligible  to  participation  in 
Federal  statutory  apportionments  where  it  is  specified 
that  funds  are  to  be  allocated  by  States.  In  cases  in 
which  this  discrimination  has  caused  the  District  to 
suffer  by  comparison  with  comparable  municipalities, 
such  subventions  have  been  set  up  as  a  credit  to  the 
District  to  be  charged  against  the  Federal  Government. 
Inclusion  of  the  District  among  units  eligible  to  receive 
such  funds  will  require  specific  wording  in  the  statutes. 

(4)  Services  of  the  District  which  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  on  a  scale 
above  that  of  comparable  cities.  Where  possible,  the 
amount  of  normal  expenditures  has  been  evaluated  and 
the  excess  over  the  normal  has  been  considered  the 
extent  of  the  Federal  interest  which  should  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE   DISTRICT  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

D-1.  Building  inspection  of  Federal  buildings  on  request. 

Performed  by  the  Building  Inspection  Division  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department  for  various  Federal  departments.  The 
amount  of  this  work  is  inconsequential,  and  no  reimbursement 
is  recommended. 

D-2.  Consulting  and  engineering  service  upon  highway 
matters. 

Performed  by  the  Highway  Division  of  the  Engineering 
Department  for  various  Federal  departments. 

Reimbursement  for  actual  cost  of  work,  based  upon  cost 
records,  is  recommended.     No  statutory  change  is  required. 

D-3.  Inspection  of  sewers  and  plumbing  on  request. 

Performed  by  the  Plumbing  Inspection  Division  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department  for  various  Federal  departments. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  has  not  exceeded  $50  per  year, 
and  reimbursement  is  not  i:)roposed. 

D-4.  Surveys,  computations,  and  plats  of  Federal  property- 
Performed  by  the  Surveyor's  Office  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment for  various  Federal  departments. 

Reimbursement  is  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
schedule  of  fees  charged  private  individuals.  These  fees  are 
equivalent  to  actual  costs  and  make  the'  department  self- 
sustaining.  Statutory  change  wiU  not  be  necessary  for  such 
charges. 

D-5.  Consulting  and  engineering  service  on  surveying  matters- 
Performed'by  the  Surveyor's  Office  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment for  various  Federal  departments. 

It  is  recommended  that  actual  cost  records  be  kept  by  the  Sur- 
veyor's Office  and  reimbursement  bascdth  ereon.     It  is  believed 
that  a  statutory  amendment  will  not  be  necessary  to  authorize 
such  reimbursement. 
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D-6.  Issuing  permits,  tags,  and  title  certificates  without 
charge. 

Performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  for  Federal  departments  operating  vehicles  and 
for  embassies  and  legations. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  for  per- 
mits, tags,  and  title  certificates  at  rates  equal  to  the  schedule  of 
fees  now  charged  private  persons.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  reimburse  the  District  for  permits  and 
tags  issued  to  foreign  embassies  and  legations.  Such  charges  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  necessitate  a  statutory  amendment 
to  the  Traffic  Act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended. 

T>-7.  Police  details  for  specific  Federal  and  kindred  purposes. 

Performed  by  the  MetropoUtan  Police  for  various  Federal 
departments. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  details  requested  by  Federal 
offices  or  agencies  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  actual  man-day 
costs. 

D-8.  Detention  of  female  witnesses  and  prisoners  in  Federal 
cases. 

Performed  by  the  House  of  Detention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

It  is  recommended  that  reimbursement  for  this  service  be  based 
upon  the  number  of  inmate-days  multiplied  by  the  per  diem  cost, 
for  persons  detained  on  Federal  charges. 

The  transfer  of  the  institution  to  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  charge  of  all  other  correctional  institutions,  is  recom- 
mended. A  statutory  change  will  be  necessary  to  effect  such 
transfer. 

D-9.  White  House  police  pensions  in  excess  of  contributions 
by  the  policemen. 

Performed  by  the  Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
Fund  Commission  for  the  White  House  police. 

It  is  recommended  that  excess  payments  over  contributions 
by  the  men  be  reimbursed  from  the  White  House  police  appro- 
priations. 

D-10.  Detention  of  male  witnesses  and  prisoners  in  Federal 
cases. 

Performed  by  the  jail  imder  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  As  in  D-8,  reimbursement  is  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  per  inmate-day  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
prisoner-days  of  those  awaiting  trial  on  Federal  charges. 

D-11.  Incarceration  of  prisojiers  convicted  of  Federal  offenses. 

Performed  by  the  workhouse  and  reformatory  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice. 

Reimbursement  for  this  service  is  recommended  on  the  basis 
of  cost  per  prisoner-day  multiplied  by  the  number  of  prisoner- 
days  of  those  serving  sentences  under  convictions  on  Federal 
charges. 

D-12.  Production  and  sale  of  services  and  commodities. 

Performed  by  the  workhouse  and  reformatory  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  for  various  Federal  departments. 

These  institutions  manufacture  and  sell  miscellaneous  products 
and  services  to  various  Federal  agencies.  Reimbursement  is  now 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs  and  no  change  is  recommended. 

D-13.  Temporary  home  for  nonresident  ex-soldicrs  and 
ex-sailors. 

Performed  by  the  temporary'  home  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  institution  provides  lodgings  for  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors 
who  come  to  the  District  in  connection  with  pension,  bonus,  and 
other  claims  against  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  control  and  entire  cost  of  operating  the  home 
be  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  A  statutory 
change  will  be  necessary  to  effect  such  transfer. 

D-14.  Adjudication  of  Federal  cases. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  District  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  budget  appropriations  of  the 
District  court  be  transferred  from  the  District  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  this  court  is  a  Federal  constitutional  court  and  the  expenses 
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of  the  clerk  of  the  court  are  now  part  of  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  actual  counts  of  Federal  and  local  cases  as  adjusted  by 
time  studies  indicate  an  allocation  of  the  services  by  the  court 
of  approximately  60  percent  for  local  and  40  percent  for  Federal 
cases.  Following  the  above  transfer,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  District  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  60  percent 
of  the  total  operating  cost  of  the  court.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  simple  cost  accounting  statistics  be  maintained  to  permit 
annual  determination  of  the  service  and  cost  ratios  and  reim- 
bursements. 

No  statutory  changes  will  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations. 

D-15.  Administration  of  justice  in  Federal  cases. 

Performed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  in  D-14,  it  is  recommended  that  the  budget  appropriations 
of  the  Appellate  Court  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  this  court  also  has  been  held  to  be  a  Federal  constitutional 
court.  Following  such  transfer,  it  is  recommended  that  District 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Government  for  District  cases 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  cases. 
The  present  ratio  is  approximately  30  percent  for  District  and 
70  percent  for  Federal  cases.  It  is  also  recommended  that  simple 
cost  accounting  records  be  maintained  in  order  to  enable  the 
current  determination  of  the  service  ratios  and  reimbursements 
from  year  to  year. 

No  statutory  amendment  will  be  necessary  to  effect  these 
changes. 

D-16.  Recording  of  legal  instruments  for  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Performed  by  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  various  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

Federal  governmental  agencies  pay  fees  to  the  recorder  for 
services  rendered.  As  the  total  fees  collected  by  the  recorder 
approximate  total  expenses,  such  fees  represent  the  actual  cost 
of  re'cording  services.  No  change  from  the  present  fee  basis  is 
recommended. 

D-17.  Interest  earnings  on  District  cash  balances. 

No  interest  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Treasury  Department  to 
the  District  for  earnings  on  District  cash  balances.  These 
balances  have  been  averaging  over  $14,000,000.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Treasury  Department  reimburse  the  District 
(1)  for  interest  on  its  Treasury  cash  balances  as  determined 
monthly  by  the  current  interest  rate  on  short-term  Treasury 
notes,  and  (2)  for  interest  on  disbursement  balances  on  the  basis 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  less  than  the  current  interest  rate  on 
Treasury  notes.  It  is  believed  that  a  statutory  amendment  will 
not  be  necessary. 

D-18.  Reclamation  of  areas  for  Federal  use. 

Performed  by  the  United  States  Engineer's  Office  for  the 
District  and  Federal  Government. 

This  service  involves  work  on  the  reclamation  of  Anacostia 
Flats.  In  all  cases,  where  land  so  reclaimed  is  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  its  use,  the  Federal  Government 
should  reimburse  the  District  for  the  cost  of  reclamation  allo- 
cated on  a  square-foot  basis.  In  the  period  under  review  there 
has  been  no  diversion  of  such  reclaimed  areas  for  Federal  use 
and  no  reimbursement  is  due  at  this  time. 

D-19.  District  property  used  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Performed  by  the  District  government  for  various  Federal 
departments. 

The  Federal  Government  uses  a  number  of  parcels  of  land 
which  were  purchased  entirely  from  District  funds.  In  some 
such  cases,  the  Federal  Government  now  has  legal  title,  transfer 
of  title  having  been  made  without  any  reimbursement  to  the 
District  government.  The  Federal  Government  has  not  com- 
pensated the  District  for  the  use  of  these  lands. 

There  are  two  alternative  methods  of  providing  reimburse- 
ment for  such  use  of  District  property;  either  the  payment  of  a 
3  percent  annual  rental  or  outright  purchase  and  payment  for 
the  value  of  land  used.  It  is  recommended  that  the  first  method 
be  adopted  where  use  of  such  lands  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  temporary,  and  the  second,  where  such  use  will  be  permanent. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  examination  be  made  of  the  use  of 
each  individual  parcel  to  determine  which  definite  plan  and 
method  of  reimbursement  should  be  followed. 


SERVICES  RENDERED  NONRESIDENTS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  UNDER  STATUTORY  MANDATE 

D-20.  Free  education  of  certain  nonresident  children. 

Performed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Under  existing  Federal  statutes,  free  education  is  provided 
the  children  of  Federal  employees  who  do  not  reside  in  the 
District,  the  children  of  other  nonresidents  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  they  pay  in  the  District,  and  children 
residing  in  embassies.  It  is  recommended  that  the  statutes 
providing  for  the  admission  and  education  of  nonresident  pupils 
to  the  District  public  schools  be  amended  by  canceling  all  pro- 
visions for  free  tuition.  It  is  further  recommended  that  educa- 
tion of  nonresident  children  be  supplied  only  upon  payment  of 
tuition  based  on  cost  to  the  District.  This  change  will  not, 
result  in  a  charge  upon  the  Federal  Government,  but  will  shift 
the  cost  to  nonresidents  who  benefit  from  the  District  services. 

D-21.  Health  service  in  schools  for  certain  nonresident 
children. 

Performed  by  the  Health  Department. 

Public  school  health  work  is  performed  by  the  District  Health 
Department.  Part  of  the  cost  of  such  health  service  is  furnished 
the  classes  of  nonresident  children  referred  to  under  D-20,  and 
the  allocation  of  cost  of  this  service  is  the  same  as  in  D-20.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  cost  of  school  health  work  for  non- 
resident children  be  included  in  calculating  tuition  fees  for 
nonresident  pupils,  as  recommended  under  D-20. 

D-22.  Hospitalization  of  indigent  nonresidents. 

Performed  by  Gallinger  Hospital  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare. 

While  a  complete  record  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  this  service 
to  indigent  nonresidents  is  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  no 
more  than  2,500  patient-days  service  are  supplied  indigent  non- 
residents each  year  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $5,000  per  year. 

Provision  for  reimbursement  may  imply  a  requirement  of 
acceptance  of  such  patients  who  might  otherwise  be  turned  down, 
whereas  the  management  of  the  institution  believes  that  the 
hospital  should  remain  as  much  a  District  institution  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  actual  reimbursement  for  indigent  nonresident 
patient-days  is  not  recommended. 

D-23.  Recreational  service  for  nonresidents. 

Performed  by  the  Department  of  Playgrounds. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  service  is 
negligible  and  because  no  reasonably  simple  basis  for  reimburse- 
ment is  available,  it  is  recommended  that  no  reimbursement  be 
provided. 

D-24.  Extension  of  library  facilities  to  nonresidents. 

Performed  by  the  District  Public  Library. 

The  actual  costs  for  library  facilities  extended  to  nonresidents 
can  be  estimated  with  accuracy  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hbrary  cards  issued  to  and  used  by  such  nonresidents.  As  a 
matter  of  equity  to  the  District  taxpayers,  continued  free  library 
service  to  nonresidents,  especially  those  of  surrounding  towns, 
should  not  be  supplied  by  the  Library  at  District  expense. 
Instead  of  providing  for  reimbursement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  it  is  recommended  that  a  statute  be  enacted 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fee  for  library  service  to 
nonresident  persons.  This  will  make  unnecessary  a  contractual 
fiscal  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments and  v/ill  place  the  cost  on  those  persons  who  benefit  from 
such  service. 

FEDERAL    SUBVENTIONS    AND    GRANTS    IN    WHICH 
THE  DISTRICT  DOES  NOT  SHARE 

D-25.  .Federal  aid  for  highways  in  municipalities. 

Grants  distributed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  District  has  not  received  its  equitable  distribution  of 
road  funds  during  those  years  in  which  other  municipalities 
received  directly  or  indirectly  some  portion  of  such  Federal 
grants.  Participation  in  these  funds  by  otlier  municipalities 
but  not  by  the  District  has  been  extended  only  in  the  fiscal  year 
1936.  The  extent  of  such  participation  has  been  and  will  be 
small  because  only  8,000  miles  of  the  total  of  214,000  miles  of 
Federal  aid  highways  are  located  within  such  cities. 
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The  formula  contained  in  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  June 
18,  1934,  bases  the  allocation  of  road  fund  grants  upon  area, 
population,  and  mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  minimum 
limitation  upon  the  grant  to  each  recipient  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  aggregate  appropriation  should  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  District  because  it  has  no  rural  roads. 

EXCESS  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AS  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

D-26.  Development  of  the  plan  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Performed  by  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission. 

The  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  examines 
and  develops  the  city  plan  of  the  District,  both  as  a  municipality 
and  as  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  its  services  are  of  benefit  to 
both  the  Federal  and  District  Governments.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  estimated  that  the  percentage  of  costs  allocable 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  period  under  review  was  about 
30  percent.  There  are  some  problems  of  the  Commission  which 
are  almost  purely  of  Federal  benefit  and  others  of  District  benefit. 
However,  most  of  the  activities  concern  both  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments  in  a  degree  allowing  division  on  the  basis 
of  judgment  only.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  Commission  for  Federal  services  is  not 
feasible  and  is  not  recommended. 

D-27.  Maintenance  of  excess  park  areas. 

Performed  by  the  National  Capital  Parks  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Recreational  and  park  services  are  available  for  nonresidents 
as  well  as  residents  of  the  District.  The  park  system  is  operated 
on  a  scale  befitting  the  Nation's  Capital  and  beyond  that  of  a 
normal  municipality. 

Analysis  of  the  comparative  importance  of  local  and  national 
use  of  each  park  area  has  indicated  an  allocation  of  30  percent 
Federal  benefit.  Because  of  inadequate  factual  data,  the  above 
percentage  of  reimbursement  is  recommended.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  annual  allocation  of  costs  be  made  by  the  planning 
body  suggested  later  in  this  section  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  the  District  and  Federal  benefit  and  payments 
for  specific  capital  outlays. 

Operating  control  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Park  Service 
makes  available  to  the  District  park  sj'stem  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  an  organization  administering  the  Federal  park 
system  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  As  the  benefits  of 
the  experience  of  the  National  Park  Service  more  than  offset  any 
advantages  which  might  accrue  from  placing  control  under  the 
District  government,  no  change  in  jurisdiction  is  recommended. 


D-28.  Zoological  exliibitions  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Performed  by  the  National  Zoological  Park  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  Zoological  Park  provides  zoological  exhibitions  for  resi- 
dents and  visitors  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Complete  statistics 
on  the  origins  of  visitors  are  not  available.  At  various  times, 
censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  origin  of  cars  parked  at  the  Zoo 
but  not  of  persons  arriving  by  other  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  estimated  that  somewhere  between  10  and  35  percent  of 
the  services  of  the  Zoo  are  e.xtended  to  visitors. 

There  is  no  specific  administrative  reason  for  retaining  the 
Zoo  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  National  Zoological  Park  be  placed  under 
the  District  Commissioners  through  appropriate  statutory 
amendment.  It  is  also  recommended  that  there  be  created  by 
statute  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Board 
having  full  control  of  the  operation  of  the  park,  but  with  its 
budget  subject  to  review  by  the  District  Commissioners. 

D-29.  Redrawing  of  buildings  plans  in  conformity  with 
Federal  ideas. 

Performed  by  the  municipal  architect  of  the  Engineering 
Department. 

Under  existing  law,  all  plans  made  by  the  municipal  architect 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  its  approval 
before  contracts  can  be  let.  As  a  result,  additional  expense  is 
sometimes  made  necessary  because  of  changes  suggested  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission.  It  is  recommended  that  the  District 
be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  these  changes  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cost  as  determined  from  the  available  cost  records.  It  is  believed 
that  no  statutory  amendment  will  be  required  to  effect  this 
recommendation. 

Summary  of  Operation 

And  Maintenance  Expenditures 

Tables  8A  and  8B  summarize  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  foregoing  presentation  of  intergovern- 
mental services.  Tables  VII  and  VIII  in  appendix  C 
list  for  the  years  1925  to  1937,  inclusive,  the  estimated 
cost  of  each  ser\dce  in  total,  the  amounts  of  reimburse- 
ments actually  made  during  these  years  in  addition  to 
the  annual  lump-sum  contributions  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  also  costs  which  were  not  reimbursed. 

The  basis  for  reimbursement  for  water  service  sup- 
plied the  Federal  Government  is  treated  separately  at 
the  end  of  this  section. 
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Of  the  32  specific  services  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  District  government  itself,  two 
are  no  longer  in  existence  and  in  one  case  the  cost  of 
such  service  is  negligible.  For  the  remaining  29  spe- 
cific services,  definite  and  accurate  cost  bases  are 
suggested  and  reimbursements  reconunended  on  such 
bases. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  two  cases  the  District 
has  been  reimbursing  the  Federal  Government  amounts 
m  excess  of  actual  value  of  services.  The  amounts  of 
over-reimbursement  have  been  so  large  that  in  some 
years  they  have  been  greater  than  the  costs  of  services 
not  reimbursed. 

There  are  seven  additional  services  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  District  as  a  community 
directly,  not  through  the  District  government.  Of 
these,  one  is  no  longer  in  existence.  One  of  the  re- 
maining six  is  susceptible  to  accurate  cost  measurement 
and  reimbursement.  Two  of  the  six  services  are  sub- 
ject to  approximations  of  cost  on  a  basis  of  competent 
judgment,  but  not  on  bases  sufficiently  definite  to 
recommend  reimbursement.  In  the  cases  of  the  re- 
maining three,  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  service 
rendered  has  not  been  made  because  of  inadequate 
data. 

Of  the  total  of  19  services  being  rendered  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  District,  two  involve  negligible 
amounts  and  accordingly  reimbursement  is  not  recom- 
mended. For  the  remaining  17  specific  services,  esti- 
mate's have  been  made  of  service  costs  on  simple  and 
accurate  bases  and  reimbursement  is  recommended.^ 

Five  services  are  rendered  nonresidents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  congressional  mandate.  The 
cost  involved  in  one  case  is  negligible  and  reimburse- 

'  By  virtue  of  its  Federal  status,  tbe  District  government  is  exempted  from  State 
and  local  taxes  on  property  wliich  it  owns  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  (see  sec.  11  of 
this  report).  Since  the  cost  does  not  fall  upon  the  Federal  Government,  the  amounts 
Involved  are  not  estimated. 


ment  is  not  recommended.  In  another  case  no  change 
in  the  existing  arrangement  is  suggested  because  of 
reasons  of  policy.  In  the  remaining  three  cases  the 
elimination  of  each  as  a  free  service  is  recommended. 
However,  it  is  recommended  that  payment  for  such 
services  be  made  by  nonresident  persons  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  services  from  the  District. 

Analyses  have  been  made  of  all  grants  and  subven- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  various  States. 
In  three  cases  the  District  was  being  treated  fairly  and 
equitably.  In  every  other,  with  the  exception  of  regu- 
lar Federal  aid  for  highways,  the  District  has  no  real 
justification  for  becoming  a  beneficiary  as  the  purposes 
of  the  grants  are  primarily  rural;  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  forest  fire  cooperation,  construction  of 
rural  post  roads,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  sub- 
ventions for  highways,  recommendation  is  made  for 
equitable  grants  to  the  District  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  as  to  the  States. 

There  are  four  items  of  service  for  which  the  District 
has  been  expending  moneys  in  excess  of  District  bene- 
fits purely  because  of  the  location  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  three  of  these  four  services,  the  cost  has 
been  estimated  and  reimbursement  for  two  services  is 
recommended.  In  the  third  case  for  which  cost  esti- 
mates were  made,  there  were  inadequate  data  and  bases 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  reimbursement. 

Tables  8C  and  8D  summarize  the  estimated  costs  of 
services  rendered  under  the  following  divisions:  (1) 
Amounts  actually  paid  in  the  past  in  addition  to  lump 
sums;  (2)  amounts  not  directly  paid  in  the  past,  and 
for  which  reimbursement  is  recommended;  (3)  amounts 
unpaid  in  the  past,  and  for  which  specific  reimburse- 
ments in  the  future  are  not  recommended;  and  (4)  as  a 
part  of  District  services  only,  amounts  not  reimbursed 
in  the  past,  but  for  which  payments  for  services  are 
recommended  through  charges  to  private  individuals. 
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The  summary  of  estimated  amounts  for  services 
clearly  in  the  category  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  is  as  follows: 


19S7 
(.estimated) 


Services  of  the  Federal  Government: 
Reimbursement  recommehded: 

Actually  reimbursed  by  District  govern- 
ment     $2,  823,  950 

Not  reimbursed  by  District  government-.  130,  402 


Total 2,  954,  352 

Reimbursement  not  recommended,  total 55,  000 


Grand  total 3,  009,  352 

Services  of  the  District  Government:  

Reimbursement  recommended: 

Actually  reimbursed  by   Federal  Govern- 
ment   35,  100 

Not  reimbursed  by  Federal  Government.  _  1,  028,  616 


Total 

Reimbursement  not  recommended,  total 

Payable  through  charges  to  private  individuals, 
total 


1,  063,  716 
17,  330 

274,  800 

Grand  total 1,  355,  846 

Net  Differences:  

Reimbursement  recomm  ended — Nonreimbursed 

services,  excess  of  District  over  Federal  costs.  898,  214 
Reimbursement  not  recommended — Excess  of 

District  over  Federal  costs 37,  670 


Total  excess  of    District   over  Federal 

costs 860,  544 

Payable  through  charges  to  private  individuals.         274,  800 


Total  net  deductions  from  the  cost  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  for  specific  operating 
services 1,  135,  344 

As  the  tabulation  indicates,  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  Federal  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
.District  is  at  present  being  reimbursed.  The  reverse 
is  true  of  District  services  for  the  Federal  Government. 
In  terms  of  total  estimated  cost,  specific  bases  of  reim- 
bursement have  been  determined  for  all  but  2  percent 
of  Federal  services  to  the  District  and  specific  bases  for 
reimbursement  have  been  developed  for  ail  but  2  per- 
cent of  the  services  performed  by  the  District.  These 
are  exclusive  of  the  estimates  of  reimbursement  for 
capital  outlays  and  water  service  supplied  the  Federal 
Government,  which  are  treated  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  section. 

In  table  8E  are  listed  the  services  for  which  definite 
estimates  of  cost  were  not  made,  but  for  which  lower 
and  upper  limits  of  estimated  cost  or  value  can  be 
determined. 

Table  8E. — Estimated  upper  and  lower  limiis  of  value,  specific 
operating  services  for  which  definite  cost  estimates  were  not  made 


Serial 

Description  of  service 

Estimated  limits 
of  value  per  year 

Lower 

Upper 

F-34 
F-38 

SERVICE  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Usage  of  museum  facilities  by  District  residents 

$20, 000 
1,000 
5,000 

$100,000 
10,000 

F-39 

35,  000 

Total 

2fl,000 

1 15,  000 

SERVICE  BY  THE  DISTRICT  QOVBRNMENT 

Hospitalization  of  nonresidents                     -      

D-22 

4,000 
23,000 

fl.  000 

D-28 

80,000 

Total 

27,000 

80,000 

As  the  limits  of  value  of  the  above  services  come  rea- 
sonably near  to  balancing  each  other — the  services  of 
one  government  against  the  other — these  services  can 
be  disregarded  for  all  practical  piuposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  net  difference  of  the  non- 
reimbursed costs  of  the  above  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services,  derived  by  subtracting  unpaid  Federal 
service  cost  totals  from  simUar  District  totals,  is  equal 
to  slightly  less  than  3  percent  of  the  general  District 
operating  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1937.  Thus,  the 
general  District  budget  for  1937  is  3  percent  liigher  than 
it  would  have  been  had  it  not  included  the  extraneous 
operation  and  maintenance  functions  which  are  not  of 
a  city-county-State  nature. 

Working  Hours  and  Allowances 
Of  District  Employees 

Under  congressional  act,  the  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations covering  working  hours  and  vacations  as  are 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  allow- 
ances are  in  excess  of  those  regularly  in  force  in  the 
typical  comparable  city.  This  is  especially  tnie  in  the 
cases  of  the  fire  and  police  departments,  because  the 
peculiar  requii-ements  of  these  departments  in  compar- 
able cities  have  dictated  working  hours  and  annual 
leaves  differing  from  those  of  other  municipal  employees. 
In  such  a  typical  city,  policemen  and  firemen  receive  18 
days'  annual  leave,  while  in  Wasliington  they  receive  26 
days.  The  average  city  allows  15  days'  sick  leave, 
whereas  in  Washington  the  figure  is  30  days  for  firemen 
and  policemen.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  Dis- 
trict about  $265,000  per  j-ear  to  give  these  extra  days 
for  annual  and  sick  leave  to  the  police  force  and  $100,000 
annually  for  the  extra  allowance  to  the  fire  force.  This 
total  of  $425,000  extra  is  expended  by  the  District 
government  in  order  to  provide  police  and  fire  force 
equivalent  on  a  duty  basis  to  those  in  other  cities  with 
less  liberal  vacation  and  sick  leave  allowance. 

It  was  brought  out  at  one  of  the  public  hearings  that, 
in  the  event  a  special  committee  re])ort  about  to  be 
made  is  put  into  effect,  the  nuinl)er  of  working  hours 
per  week  for  the  police  departnient  will  be  reduced  from 
48  to  44,  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  of  the 
fire  department  from  72  to  44,  and  that  seven  legal 
holidays  per  3^ear  will  be  allowed,  to  accord  with  Federal 
statutes  governing  working  hours.  These  reductions 
would  cost  the  police  department  al^out  $300,000  per 
year  on  the  basis  of  its  present  elfective  strength. 
Likewise,  the  appropriations  for  the  lire  ilejiartnient 
would  have  to  be  increased  about  $1,038,000  per  ^-ear 
to  maintain  its  present  effective  strength.  These  two 
items  add  to  $1 ,338,000. 

No  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  extra  cost  of 
allowing  2G  days  annual  leave  to  District  employees 
other  than  those  of  the  i)olice  and  lire  forces.  Allow- 
ances at  present  in  typical  comparable  cities  with 
Washington  vary  to  siich  an  extent  as  to  render  com- 
parisons impracticable. 

Salary  Levels 

Salaries  of  District  omplovccs  mpc  lixcii  under  tlie 
P'ederal  Classification  Act  ami  are  uniform  with  those 
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of  the  Federal  Government.  Although  complete  data 
on  comparative  salary  costs  in  the  District  and  17  other 
cities  are  not  available,  evidence  indicative  of  the  rela- 
tive salaries  in  the  District  and  these  cities  has  been 
obtained  from  published  sources  and  from  the  field 
study. 

Data  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  in  1934  the  modal  annual  salary  of  police 
patrolmen  was  $2,280  in  the  District  and  averaged 
$2,035  in  the  other  cities.  The  range  in  these  cities 
was  from  $1,620  to  $3,000. 

The  maximum  annual  salary  of  firemen  in  the  District 
Id.  1936  was  $2,400,  while  the  maximum  for  the  other 
cities  averaged  $2,071,  according  to  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  The  maximum  salary  in 
these  other  cities  ranged  between  $1,620  and  $3,000. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  as  reported 
by  the  National  Education  Association  for  1934-35, 
varied  in  the  District  from  a  maximum  of  $2,600  an- 
nually to  a  minimum  of  $1,3,00  per  year.  Average 
maximums  and  minimums  for  the  17  other  cities  were 
$2,495  and  $1,100. 

The  maximum  salary  paid  senior  clerks  and  senior 
stenographers  in  the  District  was  $1,980  in  1935.  The 
averages  for  16  other  cities  were  $1,831  for  senior 
stenographers  and  $2,040  for  senior  clerks. 

Though  not  comprehensive  and  subject  to  limitations, 
these  data  indicate  a  slightly  higher  level  of  salaries  in 
the  District  than  in  the  17  comparable  cities.  Eco- 
nomic* competition  and  higher  living  costs  in  the  Dis- 
trict would  result  in  a  similar  level  if  Federal  control 
were  relaxed. 

Normal  Operation  and 
Maintenance  Expenditures 

Not  included  in  the  lists  of  intergovernmental  services 
rendered  are  those  services  performed  by  the  District 
government  from  which  the  Federal  Government  bene- 
fits as  an  owner  ot  property  situated  within  the  District. 
These  services  are  in  reality  normal  governmental 
functions  benefiting  all  property  and  persons  within  the 
District  upon  equal  and  impartial  bases.  They  do  not 
benefit  the  Federal  Government  especially,  nor  are 
they  the  result  of  policies  directed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  sense  they  are  services  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  escape  because  of  its  location 
within  the  District. 

Such  benefits  are  not  the  same  as  those  arising  from 
services  rendered  the  Federal  Government  specifically. 
They  do  not  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  Federal 
functions  nor  to  the  buUding  of  a  superlative  Nation's 
Capital.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  the  liability  side  of  the 
amenities  and  penalties  connected  with  the  presence  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  District,  partially 
offsetting  the  advantages  to  the  community  of  being  the 
National  Capital. 

They  are  one  factor  in  the  answer  to  the  question: 
Does  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  District  penalize  or  aid  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  the  District?  These  benefits  are  analyzed  and  their 
weight  in  answering  the  question  is  evaluated  in  section 
14.  They  are  excluded,  therefore,  from  this  section 
dealing  with  specific  intergovernmental  services. 


Capital  Outlays  of  Joint  Interest 

Attempts  to  find  a  satisfactory  routine  basis  of  allo- 
cating capital  outlay  items  r~n  into  difficulties,  for  the 
reason  that  the  extent  of  Disfict  and  Federal  interest 
varies  on  each  improvement  project  and  the  usefulness 
of  outlay  expenditures  is  not  confined  to  the  year  of 
expenditure.  Apportionment  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  used  for  operation  and  maintenance  expenditures 
during  the  year  in  which  the  outlay  was  made  would 
assume  by  implication  that  that  same  proportion  of  cost 
allocation  would  hold  during  future  years.  On  the 
basis  of  extended  experience,  it  can  be  stated  that  in  no 
instance  will  the  incidence  of  benefits  flowing  from  the 
use  of  permanent  improvements  remain  the  same  from 
year  to  year. 

In  some  cases  the  changes  in  allocation  as  the  years 
progress  are  startling.  As  an  illustration,  the  allocation 
of  operation  and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys  varied  from  8  percent  District 
share  in  1931  to  a  66  percent  District  share  in  1936. 
Though  the  example  is  extreme,  in  almost  every  case 
there  has  been  a  variation  as  great  as  20  percent  during 
the  fiscal  years  1925-36,  inclusive. 

The  methods  of  computing  the  allocation  of  capital 
improvement  costs  were  of  almost  every  conceivable 
variety,  and  in  many  cases  were  not  the  same  as  the 
bases  of  distributing  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses between  the  two  governmental  units.  Several 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  capital  outlays  for 
extension  of  institutional  plants  and  public  improve- 
ments serve  to  bring  out  this  point. 

In  a  District  institution  there  are  housed  some 
inmates  who  are  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  addition  to  the  physical  plant  may  be  built 
for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  more  Fed- 
eral patients.  The  cost  of  the  extension  should  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government  and  should 
not  be  apportioned  as  are  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures. 

Again,  an  alteration  in  street  plans  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  conform  to  plans  for  a 
Federal  building.  The  cost  of  the  new  paving  ordi- 
narily would  be  assessed  50  percent  against  the  abutting 
property  holders,  but  if  no  especially  useful  traffic 
purpose  were  served  by  the  new  street,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  assessment  basis  should  not  be  used  in  allocat- 
ing Federal  benefit.  In  such  a  case,  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  should  be  charged  against  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  bridge  may  be  built  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the 
business  and  esthetic  needs  of  the  community,  on  a 
monumental  scale  appropriate  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Local  need  may  be  almost  negligible  at  the  time  the 
bridge  is  finished.  Increasing  traffic  over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  may  alter  the  picture  considerably. 
Furthermore,  the  excess  construction  costs  may  reduce 
instead  of  increasing  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

Were  the  costs  of  capital  outlays  capitalized  as 
assets  and  depreciated  year  by  year,  the  cost  allocations 
would  be  much  easier.  In  most  cases  it  would  be 
possible  to  proportion  annual  depreciation  similarly  to 
operating  expenses.  If  bonds  were  issued  for  capital 
outlays,  it  would  also  be  relatively  easy  to  apportion 
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the  annual  costs.  In  such  cases,  for  the  depreciation 
charges  there  would  be  substituted  bond  principal  and 
interest  charges.  However,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  apphed  because  neither  the  Federal  nor  the 
District  Government  capitalizes  outlay  expenditures  or 
issues  bonds  for  specific  capital  improvements. 

Every  allocation  of  outlay  benefits  must  of  necessity 
include  an  estimate  of  Federal  and  District  interest  and 
future  services  and  future  benefits  to  each.  It  is  clear 
that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  apportioning  capital 
outlays.  Judgment  based  on  thorough  consideration  of 
all  phases  of  each  improvement  must  enter  into  each 
allocation.  It  follows  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  estabUsh 
an  automatic  or  routine  method  of  capital  outlay 
reimbursement  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  case  of 
regular  operation  and  maintenance  expenditures. 

Other  Relevant  Factors 

The  apportionment  of  the  benefits  of  capital  outlays 
is  but  one  segment  of  the  entire  problem  of  constructing 
and  perfecting  a  beautiful  Nation's  Capital.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  small  segment,  and  a  subsidiary  one  in  that  it 
arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  fiscal  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  local  community. 

The  creation  of  the  District  resulted  from  a  natural 
and  just  desire  to  have  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  an  area  in  which  there  could  be  no  contesting 
of  Federal  supremacy.  Once  it  was  established,  there 
arose  a  corollary  idea  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  a  model  city  to  be  developed  on  a 
scale  befitting  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  conception  is  embodied  in  the 
magnificent  city  plan  laid  out  by  Maj.  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant  in  1790-92. 

It  is,  perhaps,  curious  that  no  continuing  planning 
agency  was  formed  to  transform  the  idea  into  reality 
through  the  years.  Specific  improvement  projects 
from  time  to  time  have  attested  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  perpetuate  the  idea.     Yet  it  is 


still  true  that  there  has  been  no  continuing  technical 
agency  which  has  been  charged  with  planning  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  in  a  generally  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  way. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  From  a  long-range  standpoint, 
however,  such  matters  are  of  no  greater  concern  than 
are  those  dealing  with  the  planning  and  improvement 
of  the  Capital  City  in  a  manner  and  on  a  scale  appro- 
priate to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  and  always  will  be  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  relative  interests  of  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments  in  improvements  of  the  District  as  long 
as  there  is  no  agency  which  deals  with  these  problems 
currently  in  accordance  with  policies  conceived,  planned, 
and  directed  from  a  long-term  standpoint.  Certainly 
the  monetary  measurement  of  Federal  or  District 
interest  cannot  be  accomplished  successfully  when 
there  is  no  precise  definition  of  these  interests — precise 
in  the  sense  that  intangible  interests  have  been  trans- 
lated into  concrete  policies  and  plans. 

The  interests  of  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments are  of  necessity  intertwined  not  only  in  the 
problem  of  Capital  improvement  planning  as  a  whole 
but  in  the  construction  of  many  specific  capital  improve- 
ments. Planning  any  particular  public  improvement 
involves  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  city, 
its  growth,  transportation,  distribution,  and  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  its  citizenry,  as  well  as  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Intelligently  conceived, 
each  project  should  be  a  unit  in  a  comprehensive  and 
well-ordered  scheme. 

Capital  Improrement  Program 

The  District  government  recently  has  estimated  a  pro- 
gram of  capital  outlays  needed  durmg  the  fiscal  years 
1938  to  1943,  inclusive.  Table  8F  details  these  needs 
as  assembled  by  the  Board  of  District  Commissioners. 


Table  8F. —  Tentative  program  of  capital  outlay  requirements  for  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  period  1938-43 


Institution  or  agency 

1938 

1939 

1910 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

Board  of  Education        _                                                              

$4,  024, 000 
761,  2«5 
125,  500 
200,  700 
964,000 

$5,  742,  220 
073,  820 
165,040 
435,000 
1, 042,  500 
95,000 

$5,  742,  220 
698, 999 
770,  446 
190,000 
841,500 
95,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 

$5,  742, 220 
680,149 
200,120 
66,500 
656,000 
95,000 
6.tS,000 
2, 000, 000 

$5, 742,  230 
680,149 
142,  594 
26,000 
598,500 
300,000 

$5,742,230 
617,800 
164,000 
80,000 
463,000 

$32,735,100 

Sewers                                                                                                      

4,112,306 

Public  Library 

1,673,700 

Playground--                        ._                                               _ 

998,200 

Welfare-. _ 

4,se\soo 

Fire 

585,000 

838,000 

100,  000 
1,000,000 
174,  592 
105,000 
250,000 

2,000,000 

8,100,000 

1,050,000 
149,  728 

2,050,000 

Vehicle  and  traffic                                                                         

149,  728 
100,000 
250,000 
130,000 

1,000.000 
4,  500, 000 

149, 728 

149,728 
176,000 
250,000 

149.728 

923,233 

381,600 

Health 

7iaOOO 

130,000 

Parks: 

300,000 
3,  510,  000 

300,000 
5, 100, 000 

1,000.000 
5,  .VW,  000 

1,000,000 
4,500,000 

1,000,000 
4,000,000 

4.600,000 

Capital  improvements  including  roads 

37,110,000 

11,515,677 

3, 960, 000 

250,000 

14,  753, 308 

3, 840, 000 

505,000 

16.  673, 893 

4,315,000 

588,000 

16,727,717 

4,21.'i,000 

648,000 

15,  &68, 191 

4,780,000 

798,000 

I3,2ie,7S4 

4,280,000 

750,000 

87,443,640 

35,390,000 

Water' _ _ 

8,645,000 

15,731,077 

19, 098, 308 

21,676,893 

21,590,717 

21, 143, 191 

17,340,754 

118,387,640 

1  Payable  out  of  gasoline  tax  fund. 
Source:  Special  tabulation  by  the  District  Commissioners. 


>  Payable  out  of  water  fund. 
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The  program  embraces  annual  expenditures  exceed- 
ing $19,000,000.  Though  each  department  undoubted- 
ly has  forecast  its  needs  in  an  orderly  and  planned 
manner,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  welding  together 
of  these  plans  by  an  agency  with  entire  rather  than 
particular  responsibility.  The  level  of  expenditure  is 
such  that  it  will  have  marked  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District.^  Control  should  be  unified  if  the 
outlays  are  to  be  made  in  coordinated  and  effective 
ways. 

The  recently  adopted  New  York  City  charter  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  planning  capital  outlays  in  a 
long-term  and  coordinate  fashion.  It  sets  up  a  city 
planning  commission  which,  in  contrast  to  planning 
agencies  elsewhere,  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
annually  of  the  capital  budget  of  New  York  City.  The 
planning  commission  also  has  certain  duties  and  real 
powers  of  authority  in  establishing  and  putting  into 
effect  the  city  plan  which  it  develops.  The  work  of  the 
city  planning  commission  cannot  but  result  in  improved 
city  planning  and  development. 

Planning  Within  the  District 

The  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
now  has  limited  jurisdiction  and  powers  over  capital 
outlays  for  parks  and  somewhat  bioader  authority  in 
city  planning.  In  view  of  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience gained  by  the  Commission  through  the  years,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission be  enlarged  so  as  to  make  it  the  responsible 
agency  for  the  physical  planning  and  development  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Such  an  enlarged  Commission  would  not  only  develop 
a  long-term  city  plan,  but  it  would  have  authority  to 
see  that  improvements  and  outlays  conformed  with  the 
plan.  It  would  study  the  problem  from  an  integrated 
and  coordinated  viewpoint  and  fit  each  individual 
improvement  into  its  continuing  scheme  of  development. 

The  Commission  would  comprehend  both  the 
Federal  and  District  viewpoints  and  interests.  Its 
analyses  of  needs  would  be  made  within  the  framework 
of  Federal  and  District  concrete  policies  and  objectives. 
Its  work  would  apply  the  engineering  and  scientific 
aspects  of  the  profession  of  city  planning. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  powers,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission would  analyze  proposed  capital  improvements 
and  prepare  the  capital  budget  separate  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  District.  The  capital  budget 
would  set  out  the  portions  payable  by  the  District  and 
by  the  Federal  Government,  respectively. 

Determination  of  Federal-District  apportionments 
of_  costs  of  improvements  in  which  a  joint  interest 
exists  would  he  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  a  Com- 
mission of  this  character. 

There  should  be  some  minor  changes  in  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  as  now  con- 
stituted. Besides  the  added  duties  and  powers  sug- 
gested above,  the  personnel  should  be  changed  to  include 
representatives  of  the  Federal  and  District  governments 

'  The  total  is  built  on  departmental  estimates  and  is  subject  to  revision.  It  com- 
pares with  an  annual  average  of  actual  exp-»nditures  during  the  fiscal  years  1925-36  of 
approximately  $9,500,000. 


and  local  citizens  qualified  in  planning  and  engineering, 
thereby  embodying  both  the  Federal  and  District 
poiats  of  view.  The  personnel  might  consist  of  the 
President  and  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  District  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, two  qualified  District  residents  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  two  qualified  nonresidents  of  the 
District  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Commission  should  be  relieved  of  its  present 
duties  of  an  administrative  nature,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  park  areas,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Distribution  of  Improvement  Benefits 

Under  difficulties  occasioned  principally  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  information  and  by  the  absence  of  a  clear 
and  precise  expression  of  Federal-District  relationships 
concerning  capital  outlays,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  allocate  capital  outlay  expenditures  during  the  past 
12  years  between  Federal  and  District  governments. 
Table  8G  contains  summary  data  relating  to  each 
capital  outlay  in  which  there  was  a  joint  benefit,  and 
tables  IX,  X,  and  XI  in  appendix  C  present  estimated 
allocations  by  years  over  the  period  1925  to  1936, 
inclusive.  In  comparing  District  expenditures  with 
those  for  other  cities  of  comparable  size,  these  alloca- 
tions are  used  under  the  above  limitations. 

Water  Supply  and 
Distribution  System 

Until  1859  there  was  no  general  water  supply  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prior  to  that  time,  water 
for  Government  use  had  been  supplied  through  mains 
from  springs  and  wells.  Private  persons  furnished  their 
own  water  supply.  In  1853  construction  was  begun 
on  a  system  which  would  provide  the  District  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water.  The  Dalecarlia  Reser- 
voir was  finished  in  1858  and  put  into  use  in  1859. 
The  system  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government  until  1880.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  total  expenditures  for  outlays 
by  the  Federal  Government  amounted  to  approximately 
$3,500,000  up  to  this  date.  Since  1880  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  indirectly  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  water  system  through 
its  annual  contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the  District. 

In  1882  the  District  water  department  was  created  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  distribution  branch 
of  the  system.  Funds  for  operation  of  the  District 
water  department  were  to  be  paid  from  water  revenues. 

The  collection  and  purification  branch  of  the  water 
system,  commonly  called  the  Washington  Aqueduct, 
has  remained  under  the  Engineer  Office  of  the  War 
Department.  Operation  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  have  been  paid  from 
the  District  water  fund  since  1916,  having  been  paid 
from  the  District  general  fund  prior  to  that  time. 

The  first  extensive  addition  to  the  water  system  after 
1881  was  begun  in  1882.  To  the  degree  that  extensions 
were  financed  from  the  District  general  fund,  that  and 
all  subsequent  major  additions  were  charged  on  the 
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Table  8G. — Estimated  capital  outlays  in  connection  with  specific  intergovernmental  services  or  involving  improvements  of  joint  interest 
[Some  of  these  items  properly  might  be  included  in  the  computations  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  as  overhead] 


Description  of  service  for  which 
outlays  were  made 

Performed  by- 

Performed  for— 

Grand 
total, 
outlays 
1925-36 
inclusive 

Total 
estimated 
allocated 

benefit 

Percent  benefit 

Serial 
no. 

Department 

Bureau 

Department 

Bureau 

12-year 
aver- 
age 

Maxi- 
mum 
in  any 
1  year 

Mini- 
mum 
in  any 
1  year 

F-10 

CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  THE 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Outlays  by  the  Federal  for  the  Dis- 
trict Government: 
Medical  care  of  colored  Dis- 
trict residents. 
Care  of  mentally  sick  indigent 

District  residents. 
Treatment  and  training  of  de- 
linquent boys,  residents  of 
the  District. 

Total,  outlays  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  BY  THE 
DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT 

Outlays  by  the  District  govern- 
ment for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
Police  details  for  specific  Fed- 
eral and  kindred  purposes. 
Detention  of  male  witnesses 
and    prisoners    in    Federal 
cases. 
Incarceration  of  prisoners  con- 
victed of  Federal  offenses. 

Total           -    — . 

Interior 

Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital. 

St.     Elizabeths 
Hospital. 

National     Train- 
ing   School    for 
Boys. 

Board   of   Public 

Welfare. 
do 

$605, 239 

2, 864, 620 

350, 168 

$334, 114 

1, 286, 019 

61,850 

59 
42 
27 

72 
51 
66 

so 

F-12 

do 

Justice 

33 

F-17 

..    do  ..  .    

8 

3,820,027 

1,681,983 

44 

Metropolitan  Po- 

Uce. 
Public  Welfare.... 

do -. 

Various     depart- 
ments. 

D-7 

246,000 
297,009 

1, 752, 923 

10,843 
29,761 

206,612 

4.4 
10.0 

11.8 

5.6 
10.0 

15.3 

3.8 

D-10 

Workhouse     and 
Reformatory. 

do 

Prisons 

10.0 

D-H 

do 

do 

0.6 

2,  296, 532 

247, 216 

as 

Capital  outlays  for  services  ren- 
dered nonresidents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, under  statutory  mandate: 
Free  education  of  certain  non- 
resident children. 
Extension  of  library  facilities 
to  nonresidents. 

Total 

Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 
Public  Library 

D-20 

27,917,637 
245,829 

1, 021, 162 
11,062 

36.6 
4.5 

51.0 
4.5 

25.0 

D-24 

4.5 

28, 163,  466 

1, 032.  224 

36.5 

Excess  outlays  of  the  District  as  the 
Nation's  Capital: 

Purchase  of  site  and  construc- 
tion of  incinerator. 

Excess  cost  of  bridge  construc- 
tion. 

Construction  of  sidewalks 

Construction  of  streets 

Municipal   center  land   pur- 
chase. 

Extension  and  improvement 
of  park  areas. 

Total 

Engineering _ 

do 

Refuse    .    ,    .  . 

D-30 

743, 940 

3, 982, 060 

3,609.800 
20,924,940 
6, 568, 810 

13, 710, 003 

74,394 

1,001,059 

54,442 
2, 054, 373 
3,958,034 

4.116,331 

10.0 

25.0 

1.5 
9.8 
61.0 

30.0 

10.0 

30.0 

3.3 
31.0 

loao 

100.0 

lao 

D-31 

Highways... 

15.0 

D-32 
D-33 
D-34 

do 

do - 

Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

[National   Capital 
Park  and  Plan- 
ning    Commis- 
sion. 

.....do 

do 

1.7 

.3 

5.2 

Interior         

National   Capital 
Parks. 

D-3S 

National   Capital 
Parks. 

ao 

49,  539,  553 

11.258,633 

22.7 

Total,  capital  outlays  by  the 
District    government    in 
connection  with  intergov- 
ernmental services  or  in- 
volving improvements  of 
joint  interest. 

All  capital  outlays  made  by 
the  District  government. 

79, 999,  551 

12.  538, 073 

15.7 



105,675,483 

12,538,073 

11.9 

50-50  basis  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict government  through  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  on 
the  40-60  basis  from  1921  through  1924,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  been  charged  at  varying  rates  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  annual  Federal  lump-sum 
contribution  to  total  District  revenues. 

The  costs  of  major  additions  were  paid  partially  from 
the  water  fund  and  partially  from  the  District  general 


fund.  There  has  been  no  stated  policy  in  this  regard 
However,  it  may  be  said  that  major  inijirovonuMits  and 
extensions  have  been  imid  from  the  water  fund  insofar 
as  that  fund  has  had  the  resources  to  pay  for  such  im- 
provements, and  that  extensions  beyond  the  nbiHty  of 
the  water  fund  itself  were  financod  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  District.  To  this  extent,  the  \vater  system 
has  not  been  self-supporting;  it  has  received  monies 
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from  general  tax  revenues  of  the  District  and  from 
Federal  contributions. 

If  Federal  capital  outlays  prior  to  1880  are  written 
off,  the  financing  of  the  water  system  plant  may  be  pro- 
portioned as  shown  in  table  8H. 


Table   8H.- 


-Capital   ovilays  for   District  water   system — 1882- 
1934 


Source  of  expenditures 

Amount 

Percent 

$7,  465,  377. 11 

22.0 

District  government: 

17,  353,  747.  57 
9, 089,  861.  52 

51.2 

26.8 

Total        - 

26,  443,  609. 09 

78.0 

Grand  total 

33, 908, 986. 20 

100.0 

Sources:  74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House  hearings  on  the  District  of- Columbia  Appro? 
priation  Bill  for  1936,  p.  786;  Citizens  Joint  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations,  "Fisca 
Eelations  Between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia"  (October  1936). 
p.  163. 


The  table  shows  expenditures  actually  made.  These 
do  not  represent  the  present  adjusted  value  of  the  water 
system  physical  plant.  The  amounts  contributed  by 
the  Federal  Government  represent  its  apportioned 
shares  on  the  50-50,  40-60,  and  lump-sum  bases. 

Since  1859  the  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
approximately  5.6  percent  of  total  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenditures.  These  contributions  all  occurred 
prior  to  the  year  1916,  when  the  current  costs  of  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  were  transferred  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  the  water  fund.  The  District  also  paid  for 
operation  and  maintenance  expenditures  of  the  Aque- 
duct from  general  revenues  prior  to  that  year,  the  total 
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of  District  contributions  from  general  revenues  being 
4.4  percent  of  all  water  maintenance  expenses  since  1859. 
Since  1916,  excepting  for  minor  adjustments,  the  water 
fund  has  been  supporting  all  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenditures. 

Operation  of  Water  System 

The  water  system  is  operated  jointly  by  the  District 
government  and  the  Federal  Government.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  distinct  line  of  responsibility  drawn 
by  statute.  All  operations  pertaining  to  the  gathering, 
treating,  filtering,  and  pumping  of  water  to  primary 
distribution  reservoirs  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department.  This  portion  of  the  water  supply 
system  is  the  Washington  Aqueduct.  From  the  reser- 
voirs, all  activities  and  services  pertaining  to  the  distri- 
bution of  water  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineering  Department.  The  organization  hav- 
ing direct  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  water  supply 
system  is  known  as  the  District  Water  Division. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  water  supply  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  considered  as  an  entity, 
regardless  of  present  jurisdiction,  and  all  cost  figures  are 
assembled  as  totals  of  the  two  divisions. 

Table  8l  presents  a  picture  of  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures of  the  water  system  for  the  years  1925  to  1937, 
inclusive.  The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  are 
water  rents  and  assessments.  Water  rents  are  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  water  to  consumers.  Assessments  are 
fixed  by  law  at  a  standard  rate  per  front  foot  of  abutting 
property  for  the  cost  of  installing  service  mains.  The 
assessee  may  pay  the  assessment  in  three  equal  annual 
installments,  with  interest  on  unpaid  balances. 


Table  81. 


-Receipts  of  the  water  fund  and  expenditures  for  the  water  supply  and  distribution  systems  of  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal 

years  1925-37 


Source  or  purpose 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1937  (es- 
timated) 

Receipts  of  the  water  fund: 
Revenues: 

Water  rents .._  .. 

$1, 023, 785 

$1,  052,  331 

$1,  286, 099 

$1,  224,  922 

.$1, 314,  861 
5,105 

$1,  402,  274 

6,994 

81 

$1, 717, 301 

11,  627 

6 

$1,  860, 336 
13,  492 

$1,  850, 951 

15, 809 

242 

$1,  806,  897 
16,  779 
1,139 

$1, 428,  984 
19, 122 

$1,  493,  434 
22, 852 
64, 495 

Arlington  County 

Miscellaneous 

212 

569 

Total 

1, 023, 785 

134, 703 
6,387 
1,048 

113,  041 

1, 052, 331 

169, 343 
7,457 
2,065 

157,  630 

1, 286, 311 

159,  638 
4,954 
1,236 

1,  225, 491 

187,  282 

8,955 

963 

1,  319,  966 

179,  280 

8,463 

104 

1,  409,  349 

155, 302 

8,526 

289 

1,  728, 934 

160, 121 
6,335 
23,433 

1, 873, 828 

164, 187 
6,946 
23,143 

1, 867, 002 

94,  857 

6,723 

6,517 

-;,  000 

1, 824,  815 

106,  914 
7,389 
5,414 
1,000 

1,  448, 106 

118,684 

11,939 

540 

1, 570, 781 

65, 836 

12,  215 

708 

Nonrevenue  receipts: 
Assessments 

Interest  on  assessments 

Repayments 

Total    

255, 179 

336, 495 

165,  829 

197,  200 

187, 847 

164, 116 

189,  889 

194,  275 

106, 097 

120,  716 

131, 163 

78, 760 

Total  receipts 

1,  278, 964 

1,  388,  825 

1,  452, 139 

1,  422,  691 

1,  507, 813 

1,  573,  466 

1,918,824 

2, 068, 103 

1, 973,  099 

1,  945, 289 

1, 579, 270 

1, 649, 540 

1,  675, 000 

Expenditures  of  the  water  fund: 

Operation  and  maintenance,  total- 
Capital  outlays: 

For  connections  to  consumers. 

other.- 

927,  812 

933, 861 

831,  651 

718, 898 

921, 100 

983,  219 

952,  703 

897, 100 

937,  583 

961,  219 

1, 107, 317 

951, 305 

1, 014,  670 

358,  300 
80, 890 

453,  000 
76,  809 

343,  521 
151,  041 

292,  800 
485, 159 

320,  350 
285,  994 

1 310, 000 
133,  633 

I  290, 000 
416, 636 

1  270, 000 
639,  568 

1  270, 000 
636, 134 

'  257, 000 
375, 863 

!  160, 000 
317, 194 

2  225, 000 
1  500, 000 

250,000 
411,  300 

Total...- 

439, 190 

529,  809 

494,  562 

777, 969 

606,  344 

443,  633 

706,  636 

909,  568 

806, 134 

632,  863 

477, 194 

725,  000 

661,  300 

Total  expenditures 

1,  367, 002 

1,  463,  660 

1,  326,  215 

1,  496, 857 

1,  527,  444 

1, 426,  852 

1,  659, 338 

1, 807,  568 

1,  743,  717 

1,  594, 082 

1,  684,  511 

1, 676, 306 

1,  675,  970 

Expenditures  of  the  District' 

General  fund:  Capital  outlays  for 
increasing  water  supply     

2, 177,  300 
927, 812 

1,  990, 100 
933, 851 

2,  214,  290 
831,  651 

659, 400 
718,  898 

112,271 
921, 100 

670 
983,  219 

15,000 
952,  703 

-1, 670 
898,000 

-2,  IBS 
937, 583 

-139 
961,  219 

5,000 
1, 107, 317 

Total  expenditures: 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  outlays: 

For  connections  to  consumers. 

other 

961, 305 

1, 014, 670 

358,  300 
2,  258, 190 

453,  000 
2,  066,  909 

343,  521 
2,  366,  332 

292, 800 
1, 144, 559 

320,  350 
398,  266 

310, 000 
134,  303 

290,  000 
431,635 

270, 000 
637,  898 

270, 000 
533,  982 

257, 000 
375,  724 

160,000 
322, 194 

225, 000 
600,000 

260,000 
411, 300 

Total 

2,  616,  490 

2,  519,  909 

2,  708,  853 

1, 437, 359 

718, 616 

444, 303 

721,  635 

907, 898 

803,  982 

632,  724 

482, 194 

725,  000 

661  300 

Grand  total  

3,  544,  302 

3,  453,  760 

3,  540,  506 

2, 156,  257 

1, 639,  716 

1,  427,  522 

1,  674,  338 

1, 806, 897 

1,  741,  565 

1,  593,  943 

1,  589, 611 

1,  676,  305 

1,  675, 970 

Water  fund  balances,  end  of  year 

211,638 

136,  803 

262,  728 

188,  562 

168, 930 

315,  544 

575,  029 

835,  664 

1, 064, 947 

1,416,155!  1,410,913 

1,  384, 148 

1, 383, 178 

'  Estimated.  2  Appropriations  used;  actual  expenditures  not  available. 

Sources:  Water  fund  receipts;  total  water  fund  expenditures,  water  fund  balances,  and  general  fund  expenditures:  Reports  of  the  District  of 
that  yet  unpublished  for  1936;  1937  Appropriation  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (74th  Cong.,  Public,  no.  762).  Capital  outlay  expenditures: 
of  Columbia  auditor;  also  House  hearings  on  District  of  Columbia  appropriations  for  1931,  71st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


Columbia  auditor,   including 
Special  report  of  the  District 
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Capital  outlay  expenditures  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  (o)  Expenditures  increasing  the  water 
supply,  (b)  expenditures  for  laying  service  mains  for 
consumers,  and  (c)  other  improvements  representing 
minor  extensions  and  additions  to  both  the  supply  and 
distribution  systems.  At  present  there  are  no  major 
extensions  under  way,  and  at  the  existing  water  rates 
the  syst?m  is  self-supporting. 

Amounts  of  Water  Assessments 

During  the  period  from  1925  to  193G,  inclusive,  re- 
ceipts from  assessments  and  interest  on  assessments 
totaled  $1,791,434.63.  During  the  same  period, 
capital  outlays  for  service  mains  against  which  the 
assessments  were  levied  reached  a  total  of  $3,549,971. 
Thus,  assessments  collected  covered  only  50.5  percent 
of  the  expenditures  for  ser^ice  mains.  Under-assess- 
ment  was  mandatory  because  the  assessments  were  laid 
at  rates  fixed  by  statute.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
statute  (41  Stat.  870),  be  amended  by  increasing  the 
rates  of  assessment  in  order  that  extensions  of  service 
mains  be  put  upon  a  self-supporting  basis. 

District  Water  Service  Rates 

There  have  been  four  rate  schedules  in  eft'ect  during 
the  period  1925  to  1937,  inclusive.  Through  the  fiscal 
year  1926,  the  minimum  meter  rate  was  $5.65  per 
annum  with  an  allowance  of  7,500  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Water  in  excess  of  this  quantity  was  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  5  cents  per  100  cubic  feet.  Rates  were  then 
raised,  and  from  1927  to  1930,  inclusive,  the  minimum 
meter  rate  for  domestic  consumers  was  $6.36  per  annum 
for  7,500  cubic  feet  of  water;  water  used  in  excess  of 
this  quantity  was  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per 
100  cubic  feet. 

In  1931  water  service  rates  were  raised  again  to  $8.75 
per  annum  for  7,500  cubic  feet  of  water  and  water  used 
in  excess  of  that  quantity  was  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  7  cents  per  100  cubic  feet.  In  1935  there  was  a  flat 
25  percent  reduction  in  all  water  service  bills,  and  the 
water  allowance  was  increased  from  7,500  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  annum. 

Water  rates  in  Washington  are  below  the  average  in 
cities  of  more  than  150,000  population.  The  exact 
relative  position  of  Washington  changes  according  to 
the  basis  used  in  comparing  bills — minimum  t)ill, 
average  bill,  etc. — but  75  percent  of  these  cities  have 
water  rates  in  excess  of  the  rates  in  tiie  District. 

The  District  water  system  operates  under  no  especial 
handicaps  or  advantages.  Over  90  percent  of  the  water 
supplied  must  be  pumped,  there  being  no  reservoirs 
with  elevations  sufficiently  high  to  obviate  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  unusually  difficult  conditions  are 
encountered  in  obtaining  water — in  comparison  with, 
say,  Los  Angeles,  which  must  go  hundreds  of  mUes  for 
its  water  supply. 

The  financing  of  the  water  system  of  the  District  is 
well-nigh  unique  in  the  United  States  in  that  there  are 
no  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  outstanding.  Such 
as  there  were  have  long  since  been  retired  and  for  many 
years  the  system  has  had  no  principal  and  intocest 
charges  to  be  added  to  direct  expenditures  and  rencclcd 
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hi  water  rates.  Furtliermore,  major  extensions  of  the 
water  system  have  been  financed  in  part  from  District 
general  funds.  The  low  rates  in  Washington  are  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  these  two  factors.  The  recent 
reductions  of  25  percent  in  water  rates  have  not  dipped 
into  the  cash  reserves  of  the  water  fund.  The  water 
system  has  been  self-supporting  since  1931,  there  having 
been  no  expenditures  for  major  extensions  since  that 
year. 

Distribution  of  Water  Consumption 

Table  8J  presents  statistics  concerning  the  consump- 
tion of  water  during  the  period  1925  to  1936,  inclusive. 

T.\BLE  8.J. —  Water  consumption  in  the   District  of   Columbia — 
Fiscal  years  1925-36 

(Quantities  in  millions  of  gallons] 


Total  con- 
sumption 

Coasump- 
tion  unac- 
counted for 

Consump- 
tion ac- 
counted for 

Estimatei  Federal 
consumption 

Fisciil  year 

Total 
quantity 

Percent  of 
occounted- 
for  con- 
sumption 

1925 

23,  824. 99 
25.  Z'M.  97 
25, 0K3. 33 
2fi,  447.  90 
2r),  852.  24 
29,  900.  71 
31,514.18 
31,708.87 
31,834.77 
32, 360.  44 
33,838.63 
35, 862. 15 

5, 622. 70 
5,  796.  99 

5,  8;iO.  27 

6.  819.  04 
6,  512. 98 
6, 8S5.  60 
7,191.65 

6,  265. 82 

7,  763.  26 
7, 697. 14 
7, 037.  70 
7. 458.  55 

18, 202. 29 
19.  .0(13. 98 
19,  253.  OC 
19,  628. 86 
20. 339. 26 
23.07.5.11 
24, 322.  53 
25,  443. 05 
24,071.51 
»  24,  669. 30 
26,800.93 
28,  403  60 

2.  899.  98 
2,  9,59.  65 
2.  854.  79 

2,  693. 07 
2,933.14 
3, 725.  61 

3,  639.  61 
3,,Vil.39 
3, 400. 93 
3,  424.  51 
4. 372. 88 
4, 687.  15 

15  (1 

1926  

15  2 

1927 

1928 

14.  S 
13  7 

1929     

14.4 

1930 

1931 

1932 

16.1 
15.0 
14  0 

1933 

14  1 

1934 

1935     

13.9 
16  3 

ia3S 

16.5 

Sources:  Special  report  of  Water  Division.    Federal  consumption  estimated  on 
basis  of  data  fumi.shed  hy  U.  S.  Engineer  Office. 

Accounted-for  water  consists  of  water  sold  to  paying 
consumers  on  both  meter  and  flat  rates,  water  delivered 
free  to  the  District  government,  water  <h>HvoiTd  free 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  small  amount  of 
allowable  leakage.  The  i)ercentage  of  unaccountod-for 
water  appears  high  in  comparison  with  total  water 
pumped.     These  percentages  are  shown  in  table  8K. 

Table  SK. —  Unnccounlcd-for  water  as  a  percentage  of  lotil  con- 
sumption in  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1935-36 


Fiscal  year 

Percent 

Fiscal  year 

Percent 

1925                     

23.6 
22.9 
23.2 
25.8 
24.3 
S3.0 

1831..                      

318 

igifi                                  

1932..                      

'     1W.8 

1927                 - 

1933.              

24.4 

1928                         . 

1934 

318 

1999 

1935 

3D.R 

1930 

1936 

aas 

During  the  jioriod  there  has  been  n  slight  trend 
downward  in  the  percoiitage  of  unaccounted-for  water. 

Almost  75  percent  of  total  acrounted-for  ct>nsunii>- 
tion  is  metered  to  paying  customers.  Federal  (lovern- 
ment  departmental  use  of  water  in  1035  wns  1().3 
l)ercent  of  total  accounted-for  consuni])t.ion.  Tnl)lo 
SL  shows  the  iiercentage  distribution  of  wntofoonsinnp- 
lion  in  1935  by  tyi)es  of  consumers. 
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Table  8L. — Percentage  distribution  of  water  consumption  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  classes  of  consumers — 1935 


Type  of  consumer 


Accounted-for  water: 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Charitable 

Flat  rate --- 

Construction 

Maryland 

Arlington  County,  Va.. 


Total,  paying  consumers. 

District  gov^nment 

Federal  Government 

Allowable  leakage 


Total  accounted-for. 
Unaccounted-for  water 


Grand  total.. 


Percent  of 
accounted- 
for  con- 
sumption 


27.1 

36.8 

1.0 

6.0 


.1 
1.5 


72.5 
8.4 

16.3 
2.8 


100.0 


Percent  of 
total  con- 
sumption 


79.2 
20.8 


Source:  Special  tabulation  furnished  by  District  water  registrar. 

The  amount  of  water  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  '  calculated.  Statutory  requirements 
provide  for  metering  this  consumption  whether  paid 
for  or  not.  Federal  meter  readings  in  1936  were 
analyzed  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Office,  and 
their  special  tabulation,  modified  as  explained  below, 
is  m  table  8M. 

Table  8M. — Water  consumption  by  Federal  departments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  year  1936 


Agency 


Agriculture  Department 

Botanical  Garden.. — 

Capitol  group... — 

Columbia  Institute 

Commerce  Department 

Court  of  Claims. 

Court  House  (40  percent) 

Customhouse .... 

Justice  Department 

Hurley-Wright  Building 

Government  Printing  OfDce. 

Howard  University 

Interior  Department 

Freedmen's  Hospital  (60  per- 
cent)  

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital   (40 

percent) 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  — 

Labor  Department 

Library  of  Congress 

Navy  Department 

Pan  American  Building 

Post  OlBce  Department 

Freer  Art  Gallery. 


Gallons 


1, 024, 246 

102, 422 

951, 195 

67,  302 

918,  308 

1,363 

8,336 

439 

74,  765 

11,703 

4.53,  772 

70,  734 

411,428 

76,  829 

481,498 

96.  461 

108,  700 

261,  064 

1,  784,  886 

5,796 

317,  882 

8,  046 


Agency 


National  Museum  (old) 

National  Museum  (new) 

Zoological  Park  (30  percent) 

Smithsonian  grounds 

State  and  War  Building 

Treasury  Department 

War  Department 

National  Training  School  for 

Boys  (10  percent) 

White  House 

Independent  group 

Monument  Grounds  (20  per- 
cent)..   

Rock  Creek  Comfort  Station 

(30  percent) 

Potomac  Park  (30  percent).. 
Miscellaneous  fountains  and 
comfort   stations   (30  per- 
cent)  

Total     average     daily 
consumption 

Millions  of  gallons  per  year. 


Gallons 


5.  550 
20,812 
182,  319 

29,  734 
105,  499 

1,  279,  832 
1,  902,  892 

30,  000 
291,437 

1,  537,  426 


11,082 
64,  487 


116,  192 


12,  806,  413 
4,  687.  15 


Source:  U.  S.  Engineer  Office  special  tabulation,  modified. 

The  water  consumption  of  several  Federal  institu- 
tions, including  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital,  has  been  included  in  table  8M  in  part 
only.  In  all  these  cases  the  institutions  or  depart- 
ments perioiTO  functions  or  activities  serving  and  bene- 
fiting the  District  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government. 
The  proportions  used  for  allocating  Federal  water  con- 
sumption are  roughly  the  ones  developed  in  the  indi- 
vidual reports  on  these  intei-governmental  services. 
If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  pay  for  its  water 
consumption,  it  would  pay  for  the  whole  consumption 
of  these  various  institutions  or  activities,  and  the  portion 
chargeable  against  the  District  would  be  billed  to  the 
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Distiict    as    part    of    the    intergovernmental    service 
reimbursement. 

The  above  reductions  for  some  Federal  institutions 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  Federal  consump- 
tion of  water  as  used  in  this  report  and  the  consumption 
reported  by  the  water  division  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. In  1936,  the  year  in  which  Federal  consumption 
was  analj^zed,  the  total  of  the  modified  tabulation  shown 
in  table  8M  was  87  percent  of  the  total  reported  by  the 
water  division.  The  estimated  total  of  Federal  water 
consum.ption  in  table  8J  represents  87  percent  of  the 
consumption  reported  by  the  water  division.  The  re- 
maining 13  percent  reported  by  the  water  division  is 
still  free  water  but  should  be  added  into  District  gov- 
ernment totals.  .  The  last  column  of  table  8J  indicates 
that  Federal  water  consumption  has  stayed  close  to  1.5 
percent  of  total  accounted-for  consumption,  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  in  total  consumption. 

Federal  Portion  of  Water  Consumption 

It  is  just  as  equitable  and  fair  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  for  water  consumed  as  it  is  for  any  private 
customer  of  the  District  water  system. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  for  a 
portion  of  capital-outlay  expenditures  through  its  con- 
tributions to  the  District  General  Fund.  Table  8H 
shows  that  22  percent  of  the  investment  in  the  water 
system  smce  1880  has  been  paid  for  in  this  manner  from 
Federal  funds.  However,  figures  showing  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  plant  as  it  now  exists,  depreciated  and 
adjusted  for  current  values,  are  not  available. 

Concerning  outlays  from  the  water  fund  itself,  it 
was  pointed  out  previously  that  outlays  for  extensions 
of  service  mains  have  not  been  assessed  completely 
against  abutting  property  owners  because  of  the 
insufficiency  of  statutory  rates  of  assessment.  These 
extensions  are  nearly  50  percent  of  total  water  fund 
capital  improvements.  Their  proportion  unpaid  from 
assessments  should  not  be  allocated  against  the  Federal 
Government.  Eliminating  this  factor  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  Federal  contributions  toward  increasing  the 
water  supply  system  through  the  District  General  Fund 
have  been  as  high  as  50  percent  and  never  under  13 
percent,  and  in  contrast  considering  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  the  Federal  portion  of  water  consumption 
has  not  exceeded  16.5  percent  of  the  total  water  con- 
sumption, it  is  beheved  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  to  assume  that  Federal  contributions  toward 
capital  outlays  have  paid  in  actuality  for  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  outlays  if  proportioned  on 
water  consumption. 

The  computation  of  the  Federal  portion  of  water  fund 
expenditures  should  recognize  the  following  factors:  (1) 
The  Federal  Government  should  receive  credit  for 
miscellaneous  income  of  the  water  fund  such  as  sales  of 
materials  and  land,  re-payments,  etc.  (2)  During  the 
period  under  review,  receipts  of  the  water  fund  have 
exceeded  expenditures  in  most  years.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  surplus  of  $1,100,000  has  been  accumulated. 
Since  receipts  from  assessments  and  interest  thereon 
have  been  deficient,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  surplus  may  be  attributed  to  excess  water 
rents  collected.     Had  the  Federal  Government  paid  its 
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proportionate  share  of  these  receipts,  then  diiiing  this 
period  it,  too,  would  have  contributed  to  the  building 
up  of  the  water  fund  balance  even  if  rents  had  been 
reduced  to  offset  the  effect  of  Federal  payments. 

Except  for  this  last  factor,  the  calculation  of  the 
Federal  portion  of  water  fund  expenditures  would  be 
based  upon  the  total  of  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  plus  capital  outlay  not  for  service  main  extensions. 
However,  taking  this  surplus  into  account,  it  is  equi- 
table to  compute  the  Federal  portion  of  water  usage 
upon  water  rents  actually  received  by  the  water  fund. 
Table  8N  presents  these  calculations. 

Table  8N. — Estimated    Federal    portion    of   water    renin    in    the 
District    oj    Columbia — Fiscal    years    1925-36 


Fiscal  year 

Water  rents 

Federal  portion 

Percent 

Amount 

1925 

1926                 -- 

$1, 023,  784.  98 
1,052,330.56 
1,  286. 093.  85 
1,224.921.85 
1,314,861.08 
1,  402.  274.  29 
1,717,300.72 
1,860,33.5.71 
1,  850,  9,5C.  92 
1,  806,  897.  05 
1,  428,  983.  85 
1,493,433.76 

15.9 
1.5.2 
14.8 
13,7 
14.4 
16.1 
15.0 
14.0 
14.1 
13.9 
16.3 
16.5 

.$162,8JO.O0 
100, 000.  00 

1927 

1928 

1929- 

1930                   

190,  300.  00 
167,  800.  OC 
189,  300.  00 
225,  800. 00 

1931 

1932 

1933 - - 

1934                                         .   - 

257,  600. 00 
260. 400.  00 
261,  OCO.  00 
251,  200.  00 

1935 - 

232,  900.  00 

193G -- 

246,  400.  00 

Source:  Water  rents.  District  of  Columbia  auditor's  special  report. 

The  allocations  are  based  upon  an  additional  assump- 
tion which  in  practice  would  not  have  existed;  namely, 
that  the  Federal  rate  of  payment  w-ould  have  been 
exactly  equal  to  the  average  rate  paid  by  all  other  con- 
sumers. Actually,  though,  large  consumers  pay  on 
schedules  of  water  rates  considerably  lower  than  the 
average  rates  paid  by  all  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  District  rate  structure  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  rate  schedule  of  the  typical  comparable  city 
because  the  District  rate  reductions  for  increased  water 
consumption  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  comparable 
cities.  Therefore,  though  the  Federal  portion  is  some- 
what higher  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  com- 
puted under  the  rate  structure,  the  error  is  not  believed 
to  be  large. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  future  payments 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  water  consumed  be 
calculated  upon  the  rate  schedule  for  metered  water. 

Self-Supporting  Water  System 

The  principle  that  the  District  water  system  should 
be  entirely  self-supporting  is  sound.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  District  system  be  put  upon  this  basis  and  that 
in  the  future  no  expenditures  whatsoever  be  paid 
tlirough  the  District  general  fund.  In.  the  past  tlie 
system  has  been  self-supporting  with  that  one  exception. 
Since  1931  there  have  been  no  major  extensions  and  tlie 
water  fund  has  carried  all  operating  and  capital 
expenditures. 

The  25-percent  reduction  in  water  rates  effected  in 
1934  has  not  reduced  the  balances  in  the  water  fund  at 


the  end  of  eacii  subsequent  3'ear.  The  recommendation 
that  assessment  rates  for  service  main  extensions  be 
increased  to  cover  entirely  the  cost  of  such  extensions 
would  increase  water  fund  revenues  over  $150,000  per 
year.  Federal  paj-ments  for  water  consumed  by  the 
Federal  departments  would  increase  the  water  fund 
revenues  by  nearly  $250,000  per  annum.  These  two 
items  provide  for  $400,000  additional  annual  water 
fund  revenues. 

It  has  been  estimated  bj-  the  Water  Division  that 
during  the  next  6  years  annual  capital  expenditures  of 
$590,000  will  be  required.  Capital  outlays  in  the  past 
6  years  have  averaged  $700,000  per  year.  Adding  the 
forecast  yearly  surplus  of  $110,000  to  the  proposed 
increased  revenue  results  in  a  surplus  of  $510,000  per 
year. 

This  surplus  would  justify  a  reduction  in  water-rent 
rates  to  all  consumers  providing,  of  course,  that  major 
extensions  of  the  water  system  in  the  future  could  still 
be  iiandled  from  water  revenues.  A  rate  reduction 
should  be  followed  b}'  an  increase  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  important  expansion 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  water  fund. 

Summary  on 
Intergovernmental  Services 

Specific  oper.a.tixg  services.-  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  performing  39  special  services  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  District  government  is  performing  30  special 
services  for  the  Federal  Government.  KeinibursenuMit 
now  is  effected  for  some  of  these  services  aside  from  the 
annual  lump-sum  payments.  The  cost  of  almost  all 
these  services  is  estimated,  and  accurate  methods  of 
determining  reimbursement  are  proposed  as  bases  for 
contractual  reimbursement. 

Specific  services  involving  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  reimbursable  on  automatic,  routine 
bases  involving  a  minimum  of  judgment.  Of  the  services 
performed  by  the  District  govcM'nment,  some  are  reim- 
bursable by  the  Federal  (iovernment  through  charges 
to  private  individuals  who  receive  the  benefits. 

Employees'  time  .\llow.\xces.  I'nusually  lihiMid 
annual  and  sick  leave  allowances  cost  the  District  fire 
and  police  (lei)artments  $42."). 000  annually. 

Capital  outlays. — It  is  proposed  that  the  costs  of 
capital  improvements  in  wiiich  the  two  governments 
have  a  joint  interest  be  allocated  by  the  National  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  The  powers  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  should  be  changed  and  enlarged.  It  should  be 
given  the  responsibility  of  .jMeparing  annually  the 
nistrict's  capital  outlay  budget. 

Water  sehvick.  It  is  reconunended  that  Federal 
departments  and  independent  ofiices  i)ay  for  water 
consumed  (ui  tlie  basis  of  (he  standard  rate  schedule. 

The    foregoing    recommendations     woulil    eliminate 
almost  entirely  tree  services  rendered  by  either  govern- 
ment to  the  other.    The  estimated  cost  of  free  services 
rendered  (hiring  the  fiscal  yea i"s  1925  (o  l'.i3('.,  intliisive 
is  detailed  in  table  8P. 
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Table  SP. — Summary  of  the  differences  between  the  estimated  costs  of  nonreimbursed  specific  services  rendered   by  the  Federal  and  District 

Governments — Fiscal  years  1925-36  ' 


Class  of  costs 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1033 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Offsetting  intergovernmental  services: 
Excess  District  costs,  specific  oper- 

$982,  036 

141, 370 
162,800 

$969, 677 

174,  854 
160, 000 

$1,017,129 

334,  726 
ISO,  300 

$1,064,653 

444.816 
167,  800 

$1,257,136 

297,  594 
189,  300 

$1,  253,  698 

2,  C90,  688 
226,  800 

$1,  307, 148 

2,  636,  388 
257,  600 

$1,  226,  812 

1,011,999 
260, 400 

$1,128,499 

486,816 
261,000 

$1,  018,  368 

198, 172 
251,200 

$834, 432 

202,  978 
232,  900 

$878,  592 

Excess   District   costs,   outlays  for 
specifie    services    (Appendix   C, 
fable  X) 

-?69,301 

Water  service  (Table  8N) 

246, 400 

Total  excess  District  over  Federal 
uusts  of  services  rendered 

1, 286,  206 

1,  304,  631 

1,  542,  166 

1,  677,  268 

1,744,029 

3,  570,  086 

4,  201, 136 

2,499,211 

1,876,315 

1,  467,  730 

1,270.310 

855,  690 

Payable  by  charges  to  private  individu- 
als: 
Operating  costs  (Table  8D)      . 

32(1,  623 
103,869 

385, 150 
95,  704 

322,  401 
142, 964 

314,175 
114,867 

307,712 
78,  049 

310,  304 
111,445 

312,  506 
88,716 

311,553 
136,  482 

286,  701 
6.5, 154 

261,  628 
24, 297 

287,611 
44,  699 

271,485 

Capital    outlays      (Appendix     C, 
Table  X) 

25,  978 

Total  payable  by  charges  to  pri- 

430,492 

480,  854 

465, 365 

429,  042 

386,  761 

421,749 

401,221 

448,  036 

361,866 

275,  926 

332,310 

297, 463 

Net  amount  allocable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  private  in- 
dividuals and  not  properly  in- 
cluded in  District  expenditures 
as  normal  District  costs 

1,716,698 

1,  785,  385 

2,  007,  520 

2,106,310 

2, 129,  790 

3,991,835 

4,  602, 357 

2,  947,  246 

2,228,170 

1,  743,  655 

1,  602,  620 

1, 153, 153 

'  Exclusive  of  Federal  lump-sum  appropriations. 
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REVENUE 


SOURCES      AND      TAX      S Y S T E M S      I N 
AND    COMPARABLE    CITIES 


THE     DISTRICT 


Relationship  to  the  Main  Problem 

The  sources  of  local  financial  support  for  the  District 
government  are  an  essential  element  in  the  system  of 
Federal-District  fiscal  relations.  Whatever  the  stand- 
ards used  for  determining  local  and  national  obliga- 
tions, the  equity  of  any  intergovernmental  financial 
arrangements  depends  hot  solely  upon  the  total  amount 
of  revenue  or  the  average  amount  per  capita  to  be 
raised  from  local  sources.  It  depends  also  upon  the 
methods  by  which  the  taxes  and  other  charges  are  spread 
among  members  of  the  District  community. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  costs  are  spread  is  partic- 
ularly important  if  the  experience  of  other  communities 
is  taken  as  a  standard  for  judging  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  District.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  that 
District  residents  and  property  owners  should  pay  no 
more — and  may  be  expected  to  pay  no  less — than  is 
paid  on  the  average  by  persons  in  like  circumstances  in 
roughly  comparable  com.munities,'  it  follows  that  the 
revenue  system  of  the  District  must  be  measured 
against  the  revenue  systems  from  wliich  the  standard 
amount  is  determined.  Differences  in  the  sources  of 
revenue  may  produce  different  economic  and  social 
reactions.  If  the  District  depends  more  upon  some 
revenue  sources  and  less  upon  others  than  do  the  com- 
munities with  wiiich  its  finances  are  compared,  the 
weight  of  local  governmental  costs  may  be  dift'erently 
distributed  even  though  absolute  amounts  are  equal. 
For  example,  revenues  derived  from  property  taxes 
have  a  dift'erent  pattern  of  incidence  from  those  derived 
from  income  taxes,  and  sales  taxes  have  a  different 
incidence  from  specific  service  charges. 

Basis  of  Comparison 

In  order  that  the  structure  and  trends  of  the  District 
revenue  system  may  be  appraised  in  the  light  of  systems 
employed  elsewhere,  comparisons  are  made  here  in  terms 
of  the  relative  importance  of  various  revenue  sources. 
The  first  division  is  between  tax  and  nontax  sources,  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  total  revenues  derived  from  each 
category.  Although  nontax  sources  show  great  diver- 
sity, they  are  treated  here  as  a  group,  and,  for  reasons 
to  be  noted,  the  separate  sources  are  not  reviewed  and 
compared.  Tax  sources  are  broken  down  to  show  the 
relative  importance  of  leading  types  of  taxes,  in  terms 
of  percentages  of  all  tax  revenues. 

Because  of  the  shifting  composition  of  nontax  reve- 
nues, a  comparison  of  collections  from  particular  taxes 
with  total  taxes  is  more  significant  than  any  comparison 
of  taxes  with  total  revenues.  The  general  property  tax 
long  has  been  almost  the  sole  source  of  local  tax  revenues 
and  a  leading  source  of  State  revenues.  It  follows  that 
the  distinctive  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  necessarily 

'•  See  soc>.  3  and  10  of  this  report. 


toward  diversification  of  tax  sources — toward  a  less  ex- 
clusive dependence  on  property  taxation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  forms  of  revenue.  The  ratio  of 
property  taxes  to  total  taxes  therefore  is  employed  as  a 
measure  of  the  most  significant  tendency  in  recent  tax 
policy. 

Cities  used  in  the  comparison  are  17  cities  roughly  com- 
parable in  population  with  the  District  of  Columbia.^ 
The  data  for  revenues,  including  taxes,  are  those 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities,  which  covers  the  city  corporations 
and  overlapping  local  governments,  and  in  Financial 
Statistics  of  States,  wliich  covers  State  governments. 
The  basic  revenue  data  for  the  17  comparable  com- 
munities and  the  District  are  in  appendix  C,  tables 
XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.  For  purposes  of  the  text  discus- 
sion, the  17  cities  are  represented  by  mean  percentages. 
The  extent  to  which  there  are  deviations  from  the  means 
and  the  cities  in  which  they  occur  may  be  observed  in 
the  appendix  tables. 

Model  Tax  Programs 

The  structure  of  the  District  tax  system  might  be 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  thought  of  scientific 
and  professional  students  of  fiscal  polic.y,  as  crystallized 
in  the  Model  Program  of  State  and  Local  Taxation 
published  by  the  National  Tax  Association,  reports  on 
tax  policy  by  the  Tax  Policy  League,  and  standards 
formulated  by  other  scientific  bodies.  This  approach 
would  be  especially  pertinent  as  a  step  toward  making 
the  District  a  model  for  other  American  coninumities 
in  the  fields  of  municipal  administration  ami  fiscal 
pohcy.  Appraisal  in  terms  of  ultimate  objectives  is  not, 
however,  the  purpose  of  the  present  imiuiry.  This  study 
is  concerned,  rather,  with  determining  how  tlie  current 
distribution  of  tax  burdens  in  the  District  compares 
with  the  typical  distribution  actually  reported  from 
other  comparable  comnuinities.  It  may  bo  that  the 
typical  revenue  system  of  local  and  State  govornmonts 
contains  elements  which  need  mO(Hfication,  but  such 
changes  must  be  considered  in  a  broader  setting  than 
the  field  of  Federal-District  fiscal  relations.  For 
present  purposes,  therefore,  the  practical  lost  is  that  of 
comparison  between  the  local  tax  system  of  the  District 
and  the  local-State  systems  of  other  cities  as  ropre- 
sented  by  mean  percentages  of  total  taxes. 

The  essential  components  of  a  modern  ami  equitable 
tax  system,  as  indicated  by  the  systems  existing  out- 
side the  District  and  by  the  model  tax  programs  men- 
tioned above,  ai)pear  to  he  as  follows: 

1.  .V  pro|)orty  tax  upon  all  tangible  proiiorfy.  witli 
provision  for  classification  of  jiroperty  and  dilToront 
rates  of  taxation  upon  distinct  classes  of  property  and 
possibly  for  exemption  of  household  projiorty  up  to  an 

'  Sco  sec.  14  of  this  report  for  a  list  and  dtsctuislon  of  the  citl<  > 
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amount  not  exceeding  $1,000  full  cash  value  for  eacli 
householder. 

2.  A  personal  net  income  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  persons 
domiciled  in  the  taxing  jurisdiction,  with  provision  that 
income  from  intangible  personal  property  be  included 
under  the  personal  income  tax,  the  intangible  personal 
property  itself  being  exempt  from  taxation  as  property. 
In  the  National  Tax  Association  committee  on  a  model 
tax  system,  there  is  dissent  by  certain  members  upon 
exemption  of  intangible  personal  property  from  ad 
valorem  taxes. 

3.  A  business  income  tax  levied  upon  all  business 
carried  on  within  the  taxing  jurisdiction,  with  provision 
that  where  a  business  is  carried  on  in  several  States  the 
total  net  income  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  three  fac- 
tors, each  having  equal  weight — tangible  property, 
wages  and  salaries,  and  sales. 

4.  An  inheritance  or  estate  tax,  with  provision  for  the 
interstate  comities  developed  in  the  administration  of 
these  taxes  among  the  different  States. 

5.  Gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  license  taxes,  with 
provision  that  the  amount  be  limited  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  services  exclusively  associated  with  road  and 
street  improvements,  lighting,  maintenance  and  repair, 
and  the  regulation  and  protection  of  highway  traffic. 

Nontax  Revenues 

In  the  District,  a  smaller  percentage  -of  revenue  re- 
ceipts have  been  derived  from  nontax  revenues  than 
in  the  average  of  otiier  communities  roughly  comparable 
in  size.  Fees  and  other  miscellaneous  nontax  receipts, 
excepting  Federal  allotments,  approximated  9  to  14  per- 
cent of  all  revenue  receipts  of  the  District  government 
during  1923-35.  As  indicated  in  table  9A,  they  have 
yielded  approximately  half  as  large  a  percentage  of 
total  State-local  revenues  as  in  other  comparable 
cities.^  If  only  the  local  (non-Federal)  revenues  of  the 
District  be  taken  as  equalling  100  percent  of  revenue 
receipts,  these  miscellaneous  sources  yielded  14  to  20 
percent  of  District  revenues. 

The  comparative  percentages  might  warrant  con- 
sideration of  further  development  of  local  nontax 
sources  for  District  revenue.  The  heterogenous  nature 
of  these  sources,  however,  precludes  a  conclusion  from 
the  summary  figures.  Both  in  the  District  and  else- 
where, nontax  revenues  have  been  declining  gradually 
in  relative  importance.  The  trend,  as  it  appears  from 
the  table,  is  clearer  in  the  District  than  in  the  average 
for  other  communities,  although  chart  4  in  section  7  and 
the  detailed  data  in  appendix  table  XII  show  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  1936  in  the  percentage  of  Dis- 
trict revenues  derived  from  fees  and  other  nontax 
sources.  The  increase  may  have  been  temporary;  in 
any  case  it  did  not  raise  the  percentage  to  the  level  pre- 
vailing 10  years  earlier.  These  nontax  receipts  include 
a  variety  of  revenues,  such  as  earnings  of  municipally 
owned  utilities  and  industrial  undertakings,  earnings  of 
sinking  fund  and  other  investments,  subsidies  from  other 
units  of  government,  special  assessments,  etc.  Many 
of  these  miscellaneous  revenues  are  incidental,  they 
vary  greatly  among  different  cities  according  to  the 
extent  of  municipal  ownership  of  utility  and  industrial 

•  state  revenues  from  nontax  sources  are  here  allocated  to  the  cities  in  proportion 
to  population.  The  method  of  combining  local  and  State  revenues  is  the  same  as  for 
taxes,  discussed  later  in  this  section. 


enterprises,  and  they  commonly  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  policies  of  taxation.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  not  discussed  in  detail. 

T.\BLE  9A. — Relative  importance  of  nontax  revenues  in  the  District 
of  Columlia  and  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35. 


Average  of 
17  cities, 
nontax  reve- 
nues relative 
to  all  State- 
local  reve- 
nues 1 

District  of  Columbia 

Fiscal  year 

Nontax  reve- 
nues relative 
to  all  reve- 
nues exclud- 
ing Federal 
allotments 

Nontax  revenues  rela- 
tive to  all  revenues 
including    Federal 
allotments  * 

Nontax  reve- 
nues other 

than  Federal 
allotments 

Federal 
allot- 
ments 

1923 

Percent 
26.5 
25.2 
25.2 
24.9 
24.7 
24.6 
24.2 
23.8 
24.2 
3  22.8 

(*) 

(<) 

(<) 

Percent 
19.7 
20.4 
19.6 
17.3 
15.1 
15.3 
14.0 

,        14.7 
15.0 
15.9 
13.9 
16.8 
14.1 

Percent 
13.3 
13,6 
13.4 
12.9 
11.6 
11.9 
11.0 
11.6 
11.8 
12.5 
11.2 
12.5 
9.3 

Percent 
32.5 

1924 

33.4 

1925                         

31.8 

1923 

25.  5 

1927 

23.3 

1928      -  - 

22.0 

1929                             --    -- 

21.6 

1930 

21  0 

1931 

21.4 

1932      

21.4 

1933 

19.  2 

1934 

25.7 

1935                 -  -     -- 

33.9 

'  Includes  negligible  amounts  of  Federal  subventions,  Elimination  of  these  would 
not  change  the  percentages  significantly.    Cf,  appendix  table  XII, 

'  Federal  grants  in  this  table  include  unemployment  relief  grants. 

3  Average  for  13  cities  only. 

<  Data  comparable  with  preceding  years  are  not  available.  For  local  govern- 
ments only  (States  omitted),  average  nontax  revenue  receipts  were  29.9  percent  In 
1933  and  30.8  percent  in  1934.  For  the  fiscal  year  1935,  only  12  cities  are  reported, 
and  these  figures  also  cover  local  governments  only;  the  average  for  the  12  cities  is 
35.7  percent. 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XII. 

Present  District  Tax  System 

The  principal  forms  of  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  yield  of  each  kind  of  tax,  and  the  per- 
centage which  each  represents  in  total  taxes  collected 
are  indicated  in  table  9C.*  The  trends  appearing  in 
the  percentages  are  shown  graphically  in  charts  5,  11, 
and  13.  The  history  of  the  local  revenue  system  is  set 
forth  in  section  7. 

During  the  10-year  period  1923  to  1932,  inclusive. 
83.7  percent  of  all  District  taxes  were  collected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  property  ownership  without  reference 
to  any  other  measures  of  taxpaying  capacity.  This 
percentage  includes  the  ad  valorem  personal  property 
tax  on  automobiles,  which  is  collected  separately  from 
other  property  taxes.  In  addition,  9.6  percent  of 
all  District  taxes  were  collected  from  insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  public  utilities,  building  associations, 
and  certain  other  businesses  in  the  form  of  gross 
receipts  or  gross  earnings  taxes  levied  in  lieu  of  personal 
property  taxes.  The  gasoline  tax,  although  not  in 
force  early  in  the  decade,  yielded  4.3  percent  of  all 
taxes  for  the  10  years,  and  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tions (including  operators'  permits)  yielded  1.3  percent. 
Minor  licenses  and  permits  supplied  1.1  percent  of  all 
taxes.* 


*  In  this  table  and  in  charts  1 1  and  13,  the  classification  of  revenues  is  that  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  District  auditor  employs  a  similar  classification 
but  treats  as  nontax  items  certain  revenues— such  as  motor  vehicle  registration  fees— 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  treats  as  taxes.  The  auditor's  detailed  statements 
are  tabulated  in  appendix  C,  table  III. 

'  Percentages  in  this  paragraph  are  computed  from  data  in  appendix  table  III,  in 
which  District  revenues  are  shown  in  more  detail  than  in  Census  compilations  hut 
are  classified  differently  (see  preceding  footnote).  Total  taxes,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  as  for  Census  compilations,  comprise  both  "taxes"  and  "licenses"  as  shown 
in  the  appendix  table  and  also  items  there  shown  as  motor  vehicle  registration  fees 
and  motor  vehicle  fees  on  reissue  of  licenses. 
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Chart  11. 

The  advent  of  the  gasoline  tax  occurred  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  1924.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  property  taxes  from  82.9  percent  in 
1924  to  81.1  percent  in  1925.  Tins  decrease  was 
accomplished  not  by  replacing  a  portion  of  property 
taxes  but  by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  taxation, 
so  that  even  an  increased  collection  of  property  taxes 
represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  tax  collec- 
tions. A  striking  feature  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  the  fact 
that  its  yield,  both  in  actual  amount  and  in  i)orcentugQ 
of  total  taxes,  has  increased  consistently  tiiroughout 
the  entire  depression  period. 

Since  1933  there  has  been  the  addition  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  tax.  This  tax  for  1936  represented  3.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  receipts  of  the  District.  Tins 
change  together  with  minor  changes  m  other  tax 
sources  reduced  the  percentage  of  the  property  tax 
to  total  District  tax  receipts  to  approximately  74 
percent. 


The  final  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936,  tax  receipts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
aggregating  $29,910,000  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Approximateh"  74.5  percent  from  property  taxes,  9.8 
percent  from  the  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  registration 
taxes,  7.9  percent  from  insurance  taxes  and  the  tax  on 
banks,  public  service  corporations,  and  other  businesses, 
3.6  percent  from  alcoholic  beverage  taxes,  and  4.2 
percent  from  minor  licenses.* 

Without  necessarily  condenming  this  system,  it  may 
be  observed  parenthetically  that  this  is  essentially  the 
sj'stem  of  taxation  wluch  was  in  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Government, 
having  been  derived  from  the  colonial  tax  systems  of  a 
centuiy  earlier.  The  cliief  divergence  is  tlie  fact  that 
proportionately  smaller  revenues  are  now  obtained 
from  malt  and  alcoholic  licpiors,  in  this  respect  gasoline 
having  been  substituted  to  some  extent  for  liquor.  In 
addition,  the  property  tax  has  been  made  a  classified 
tax  with  a  low  rate  on  intangibles. 

Local  Taxes  Elsewhere 

Local  taxes  of  the  District  are  properly  comparable 
with  a  combination  of  local  and  State  taxes  in  other 
comnmnitics,  shice  the  District  government  has  fea- 
tures common  to  idl  the  usual  local  and  State  govern- 
ments.' Local  tax  s\-stems  have  exhibited  character- 
istics strikingly  different  from  those  of  the  States.  In 
order  that  these  differences  may  be  exhibited  clearly 
and  also  in  order  that  the  method  of  combining  local 
and  State  data  may  be  evident,  the  series  are  presented 
separately  and  then  combined  for  comparison  \\-ith  the 
data  for  the  District. 

Table  9B  and  chart  12  set  forth  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  local  taxes  in  terms  of  means  for  the  17 
comparable  cities  from  1923  through  1934.  Taxes 
included  are  those  IcAned  and  collected  for  all  local 
purposes,  including  the  proportionate  amoimts  for 
county  and  other  focal  or  special  taxing  jurisdictions 
within  each  city  as  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Census.  These  other  jurisdictions  embrace  various 
separate  governmental  imits,  such  as  the  schools, 
park  districts,  sanitary  districts,  and  others,  in  addition 
to  the  city  corporations  themselves.  Where  their 
boundaries  are  not  identical  with  the  city  boundaries, 
the  taxes  of  these  overlapping:  imits  arc  prorated  by  the 
Census  Biireau  in  proportion  to  assessetl  property 
values.  In  this  way  the  table  exhibits  combined  tax 
collections  of  all  local  governments  centered  m  each  city. 

The  table  includes  taxes  levied  and  collected  by  the 
State  governments  and  distrilnited,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  the  local  governments  if  the  allocation  is  based  on 
the  amount  collected  in  eaCh  community  or  upon  some 
measure  closely  related  to  collections,  but  it  tloes  not 
include  anu^unts  distributed  as  subventions  upon  some 
basis  not  related  directly  to  the  collections.  The  basis 
of  allocation  is  thus  cn'iphned  by  the  Hureuu  of  the 
Census  to  distinguish  between  shared  revenues  and 
siibventions,  and  the  census  classification  is  followed 
here.  Local  receipts  rei>orted  for  inc(une  and  inherit- 
ance taxes,  as  represented  in  the  table,  rellect  jiortions 
of  State  collections  allocated  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
origin  of  the  taxes. 

•  Soc  foot  note  '. 

'  Cf.  see.  6  ot  this  report. 
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Chart  12. 
Table  9B. — Mean  percentage  distribution  of  local  and  State  taxes  in  17  coinparahle  cities  by  types  of  taxes — Fiscal  years  1923-34 


Type  of  tax 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

LOCAL  TAXES  ONLY 

Total  taxes,  average  per  capita     -  _            -  -- 

$42. 11 

$46.  49 

•1fi,81 

$51.  48 

$54.  46 

$55.  48 

$56. 11 

$58.  53 

$57.  67 

$53.  66 

$48. 92 

$51.  64 

Ratios  to  total  taxes: 

93.  4% 
.6 
.1 
1.4 

93.  3% 
.7 
.1 
1.4 

92. 9% 
.6 
.1 
1.6 

92.  9% 
.6 
.2 
1.6 

93.1% 
.6 
.2 
1.6 

92.  6% 
.8 
.2 
1.7 

92.  9% 
.6 
.2 
1.8 

92.  4% 
.7 
.2 
1.8 

92.  7% 
.6 
.4 
1.4 

92.  9% 
.5 
.2 
.9 

92.9% 
.4 
.3 

.7 

92.  5% 

Special  iirnperty^  ...     __  

.4 

Inheritance                      .-     ._     

.2 

.6 

Motor  fuel 

Motor  vehicle  licenses 

All  other                           

4.5 

4.5 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

4.7 

4.5 

4.9 

4.9 

5.6 

.5.7 

6.3 

Total                                     

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

STATE  TAXES  ONLY  ' 

$9.35 

$10.  32 

$10.  78 

$11.  59 

$12.  53 

$13.  54 

$14.  42 

$15.  37 

$15.  08 

2  $14.  28 

2  $13.  26 

2  $14.  25 

Eatios  to  total  taxes; 

Cleneral  property  ._                   _        

37.  4% 
8.9 
8.3 
4.2 

33.7% 

9.5 

8.4 

4.3 

3.2 
16.1 
24.8 

30.  8% 

8.3 

8.3 

3.1 

7,2 
18.3 
24.0 

27.  5% 

7.6 

8.2 

3.9 
10.6 
19.1 
23.1 

25.  5% 

7.7 

9.4 

4.6 
U.2 
18.5 
23.1 

25.  6% 

7.1 

9.8 

3.4 
15.1 
18.0 
21.0 

23.  3% 

6.6 
.      9.0 

4.8 
17.4 
17.8 
20.5 

19.  9% 

5.4 
10.9 

4.5 
21.6 
16.9 
20.8 

20.  2% 

5.0 
10.9 

3.3 
22.9 
17.0 
20.1 

3  18.  6.% 

3  5.4 
3  10.9 

3  4.0 
3  25.1 
3  16.4 
3  19.6 

3  17.8% 

3  5.2 
3  11.0 

3  4.2 
3  27.3 
3  16.2 
3  19.3 

3  17.  0% 

Special  property ' 

3  5.0 

3  11.2 

3  4.4 

3  29.3 

Motor  vehicle  licenses  _ 

16.3 
24.9 

3  14.  1 

All  other 

3  19.0 

Total  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Batio,  State  tax  per  capita  to  local  tax 

22.  2% 

22.  2% 

22.  5% 

22.  5% 

23.  0% 

24.4% 

25.7% 

26.  3% 

26. 1% 

!  26.  6% 

2  27. 1% 

2  27.  6% 

1  state  taxes  represent  13  States,  of  which  4_are  given  double  weight  because  eich  contains  2  of  the  17  cities  used  in  the  comparison.  The  State  figures  in  this  table  are  sig- 
nificant primarily  as  they  enter  into  the  combined  local-State  distribution  in  table  9D.    State  tax  systems  and  trends  for  all  48  States  are  exhibited  in  table  9C. 

2  Estimated  on  assumption  of  an  increase  of  0.5  yearly  in  State  taxes  per  capita  as  a  percentage  of  locil  taxes  par  capiti. 

3  Estimated  projection  of  trend.  Because  of  the  method  of  estimating,  inadequate  weight  probably  is  given  to  sales  and  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  and  other  new  revenue 
sources  added  since  1932. 

*  "Special  property  taxes",  as  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  its  instructions  to  agents,  are  "special  ta.xes  levied  at  a  fixed  rate  per  dollar  of  a  valuation  other  than  an 
assessed  valuation  applied  to  all  property,  or  levied  at  a  specified  amount  per  unit  of  measure."  In  the  case  of  States,  such  ta.\es  are  shown  as  applying  principally  to  banlc  and 
other  corporation  stock,  savings  banljs,  insurance  companies,  and  building  and  loan  associations;  and  in  the  case  of  cities  to  banlcs,  street  railway,  insurance,  and  other  corporations 

Source:  Appendix  table  XIV,  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,    State  estimates  added  for  1932-34. 
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The  table  shows  that  tlie  average  ratio  of  the  general 
property  tax  to  all  other  local  taxes  in  these  comparable 
cities  has  maintained  a  remarkable  level,  the  percentage 
being  approximately  93  percent  of  total  local  tax 
receipts  in  every  year  from  1923  through  1934.  Special 
property  taxes  (which  are  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  "taxes  levied  at  a  fixed  rate  per  dollar  of 
valuation  other  than  an  assessed  valuation  applying 
to  all  property,  or  levied  at  a  specified  amount  per  unit 
of  measure")  averaged  less  than  1  percent  in  all  years 
The  miscellaneous  categor}^  comprising  business  and 
nonbusiness  Ucenses,  rose  from  4.5  percent  of  total 
taxes  in  1923  to  6.3  percent  in  193.4.  This  increase  in 
relative  importance  may  be  ascribed  particularly  to  the 
addition  of  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  in  1933,  accounting 
for  approximately  1  percent  of  locitl  taxes.  Even  before 
this  addition  there  was  some  tendency  toward  an 
increasctl  proportionate  yield  in  miscellaneous  taxes, 
with  business  taxes  advancing  from  about  3  percent  in 
1923  to  4  percent  a  decade  later.  Local  shares  in 
income  taxes  distributed  in  proportion  to  collections 
were  declining  in  proportion  to  total  taxes,  though 
nontax  receipts  of  subventions  financed  by  such  taxes 
probably  increased.  In  general  it  may  be  concluded 
that  there  have  been  no  significant  changes  in  the  per- 
centage relationships  of  the  various  local  taxes  as 
represented  in  the  averages  for  the  17  cities. 

State  Taxes 

Combined  tax  collections  of  the  48  States  are  set 
forth  in  table  9C  and  chart  12.  In  table  9B  are  pre- 
sented similar  data  in  terms  of  averages  for  the  States 
in  which  the  17  comparable  cities  are  located.  These 
include  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  by  the  States 
regardless  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds,  excepting 
distributed  portions  of  shared  revenues  in  cases  in 
which  the  distribution  to  local  governments  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  amounts  collected  within  thek  respective 
territories. 

Table   9C. — Mean  percentage  distribution  of  Stale  taxes  in  the 
48  States  hy  types  of  taxes — Fiscal  years  1923-31 


Type  of  tax 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

General  property 

Special  property  i 

Inheritance 

Pet. 

38.4 
9.1 
8.2 
3.4 

Pel. 

34.5 
9.3 
7.8 
2.8 
5.0 

16.5 

20.  5 
3.6 

Pel. 
32.3 

8.1 
7.8 
2.5 
7.9 
17.9 
19.3 
4.2 

Pet. 
29.7 
7.5 
7.2 
3.0 
10.8 
18.  5 
18.0 
4.7 

Pet. 
27.3 
7.3 
7.8 
4.0 
12.2 
18.4 
18.7 
4.3 

Pet. 
25.3 
7.0 
8.5 
3.7 
16.0 
17.6 
17.5 
4.4 

PH 
21,7 
6.8 
9.2 
4.6 
17.5 
17.8 
16.9 
5.5 

Pel. 
19.4 

5.4 
10.  1 

4.3 
22.4 
16.6 
16.  7 

5.1 

Pel. 
20.0 
6.3 
10.3 

Income 

Motor  fuel 

2.9 
2i.8 

Motor  vehicle *.... 

Business  license 

Another 

1.5.2 
20.8 
4.9 

Ui.  8 
16.5 
3.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  See  table  9n,  note  4,  for  a  definition  of  "special  property  taxes." 

Source:  }5asic  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  States  for 
the  years  indicated. 

The  striking  characteristics  and  trends  of  State  tax 
systems  are  (1)  the  small  percentage  of  taxes  derived 
from  property,  in  contrast  with  the  large  percentage  in 
the  case  of  local  governments;  (2)  the  rapid  and  per- 
sistent decrease  of  this  percentage  from  38  percent  for 
the  48  States  in  1923  to  21  percent  in  1931,  and  tlie  con- 
tinued decline  since  that  time  as  refiected  in  table  9B 
for  selected  States;  (3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  new 
taxes,  particularly  the  gasoline  tax,  wliich  rose  from  a 
negligible  percentage  of  all  State  taxes  in  1923  to  24  per- 


cent in  1931  and  approached  30  percent  in  1934  in  the 
selected  States  of  table  9B.  Motor  vehicle  registration 
taxes  rose  slightly  between  1923  and  1927  and  then 
declined  slightly  relative  to  other  taxes.  Inheritance 
tax  collections  of  the  48  States  advanced  from  8  percent 
of  all  taxes  in  1923  to  more  than  10  percent  in  1931 ;  in 
the  selected  States  they  reached  approximately  11  per- 
cent and  continued  at  that  level.  Income  tax  collec- 
tions, though  increasing  in  amount,  fluctuated  as  a 
percentage  of  total  taxes  and  had  no  positive  trend. 
Business  hcense  taxes  declined  from  21  to  16.5  percent 
of  the  tax  revenues  of  the  48  States  from  1923  to  1931." 
Gasoline  and  automobile  license  taxes  and  income, 
inheritance,  and  business  license  taxes  together  yielded 
in  1931  approximately  69  percent  of  the  taxes  of  all 
State  governments.  In  the  average  for  tiie  sclecteci 
States  of  table  9B  the}'^  yielded  in  1934  approximately 
74  percent.^ 

It  will  be  lielpful  to  note  the  general  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  these  taxes  which,  with  sales  taxes,  have  been 
replacing  the  property  tax  in  State  finance. 

Gasoline  taxes.— Since  1929  all  the  States  have  had 
gasoline  taxes.  As  of  July  1,  1936,  the  rates  ranged 
from  2  cents  a  gallon  in  RluxU-  Island  and  Missouri  to 
7  cents  in  Tennessee  and  Florida.  The  ninnber  of 
States  ha^nng  each  rate  was  as  follows: 

2  cents  a  gallon 2  State.s 

3  cents  a  gallon 11  States 

4  cents  a  gallon .        _        17  States 

5  cents  a  gallon 10  States 

6  cents  a  gallon 5  States 

0)4  cents  a  gallon 1  State 

7  cents  a  gallon. _. 2  States 

In  each  case  the  rate  was  additional  to  the  Federal  tax 
of  1  cent  a  gallon.  The  most  frequent  rate  was  4  cents 
a  gallon;  the  mean  of  all  rates,  other  than  that  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia,  was  4.3  cents.  In  the  District 
the  rate  has  been  2  cents  a  gallon  since  the  tax  was 
introduced  in  1924.'" 

Motor  vehicle  license  t.oces. — Motor  vehicle 
license  schedules  are  too  varied  to  be  reduced  to  any 
general  average.  Difi'erent  schedules  are  applied  to 
various  classifications  of  motor  veiiiclcs;  and  wit  bin 
each  classification  the  rates  are  ordinarily  graduated 
according  to  weight,  horsepower,  aiul  sdniotimes  other 
characteristics.  Some  conception  of  their  level  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  minimum  license  fee  for 
private  passenger  cars,  as  of  January  1,  1935,  averaged 
for  the  48  States  approximately  $8.17  per  car,"  and  the 
average  actual  payment  in  1935  in  44  States  for  which 
data  are  available  was  $8.72.'^^  For  all  motor  veliicle 
registrations,  including  tnieks  and  busses,  tiie  average 
fee  actually  paid  in  tile  4S  States  in  1935  was  $12.35,^'' 
as  contrastecl  with  $1  for  each  vehicle  in  the  District. 

Income  taxes. — Thirty-one  States,  as  of  October  1, 
1935,  had  personal  net  income  ta.xes,  31  had  corporation 
net  income  taxes.  29  iuid  both.'*  Minimum  exemj)- 
tions  under  the  personal  income  tax,  for  single  persons, 

•  In  tatili"'  iiH  nnd  Hi)  iinil  ilin  npiionrtli,  l'io«>  arc  Inclucloil  In  "bII  oihcr"  \n\f*. 

'  Assuir.iriK  thai  business  licvnso  tn\es  o<|Ualo>l  foiirflfllis  of  •'■11  oilier"  taxw  In  thi-jo 
Stales. 

i»  rf.  Aiitoiuiibile  Miinnfiiclurvrt'  A,'<«>rlRllnn,  .lii/nmnfif/c  Faeit  <tn4  /'VMrndttlA 
p(l.),  p.  .<:!.     Si-o  ■il'^i  Willnr.l  Ilnpm  in  Tat  SiHrmt  ofthr  HV/rf  (rtlh  <>il.).  p.  l.M. 

II  C'f.  II.  K.  Kiloy  in  ibid.,  p.  l.V.'. 

"  .VvprnKC  nclniil  iiiiyii.ents  coii'.imtiHl  fmm  dntn  In  Aiiloir.ntnle  Mitauhrlurprs 
Association,  .liitomoliilr  Fnetii  and  Hgiirrt  (IU.tn(><l.),  pp.  Is.  3).  nnd  28. 

njbid. 

n  Vernon  (I.  Morrison  nnd  J.  Uoy  Dlnueh  In  Tai  St»ttnu  of  Iht  H'orM  (Wli  |iJ  ), 
pp.  120-130. 
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Chart  13. 


range  from  $600  in  West  Virginia  and  Utah  to  $1,500 
in  Alabama;  for  married  persons,  from  $1,200  in  Utah 
to  $3,500  in  Georgia.  The  rates  for  individuals  range 
from  a  minimum  of  1  percent  to  maximum  rates  of  9 
percent  in  Oklahoma  and  15  percent  in  North  Dakota 
and  California.  Corporation  rates  range  from  2  percent 
to  8  percent. 

Inheritance  taxation. — It  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  provisions  of  the  State  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  the 
States,  excepting  Nevada,  now  have  some  form  of 
taxation  upon  property  transfers  at  death.  Most  of 
these  statutes  take  the  form  of  inheritance  taxes,  levied 
on  the  heirs,  but  recent  legislation  in  this  field  has 
tended  toward  adoption  of  estate  taxes,  levied  on  the 
entire  estate,  and  eleven  States  had  this  type  of  taxation 
in  1935.  In  some  cases  it  was  supplementary  to  an 
inheritance  tax.'^ 

Sales  taxes. — Twenty-four  States,  as  of  October  1, 
1935,  had  adopted  some  form  of  general  sales  taxation, 
in  addition  to  others  which  had  "chain  store"  taxes  or 
some  special  form  of  sales  tax.  Most  of  the  adoptions 
occurred  too  late  to  be  reflected  in  the  statistical  tables. 
The  rates  for  general  sales  taxes  ranged  from  fractions 
of  1  percent  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  California.  The  most 
frequent  rates  were  from  1  to  2  percent.'^  Among 
various  special  types  of  excise  taxation,  more  than  a 
third  of  the  States  now  have  some  form  of  cigarette  and 
tobacco  taxes."' 


15  See  Rodman  Sullivan,  ibid.,  pp.  134,  135. 
'9  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  ibid.,  pp.  136-139. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  141-142. 


This  brief  summary  indicates  the  striking  extent  to 
which  the  States  have  developed  substantial  forms  of 
revenue  to  replace  their  former  dependence  on  property 
taxes  and  to  provide  for  additional  revenue  needs — a 
movement  that  is  the  more  significant  because  the 
greater  part  of  this  legislation  has  been  enacted  witliin 
the  past  decade.'^ 

Comparison  with  District  Taxes 

For  the  comparison  between  the  District  tax  system 
and  the  sj-stem  prevailing  in  other  comparable  cities,  it 
is  necessary  to  combine  State  and  local  taxes  in  the 
other  cities  in  appropriate  proportions.  Data  upon  the 
actual  amount  of  State  revenues  derived  from  urban 
taxpayers  are  not  available,  but  large  cities  are  known 
to  yield  more  State  taxes  per  capita  than  do  other  areas. 
Ratios  of  assessed  property  valuations  are  satisfactory 
for  apportioning  local  revenues  of  overlajaping  govern- 
ments, since  these  are  derived  primarily  from  property 
taxes,  but  such  ratios  are  not  acceptable  for  estimating 
the  origins  of  gasoline,  income,  inheritance,  sales,  and 
various  other  State  taxes.  The  most  reasonable  avail- 
able basis  of  proration  appears  to  be  population.  This 
is  employed  here  by  adding  State  taxes  per  capita  to 
local  taxes  per  capita  for  the  several  cities  and  determin- 
ing what  percentage  of  the  combined  amounts  is  derived 
from  each  leading  type  of  tax.  Since  large  cities  con- 
tribute to  State  taxes  more  than  in  proportion  to  their 

'»  See  Clarence  Heer,  Taxation  and  Public  Finance,  in  Recent  Social  Trends,  Report 
ol  the  President's  Research  Committee,  pp.  1331-1390.  See  also  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Re.search  and  Rtati.stics.  "Collections  from 
Selected  State  Imposed  Taxes,  1930-1936"  (Nov.  30,  1936),  esp.  Part  T.  This  compila- 
tion presents  tax  collection  data  for  the  48  states  for  the  7  years  1930-36,  but.  because 
it  does  not  cover  all  types  of  taxes,  it  does  not  supply  data  which  might  be  substituted 
for  the  estimates  in  table  9B  and  used  to  bring  table  9C  down  to  date. 
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population,  this  method  of  allocation  understates  the 
amounts  actually  paid  for  State  purposes.  The  extent 
of  the  understatement  cannot  be  determined,  however, 
and  no  better  basis  of  estimating  is  available.  More- 
over, there  could  be  a  substantial  margin  of  error  in  the 
prorated  State  taxes  without  seriously  affecting  the 
combined  local-State  statistics,  since  State  taxes  per 
capita  have  averaged  generally  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
local-State  total. 

Table  9B  shows  separately  the  mean  local  and  State 
taxes  per  capita  in  the  17  cities  used  for  comparison  with 
the  District.  The  amounts  and  distribution  of  State 
taxes  in  1932,  1933,  and  1934  are  estimates  made  by 
projection  of  earlier  trends.  It  may  be  that  they  give 
inadequate  weight  to  the  widespread  development  of 
retail  sales  taxes  and  alcoholic  beverage  taxes;  if  so,  the 
error  is  small  as  long  as  the  estimates  are  not  projected 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  1934  and  becomes  negligible  in 
the  combined  local-State  figures  of  table  9D. 

Corresponding  data  representing  the  distribution  of 
District  tax  revenues  also  are  included  in  table  9D. 
The  two  series  are  shown  in  chart  13. 

The  tables  and  charts  show  that  as  far  as  the  larger 
cities  are  concerned,  there  have  been  no  noticeable 
trends  in  taxation  in  recent  years,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  State  governments  there  has  been  an  almost 
revolutionary  change  in  the  character  of  their  tax  sys- 
tems. The  period  covered  by  the  charts  only  partially 
suggests  the  extent  of  this  movement,  because  prior  to 
the  World  War  the  States,  like  most  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, drew  a  preponderant  share  of  their  tax  revenues 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  TAX  LEVY  BY  SOURCES 

IN    THE    STATE    OF    WISCONSIN 

1913-1934 
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source:  WISCONSIN    TAX    COMMISSION- BULLETIN    ON   TAXES  Of    THE   STATE    AM) 
ITS    POLITICAL    SUBDIVISIONS,    AUCUST,  1936 
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SOURCE       REPORT  OF    THE    NEW    YORK  STATE  COMMISSION   FOR    THE    REVISION    OF 
THE   TAX    LAWS.  SUBMITTED    FEBROaRY    19. 193?  .  PAGES  68,  69  AND  71 
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Chart  15. 

from  property  ta.xes.  The  longer  trend  is  indicatotl  by 
charts  14  and  15  showing  all  State  and  local  taxes  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsm  beginning  in  1913.  In  the 
decade  ending  in  1920,  the  States  passed  definitely 
from  a  major  to  a  minor  dependence  on  property  taxes. 
The  graphic  representations  intlicate  the  rapid  continu- 
ance of  tliis  movement  down  to  the  point  where  the 
States  are  deriving  barely  one-iiftli  of  their  taxes  from 
property.  Recent  legislation  in  tliLs  lield.  involving  in 
some  States  the  entire  witluh'awal  of  tlie  State  govern- 
ment from  the  lield  of  proi)erty  taxation,  will  still 
further  reduce  the  jiroportion  of  propertj-  taxes. 

To  students  in  this  field,  the  reasons  for  the  sharp 
divergence  in  the  trends  of  State  and  municipal  taxa- 
tion are  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itself.  The  heavy 
dependence  of  municipal  governments  on  properly 
taxation  has  caused  acute  distress  to  property  holdei-s, 
has  contributed  to  an  enormous  vohnnc  of  tax  delin- 
<iuency  in  recent  yeai"s,  ami  has,  in  fact,  materially 
aggravated  the  deflation  of  real  estate  and  other 
property  throughout  the  dejiression.  These  conditions 
have  in  turn  jjrecipitated  an  epidemic  of  "tax  strikes" 
and  otiier  forms  of  organized  "tax  resistance"  on  the 
l)art  particularly  of  real  estate  groups,  crystallizing  into 
an  organized  S'ation-wide  movement  for  rigid  consti- 
tutional limitations  uj)on  the  rates  of  |iroperty  taxes. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  distress  and  agitation,  the  curve 
of  local  properly  taxation  still  runs  as  ijidicated.  The 
exi)lanation  is  that  uiuicr  the  American  framework  oi 
government  the  nuijor  share  of  expanding  govern- 
mental  services   has    fallen    upon   local    governments. 
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Table  9D. — Percentage  distribulicm  of  local  taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  types  of  taxes  and  corresiw ruling  distribution  of  combined 

local  and  State  taxes  in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923—36 


Type  of  tax- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936' 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

$32.  72 

$31.  59 

$38.  04 

$46.  47 

$53.  03 

$57.  07 

$59.  05 

$60. 12 

$59.  38 

$56.  90 

$53.  26 

$50.  03 

$49.  55 

$48.  32 

Ratios  to  total  taxes: 

83. 9% 

82.  9% 

81. 1% 

82.4% 

82.4% 

83.  9% 

83.  2% 

83.  4% 

84.  0% 

82.  5% 

80. 8% 

78. 1% 

75.7% 

74.5% 

Special  property 

Inlieritance 

.1 

1.8 
15.2 

4.3 
1.2 
13.4 

4.3 

.8 

12.5 

4.2 

1.9 

11.5 

4.2 

.8 

11.1 

4.7 

.9 

11.2 

5.  0 
1.7 
9.9 

5.5 
1.1 
9.4 

6.7 
1.1 
9.7 

7.1 
1.7 
10.4 

7.2 

1.3 

13.4 

7.0 

1.3 

18.0 

7.9 

Motor  vehicle  licenses  _  _    __ 

2.0 
14.1 

1.9 

All  other                                            -         -- 

15.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

AVERAGE  OF  17  CITIES  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  STATES  2 

Total  taxes,  average  per  capita 

$51. 46 

$56. 81 

$58.  59 

$63.  07 

$66.  98 

$69.  02 

$70.  53 

$73.  90 

$72.  75 

$67.94 

$62. 18 

$65.  89 

« 

« 

Ratios  to  total  taxes: 

General  property                                         _  -  

83.4% 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 
.2 
2.8 
8.3 

82.  9% 
2.0 
1.7 
1.7 
■  .6 
2.8 
8.3 

81.  9% 
1.8 
1.0 
1.9 
1.4 
3.2 
8.2 

81. 1% 
1.7 
1.6 
2.1 
1.9 
3.5 
8.1 

80.  7% 
1.7 
1.8 
2.2 
2.1 
3.5 
8.0 

79.8% 
l.S 
2.0 
2.0 
2.9 
3.5 
8.0 

78.  6% 
1.7 
2.0 

2.4 
3.6 
13.6 

8.1 

77.  5% 
1.5 
2.4 
2.4 
1.3 
3.  (1 
8.3 

77.  8% 
1.5 
2.5 
1.8 

4.7 
3.6 
8.1 

77.  3% 
1.5 
2.5 
1.5 
5.  3 
3.1 
8.5 

76. 9% 
1.4 
2.6 
1.5 

5.8 
3.2 

76.2% 
1.4 
2.6 
1.4 
6.3 
3.1 
9.0 

(?) 

m 
(') 
p) 
p) 
(■>j 

(?) 

C) 

Inheritance 

(3) 

(?) 

Motor  fuel                 _- . 

(2) 

Motor  vehicle  licenses        .           -    -_  __      

(=) 

All  other                                                               

P) 

Total 1 -  

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOJ.O 

100.0 

1  Computetl  from  data  in  appendix  C,  table  III. 

2  The  amounts  and  ratios  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934  are  based  on  actual  i)ercentage  distribution  of  local  taxes  and  estim'ited  distribution  of  State  taxes.  Each  percentage  for  these 
years  was  built  up  as  follows:  (1)  Trend  lines  were  extended  for  (a)  the  total  amount  of  State  ta.xes  par  capita  an:i  (6)  the  percantige  distribution  of  State  taxes  by  types;  (2)  the 
amount  of  State  tax  per  capita  was  estimated  by  computing  from  («)  and  (6);  (3)  the  amount  of  combined  State  and  local  taxos  from  each  typ3  of  tax  was  derived  by  adding  the 
reported  local  amount  and  the  estimated  State  amount;  and  (4)  the  percentage  distribution  for  combined  State  and  local  taxes  was  determined  from  the  distribution  by  amounts. 

3  Data  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  years  are  net  available. 

<  For  a  definition  of  "special  property  ta.TOS,"  see  table  9B,  note  4. 

Source:  Appendix  table  XIII,  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  estimates  added  for  the  17  cities  for  1932-34  aud  District  figures  for  1936  derived 
from  appendix  C,  table  III. 


These  ne'wer  services  include  the  modern  types  of  city 
streets  and  motor  liighways,  traffic  regulation,  sanita- 
tion, schools,  recreational  facilities,  and  so  forth.  Yet 
constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties  have  been  such  that  the  cities  have 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  newer  or  broader 
types  of  taxation,  such  as  income,  inheritance,  gaso- 
line, and  sales  taxes.  Many  of  the  services  rendered 
by  municipal  governments  might  be  performed  by 
larger  jurisdictions  embracing  metropolitan  areas,  with 
a  correspondingly  wider  distribution  of  the  costs,  but 
any  widespread  reallocation  of  local  functions  and  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  local  revenue  sources  will 
require  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  governments,  while 
hkewise  hampered  by  a  considerable  mass  of  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  have  been  able  to  develop  newer 
and  broader  types  of  taxation,  and  they  occupy  a  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  which  makes  administration  of  these 
taxes  possible.  The  States  have  been  in  a  position  to 
recognize  the  demands  of  real  property  owners  for 
some  degree  of  relief,  and  the  curve  of  property  taxation 
represents  their  response  to  that  demand — a  response 
that  has  been  hastened  in  the  case  of  the  State  govern- 
ments by  pressure  from  farm,  as  well  as  urban,  groups. 

Local  taxes  so  far  outweigh  State  taxes  that  com- 
bination of  the  horizontal  line  of  property  taxation  for 
local  governments  with  the  sharply  declining  line  for 
States  gives  a  gradual  downward  trend  for  the  com- 
posite. Until  1933  even  this  moderate  tendency  was 
in  contrast  with  the  curve  of  property  taxation  for  the 
District,  where  the  percentage  of  taxes  derived  from 
property  was  practically  constant.  After  1933  the 
relative  importance  of  property  taxes  declined  in  the 
District  also,  though  a  trifle  less  than  in  the  mean  for 


the  17  comparable  cities.  In  1923  property  taxes  sup- 
plied 83.9  percent  of  all  District  taxes  and  an  average  of 
83.4  percent  of  local  and  State  taxes  in  the  17  other  cities. 
In  1934  the  percentages  were  78.1  percent  for  the  Dis- 
trict ond  76.2  percent  for  the  other  cities.  By  1936  the 
ratio  had  fallen  to  74.5  percent  in  the  District.  It  was 
probably  lower  elsewhere,  but  the  statistics  are  not 
reported. 

Throughout  the  period  1923-34,  the  other  cities 
derived,  on  an  average,  from  5  to  6  percent  of  their 
taxes  from  income,  inheritance,  and  so-called  special 
property  taxes — foi-ms  of  taxation  that  were  not  used 
in  the  District.  Special  property  taxes  declined 
slowly  in  their  relative  yield,  but  inheritance  and  in- 
come taxes  advanced  until  the  depression  years.  In 
percentage  terms,  the  motor  fuel  tax  was  steadily 
somewhat  more  important  in  the  District  than  in 
comparable  cities,  but  motor  vehicle  licenses  were 
considerably  less  important  than  in  other  places. 
Miscellaneous  taxes  were  consistently  more  important 
among  the  District  taxes  than  in  other  cities,  but  these 
percentages  for  the  District  include  gross  earnings 
taxes  levied  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the  personal  property 
of  certain  corporations.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  part 
of  the  miscellaneous  taxes  of  the  District  is  analogous 
to  property  taxes  in  other  communities. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  property  tax 
in  the  District  is  a  classified,  as  distinguished  from  a 
general,  property  tax. 

Implications  of  the  Comparison 

As  far  as  actual  data  on  recent  trends  of  State  and 
local  taxation  are  concerned,  the  facts  appear  to  be 
reasonably  clear  and  their  explanation  equally  clear. 
What  implications  these  trends  have  for  fiscal  problems 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia  depends  in  some  degree  upon 
the  status  of  the  District  in  fiscal  matters. 

In  its  general  form  of  government,  its  jurisdictional 
independence,  and  its  freedom  from  constitutional  re- 
strictions, the  District  resembles  a  State  more  nearly 
than  a  city,  even  though  its  limited  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion is  more  like  that  of  a  local  government.  But  in  the 
functions  and  services  actually  performed,  the  District 
has  the  role  of  State  and  local  governments  combined, 
as  is  clearly  indicated  by  an  enumeration  in  section  6  of 
this  report.  If  the  District  government  is  to  have  a 
fiscal  s^-stem  corresponding  in  scope  to  it»:  powers  and 
duties,  the  local  revenue  system  should  resemble  in 
general  the  structure  of  the  combmed  State  and  local 
revenue  sj'stems  in  the  United  States.  IMoreoA'or,  the 
District  is  free  from-  the  historical  and  constitutional 
limitations  that  have  restricted  the  development  of 
municipal  taxation  in  the  United  States.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  its  fiscal  system  should  be 
constricted  within  these  limitations. 

This  implies  that  while  the  District  maj'  well  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  property  taxation  for  a  substantial — 
perhaps  a  major — portion  of  its  revenue,  it  shoidd  pro- 
ceed to  develop  as  promptly  as  possible  some  of  the 
alternative  forms  of  revenue  which  have  proved  effec- 
tive for  lessening  the  burden  of  property'  taxation  and 
bringing  about  a  wider  and  more  ecpiitable  distribution 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

Adoption  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  reducing  the  present 
dependence  upon  property  taxation  would  not  require 
that  the  reduction  be  made  with  disturbing  abruptness. 
It  could  be  spread  systematically  over  a  period  of  years. 

Tax  policies  and  trends  in  other  conmiunities  suggest 
the  lines  along  which  development  of  the  District  tax 
system  might  proceed.  These  include  income  taxation, 
an  inheritance  or  estate  tax,  increase  of  the  gasoline 
tax  and  motor  vehicle  registration  charges,  and  possibly 
the  revision  of  existing  taxes  on  public  utilities  and  some 
other  forms  of  business  enterprise.  Each  of  tliese 
topics  is  considered  briefly  below,  and  special  legal  and 
administrative  problems  are  noted. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional objection  to  any  type  of  tax  which  Congress 
chooses  to  impose  within  the  District  for  District  pur- 
poses. Authority  to  introduce  an  income  tax  does  not 
depend  upon  the  sixteenth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  Congress  is  given  power  "to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over  the  District, 
in  contrast  with  the  limited  delegated  powers  which 
Congress  may  exercise  elsewhere. 

Any  District  taxes  must  be  provided  by  congressional 
enactment  either  directly  imposing  the  particidar  taxes 
or  authorizing  the  proper  authorities  of  the  District  to 
do  so.  In  the  past  Congress  has  imposed  taxes  by  direct 
provision  of  law.'^  Very  possibly  Congress  could  au- 
thorize the  local  governing  body  to  adopt,  in  its  discre- 
tion, particular  types  of  taxes,  but  Congress  has  not 
done  so. 

If  Congress  were  to  adopt  acts  providing  for  taxes  on 
income,  inheritances,  estates,  or  any  of  these,  or  dele- 
ga.ting  to  District  authorities  the  power  to  introduce 

'»  In  the  act  of  1871  setting  up  a  District  lesislaliire,  there  were  no  expressed  restric- 
tions upon  forms  of  local  taxes,  hut  all  provisions  relatinR  to  taxes  dealt  with  levies 
on  property.  Since  tlie  local  legislature  had  only  those  powers  delegated  to  it  hy 
CJougress,  it  doubtless  had  no  authority  to  introduce  other  tax  forms. 


taxes  upon  such  bases,  there  should  be  no  legal 
problems  of  a  general  character.  Questions  related  to 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  statute  would,  of  course, 
arise  in  the  District  as  they  would  in  any  other  juris- 
diction. Other  special  questions  arise  from  proposals 
to  adapt  Federal  taxes  in  certain  fields  to  the  purposes 
of  District  finance  and  from  the  unique  legal  status  of 
the  District  itself. 

(1)  Income  Tax 

If  the  District  tax  system  is  to  be  aligned  with  the 
system  generally  prevailing  in  com])arable  communities, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  taxation  of  net  incomes 
as  an  alternative  source  of  revenue. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  an  income  tax  essentially 
a  replacement  tax,  it  should  in  tlie  first  place  definitely 
supplant  the  present  property  taxes  on  intangible  per- 
sonal property.  The  experience  of  tlie  States  over  more 
than  75  years  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
assessing  this  type  of  propertj^  with  any  ajiproach  to 
generality  oi'  equality.  It  becomes  a  tax  on  honesty 
with  a  premium  on  evasion,  and  in  the  end  rests  on  a 
small  body  of  conscientious  or  ignorant  taxjiayers  or 
upon  those  groups  whose  form  of  business  puts  them 
peculiarly  at  the  mercj'  of  the  assessor.  None  of  these 
characteristics  is  commonly  considered  a  canon  of 
sound  taxation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  income  tax  should  replace,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may,  the  levies  upon  property. 
•  There  are  some  peculiar  difficulties  in  formulating  an 
appropriate  income  tax  statute  for  the  District,  but 
there  are  always  particular  questions  in  the  ailoption  of 
any  form  of  taxation  and  the  problems  in  this  instance 
are  no  more  serious  than  the  (hfficulties  which  may  con- 
front the  District  if  its  present  tax  system  is  continued. 
It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  whether  a  District  income 
tax  enacted  by  Congress  would  encounter  the  constitu- 
tional difficidties  that  the  Slates  have  encountered  in 
taxing  their  residents  upon  income  derived  from  sources 
outside  the  State  of  residence.  Likewise  it  is  tu)t  clear 
whether  Congress  can  invest  the  District  tax-collect- 
ing authority  with  the  same  powers  to  tax  nonresithMits 
of  the  District  upon  income  from  sources  within  the 
District  as  the  Federal  Government  would  enjoy  in 
collecting  the  Federal  income  tax  from  nonresidents  of 
the  District.  It  may  be  that  tlie  authority  of  the 
District  over  nonresidents  would  be  limited  by  the 
courts  in  the  same  degree  as  the  authority  of  the  States 
over  their  nonresidents  is  limited,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
courts  would  not  impose  such  a  limitation  but  tha. 
Congress  shoidd  do  .so  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Thi; 
(jueslion  is  of  peculiar  importance  because  of  the  larg  > 
number  of  persons  emi)loved  in  (he  District  who  ar.' 
domiciled  outside  its  boundaries. 

The  large  number  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  resident  in  llie  District  of  Cohmiliia 
implies  the  projiriety  and  necessity  <»f  including  I  hem 
within  the  scope  of  any  local  income  tax  adopted.  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  reason  for 
requiring  exemption  of  Federal  eniployees  from  State 
income  taxes,  namely,  the  possibility  of  destructive 
taxation  of  Federal  agencies  by  the  State  governnient.s, 
does  not  exist  in  the  District,  where  the  tax  system  is 
under  direct  congressional  control. 
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In  the  field  of  administration,  the  central  i^roblem 
appears  to  be  determination  of  the  most  efi'ective  agency 
to  assess  and  collect  the  tax.  Those  who  have  proposed 
adapting  the  Federal  tax  to  District  purposes  (by- 
applying  a  District  rate  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
rate  upon  income  reported  in  Federal  returns  from  the 
District)  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  usually  that  the 
District  tax  could  be  administered  and  collected  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Were  a  District  income  tax  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  administration  as  part  of  the 
Federal  income  tax,  returns  subject  to  taxation  for 
District  purposes  would  have  to  be  segregated  and 
handled  separately  from  other  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  This  might  involve  administrative  rear- 
rangements and  complications  no  less  costly  or  confus- 
ing than  a  separate  agency  mthin  the  District  gov- 
ernment. Particularly  would  this  be  the  case  if  legal 
and  policy  considerations  necessitated  such  distinctive 
treatment  ^°  of  returns  subject  to  the  District  tax  that 
it  proved  advisable  to  require  the  taxpayers  to  file 
returns  for  District  and  for  Federal  taxes  upon  separate 
forms. 

The  Mapes  committee  submitted  with  its  report  on 
December  15,  1931,^'  a  bill  which  became  H.  R.  5821, 
providing  for  taxation  of  incomes  and  repeal  of  the  in- 
tangible personal  tax  in  the  District  of  .Columbia. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  16,  1931.  Under  date  of  May  23,  1932, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  transmitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  report  recommending  various  amend- 
ments of  H.  R.  5821.^^  The  report  of  the  Bureau  does 
not  raise  the  legal  questions  of  the  exemption  of  Federal 
and  District  employees  from  a  District  income  tax. 
Taxation  of  the  salaries  of  such  employees  working  in 
the  District,  regardless  of  their  place  of  residence,  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  Bureau  as  it  was  taken  for 
granted  in  the  Mapes  committee  bill.  In  suggesting 
that  a  provision  be  added  for  reciprocity  with  the  States 
so  that  nonresidents  deriving  income  from  sources  with- 
in the  District  should  be  allowed  credit  for  income  taxes 
paid  in  the  state  of  residence,  the  Bureau  recommended 
that  no  credit  be  allowed  against  the  amount  of  tax  on 
any  income  taxable  under  the  District  act  but  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  residence. 
The  District  income  tax  bill  was  not  enacted  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  and  similar  bills  considered  at  sub- 
sequent sessions  likewise  failed  to  reach  the  passage 
stage. ^^ 

(2)  Inheritance  or  Estate  Taxation 

Development  of  a  District  inheritance  or  estate  tax 
also  is  suggested  by  comparison  with  the  tax  systems 
of  comparable  cities.  Like  an  income  tax,  it  should  be 
conditioned  on  a  policy  of  replacing  property  tax  levies. 

The  District  and  the  State  of  Nevada  are  the  only 
American  jurisdictions  without  a  levy  upon  property 
transfers  at  death.     In  any  legislation  enacted,  pro- 

™  In  terms  of  what  constituted  taxable  income,  credits,  rates,  exemptions,  etc. 

"  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1. 

"  72d  Cong..  1st  sess.  (Senate  Comniittee  print),  Taxation  of  Incomes  and  Repeal  of 
Certain  Provisions  Relating  to  Taxation  of  Imangible  Personal  Property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"  See,  e.  g..  73d  Cong.,  bill  H.  R.  431G,  and  74th  Cong.,  bill  U.  R.  4246. 


vision  should  be  made  for  the  interstate  comities 
that  have  been  developed  among  the  several  States. 
Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  adapt- 
ing the  Federal  estate  tax  by  the  simple  device  of  credit- 
ing to  District  funds  a  proportion  of  collections  of 
Federal  estate  taxes  in  the  District — this  proportion 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  that  would  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  for  inheritance  or  estate  taxes  paid  to  State 
governments.  At  present  this  would  be  80  percent  of 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  which  is  computed 
with  the  rates  and  exemptions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926.  Legal  and  policy  questions  appear  to  be  less 
pressing  in  the  field  of  estate  or  inheritance  taxation 
than  in  the  case  of  income  taxation,  consequently  the 
joint  use  of  Federal  agencies  probably  would  raise  less 
difficult  administrative  problems. 

The  Mapes  committee  report  of  1931  was  accom- 
panied by  an  estate  tax  bill  which  had  much  the  same 
legislative  history  as  the  income  tax  bill.  The  estate 
tax  bill  also  was  the  subject  of  a  report  and  recommen- 
dations by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.-^ 

(3)  Gasoline  Tax 

To  make  District  taxes  more  nearly  like  those  of 
other  communities,  the  gasoline  tax  should  be  increased 
from  2  cents,  with  provision  for  charging  to  gasoline 
tax  revenues  only  those  local  governmental  services 
which  are  associated  with  road  and  street  improvements, 
repair  and  maintenance,  lighting,  and  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  highway  traffic.-^ 

(4)  Motor  Vehicle  Taxes 

Practices  outside  the  District  suggest,  further,  thart 
the  motor  vehicle  registration  tax  (as  distinguished  from 
the  personal  property  tax  on  automobiles)  should  be 
graduated  more  directly  in  relation  to  the  weight  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  the  destructive  wear  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  upon  concrete  highways  increases  much  more 
than  merely  proportionately  to  their  weight.  The  tax 
schedide  should  reflect  this  factor. ^^ 

(5)  Public  Utility 

And  Other  Business  Taxes 

Recent  developments  in  State  business  taxes  indicate 
the  advisability  of  inquiring  into  the  system  of  business 
taxation  employed  by  the  District,  particularly  with 
reference  to  public  utilities. ^^ 

If  investigation  discloses  that  public  service  enter- 
prises in  the  District  are  not  carrying  an  equitable 
share  of  tax  burdens,  or  a  share  equal  to  that  carried 
by  similar  businesses  in  comparable  cities,  the  rates  of 
gross  earnings  taxes  on  these  enterprises  should  be 
increased.  It  is  believed  that  satisfactory  results  are 
not  likely  to  be  achieved  by  subjecting  to  ad  valorem 
taxation  certain  special  types  of  railroad  and  public 
utility  property  now  exempt.  These  represent  such 
highly  specialized  forms  of  property  that  application  of 
any   ordinary  methods   of    ad   valorem  assessment  is 

2<  Cf.  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Senate  Committee  print).  Estate  Taxes  in  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  (1932). 

M  For  estimates  and  discussion  of  proposed  legislation  prepared  in  1932,  cf.  ibid., 
Automobile  Weight  and  Gasoline  Taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (1932). 

!»  Ibid. 

"  In  this  connection,  cf.  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Senate  committee  print).  Taxation  of 
Public  Utility  Corporations  and  Other  Corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  com- 
prising a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Efflciency,  June  21,  1932. 
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difficult.  The  gross  earnings  taxes,  with  their  admin- 
istrative definiteness  and  simplicity,  seem  distinctly 
preferable  in  this  field. 

Effect  of  Proposed  Tax  Program 

It  is  believed  that  a  program  of  tax  policy  along  the 
general  lines  outlined  above  will  provide  adequate 
resources  for  all  anticipated  revenue  needs  of  the 
District,  will  materially  reduce  the  load  of  property 


taxe?,  and  will  bring  the  tax  system  of  the  District 
into  ahgnment  with  present  trends  of  tax  policy  in  this 
country. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  since  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  responsible  for  retaining  the 
narrow  and  antiquated  revenue  system  of  the  District, 
it  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Congress  to  proceed  in  the  development  and  adoption 
of  a  more  modern  and  equitable  system. 


SECTION  10 


ACTUAL     TAXES     ON     TYPICAL     PROPERTIES     AND     TAXPAYERS 

IN    THE    DISTRICT    AND     COMPARABLE     CITIES 


Property  and  Other  Tax  Payments 

The  measurement  of  tax  loads  and  comparison  of  the 
load  in  one  city  with  that  in  others  is  a  difficult  problem 
at  best.  It  necessarily  involves  matters  of  history, 
services  rendered,  custom  and  usage,  valuation  pro- 
cedure, and  administrative  competency  and  integrity. 
Regardless  of  these  ramifications,  one  thought  has  been 
generally  accepted ;  namely,  that  taxation  is  an  intensely 
practical  matter. 

The  actual  money  paid  by  a  taxpayer  is  what  interests 
him  most.  The  reaction  of  the  average  taxpayer 
prompts  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  rate  of  taxation, 
regardless  of  the  base,  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  the  measurement  of  the  tax  load. 

In  order  to  determine  the  tax  load,  there  must  be  a 
base  on  which  to  measure  it.  If  certain  taxation  sys- 
tems had  not  been  in  effect  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  century  and  if  there  were  not  so  many  laws 
on  the  statute  books,  the  municipal  tax  load  might  be 
measured  on  bases  such  as  the  square  miles  of  area  in 
various  cities,  on  the  number  of  improvements,  on  the 
number  of  registered  automobiles,  or  on  any  one  of 
many  other  bases  that  are  common  to  all  cities. 

However,  the  development  of  the  property  tax  system 
was  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  taxation 
should  be  related  in  some  way  to  ability  to  pay.  Ability 
to  pay  usually  implies  wealth  or  income.  Early  in  the 
history  of  this  country  real  property  represented  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wealth.  It  is,  therefore,  ciuite  natural 
that  it  became  the  principal  basis  of  taxation. 

The  ad  valorem  property  tax  still  is  the  universally 
prevailing  basis  of  taxation  in  the  United  States.  It 
supplies  approximately  92  percent  of  all  revenues  for 
local  municipal  purposes  and  approximately  75  percent 
for  combined  State  and  local  purposes.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  actual  rate  on  the  value  of  property 
is  a  primary  and  practical  measure  of  comparative  tax 
loads. 

The  practice  of  comparing  the  tax  rates  of  various 
municipalities  without  relation  to  competent  and  uni- 
form appraisal  of  property  values  has  long  been  con- 
demned. It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  assessing 
officials,  irrespective  of  the  laws  defining  the  methods 
of  assessment  procedure,  assess  property  at  some  thing- 
different  from  the  value.  Assessments  of  property  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  value,  even  though  the 
statute  requires  that  the  assessment  should  be  based  on 
the  value  of  property.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tax  rate  of 
$30  per  $1,000  of  assessed  value  that  represents  50 
percent  of  actual  value  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  m.ore 
than  an  assessment  that  represents  the  full  value  with 
a  rate  of  $15  per  $1,000. 

Property  assessments  and  general  property  tax  rates 
are  therefore  at  best  of  limited  usefulness  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  Even  where  such  data  are  supplemented 
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by  detailed  descriptions  of  State  and  local  tax  struc- 
tures, assessment  methods,  and  techniques,  any  com- 
parisons of  total  or  per-capita  figures  are  misleading  and 
confusing.  Such  figures  running  over  a  number  of 
years  may  be  of  value  as  indicating  trends  in  assess- 
ments and  tax  rates  but  serve  no  other  purpose.  They 
are  discussed  briefly  in  section  11  of  this  report. 

Purpose  and  Phases 

Of  Tax  Load  Study 

This  study  has  been  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
only  practical  way  to  obtain  really  comparable  data 
on  tax  loads  in  a  group  of  cities  is  (1)  to  measure  the 
actual  property  tax  load  by  appraising  typical  properties 
and  determining  tax  rates  from  the  amount  of  money 
paid  as  taxes  per  $1,000  of  the  appraised  valuation; 
and  (2)  to  include  taxes  of  all  other  kinds  by  ascertain- 
ing their  amount  from  equally  definite  and  constant 
facts.  Thus  the  major  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the 
actual  money  paj'ments  by  taxpayers  to  meet  govern- 
mental needs  in  the  respective  communities.  To  this 
end,  special  appraisals  and  analyses  have  been  made  of 
actual  money  outlays  b}^  typical  taxpayers  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  each  of  17  other  cities  roughly  comparable  in 
size.  This  involved  the  determination  of  actual  aggre- 
gate State  and  local  taxes  of  various  kinds  which  are 
paid  by  owners  of  similar  typical  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  other  cities.  Short  of  actually  moving 
the  typical  properties  with  their  owners  from  city  to 
city,  uniform  assumptions  and  appraisals  were  made  s) 
that  the  property  and  other  taxes  paid  on  typical  prop- 
erties were  obtained  from  each  city. 

Obviously,  the  most  important  p]ias3  of  this  study 
was  appraisal  of  the  value  of  typical  properties  in  all 
the  cities  on  a  unifoi'm  and  sound  basis.  In  addition 
to  obtaining  the  sound  opinions  of  value  and  the 
totals  of  taxes  paid  on  properties  representing  a  cross 
section  of  the  improved  properties  in  each  city,  the 
study  also  involved  determination  of  actual  amounts 
of  State  and  local  taxes  other  than  property  taxes  which 
are  paid  by  such  property  owners  in  the  respective  cities. 
The  combined  property  taxes  and  other  taxes  represent 
aggregate  tax  payments  made  by  owners  of  similar  prop- 
erties in  the  cities  of  roughly  comparable  size. 

Summary  of  Findings 
In  Tax  Load  Study 

Summarization  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  District 
and  the  other  17  cities  relative  to  aggregate  property 
tax  payments  on  typical  pieces  of  property  and  other 
State  and  local  taxes  clearly  indicates  the  following 
facts: 

1.  That  the  1935  effective  tax  rate  on  real  estate  per 
$1,000  of  value  is  lower  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  in  any  of  the  17  other  cities  of  comparable  size. 
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2.  That  the  total  tax  load  on  property  owners, 
including  all  taxes  paid  by  them,  is  lower  in  the  District 
than  in  any  of  the  other  comparable  cities. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  various  taxes  paid,  exclusive  of 
the  real-estate  tax,  is  lower  in  the  District  than  in  any 
of  the  other  comparable  cities. 

4.  That  the  tax  load  in  the  District,  even  if  there 
were  no  Federal  Government  contribution  and  an 
equivalent  amount  were  added  to  tax  le^des,  would 
still  be  lower  than  in  any  of  the  other  17  cities. 

The  data  on  the  typical  properties  appraised,  the 
assessed  values  of  1935  for  such  real  estate,  and  the 
effective  tax  rates  ^  per  $1,000  of  value  are  shown  in 
tal)le  lOA.  A  summarization  of  the  details  i?  shown  in 
tables  lOB  to  lOD,  inclusive,  and  in  charts  16  and  17. 

In  the  District  the  average  effective  property  tax  rate 
in  1935  was  from  $10.33  to  $14.07  per  $1,000  of  value. 
The  effective  rate  on  dwelling  properties  averaged  about 
$10.44  per  $1,000,  wliile  apartment  building  property 
averaged  $14.07  per  $1,000  and  store  property  $13.07 
per  $1,000.  In  only  one  of  the  other  17  cities  does  the 
effective  tax  rate  come  even  close  to  that  of  Washington. 
The  effective  tax  rate  in  Cincinnati  ranges  from  $13.29 
on  small  residential  property  to  $15.92  on  apartment 
house  property.  In  the  other  16  cities  it  is  substantially 
higher  than  in  Washington — in  10  of  these  more  than 
twice  as  high. 

In  regard  to  the  total  tax  load — that  is,  real  property 
taxes  plus  other  types  of  taxation — there  is  an  even 
greater  disparity  between  the  District  and  the  other  17 
cities  than  in  the  case  of  the  real  property  taxes.  In 
Washington  the  owner  of  a  $7,000  home  pays  annual 
real  estate  and  other  taxes  of  approximately  $101;  in 
San  Francisco,  $173;^  and  in  Cincinnati,  approximately 
$178.  In  all  the  other  cities,  he  pays  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  in  Wasliington. 

Exclusive  of  the  real-estate  tax,  the  tax  load  in  the 
District  on  the  owner  of  a  typical  $7,000  home  is  ap- 
proximately $27.50;  in  Pittsburgh  and  Minneapolis  it  is 
approximately  $36.00;  in  Baltimore  about  $44.00;  in 
Milwaukee,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  approximately 
$47.00;  in  Boston,  approximately  $49.00;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, approximately  $54.00.  In  the  remaining  nine 
cities,  it  is  more  than  twice  that  in  Washington. 

Furthermore,  either  with  or  without  the  present  an- 
nual Federal  contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers  iu  Washington  actually  have 
a  lower  tax  load  than  the  corresponding  citizens  and 
taxpayers  in  any  of  the  other  17  comparable  cities. 

Scope  and  Procedure 
Of  Field  Work 

The  actual  property  values  and  aggregate  local  and 
State  taxes  of  all  kinds  paid  by  owners  of  typical  prop- 
erties in  the  respective  cities  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  definite  procedures  laid  out  for  uniform  applica- 
tion in  all  the  cities.  The  appraisals  were  made  in 
accordance  with  principles,  rules,  and  regulations 
outlined  by  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  the  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers. 

I  Th6  term  "effocUve  tax  rate"  wherever  used  here,  moans  the  actual  amount  In 
dollars  which  was  paid  by  the  taxpayer  per  $1,000  of  value  as  determined  by  special 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  such  property  in  the  selected  cities. 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  San  Francisco  has  no  overlapping  local  or  county  govern- 
ments. In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  District,  but  the  District  is  without  an 
overlapping  State  government  as  well. 
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The  appraisals  and  reports  on  tax  payments  were 
made  by  men  who  have  successful  appraisal  experience 
and  knowledge  of  real  estate  and  tax  conditions  in  their 
respective  cities.  This  assured  a  uniform  approach 
and  the  preparation  of  considered  and  honest  opinions 
as  to  the  values  of  typical  properties.  With  the  cooper- 
ation of  representatives  of  certain  Federal  governmental 
agencies  which  find  it  necessary  to  employ  qualified 
appraisers  extensively,  the  men  selected  to  do  the  work 
in  each  city  were  chosen  from  a  Ust  of  appraisers  possess- 
ing wide  and  successful  real-estate  experience  and  high 
standing  in  their  communities.^ 

The  appraisals  were  limited  to  specific  classes  of 
properties  typical  for  each  city  in  both  construction 
and  use.  These  types  taken  together,  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  improvements  of  all  the  cities,  as 
a  majority  of  the  properties  in  each  cit}'  are  within  one 
or  another  of  the  specific  classes.  'On  the  typical 
properties  appraised,  the  improvement^  represented  the 
highest  and  best  use  for  the  land.  Comparison  of  values 
of  typical  properties  in  the  different  cities  is  made  much 
less  difiicult  and  the  results  are  much  more  accurate 
when  all  properties  analyzed  have  improvements  which 
are  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land.  Insofar  as 
possible  the  properties  chosen  were  comparatively  new 
or  were  built  since  1920. 

In  addition  to  the  appraisal  information,  supple- 
mental descriptive  tax  information  was  obtained  from 
the  1935  tax  records  in  the  respective  cities.  From 
these  the  aggregate  tax  payments  were  ascertained. 
Basic  assumptions  also  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
income  and  other  characteristics  of  owners  of  the 
typical  properties  in  order  to  ascertain  uniformly  their 
other  tax  payments  over  and  above  the  ad  valorem 
t.axes  on  the  specific  properties.  Identical  procedures 
for  determining  and  reporting  the  facts  weie  included 
in  detailed  questionnaires  which  were  filled  out  for  the 
properties  in  each  city. 

Typical  Classes  of  Property 

One  important  step  Ln  the  study  was  to  determino  the 
samples  that  would  be  adequate  to  measure  the  elTec tive 
tax  rate  in  each  of  the  cities.  Certain  types  of  dwell- 
ings seem  to  be  popular  in  every  city  because  of  liadi- 
tion,  experience,  topography,  climate,  natural  resources, 
etc.  Everj'^  large  city  has  a  considerable  nunihor  of 
single-family  residences  of  one  kind  or  another.  Most 
cities  have  had  periods  of  rapid  development.  The 
result  is  that  any  city  has  a  large  number  of  dwellings 
which  are  similar  or  identical  and  built  on  lots  (.-om- 
parable  in  size. 

Many  of  the  eastern  cities'  have  many  row  houses — 
hundreds  of  blocks  of  houses  built  one  exactly  like  the 
other.  Most  cities  have  two-family  buildings  wiiich 
are  in  the  nature  of  either  a  seniidctachod  house,  two- 
flat,  or  duplex  structure.  All  those  also  are  identical 
in  many  respects.  Most  cities  have  sonic  form  of 
multi-family  structure,  the  most  typical  being  what  is 

'  The  appr.iisers  who  did  the  above  work  nrc:  R.  Franklin  null.  Bnltlniorf.  Md.; 
Oliver  E.  Nickcrson,  Boston,  Ma-i"!.;  William  F.  Hnnnvan,  Bu(T;>ln.  V.  Y  ;  J.  Orori* 
Ero.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Max  J.  Rudolph.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Frank  J.  Vichmann, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  James  K.  Onnnon,  Jr..  Jcrwy  Clly,  N,  J.;  Enrl  K.  Town«dlo, 
Kansas  City,  .Mo  ;  Charles  T.  Cohen,  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Philip  HnnohMU.  Mino*- 
apolls,  Minn.:  Hnrrv  J.  Stevcn.i.  Newark.  N.  J.;  E.  Ilolln'.  i  i  .1-.-.  .1,  \<iw  Orleios, 
Ln.;  K.  Herlort  OIIr,  Pltlsbur(!h,  Pa.;  I^eon  P.  Clarke.  '  \  Y.;  Curl  C. 
Mack,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Kosooo  M.  DownlnB.  San  Fniiii  Waller  Q.  Mc- 
Lean, Seattle,  Wash.;  Morion  J.  Luchs.  Edward  K.  J^    .i  Valk,  Wwh- 

ingtnn,  D.  C:  John  O.  Graham,  Wn^hlniiton  suburb,  AleMndtw.  V*.;  Huold  S. 
Doyle,  WoshlDgtoD  suburbs,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
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commonly  known  as  a  three-family  walk-up  apartment. 
Every  city  of  any  size  has  a  large  number  of  business 
properties,  and  most  business  is  transacted  in  certain 
types  of  property  typical  in  each  community.  A  type 
most  common  is  the  one-  or  two-story  store  building. 

Appraisals  of  typical  classes  of  property  with  opinions 
of  the  value  of  a  number  of  identical  properties  thus 
represent  a  cross  section  that  tends  to  reflect  the  actual 
general  conditions  in  the  community  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  approximately 
76,000  "shirt-front"  bungalows.  Most  of  these  are 
on  lots  30  by  125  feet  in  size.  Most  of  them,  because 
of  ordinances  requiring  a  six-foot  space  between  build- 
ings, are  24  feet  wide.  Custom  makes  most  of  them 
44  or  48  feet  deep.  Contractors  built  thousands  of 
these  in  the  period  between  1920  and  1930.  The 
majority  of  these  bungalows,  depending  on  land  values 
and  slight  differences  in  physical  condition  and  heating 
facilities,  now  are  valued  at  about  $6,000.  The  prop- 
erty taxes  on  these  are  about  $120  (1935),  so  that  the 
effective  rate  is  $20  per  $1,000  of  value.  A  sample  of 
25  of  these  bungalows  shows  this  tendency  as  ade- 
quately as  500. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  a  large  number 
of  row  houses.  Thus  a  row  house  is  typical  and  offers 
a  choice  group  for  comparative  purposes.  In  some  of 
the  other  cities  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  practically 
no  row  houses  but  there  are  thousands  of  five-room 
brick  bungalows. 

Again  in  Washihgton  there  are  a  large  number  of 
so-called  semidetached  dwellings;  that  is,  two  dwellings 
with  a  party  wall.  In  the  other  cities  there  are  few 
of  this  type,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  two-flats; 
that  is,  one  dwelling  above  the  other. 

To  obtain  representative  groupings,  the  typical 
classes  of  properties  appraised  in  the  cities  included 
samples  of  the  following: 

(a)  Single,  detached  one-family  residences. 

lb)  Duplexes  or  doubles — two-flats — semidetached. 

(c)  Row  houses. 

(d)  Multi-family  walk-up  properties. 

(e)  Business  properties  (100  percent  location). 

Specifications  of  Typical  Properties 

Brief  specifications  for  the  above  typical  properties 
were  furnished  to  the  appraisers  as  follows: 

Type  1.  Single  family — detached — range  S6,000  to 
$10,000.  Brick  or  frame — the  one  most  typical,  six  rooms, 
one  and  one-half  baths  (one  complete  bath  and  lavatory  and 
toilet).  Two-story  house — average  size  rooms,  hard  wood 
floors  and  trim,  heated  with  central  heating  plant,  laundry 
facilities;  20,000  to  30,000  cubic  feet.  Lot  from  35  to  100 
feet  wide  to  100  to  150  feet  deep.  Age  not  over  20  years. 
One-car  garage. 

Type  2.  Single  family — semidetached  or  two-family  flat. 
Same  as  for  type  no.  1,  except  the  lot  is  narrower — 20  to  40 
feet  wide. 

Type  3.  Row  houses.  Same  as  type  no.  1,  except  that 
lots  are  18  to  25  feet  wide  and  75  to  125  feet  deep. 

Type  4.  Multi-family — four-  five-  or  six-room  modern 
apartments,  brick,  average  size  rooms,  one  bath.  AU  to  be 
typical  walk-up  buildings,  not  over  20  years  old. 

Type  5.  Two-story  business  property;  100  percent  loca- 
tion. Two-story,  brick  construction,  in  the  best  retail 
business  blocks.  Stores  not  less  than  50  feet  or  more  that 
150  feet  wide,  nor  less  than  50  feet  or  more  than  100  feet 
deep.  Tenant  pays  all  expenses  except  taxes,  insurance, 
depreciation,  and  exterior  upkeep.  If  occupied  by  owner, 
estimate  rental. 


Instructions  on  Uniform  Treatment 

To  assure  adequate  samples  of  the  typical  classes  of 
properties,  the  appraisers  selected  properties  which 
represented  the  highest  and  best  use  for  the  land  in 
different  sections  of  each  community.  A  supervisory 
staff  member  visited  and  conferred  with  the  appraisers 
in  each  of  the  cities  and  viewed  the  properties  with  such 
representatives  in  order  to  assure  uniformity  in  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases,  detailed  instructions  were  fur- 
nished, including  emphasis  upon  some  fundamental 
concepts.  For  example,  the  following  definitions  on 
the  matter  of  uniform  valuations  were  included: 

(a)  Value  is  the  present  worth  of  the  future  benefits  to 
a  typical  owner. 

(b)  Value  is  that  price  which  an  intelligent  purchaser 
with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  who  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  buy  is  warranted  in  paying  and  an  intelligent  seller, 
with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  ready  but  not  forced  to 
sell,  is  warranted  in  accepting  in  an  open  competitive 
market. 

(c)  As  these  appraisal  reports  are  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  comparison  of  the  aggregate  taxes  on  similar 
properties,  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation  must 
play  an  important  part  in  such  reports.  However,  under 
no  circumstances  should  it  influence  the  appraiser  unduly 
in  arriving  at  his  honest  opinion  of  the  value. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions,  detailed  appraisal 
reports  were  prepared  by  the  appraisers,  giving  the 
exact  location  of  the  properties  appraised,  photographs 
of  property  and  the  street,  city  data,  physical  and 
social  neighborhood  data,  details  as  to  the  size  of  the 
lot,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  improvements,  evidences 
of  value,  etc. 

The  appraisers  also  were  asked  to  list  from  10  to  25 
identical  or  nearly  identical  typical  properties  with 
their  opinion  of  the  value  in  each  case.  For  the  most 
part,  the  properties  listed  were  selected  in  various 
sections  of  each  of  the  cities.  Thus  the  opinions  of 
value  represent  a  wide  range  for  different  types  of 
property  and  also  for  the  different  locations  in  the 
respective  communities.  The  appraisers  also  supplied 
the  assessments  from  the  tax  records  and  obtained  the 
1935  tax  rates  and  the  total  real  estate  taxes  as  extended 
on  such  tax  records  for  that  year. 

Basic  Assumptions  for 

Typical  Properties  and  Owners 

In  order  to  obtain  the  aggregate  tax  loads  of  owners 
of  typical  properties  in  the  different  cities,  certain 
assumptions  were  made  not  only  with  respect  to  typical 
classes  of  property  but  also  with  respect  to  family  and 
the  economic  status  of  the  owners  of  such  properties. 
The  following  are  the  basic  assumptions  made  and  used 
by  the  appraisers: 

ASSUMED  STATUS  OF  DWELLING-OWNER  FAMILY  * 

Make  the  following  assumptions  concerning  the  family  and 
determine  the  total  tax  burden  of  property  owner — that  is, 
what  is  the  total  bill,  including  property  tax,  income  tax, 
sales  tax,  automobile,  personal  property  taxes,  etc.,-  on 
owners  of  properties  appraised  as  follows: 

Note. — To  be  used  for  single-family  dwellings  only — 
other  assumptions  are  made  for  apartments  and  business 
property. 


<  Federal  taxes  should  not  be  Included. 
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Ranges  of  dwelling  property  value 


Description. 


Size  of  family 


Gross  annual  income 

Automobile  value — 

Age  of  automobile 

Horsepower  of  automobile.. — 

Weight  of  automobile 

Other  tangible  personal  property- 
Intangible  personal  property.. 

Gallons  of  gasoline  used  annually  . 
Merchandise  purchased  annually  . 


$4,000  to 
$5,900 


Husband, 
wife,  2 
minors 


$1,800 
$500 
1935 
26.3 
3,200 
$500 


250 
$900 


$6,000  to 
$8,000 


Husband, 
wife,  2 
minors 


$2, 400 

$800 

1935 

33.8 

3,600 

$800 

$500 

500 

$1,200 


$8,100  to 
$10,000 


Husband, 
wife,  2 
minors 


$4,200 

$1,  200 

1935 

28.8 

3,600 

$1, 500 

$2, 000 

750 

$1, 800 


Over 

$10,000 


Husband, 
wife,  2 
minors 


$8,000 

$1, 800 

1935 

46.8 

5,700 

$2, 500 

$15,  000 

1,000 

$2,  700 


Note.— If  subject  property,  is  appraised  at  $7,000,  use  figures  in  second 
column  only.  Some  State  laws  require  payment  of  a  vehicle  tax  based  on  horse- 
power, others  on  weight;  therefore  both  are  given.  If  there  are  taxes  paid  by 
the  family  which  cannot  be  estimated  because  of  lack  of  assumptions,  indicate 
your  own  assumptions.  What  is  desired  is  the  total  tax  burden  of  a  family 
owning  property  appraised  at  a  figure  within  one  of  the  above  ranges. 


ASSUMED  STATUS  OF  TYPICAL  APARTMENT 
OWNERS  1 

If  subject  property  is  an  apartment  building,  assume 
owner  is  an  individual  and  does  not  occupy  an  apartment  in 
the  building.  Note  gross  and  net  incomes  and  other  items 
indicated  in  operating  statement;  assume  $500  in  retail 
purchases,  and  list  the  taxes  payable  on  account  of  subject 
property  only;  exclude  all  taxes  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  subject  property. 


ASSUMED  STATUS  OF  RETAIL  BUSINESS  PROPERTY » 

If  subject  property  is  retail  business  property,  in  addition 
to  information  contained  in  operating  statement,  assume  the 
following: 

(o)  Business  and  real  estate  owned  by  a  corporation. 

(6)  Capitalized  at  $250,000. 

(c)  Gross  sales  $1,000,000  annually. 

{d)   Gross  income  $400,000  annually. 

(e)   Net  annual  income  $100,000. 

(/)  Sales  tax  applies  to  $25,000  of  purchases. 

(g)  Ten  delivery  trucks — weight  4,000  lbs.  each — value  of 
each  $600;  28  horsepower  each,  use  20,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  annually. 

Balance  sheet 

ASSETS 

Cash $20,  000 

Accounts  receivable 100,  000 

Equipment 100,  000 

Inventory 500,  000 

Total 720.  000 

LIABILITIES 

Current $70,000 

Bonded  debt 400,  000 

Capital  stock . 250,000 

Total 720,000 

Check  each  tax  item  and  indicate  any  other  taxes  payable 
for  19.35. 

Variations  in  Assessment  Ratios 

Analysis  of  the  information  in  tables  lOA  to  lOD, 
inclusive,  dealing  with  the  ratio  of  assessment  to  ap- 
praised value,  shows  little  consistency  in  the  ratios. 
Most  of  the  cities  that  purport  to  assess  at  the  full  value 
have  tendencies  toward  70  to  80  percent  of  full  value, 

>  Federal  taxes  should  not  be  Included. 


but  there  are  many  exceptions.  The  variations  are 
shown  in  the  tables  and  charts. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  average  assessment 
ratio  was  found  to  be  approximately  70  percent  for 
small  residential  properties  and  from  87  to  94  percent 
on  apartment  and  business  properties.  Minneapolis, 
with  its  $96  rate,  has  a  38  percent  assessment  ratio. 
This  is  based  upon  a  statute  requiiing  the  assessor  to 
debase  the  assessment  to  40  percent  of  the  actual  and 
true  value.  The  38  percent,  therefore,  represents  more 
than  90  percent  based  on  a  full-value  assessment  of  the 
property. 

It  is  striking  to  note  that  lack  of  uniformity  of  assess- 
ment ratios  is  less  conspicuous  in  Cincinnati,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  validity  of  the  methods  used  bj'  the  county 
assessor  in  the  recent  appraisal  of  that  city.  Wash- 
ington, too,  shows  an  unusual  degree  of  uniformity  in 
assessments.  While  the  range  in  the  District  is  not  so 
small  as  in  Cincinnati,  it  is  much  smaller  than  in  any 
of  the  other  16  comparable  cities. 

As  indicated  in  section  11  of  this  report,  the  cities 
with  generally  liigh  property  assessment  ratios  usually 
have  lower  tax  rates.  But  here,  too,  there  are  varia- 
tions in  assessment  ratios  and  tax  rates  for  the  different 
classes  of  property.  No  generalization  can  be  made 
where  there  is  such  lack  of  uniformity. 

Conspicuously  noticeable  are  the  assessment  ratios 
that  exceed  100  percent.  To  the  casual  observer,  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  such  a  condition  to  be  more 
than  temporary.  There  are  some  reasons,  however, 
for  this  condition.  In  some  cities  the  amount  of  bonds 
issued  has  some  relation  to  the  total  assessment  and, 
consequently,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  reduce  the 
assessment.  In  other  cases,  the  assessor  has  sold  the 
taxpayers  on  the  proposition  that  if  the  assessment  is 
reduced  the  tax  rate  wUl  be  increased  and  that  conse- 
quently the  net  result  would  be  no  different. 

Assessments  that  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty should  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  value.  Cities 
in  which  the  assessments  are  conspicuously  higher  than 
the  appraised  values  are  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Rochester.  As  time  goes  on,  more  nearly 
normal  conditions  respecting  real  estate  will  recur  and 
the  assessment  ratios  should  more  closely  apj) roach 
100  percent.  Granted  that  in  most  cities  where  the 
assessment  is  higher  than  actual  value  the  situation 
is  temporary  and  will  be  corrected,  the  results  even 
under  present  tax  rates  in  such  cities  indicate  effective 
tax  rates  to  be  far  in  excess  of  those  in  Washington. 
If  the  assessment  ratios  that  exceed  100  percput  for 
certain  properties  in  the  other  cities  were  reduced  to 
100  percent,  the  results  woilld  be  no  different  tis  far 
as  Washington  is  concerned.  The  average  effective 
real  estate  tax  rate  would  still  be  lower  in  Washington 
than  in  any  of  the  17  comparable  cities. 

Detailed  Eflfeclive 
Real  Estate  Tax  Rates 

The  significant  data  shown  on  table  lOA  are  the 
variations  in  the  averafje  effective  roal-pstato  tax  rates 
in  the  18  comparable  cities.  The  District  is  conspicu- 
ously the  lowest  in  the  group.  Cincinnati  and  Si^attle 
approach  the  average  eflectivo  rate  in  Washington. 
All  the  other  cities  have  rates  two  or  more  times  as  high 
as  that  of  the  District. 
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There  is  no  clear  relationship  between  the  aggregate 
real  property  tax  rates  and  the  population  of  the  re- 
spective cities.  The  variations  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  variations  in  value  and  extent  of  properties  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  property  tax  among  all  other 
taxes  in  effect  in  the  respective  communities. 
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The  average  effective  tax  rate  is  usually  lower  for 
dwellings  and  home  properties  than  for  investment 
properties.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this — Jer- 
sey City,  Newark,  Rochester.  In  all  the  other  cities 
at  least  one  of  the  types  of  investment  property  (multi- 
family  apartment  buildings  and  store  property)  has  a 


Table  lOA. — Detailed  comparisons  of  average  effective  real  estate  tax  rates  as  determined  by  separate  appraisals  in  18  cities — 1935 
[Note.— The  basic  assumptions  for  the  typical  properties  and  owners'  status  are  outlined  in  the  text] 


City  and  type 
of  property 


BALTIMORE 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Row  house 

Multi-family.-. 
Store 

BOSTON 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Three-family... 
Multi-family... 
Store 

BUFFALO 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Bungalow 

Multi-family 

Store 

CINCINNATI 

Single-family.  _ 

Two-family 

1-floor-house 

Multi-family... 
Store 

CLEVELAND 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Semi-bungalow 
Multi-family... 
store 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Single-family... 

Two-family 

Row  house 

Multi-family... 
Store 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Bungalow 

Multi-family... 
Store 

JERSEY  CITY 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Row  house 

Multi-family... 
Store 

KANSAS  CITY 

Single-family.. 

Two-family 

Bungalow 

Multi-family... 
Store 


Num- 
ber of 
typical 
proper- 
ties 
used 


100 


56 


94 


Average 

ap- 
praised 
value 


$5, 346 
6,090 
5,392 

23,  364 
111,929 


6,388 
8,988 
10,019 
26,  980 
29,  485 


7,319 

6,173 

40, 000 

63, 182 


7,759 
11,539 

8,  459 
100,400 
28,600 


6,083 

7,  010 

4,833 

41, 115 

157, 143 


10, 979 
7,583 


312,  643 
241, 891 


6,035 

3,939 

25,  918 

355, 417 


7,808 
8,942 
4,077 
47,  147 
165,  273 


6,163 
7,000 
6,357 

20,  682 

21,  725 


Aver- 
age as- 
sess- 
ment 


$5, 006 
5,629 
6,028 

23,  969 
109,  067 


5,331 
8,208 
11,808 
37,  459 
22,  709 


6,461 

6,944 

4,942 

35, 108 

40,  625 


5,585 
8,561 
5,593 
79,  436 
20,  714 


2,723 

4,278 

2,884 

32, 359 

110,266 


7,836 

5,343 

5,779 

293,  190 

210,  724 


8,046 

5,127 

2,  i72 

23,  237 

288,193 


11, 123 
11,773 

■  4,769 
64,  776 

141,  709 


3,482 
6,  322 
2,608 
16,  246 
12,552 


Aver- 
age as- 
sess- 
ment 
ratio 


92 
112 
103 

97 


83 
91 
118 
139 
77 


64 


142 
132 
117 
137 


Real 
estate 
tax  rate 

per 
$1,000  of 
assess- 
ment 


!  $22. 934 
22. 934 
22.  934 
22.  934 
22.  934 


37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
37.00 


33.53 
33.53 
33.53 
33.53 
33.53 


20.12 
20.12 
20.12 
20.12 
20.12 


32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15,00 
15.00 
15.00 


>  27.  08 
27.08 
27.08 
27.08 
27.08 


42.78 
42.78 
42.78 
42.78 
42.78 


<36.78 
36.78 
36.78 
36.78 
36.78 


Average 

real  estate 

tax' 


$118.32 

132.  23 

138.  25 

549.  71 

2,  601.  34 


197.  24 
304.  84 
436.  88 
1,  385.  08 
841. 15 


216.30 

199.31 

165.  70 

1,  177.  18 

1, 362. 17 


112.36 
172.23 
112.60 
1,  598.  17 
416.  54 


87.14 

135.  92 

92.30 

1,036.64 

3,  528. 50 


117.  87 
78.69 


4,  397.  94 
3, 160. 86 


213.  98 

136.13 

68.73 

629.  26 

7,  804.  27 


475.  84 

503. 96 

204.  02 

2,771.14 

6, 063.  09 


135.  06 
195.  21 
99.64 
600.  57 
459. 41 


Average 

effective 
real  estate 

tax  rate 
per  $1,000 

of  value 


$22. 13 
21.71 
25.64 
23.53 
22.35 


30.87 
33.91 
43.  60 
51.34 
28.53 


27.04 
27.23 
26.84 
29.  43 
21.56 


14.48 
14.93 
13.29 
15.92 
14.56 


17. 15 
19.39 
19.10 
25.21 
22.45 


10.74 
10.38 
10.33 
14.07 
13.07 


23.89 
22.56 
17.45 
24.28 
21.96 


60.95 
56.36 
50.04 
58.78 
36.69 


21.91 

27.89 
18.60 
29.04 
21.15 


City  and  type 
of  property 


MILWAUKEE 

Single-family... 

Two-family 

Bungalow-flat.. 

Multi-family 

Store 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Single-family. 
Two-family... 

Bungalow 

Multi-family.. 
Store.. 


NEWARK 

Single-family. 
Two-family... 
Four-family.- 
Multi-family-. 
Store 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Single-family 

Two-family. 

Semi-detached--. 

Multi-family 

Store 


PITTSBURGH 

Single-family— 

Two-family 

Row  house 

Multi-family 

Store — . 


ROCHESTER 

Single-family— 

Two-family 

Four-family 

Multi-family— 
Store - 


ST.  LOUIS 

Single-family.. 
Two-family--- 
Four-family— 
Multi-family-. 
Store 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Single-family 

Two-family 

Row  house— 

Multi-family 

Store 


SEATTLE 

Single-family 

Two-family 

Bungalow  court-. 

Multi-family 

Store 


Num- 
ber of 
typical 
proper- 
ties 
used 

Average 

ap- 
praised 
value 

Aver- 
age as- 
sess- 
ment 

Aver- 
age as- 
sess- 
ment 
ratio 

Real 

estate 
tax  rate 

per 
$1,000  of 
assess- 
ment 

Average 

real  estate 

tax 

Average 

effective 
real  estate 

tax  rate 
per  .$1,000 

of  value 

85 

$5, 219 

$4, 435 

85 

$31. 35 

$139.01 

$26. 63 

8,813 

8,483 

96 

31.35 

265.  89 

30.17 

7,640 

6,324 

83 

31.35 

198.  23 

25.95 

22.  533 

24,  683 

109 

31.35 

773.  74 

34.34 

30, 600 

26, 320 

86 

31.35 

S25.  02 

20.96 

127 

8.027 

3,020 

38 

« 96. 00 

289. 92 

36.12 

9, 965 

3,796 

38 

96.00 

369.  78 

37.11 

4,854 

1,819 

37 

96.00 

174.  62 

36.97 

48,  629 

18.816 

39 

96.00 

1,806.34 

37.22 

115 

24,  760 

8,584 

35 

96.00 

824. 06 

33.28 

6,584 

6,665 

101 

33.60 

223.  95 

34.02 

8,666 

9,685 

113 

33.60 

325.  42 

37.99 

12, 108 

13,846 

114 

33.60 

468.  08 

38.66 

103,  469 

97,  246 

94 

33.60 

3,  277.  62 

31.68 

71 

46,  850 

41, 021 

88 

33.60 

1,378.29 

29.42 

4,148 

3,271 

79 

034.475 

112.07 

.  27. 02 

7,703 

6,961 

90 

34.  475 

239.  98 

31.16 

4,375 

3,636 

83 

34.475- 

126.  36 

.28.  65 

11,725 

11,270 

96 

34.  475 

388.  53 

33.14 

7,500 

8,750 

117 

34. 475 

301. 64 

40.22 

72 

7,886 

7,533 

96 

'32.88 

246.  04 

31.20 

11,  100 

13,  240 

119 

32.88 

435.  61 

39.24 

3,686 

4,463 

121 

32.88 

146. 86 

39.85 

125,000 

135,  499 

108 

32.88 

4, 455.  21 

35.64 

362,  750 

479,  331 

132 

32.88 

1.5,760.40 

43.46 

92 

6,442 

5,598 

103 

33.82 

184.  58 

33.92 

7,473 

9,555 

128 

33.82 

323.  15 

43.24 

11,778 

15, 140 

129 

33.82 

503. 00 

42.69 

56,  773 

62,  373 

110 

33.82 

2, 108. 00 

37.13 

34, 591 

33, 400 

97 

33.82 

1, 129.  59 

32.66 

100 

5,729 

3,962 

69 

27.70 

109.  76 

19.16 

8,410 

6,689 

80 

27.70 

186.  37 

22.04 

11,010 

9,528 

87 

27.70 

263. 93 

23.97 

18, 660 

20,  595 

110 

27.70 

570. 44 

30.57 

21,  791 

18, 171 

83 

27.70 

506. 68 

23.25 

97 

8,698 

3,976 

46 

36.8191 

147. 82 

17.00 

12,419 

5,768 

46 

36.  8191 

212.45 

17.11 

5,881 

2,919 

50 

36.  8191 

97.78 

16.63 

27,  760 

17,  971 

65 

36.8191 

663.  81 

23.56 

247, 857 

143, 913 

68 

36.  8191 

6, 298.  75 

21.38 

101 

3,481 

893 

26 

«53.46 

47.33 

13.60 

5,487 

2,186 

40 

53.46 

116.80 

21.29 

22, 127 

10,313 

47 

53.46 

652.  65 

24.98 

60,  500 

18,  745 

31 

53.46 

1,009.91 

16.69 

409,  643 

165, 973 

41 

53.46 

8, 872. 92 

21.66 

1  The  average  tax  was  determined  from  actual  extensions  and  does  not  equal  in 
every  case  the  assessed  valuation  times  the  nominal  tax  rate.  Discrepancies  are  small 
and  may  result  from  errors  in  tax  extension  or  other  special  circumstances. 

2  Average  rate  in  Baltimore.  Actual  rates  were  city,  $25.50;  rural,  $19.90;  suburban, 
$22.70;  new  addition,  $23,636. 

3  Average  rate  in  Indianapolis:  Various  rates  for  different  townships  $25.70, 
$26.10,  $27.20,  $27,80,  and  $28.00. 

<  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  weighte^l  average  of  rates  ranges  from  $36.50  to  $39.23. 
•  In  Minnesota  the  assessments  are  debased  to  about  40  percent  of  full  and  true  value. 


•  The  total  rate,  as  indicated  in  Table  XVI,  Appendix  C,  was  $38.76,  but  the  loca 
rates,  amounting  to  $28.60,  applied  to  85  percent  of  the  assessed  value  and  the  State 
rates  applied  to  the  full  assessed  value.  The  combined  rate  on  full  assessed  value 
was  $34,475. 

■  Average  rate  in  Pittsburgh:  The  county  and  city  assessments  averaged  and  the 
rates  averaged  on  the  basis  of  actual  taxes  paid. 

*  The  tax  rate  on  adjacent  territory  as  talisn  into  Seattle  city  varies,  according  to 
its  indebtedness,  by  approximately  38  cents  per  $1,000  assessed  value.  In  some  sec 
tions  it  is,  therefore,  $53,076. 
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higher  effective  real-estate  tax  rate  than  the  single  and 
two-family  dwellings.  Tliis  is  also  true  for  such  prop- 
erties in  the  District. 

Eflfective  Tax  Rates 
Without  Federal  Contribution 

Assuming  that  the  amounts  now  received  by  the 
District  from  the  annual  contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  be  raised  instead  from  local  rev- 
enue sources,  and  that  the  additional  taxes  were  spread 
according  to  the  present  percentage  of  the  real  property 
tax  to  all  other  kinds  of  taxes,  the  effective  real-estate 
tax  rate  per  $1,000  value  would  be  approximately 
$13.28  for  small  residential  properties  and  about  $17.02 
for  apartment  and  business  properties  in  Washington. 
These  figures  were  coinputed  as  follows:  Revenues 
from  taxation  on  real  estate  approximate  67  percent 
of  all  revenues.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  current 
Federal  contribution  is  approximately  $3,350,000.  The 
report  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  indicates  total  assess- 
ments of  approximately  $1,133,000,000.  The  nominal 
real-estate  tax'  rate,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased about  $2.95  to  $17.95  per  $1,000  in  order  to 
make  up  the  revenues  from  the  real  property  tax. 
With  adjustment  for  the  assessment  ratios  indicated 
in  table  lOA,  this  would  make  the  effective  rate  per 
$1,000  of  value  range  from  approximately  $12.39  to  a 
maximum  of  $16.87.  This  rate  is  lower  than  in  any  of 
the  17  comparable  cities,  excepting  Cincinnati.  If  the 
entire  $5,000,000  were  to  be  raised  from  the  property 
tax,  the  addition  to  the  nominal  rate  would  be  $4.41, 
making  the  range  of  effective  rates  $13.39  to  $18.25. 
On  this  basis  the  effective  rate  on  all  five  types  of  prop- 
erty in  the  District  still  would  be  lower  than  the  rates 
on  corresponding  types  in  the  other  17  cities,  excepting 
that  Cincinnati  would  have  somewhat  lower  effective 
rates  on  three  types  of  property  and  Seattle  on  two 
types.  With  the  addition  to  the  property  levy  re- 
stricted to  67  percent  of  $5,000,000,  the  District  would 
have  lower  effective  rates  than  any  of  the  other  cities 
on  all  types  of  property,  excepting  that  Cincinnati  and 
Seattle  still  would  show  lower  rates  on  multi-family 
apartments  and  Cincinnati  would  show  a  lower  rate  on 
stores.  These  figures  indicate  that  even  with  no  con- 
tribution from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  District 
the  tax  load  on  real  estate  would  be  lower  in  Washing- 
ton than  in  any  of  the  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size, 
with  the  exceptions  noted. 

Determination  of  Other  Taxes 

In  addition  to  real  property  taxes  actually  paid  by  the 
owners  of  typical  properties  which  were  reported  on, 
there  are  various  other  kinds  of  taxes  in  the  18  cities. 
These  taxes  vary  both  as  to  kind,  extent,  and  method 
of  appUcation.  The  major  kinds  of  taxes  other  than 
real  property  taxes  included  the  tangible  and  intangible 
personal  property  tax,  poll  tax,  individual  income  tax, 
motor  vehicle  tax,  gasoline  tax,  retail  sales  tax,  gross 
income  tax,  chain  store  tax,  and  corporation  franchise 
and  license  taxes. 


Table  lOB. — Average  assessed  and  effective  tax  rates  on  typical 
residential  properties  in  18  cities — 1935  ' 

[Note.— The  basic  assumptions  and  descriptions  of  the  typical  properties  are  outlined 
in  the  text] 


City 

Average 

appraised 

value 

Average 
assess- 
ment 

Averape 

assess- 
ment 
ratio 

Heal 
estate  tax 
rate  per 
$1,000  of 
assess- 
ment 

Average 

real  estate 

tax 

Average 
eflective 
real  estate 
tax  rate  per 
$1,000  of 
appraised 
value 

Jersey  City 

Rochester 

Newarlj 

$6,  7G9 
7,826 
9.086 
8,  4G5 
6,020 
7,615 
5.312 
7,154 
7,164 
5,511 

10,365 
6,072 
8,526 
6,275 
5.724 
8,  9'J9 
9,071 

8,530 

$8,842 
9,521 

10, 065 
8.449 
6,582 
2,878 
4,552 
6,  3.31 
5,779 
5,633 
4,464 
3,625 
6,876 
5,179 
3,349 
4,218 
6,428 

5,974 

131 
122 
111 
100 
109 
38 
85 
88 
81 
102 
43 
60 
81 
83 
59 
47 
71 

70 

$42.78 

33.82 

33.60 

37.00 

'32.88 

•96.00 

34.  475 

31.35 

33.53 

«  22.  934 

•53  46 

•  30.  78 

27.70 

'27.08 

32.00 

36. 8191 

20.12 

15.00 

$378.36 
311.24 
343.  75 
312.99 
215.96 
276.29 
156.66 
198.45 
193.77 
138.47 
238.93 
137.  13 
190.49 
138.65 
106.81 
152.68 
129.33 

89.08 

$55.89 
39.77 
37.83 
36.97 
35.87 
34.35 
29.32 
27.74 
27.05 
24.97 
23.05 
22  58 
22.31 
22.09 
1&66 
16.97 
14.26 

10  44 

Boston...     .  . 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

New  Orleiins 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Seattle 

Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis 

Indianapolis 

Cleveland 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati.. 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia  

'  "Residential  properties"  here  include  the  first  3  classes  of  property  shown  for  each 
city  in  table  lO.-V.  The  assessment  ratios  and  effective  rates  were  computed  from  the 
same  basic  data  as  lho.se  in  table  I0.\. 

'  Average  rate  in  Pittsburgh:  The  county  and  city  assessments  averaged  and  the 
rates  averaged  on  basis  of  actual  taxes  paid. 

3  In  Minnesota  the  assessments  are  debased  to  about  40  percent  of  full  and  true 
value. 

'  Average  rate  in  Baltimore:  City,  $25.50;  rural,  $19.90;  suburban,  $22.70;  new  addi- 
tion, $23,638. 

'  The  tax  rate  on  adjacent  territory  as  taken  into  Seattle  city  varies  according  to 
its  indebtedness  by  3S  cents  per  51,000  assessed  value. 

6  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  weighted  average  of  rates  ranges  from  $36.50  to  $39.23. 

'  Average  rate  in  Indianapolis:  Various  rates  for  different  townships,  $25.70,  $26.10, 
$27.20,  $27.80,  and  $28.60. 

Table  IOC. — Average  assessed  and  effective  lax  rates  on  typical 
multi-family  property  in  IS  cities — 1935 

[Note.— The  basic  assumptions  and  descriptions  of  the  typical  properties  are  stated 
in  the  tc.\tj 


City 

Average 

appraised 

value 

Average 
assess- 
ment 

Average 

assess- 
ment 
ratio 

Real 
estate  tax 
rate  per 
$1,000  of 
assess- 
ment 

Average 

real  estate 

tax 

Average 
effei-tive 
real  eslat« 
lax  rale  per 
$1,000  of 
appraised 
value 

Jersey  City 

$47. 147 
26,9»0 
4S,  529 
.SO.  773 

125,000 
22,533 
11.725 

103, 469 
18, 660 
40.000 
20,682 
41.115 
25.918 
27,750 
23,364 
60,600 

100,  400 

312,643 

$64,776 
37,459 
18,S16 
62,373 

13.'>.  409 
24,  6!-3 
11,270 
97. 246 
20.595 
35,108 
16.246 
32.  359 
23,237 
17.971 
23.969 
18.  745 
70, 436 

293,196 

137 
139 
39 

no 

108 

109 
96 
94 

110 
88 
79 
79 
90 
65 

103 
31 
79 

94 

$42  78 
37.00 

•96  00 
33.82 

•32  88 
31.35 
34  475 
33.60 
27.70 
33  53 

•36.78 
32.00 

•27.08 
36  8191 

•22  934 

•53.46 
20.12 

15.00 

$2,771.14 

1.385.08 

1.806  34 

2.108  00 

4,455.21 

773.74 

388.53 

3,277  62 

670.44 

1, 177  18 

600.57 

1.036.54 

629  28 

653  81 

549.71 

1.009.91 

1.598.17 

4.397.94 

$.Vi.78 
51.34 

Minneapolis 

Riiche.-.ter 

Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

Newark..   

37.22 
37.13 
35.64 
34.34 
33.14 
81.68 

St.  Louis 

Buffalo 

30.67 
29.43 

Kansas  City 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore 

Seattle 

29  04 
25.21 
34.28 
21.  5< 
23.53 
16.09 

Cincinnati 

Di.strict    of    Co- 
lumbia  

15.92 
14.07 

<  In  Minnesota  the  assessments  are  debased  to  about  40  peroeot  of  full  and  tnM 
value. 

I  Average  rate  In  rittshurgh:  The  county  and  city  assossnieots  averaged  and  th« 
rates  averaged  on  bivsis  of  actual  taxes  paiil. 

>  In  K.insjis  City,  Mo  ,  the  wciKhtod  avoragc  of  ralo,'  rnncM  from  $36.50  to  $.19  23. 

<  .Average  rale  in  Indianapolis:  Various  rates  for  diflcront  townships,  $25.70,  $:J6.I0, 
$27.20,  $27.80,  and  $28.60. 

>  Average  rate  In  Daltimore:  City,  $25.50;  rural,  $19.00,  suburban,  t22,<D;  new  addi- 
tion. $23.6;!6. 

•  The  tax  rate  on  adjacent  territory  as  taken  Into  Seattle  city  varies  according  to  it* 
indebtedness  by  38  cents  pK  $1,000  assessed  value. 
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In  each  case  such  taxes  were  considered  as  were 
actually  in  effect  in  each  city  during  1935.  Calcula- 
tions were  made  of  amounts  actually  paid  during  1935 
by  the  property  owners  of  the  respective  typical  proper- 
ties. For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  typical  dwelling 
valued  at  $7,000  and  assessed  at  approximately  $4,900 
in  the  District,  there  were  added  to  the  real  estate 
tax  the  personal  property  tax  and  the  motorjvehicle 
and  gasoline  taxes  in  effect  in  1935.     In  all  cases  the 

Table  lOD. — Average  assessed  and  effective  tax  rates  on  typical 

store  property  in  18  cities — 1935 

[Note. — The  basic  assumptions  and  descriptions  of  the  typical  properties  are  stated 

in  the  text] 


City 

Average 

appraised 

value 

Average 

assess- 
ment 

Average 
assess- 
ment 
ratio 

Eeal 

estate  tax 
rate  per 
$1,000  of 
assess- 
ment 

Average 

real  estate 

tax 

Average 
effective 
real  estate 
tax  rote  per 
$1,000  of 
appraised 
value 

Pittsburgh — 

New  Orleans 

Jersey  City 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

Newark 

$362, 750 

7,500 

165, 273 

24,  760 

34,  591 

46, 850 

29, 485 

30, 600 

21,  791 

157, 143 

111,929 

355,417 

409,  643 

63, 182 

247, 857 

21,  725 

28,600 

241,891 

$479, 331 

8,750 

141,  709 

8,584 

33, 400 

41, 021 

22,  709 

26,  320 

18, 171 

110,  266 

109, 067 

288,  193 

165.  973 

40,625 

143,913 

12,  552 

,     20, 714 

210,  724 

132 
117 

86 
35 
97 
88 
77 
86 
83 
70 
97 
81 
41 
64 
58 
58 
72 

87 

1  $32. 88 
34. 475 
42.78 

2  96. 00 
33.82 
33.60 
37.00 
31.35 
27.70 
32.00 

3  22.  934 
<  27.  08 

«  53.  46  • 
33.53 
36.8191 

6  36.  78 
20.12 

15.00 

$15,760.40 

301. 64 

6, 063.  09 

824. 06 

1, 129.  59 

1,  378.  29 
841. 15 
825. 02 
506.  68 

3,  528.  50 

2,  501.  34 
7, 804. 27 
8, 872.  92 
1,362.17 
5,  298.  75 

459.41 
416.  54 

3, 160. 86 

$43.  45 
40.22 
36.69 
33.28 
32.66 
29.42 

28.53 

Milwaukee 

St  Louis 

20.96 
23.25 

Cleveland 

Baltimore- 

Indianapolis 

Seattle 

22.45 
22.35 
21.96 
21  66 

Buffalo 

21.50 

San  Francisco 

Kansas  City 

Cincinnati 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia     

21.38 
21.15 
14,  56 

13.07 

1  Average  rate  in  Pittsburgh — the  county  and  city  assessments  averaged  and  the 
rates  averaged  on  basis  of  actual  taxes  paid. 

*  In  Minnesota  the  assessments  are  debased  to  about  40  percent  of  full  and  true 
value. 

3  Average  rate  in  Baltimore:  City,  $25.50;  rural,  $19.90;  suburban,  $22,70;  new  addi- 
tion, $23,636. 

<  Average  rate  in  Indianapolis:  Various  rates  for  different  townships,  $25.70,  $26.10, 
$27.20,  $27.80,  and  $28.60. 

»  The  tax  rate  on  adjacent  territory  as  taken  into  Seattle  city  varies  according  to 
its  indebtedness  by  38  cents  per  $1,000  assessed  value. 

«  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the  weighted  average  of  rates  ranges  from  $36.60  to  $39.23. 

Table  lOE. — Local  and  State  taxes  paid  by  individual  owning  a 
$7,000  home  in  each  of  18  cities — 1935 
[Assessed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  approximately  $4,900.    See  note  1] 


City 


Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Seattle,  Wash , 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
District  of  Columbia. 


Real  estate 

Other 

Total 

taxi 

taxes  a 

taxes 

$391. 23 

$122.07 

$513. 30 

264. 81 

108.30 

373.11 

278. 39 

46.75 

325. 14 

258.  79 

48.64 

307.  43 

251.09 

36.02 

287.11 

240.45 

35.70 

276.  15 

205.  24 

67.98 

263.22 

154.63 

92.77 

247.40 

194. 18 

46.86 

241.04 

161.  35 

77.38 

238.73 

189. 35 

46.76 

236.  10 

158.06 

63.00 

221.  06 

174.  79 

43.95 

218.  74 

156.  38 

65.90 

212.28 

130.  62 

77.80 

208.  42 

99.82 

77.80 

177.  62 

118. 79 

63.74 

172.  53 

73.08 

27.50 

100.58 

1  The  ratios  of  assessment  to  appraised  value  and  the  effective  tax  rates  are  shown 
in  table  lOB. 

2  "Other  taxes"  Include  personal  property,  gasoline  and  motor  registration  taxes, 
income  tax,  retail  sales  tax,  etc.,  where  they  were  in  effect  in  these  cities  in  1935. 
The  basic  assumptions  for  the  salaried  individual  owning  the  above  home  are  as 
follows:  Married  man,  2  children;  income  $2,400  per  year.  Owns  automobile,  value 
$800,  weight  3,600  lbs.,  horsepower  33.8.  Uses  600  gallons  of  gasoline  annually.  Has 
$800  other  tangible  and  $500  intangible  personal  property.  Makes  merchandise 
purchases  in  amount  of  $1,200  annually. 


amounts  of  such  taxes  were  determined  upon  the 
assumptions  set  out  in  specifications  on  the  status  of 
the  individual  home  owner,  the  apartment  owner,  and 
the  owner  of  business  property.  When  payments  for 
these  miscellaneous  taxes  are  added  to  the  actual 
taxes  paid  upon  the  respective  properties,  the  aggre- 
gate tax  load  is  obtained  for  the  owners  of  the  typical 
properties  in  the  respective  cities. 

In  some  of  the  cities  there  were  taxes  that  were  col- 
lected only  for  a  portion  of  1935.  In  such  cases  the 
proportionate  amount  was  calculated  in  the  tabulation. 
Since  1935  some  new  tax  laws  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  in  various  States.  Some  changes  also 
have  been  made  in  the  rates  of  taxation  since  1935. 
For  example,  New  Orleans  now  has  a  so-called  luxury 
tax  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sales  tax.  The  total 
gasoline  tax  in  New  Orleans  was  increased  in  August  1936 
from  7  cents  to  9  cents  per  gallon.  Such  changes  do 
not,  of  course,  affect  the  calculations,  which  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  rates  applying  during  1935. 

Total  Taxes  on  Typical 

Dwellings  and  Home  Owners  * 

The  comparative  total  State  and  local  taxes  paid  on 
typical  properties  by  owners  of  such  properties  in  the 
different  cities  are  tabulated  in  tables  lOE  to  lOH, 
inclusive.     They  are  also  shown  in  chart  17. 

Tables  lOE  and  lOF  show  the  total  1935  State  and 
local  real  estate  taxes  and  the  other  taxes  paid  by  owners 
of  homes  appraised  at  about  $7,000  or  $9,000  in  each  of 
the  18  cities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  assessed 
values  on  such  properties  varied  between  cities.  In 
the  District  the  average  residence  property  appraised 
at  $7,000  was  assessed  at  approximately  $4,900  in 
1935  and  the  average  residence  property  appraised  at 
$9,000  was  assessed  at  approximately  $6,300. 

As  previously  indicated  the  amounts  included  under 
the  heading  "Other  taxes"  include  the  miscellaneous 

Table  lOF. — Local  and  State  taxes  paid  by  salaried  individual 
owning  a  $9,000  dwelling  in  each  of  18  cities — 1935 

[Assessed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  approximately  $6,300.    See  note  '] 


City 

Real  estate 
taxi 

Other 
taxes  2 

Total  taxes 

$50:i.  01 
340. 47 

357. 93 
332.  73 
309. 15 
249.  66 
322. 83 
263.  88 
207.  45 
198.  81 
243.  45 
203.  22 
224.  73 
201.  06 

167. 94 
162.  73 
128.34 

93.96 

$180. 26 
156. 38 

83.13 
104.  19 

76.05 
133.  21 

48.77 
103.  67 
152.  20 
1,54.  44 

83.13 
113.00 

75.15 

94.94 
103.  80 

88.38 
103.  SO 

53.  50 

$683. 26 

Newark,  N.  J 

496. 85 

Rochester.  N.  Y.                                 .      

441.06 

430. 92 

385.  20 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  ........ 

382. 87 

Pittsburgh,  Pa     .         .  .      .    .        ...,,, 

371.60 

367.  55 

Seattle,  Wash 

359.  66 

353.  25 

Buffalo,  N.  Y                

326.  ."iS 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo                                    -  _ 

316.  22 

Baltimore,  Md 

299.88 

296.  00 

Cleveland,  Ohio      _      

271.  74 

San  Francisco,  Calif           _        .         ... 

241.  U 

Cincinnati,  Ohio..  

232. 14 

District  of  Columbia.. 

147. 46 

1  The  ratios  of  assessment  to  appraised  value  and  the  effective  tax  rates  are  shown 
in  table  lOB. 

3  "Other  taxes"  include  personal  property,  gasoline  and  motor  registration  taxes, 
income  tax,  retail  sales  tax,  etc.,  where  they  were  in  effect  in  those  cities  in  1935. 
The  basic  assumptions  for  the  salaried  individua)  owning  the  above  dwelling  are  as 
follows:  Married  man,  2  children,  income  $4,200  per  year.  Owns  automobile,  value 
$1,200,  weight  3,600  lbs.,  horsepower  28.8.  U.ses  750  gallons  of  gasoline  annually. 
Has  $1,500  other  tangible  personal  property  and  $2,000  intangible  personal  property. 
Makes  $1,800  merchandise  purchases  annually. 
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taxes  in  addition  to  the  real-estate  tax,  in  effect  during 
1935.  Diligent  effort  was  made  to  approximate  usage 
and  custom  in  connection  with  the  personal-property 
tax.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  general  average  conditions 
were  fairly  accurately  determined.  As  far  as  the  total 
tax  of  an  individual  owning  a  $7,000  home  is  concerned, 
the  personal  property  tax  played  a  minor  part.  In 
many  of  the  cities  he  is  exempt  entirely  from  this  tax. 
With  the  exception  of  the  personal  property  tax,  all 
other  taxes  were  determined  with  a  uniform  degree  of 
accuracy  through  adherence  to  the  indicated  basic 
assumptions. 

Several  communities  have  taxes  that  could  not  be 
included  under  the  basic  assumptions.  State  inherit- 
ance, estate,  gift,  and  similar  taxes  are  not  collected 
from  aU  taxpayers  annually.  Such  taxes  are  not  in 
effect  in  the  District.  No  effort  was  made  to  include 
these  taxes  in  the  totals  for  the  cities  where  they  occur. 

The  data  on  the  total  local  and  State  taxes  paid  in 
each  of  the  18  cities  by  a  salaried  individual  living  in 
either  a  $7,000  or  $9,000  home  indicate  that  Washing- 
ton has  the  lowest  total  tax  load  upon  such  individuals. 
With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati, 
all  the  other  cities  have  annual  total  tax  loads  more 
than  twice  that  of  Washington.  The  District  is 
lowest  not  only  in  the  taxes  on  real  estate  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous taxes  but  also  in  the  aggregate  taxes  paid 
by  such  typical  home  taxpayers. 

Total  Taxes  on  Typical 
Multi-family  Property 

Table  lOG  and  chart  17  showing  the  total  local 
and  State  taxes  paid  on  typical  multi-family  prop- 
erties in  the  different  cities  are  based  on  an  appraised 
valuation  of  such  property  at  $40,000  (assessed  at 
approximately  $37,600  in  the  District  and  in  varying 
ratios  in  the  other  cities)  and  on  the  average  effective 
tax  rate  in  the  respective  cities. 

The  other  taxes  on  such  property  were  calculated  on 
the  uniform  assumption  of  annual  net  income  of  $2,800 

Table  lOG. — Local  and  State  taxes  paid  on  typical  multi-family 
property  in  18  cities — 19S5 

[Note. — Property  is  owned  by  an  individual.  Appraised  at  .MO.Ono  and  assessed  in 
District  of  Columbia  at  appro.ximately  $37,600  (see  note  1).  The  incidence  of  these 
taxes  is  not  on  the  property-owner  but  on  the  tenants] 


City 


Jersey  City.  N.  J 

Boston,  Mass 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Now  Orleans,  La 

Newark,  N.  3 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sap  Francisco,  Calif.  . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Seattle,  Wash 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Real 
estate 
taxi 

other 
taxes ' 

Total 
taxes 

$2,3.51.20 

.$7. 50 

.$2, 358. 70 

2, 053.  60 

46.20 

2.099.80 

1,48.'>.20 

84.00 

1, 569. 20 

1,488.80 

34.50 

1, 5Z3.  .30 

1,  373.  00 

55.20 

1,428.80 

1,  425.  60 

1,  425.  60 

1,325.60 

66.00 

1,381.60 

1,  267.  20 

7.  .50 

1,  274.  70 

1,  222.  80 

44.  35 

1,267.15 

1, 177.  20 

81.00 

1,  261.  20 

1,161.60 

44.35 

1.205.95 

971.20 

70.  on 

1,041.20 

1,  008.  40 

15.00 

1,023.40 

i.42.  40 

4.3.00 

985.  40 

941.  20 

941.20 

667.  00 

94.00 

761.60 

636.  80 

16.00 

051.80 

562.  .SO 

562.  80 

'  The  ratios  of  assessment  to  appraised  value  and  the  effect  ivo  tax  rates  are  shown  in 
tables  lOA  and  IOC. 

'"Other  taxes"  include  the  tax  on  income  from  property  and  tax  on  retnil  purchnsos, 
where  such  taxes  were  in  effect  in  the  cities  in  1935.  The  basic  a«;umption.s  for  ihc 
multi-family  apartment  are  as  follows:  Not  annual  income  from  proi>erty,  $2,S00; 
annual  retail  purchases,  $500. 


from  the  property  and  retail  purchases  of  $500  for 
operation  of  the  property.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  those 
States  and  cities  which  have  neither  an  income  nor  a 
retail  sales  tax  there  are  no  taxes  extended  other  than 
the  real-estate  tax.  Under  the  basic  assumptions  the 
District,  Pittsburgh,  and  Baltimore  were  the  only 
cities  that  hfid  no  taxes  other  than  the  real-estate  tax 
on  such  multi-family  apartment  buildings. 

These  tables  and  charts  show  the  District  with  the 
lowest  aggregate  total  tax  load  on  typical  multi-family 
buildings.  Cmcinnati  and  Seattle  are  slightly  higher, 
wliile  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Indian- 
apohs  are  from  50  to  80  percent  higher  than  Washing- 
ton. The  11  remaining  cities  had  aggregate  taxes  in 
excess  of  twice  those  in  the  District. 

Total  Taxes  on 
Typical  Store  Property 

Similar  comparisons  of  the  aggregate  local  and  State 
taxes  paid  on  typical  store  properties  are  shown  in 
table  lOH  and  in  chart  12.  In  these  the  assump- 
tions were  made  of  a  corporate  business  using  busi- 
ness property  valued  at  $150,000  (assessed  in  the 
District  at  approximately  $130,500,  and  in  varying 
assessment  ratios  in  the  other  cities).  For  each  city 
the  real  estate  tax  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
$150,000  value  by  the  effective  tax  rate  for  this  type  of 
property  and  the  other  taxes  were  added  on  the  assump- 
tions indicated.  The  wide  variations  in  the  "other 
taxes"  are  due  to  the  variety  of  taxes  (other  than  the 
real  property  tax)  in  effect  in  the  respective  cities. 

Comparison  of  the  total  real  estate,  miscellaneous, 
and  the  aggregate  taxes  paid  in  1935  on  such  typical 
store  properties  shows  that  Washington  is  the  lowest 
among  the  18  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size.     Buffalo 

Table  lOH. — Local  and  State  taxes  paid  on  store  property  and 
retail  business  in  18  cities — 19S5 
[Note. — Property  Is  under  corporate  ownership.   Store  property  appraised  at 
$1-50.000  and  assessed  in  District  of  Columbia  at  approximately  S130.500  fsce  note  1). 
The  incidence  of  these  taxes  is  not  on  the  store  owner  hut  on  the  cuslomer]. 


City 


New  Orleans,  La 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Seattle,  Wash 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 
Jersey  City,  N  J.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

San  Francl.sro.  Calif. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Hoche.stcr,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

District  of  Columbia 


Real  estate 

Other 

Total 

tax' 

taxes' 

taxes 

$6, 033. 00 

$17,696.40 

$23.  729.  40 

4.044.00 

18.Sa5.00 

22.  849.  CM 

3,291.00 

19.515.00 

22.  Si1!'.  00 

3.  249.  00 

19,417.50 

22.6rtfi..50 

4.992.00 

15,140,00 

2a  132.00 

5,503.50 

14.  259.  lO 

19.  762.  .50 

3.  307.  50 

15.  730.  00 

19.  097.  SO 

3,  207.  00 

15.  S33.  .54 

19.  WO  54 

4,41.3.00 

11.60.5.00 

16,01s.  00 

6.  5 1 7.  .50 

8.710.00 

1.5.  227. 50 

.3,  352. 50 

9.  7B.5. 00 

13.  137.  SC 

2.184.00 

10. 83a  54 

1.3. 014.  M 

3. 17Z  .50 

8,  136.  25 

I1.308.7S 

3,  4S7. 50 

7.7ia25 

11.  1P7.7S 

.      4,  279.  50 

6,  8«3, 36 

11.  MlRf. 

4,899.00 

5.  .57a  00 

la  4i!9.  00 

3.234.00 

5.  570.  00 

8.  .H04. 00 

1,960.50 

5.  Sia  00 

7.  47a  SO 

I  The  ratios  of  assessment  to  appraised  value  and  theoneotive  tax  rales  are  shown  In 
tables  10.\  and  101).  .         „  ^     , 

>  The  basic  as.'^iunptlons  for  the  store  property  .md  rrmil  hiisin--';  arc  a,':  fntlows: 
(a)  Business  and  real  estate  owned  by  n  i  "W: 

(c)  Kross  sales,  $l.noo,(XX)  annually;  (</)  cros'  lal 

Income,  $100. IKK).  (/)  .sales  tax  applies  to  $2.'.  ■•■— 

■weipht  4,000  lbs.  each,  value  of  each  $«»,  2s  hnr.s.iiuMr  i  .rn.  um'  -ii.Kti  ;  lii  in>  of 
ca.soline  annually.  ,     ,^,     . 

Balance  sheet:  .\s.sets— Cash,  $20,000;  account.'  receivable.  $100,000;  <Hjiiip>nciit. 
«;100  000-  Invcnlorv.  $.500,000;  total.  $720,000.  I.labiliiics— Current,  $70,000;  l>uuJad 
debt.  $400,000:  catiital  stock.  «.2.'fl.n00;  totjil  $720.(»0.  ,   ^    .    , 

In  every  case  where  custom  and  u.saRC  wn.s  not  clenrly  shown.  .W  perrrnt  of  the  n-U- 
ancc  sheet  llRures  »a.s  used  as  the  B.s.s<v4smcnt  o(  Innsiblo  iwrson.il  properly.  Kqulp- 
ment  Includes  the  10  trucks.  ,  .    .,      . 

"Other  taxes"  iurludo  pomonal  property,  RH-sollne  and  motor  reclslnillon  ui«». 
Income  tax,  retail  sales  lax,  etc.,  where  they  were  In  effect  In  Iheje  cllie*  In  1814. 
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is  next  lowest  in  aggregate  taxes  on  the  business  prop- 
erty. Cincinnati  is  below  Buffalo  in  real  estate  taxes 
but  has  a  higher  amount  for  miscellaneous  taxes. 
In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore,  the  total  annual  taxes  on 
such  typical  business  properties  are  from  15  percent 
to  60  percent  bigher  than  in  Washington.  The  remain- 
ing 10  comparable  cities  have  aggregate  taxes  frona  two 
to  over  three  times  greater  than  those  in  Washington 
for  similar  store  properties  and  corporate  establishments. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  cases  of  taxes  on  busi- 
ness and  multi-family  properties,  the  incidence  of  such 
taxes  is  not  on  the  owners  of  such  properties  and  busi- 
nesses, but  on  the  customers  and  renters,  respectively. 

Average  Tax  Loads 
In  District  Suburbs 

In  the  study  of  the  real  estate  and  other  taxes  on 
typical  classes  of  property  in  the  District  and  the  other 
cities,  appraisals  were  also  made  on  typical  properties 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  in  the  Washington  suburbs 
in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  With  a  relatively 
small  number  of  multi-family  and  business  properties 
in  these  suburbs,  the  appraisals  were  directed  primarily 
to  typical  residential  properties,     cwj  s  ^ 

These  appraisals  and  reports  show  that  for  1935  the 
real-estate  tax  rate  per  $1,000  of  assessment  was  about 
$24.62  in  the  Washington  suburbs  in  Maryland  and 
$25.00  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Assessment  ratios  are  rela- 
tively low  at  about  50  percent,  so  that  the  effective  real 
estate  tax  rate  per  $1,000  value  averages  between 
$10.50    and    $11.00    in    these    Washington    suburbs. 


Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

These  effective  property  tax  rates  are  slightly  higher 
than  those  found  in  the  District. 

The  gasoUne  tax  rates  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
higher  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  However, 
gasoline  is  sold  in  the  outlying  areas,  including  suburbs 
of  Washington,  at  the  same  price  as  in  the  District. 
This  competitive  practice  has  the  effect  of  extending 
the  area  in  which  the  benefits  of  lower  gasohne  rates 
are  obtained. 

Conclusions  on  Total 
Tax-Load  Study 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  this  study 
is  not  concerned  with  comparing  one  city  with  another 
but  with  the  comparison  of  tax  loads  in  the  18  com- 
parable cities.  While  references  are  made  from  time 
to  time  to  one  or  more  cities  as  compared  with  the 
District,  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  to  pick  any  par- 
ticular ones  as  bases  of  comparison,  except  to  show  the 
rank  of  the  District  compared  with  the  other  cities. 

The  appraisals  and  tax  data  are  based  on  average 
conditions  of  properties  that  are  typical  in  the  various 
communities.  The  basic  assumptions  on  the  real  estate 
and  other  taxes  and  the  procedures  used  in  the  compu- 
tations were  identical  in  all  18  cities.  The  data  col- 
lected were  averaged  for  the  property  assessments,  for 
values  of  typical  classes  of  property  and  for  all  taxes  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  the  tax  load  in  the 
18  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size.  The  facts  dis- 
closed in  this  study  are  conclusive — briefly,  that  the 
tax  load  in  the  District  is  lower  than  the  tax  burden  in 
any  of  the  17  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size  with  the 
District. 


AVERAGE  ASSESSED  AND  EFFECTIVE  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  RATES-1935 

AS  DETERMINED  BY  SEPARATE  APPRAISALS  OF  TYPICAL  PROPERTY  IN  18  SELECTED  CITIES 


SMALL    RESIDENTIAL    PROPERTY 

DOLLARS 
O  10  20         30         40         SO 


MULTI-FAMILY     PROPERTY 


JERSEY  CITY 

ROCHESTER 

NEWARK 

BOSTON 

PITTSBURGH 

MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

MILWAUKEE 

BUFFALO 

BALTIMORE 

SEATTLE 

KANSAS  CITY 

ST   LOUIS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

CLEVELAND 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

CINCINNATI 

WASHINGTON 


JERSEY  CITY 

BOSTON 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ROCHESTER 

PITTSBURGH 

MILWAUKEE 

NEW  ORLEANS 

NEWARK 

ST.  LOUIS 

BUFFALO 

KANSAS  CITY 

CLEVELAND 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BALTIMORE 

SEATTLE 

CINCINNATI 

WASHINGTON 


DOLLARS 
0  10         20         30        40 


EXPLANATORT  NOTE  : 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  FOR  TYPICAL  PROPERTIES,  OWNERS    STATUS  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN    ASSESSMENT  AND    APPRAISED   VALUES  ARE    LISTED    IN    TABLES  AND  . 
BODY   OF  REPORT 


BUSINESS    PROPERTY 

DOLLARS 
O  10  20  30  40 


PITTSBURGH 

NEW  ORLEANS 

JERSEY  CITY 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ROCHESTER 

NEWARK 

BOSTON 

MILWAUKEE 

ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SEATTLE 

BUFFALO 

SA(4  FRANCISCO 

KANSAS   CITY 

CINCINNATI 

WASHINGTON 


WM///>^/M/?L 


Chart  16. 
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LOCAL  AND  STATE  TAXES  PAID  BY  TYPICAL  TAXPAYERS 


AS  DETERMINED  BY  SEPARATE  APPRAISALS 

1935 


IN    18    SELECTED    CITIES 


SALARIED  INDIVIDUAL  OWNING  $  7,000  HOME 

—ASSESSED    IN    WASHINGTON    AT    ABOUT    $4^00- 

SEE    NOTE    BELOW 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.J 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

ROCHESTER,  NY 

BOSTON,  MASS 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

BUFFALO,  NY 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 


200  300 

DOLLARS 


MULTI-FAMILY  PROPERTY  —  INDIVIDUAL  OWNERSHIP 

— \ALUE  $40,000,  ASSESSED  IN  WASHINGTON  AT  ABOUT  $37,600" 

SEE    NOTE    BELOW 
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JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BUFFALO,  NY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 

SEATTLE,  WASH 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


500         1000  1500 

DOLLARS 


EXPLANATORY   NOTE  ' 

BASIC    A5SUI«>TI0rrt    FOB    TYPICAL   PROPCiniES,    OWNERS  STATUS    AND    RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN    ASSESSMENT    ANO  APPRAISED    VALUES    ARE  LISTED  IN    TABLES    AND    BOOT 


SALARIED  INDIVIDUAL  OWNING  $9,000  HOME 

-ASSESSED    IN    WASHINGTON    AT    ABOUT    $6,300  — 

SEE    NOTE    BELOW 


JERSEY  CITY,  N  J 

NEWARK,  NJ 

ROCHESTER,  NY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

SEATTLE,  WASH 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

BUFFALO,  NY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


200  400 

DOLLARS 


STORE  PROPERTY  a  RETAIL  BUSINESS -CORPORATE  OWNERSHIP 

-VALUE  STORE  $150,000,  ASSESSED   IN  WSHNGTDN  AT  ABOUT   $I30;500- 

SEE    NOTE    BELOW 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

SEATTLE,  WASH 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

JERSEY  CITY,  N  J 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 

NEWARK,  N.J 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 

BALTIMORE,  MO 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO 

ST   LOUIS,  MO 

BOSTON,   MASS 

ROCHESTER,  NY 

BUFFALO,  N.Y 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


i  10  IS 

THOUSANDS  OF    DOLLARS 


REAL    (STATE     Ta 
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SECTION   11 
PROPERTY  ASSESSMENTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  AND  COMPARABLE  CITIES 


Introduction 

Official  statistics  of  property  assessments,  tax  rates, 
and  tax  levies  in  various  cities,  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  are  particularly  valuable  as 
indices  of  changes  in  assessments  and  rates  and  in- 
directly indicate  trends  in  property  taxation  in  the 
respective  cities.  The  nature  of  the  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty tax,  the  many  differences  in  tax  systems  and  in  the 
provisions  of  tax  laws,  and  variations  in  assessment 
practices  make  the  total  and  per-capita  assessments  and 
tax  rates  seriously  deficient  as  measures  of  comparative 
tax  loads  in  different  cities.  Attempts  to  establish 
reliable  adjusted  assessments  and  adjusted  tax  rates 
from  estimated  assessment  ratios  of  different  cities  for 
use  as  a  yardstick  in  comparing  property  tax  loads 
have  obtained  no  official  and  technical  sanction  or 
acceptance. 

More  accurate  measures  have  been  developed  for 
comparing  the  tax  load  and  expenditures  of  one  city 
with  those  of  another.  A  practical  and  informative 
standard  of  measurement  for  comparisons  of  property 
taxes  between  cities  is  the  total  tax  actually  paid  on 
typical  properties  of  similar  value  as  determined  by 
uniform  valuation  methods.  A  similar  method  may 
be  employed  in  comparing  total  tax  loads  by  deter- 
mining amounts  of  all  applicable  taxes  paid  in  different 
communities  by  typical  taxpayers  owning  similar 
property  and  having  similar  incomes  and  household 
budgets. 

A  less  exact  method,  but  one  more  readily  usable  with 
data  ordinarily  available,  is  a  comparison  of  tax  levies 
per  capita.  In  the  absence  of  marked  differences  in 
the  distribution  of  ownership  and  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  real  wealth  per  capita  in  the  communities 
compared,  variations  in  the  amounts  of  tax  levies  per 
capita  reflect  variations  in  tax  loads. 

Another  measure  is  that  of  aggregate  and  per  capita 
cost  payments  for  each  of  the  major  functions  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  municipal  ser\-ices  as  a  whole.  All 
persons  in  a  community  obtain  some  benefits  from  such 
municipal  services,  and  per-capita  cost  payments  in 
cities  of  comparable  size  furnish  valuable  criteria  of  the 
relative  costs  of  local  government.  Because  of  varia- 
tions in  the  importance  of  service  charges,  fees,  and 
other  nontax  revenues,  these  data  do  not  show  precisely 
the  comparative  tax  loads,  nor  do  they  afford  compari- 
sons of  particular  taxes.  They  do  show,  however,  the 
amounts  which  are  required  for  support  of  government, 
and,  thereby,  supply  means  of  comparing  the  overall 
loads  in  different  communities. 

Property  assessment  and  tax  rate  data  presented  in 
this  report  are  employed  with  full  recognition  of  their 
limited  usefulness  for  comparing  tax  burdens  The 
limitations  are  illustrated  briefly  in  this  section.  The 
distribution  of  assessments  among  classes  of  property  is 
significant,  however,  for  indicating  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  classes  in  the  tax  base  of  various  communi- 
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ties.  Likewise,  percentage  changes  from  year  to  year 
in  the  aggregate  of  assessments  and  of  levies  constitute 
indices  which  may  be  compared,  not  as  measurements 
of  tax  loads,  but  as  measurements  of  changes  in  tax 
systems.  Comparisons  of  this  sort  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  other  cities  will  give  some  indication  of  how 
the  tax  base  of  the  District  Government  is  affected,  if  at 
all,  by  the  unique  status  of  the  District  as  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Comparative  Assessments 
And  Tax  Rates 

For  information  purposes  there  are  presented  in 
tables  XV  and  XVI  of  appendix  C  detailed  data  on 
assessed  valuations  of  taxable  property  and  tax  rates 
in  the  years  1923  to  1936  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  17  comparable  cities.  These  data  were  col- 
lected by  the  survey  staff  in  the  course  of  field  exami- 
nations of  operating  and  fiscal  conditions  in  each  city. 

Analysis  of  these  assessment  and  tax  rate  data 
points  clearly  to  their  limited  value  as  measures  of  the 
relative  tax  loads  in  the  different  cities.  This  fact  is 
further  demonstrated  in  the  wide  range  and  relation- 
ship of  assessed  valuations  and  tax  rates  in  the  40 
largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  Table  11 A  and 
chart  18  show  the  per-capita  assessed  valuations, 
the  tax  rates,  and  per-capita  tax  levies  in  these  cities 
for  1930. 

The  variations  in  assessments,  tax  rates,  and  tax 
levies  in  the  40  cities  show  conclusively  that  none  of 
these  factors  when  taken  separately  can  be  used  as 
a  criterion  of  property  tax  loads.  The  cities  are 
arranged  on  the  chart  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of 
property  tax  levy  per  capita.  There  is  no  uniform 
relationship  between  tax  levies  and  assessments  or 
rates,  except  that  cities  with  high  per  capita  assess- 
ments ha-\'e  relatively  lower  tax  rates  and  vice  versa. 

Buffalo  and  Seattle  both  had  a  tax  levy  of  about 
$67  per  capita,  but  Buffalo  produced  this  by  a  tax 
rate  of  $34.39  upon  an  assessment  of  $1,938  per  capita, 
ivhereas  Seattle  applied  a  rate  of  $78.76  to  a  valuation 
of  $849  per  capita.  Similarly,  Baltimore  levied  about 
$45  per  capita  with  a  tax  rate  of  $19.11  and  an  assess- 
ment of  $2,411  per  capita,  while  New  Orleans  levied 
the  same  amount  by  a  rate  twice  as  great  applied  to  a 
per-capita  assessment  of  only  half  as  much. 

The  extremes  are  found  in  Seattle  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  had,  respectively,  assessed  valua- 
tions per  capita  of  $849  and  $3,778  and  property  tax 
rates  of  $78.76  and  $13.43.  The  property  tax  levy 
per  capita  resulting  from  these  assessments  and  rates 
was  $50.75  for  the  District  and  $66.86  for  Seattle. 
Thus,  the  District,  which  ranks  highest  in  assessments 
per  capita,  is  twenty-seventh  among  the  40  cities  in 
tax  levy  per  capita.  On  the  other  hand,  Seattle,  with 
the  lowest  assessment  per  capita  among  the  40  cities, 
ranks  ninth  in  the  tax  levy  per  capita.     It  should  be 
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Rank  by 
population 


9. 
10.. 
11.. 
12., 
13.. 
14.. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


City 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Eochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Portland,  Oreg 

Houston,  Tex 

Toledo,  Ohio... 

Colurobus,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Oakland,  Calif 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Dallas,  Tex 

Akron,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Providence,  R.  I ,. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Omaha,  Nebr...^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 


1930  popula- 
tion 1   - 


962, 400 
392. 700 
954, 100 
551,  600 
223, 100 
902,  700 
819.  800 
806. 600 
782. 000 
671.000 
631.300 
580, 400 
571,500 


485,  700 


466.  300 
460,  500 
452.  400 
443. 000 
396,  700 
366.  800 
365, 300 
328, 900 
317.200 
307, 700 
302,  .500 
295. 300 
291,600 
291.  500 
288.600 
282.  400 
272.  500 
271,700 
2.59,  000 
256. 900 
255,  600 
254. 000 
253. 000 
229,  300 
214.600 
210,  100 


Per-capita 
assessed 
valuation 


$2. 801 
1,096 
2,478 
2,433 
2.140 
2,252 
1,712 
2.411 
2,586 
1,736 
1,895 
1,9:0 
1,938 


3,778 


985 
1,156 
2,491 
2,002 
1,365 

849 
1,893 
1,988 
1,993 
1,534 
1,148 
1,131 
1,985 
1,955 
1,609 

956 
1.028 
1,537 

893 
1,168 
1,690 
1.  191 
2,740 
1, 109 
1,831 
1,840 


Rate  of  levy 
per  $1,000 
of  assessed 
valuation 


'  $25. 51 
66.96 

'20.82 
27.61 
32.32 
27.15 
25.72 
19.11 
30.63 
38.17 

'27.17 
31.77 
34.39 


»  13.  43 


54.78 
37.75 
22.10 
39.40 
32.02 
78.  76 
27.98 
31.58 
37.40 
28.80 
48.60 
48.20 
27.00 
22.50 
32.35 
59.05 
47.29 
31.00 
36.00 
38.67 
28.30 
34.05 
19.56 
42.86 
28.39 
33.70 


Per-capita 
property 
tax  levy 


$71.44 
73.30 
31.60 
67.19 
69.18 
61.13 
44.05 
45.55 
79.21 
70.85 
51.48 
61.37 
66.63 


50.75 


53.96 
45.54 
55.05 
79.20 
48.76 
66.86 
52.95 
62.78 
75.57 
49.96 
55.79 
54.82 
53.60 
44.00 
52  07 
66.47 
48.61 
41.88 
32.16 
45.92 
47.84 
41.05 
53.58 
43.13 
52.27 
62.01 


Rank- 
assessed 
valuation 
per  capita 


Rant- 
property 
tax  levy 
per  capita 


5 

4 

25 

8 

7 

14 

35 

33 

1 

6 

36 

13 

10 


19 
34 
17 

2 
29 

9 
22 
11 

3 
28 
16 
18 
20 
36 
24 
15 
30 
38 
40 
32 
31 
39 
21 
37 
23 
12 


1  The  population  estimates  used  for  determining  per-capita  amounts  in  this  table  are  not  identical  with  those  shown  for  tbe  District  and  17  other  cities  in  appendix  C,  table 
XXXIII.    The  reason  is  indicated  in  a  note  to  that  table. 
'  Average  rate. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  Over  30,000, 1930."    Chicago  figures  for  1930  from  ibid.,  1931. 


noted  that  assessed  valuations  in  the  District  do  not 
include  personal  property  of  public  utility,  insurance, 
and  some  other  companies,  which  are  taxed  on  gross 
receipts  instead  of  personal  property. 

These  instances  show  conclusively  that  neither  the 
total  assessed  valuation  per  capita  nor  the  tax  rates  on 
assessed  valuations  are  of  any  value  as  measures  for 
comparison  of  the  tax  load  upon  property  or  upon  the 
owners  of  property. 

The  tax  levy  per  capita,  also  shown  in  table  11  A, 
furnishes  a  reasonably  accurate  index  of  the  relative 
property  tax  load  on  the  average  property  owner. 
The  table  shows  that  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a 
per  capita  property  tax  levy  in  1930  of  $50.75  stood 
twenty-seventh  among  the  40  largest  cities.  It  was 
fourteenth  among  the  18  cities  of  comparable  size 
shown  in  table  llB.  The  cities  ia  this  group  which 
had  lower  property  tax  levies  per  capita  in  1930  were 
Kansas  City  (Missouri),  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
St.  Louis.  The  1930  property  tax  levy  per  capita  of  the 
District  was  one-sixth  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
other  17  cities. 


Table  IIB. — Population  and  per-capita  properly  tax  levy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1930 


Rank 

by 
popu- 
lation 


City 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Average— 17  cities 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.J 


1930  popu- 
lation > 


485,700 


902,700 
819,800 
S0<>.600 
782,000 
671,000 
631.300 
680.400 
671,500 
460.300 
460.500 
452,400 
443,000 
396.700 
366,800 
365,300 
328,900 
317,200 


Per-capita 
property 
tax  levy 


$50.75 
60.06 


61.13 
44.05 
45.55 
79.21 
70.85 
6L48 
61.37 
66.63 
53.96 
45.54 
55.05 
79.20 
48.76 
66.86 
£2.05 
6Z78 
75.57 


Rank— 
per-capita 
property 
tax  levy 


9 
18 
16 
1 
4 
IS 

s 

6 
11 
17 
10 

2 
15 

5 
13 

7 

3 


<  Population  o<:tlmates  used  for  determining  per-capita  amounts  axe  the  »n>(>  m 
in  table  1 1  A.    They  are  not  identical  with  those  snowo  in  appendix  C,  table  XXSIII. 

Source;  Table  II A. 
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Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 


PER   CAPITA   PROPERTY    ASSESSMENTS,  TAX    RATES    AND    TAX   LEVIES 

40    CmES-1930 


UNE 
NO. 
I  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.- 

2  MEMPHIS, TENN.- 

3  ATLANTA,  GA. 

4  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.- 

5  COLUMBUS,  C- 

6  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.- 

7  NEW    ORLEANS,  LA.- 

8  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

9  DALLAS,  TEX 

10  AKRON,  0. 

11  ST  PAUL,  MINN.- 

12  KANSAS    CITY,  MO 

13  LOUISVILLE, 

14  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

15  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF 

16  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

17  DENVER,  COLO 

18  OMAHA,  NEBR 

19  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.- 

20  PROVIDENCE,  R.lr 

21  TOLEDO,  0. 

22  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

23  HOUSTON,  TEX; 

24  CINCINNATI, 0. 

25  PORTLAND,  OREG, 

26  .OAKLAND,  CALIF.- 

27  CLEVELAND,  0. 

28  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

29  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 

30  ROCHESTER,  N.Y; 

31  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

32  CHICAGO,  ILL- 

33  SEATTLE, WASH 

34  DETROIT,  MICH, 

35  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

36  PITTSBURGH,   PA 

37  NEW    YORK,   N.Y 

38  JERSEY    CITY,  N.J 

39  NEWARK,  N.J 

40  BOSTON,   MASS. 


$3000        $2000 


CAPITA  ASSESSED    VALUATION 


RATE  OF  LEVY   PER   $  1000 
ASSESSED  VALUATION 


PER  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAX  LEVY 


SOURCE  :   FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  FOR   1930  -  BUREAU   OF  THE  CENSUS 


Chart  18. 


Reported  and  Actual 
Assessment  Ratios 

Because  assessment  practices  and  standards  differ 
materially  from  city  to  city  and  even  between  assess- 
ment districts  within  the  same  city,  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  ratios  of  assessed  valuation  to  true 
values.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1922  on  Wealth,  Public  Pebt, 
and  Taxation  indicates  the  situation  which  prevails 
generally  and  which  has  been  complicated  further  by 
declines  in  real  estate  values  during  the  depression: 

The  average  ratio  between  the  assessed  and  sale  value  of 
properties  was  an  essential  element  in  the  computation  of 
the  true  value  of  real  property,  and  the  Bureau  requested  the 
State  and  county  officials  to  supply  this  information,  based 
on  sales  made  in  1922.  In  a  few  of  the  States  the  officials 
had  already  made  comparisons  of  assessed  and  sale  values  of 
properties  that  had  been  sold;  in  other  States  these  com- 
parisons were  made  to  a  limited  extent  and  the  results  were 
communicated  to  the  Bureau.  Many  of  the  officials  merely 
stated  their  general  belief  as  to  the  relation  of  assessed  to 
sales  values.  Not  all  of  the  officials  supplied  the  informa- 
tion requested  of  them,  but  such  data  as  were  secured  were 
utilized  in  arriving  at  the  basis  of  assessment  as  used  in 
making  estimates.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  the  testimony  was  variable  and  in  some  instances 
conflicting. 


This  situation  is  emphasized  by  comparison  of  esti- 
mated and  actual  assessment  ratios  for  1935  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  17  comparable  cities. 
Table  llC  shows  the  estimated  assessment  ratios  for 
1935  in  these  cities  as  reported  in  "Comparative  Tax 
Rates  and  Assessed  Valuations,"  published  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review.  Compared  with  these 
estimated  assessment  ratios  are  the  actual  assessment 
ratios  determined  by  making  separate  appraisals  of 
typical  properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17 
other  cities,  as  shown  in  tables  lOB,  IOC,  and  lOD  in 
the  preceding  section  of  this  report.  These  actual 
assessment  ratios  are  repeated  in  table  llC  opposite 
the  corresponding  estimated  assessment  ratios. 

There  are  variations  between  the  actual  assessment 
ratios  on  typical  dwellings,  multi-family  and  store 
properties  in  the  respective  cities,  and  there  are  also 
wide  variations  from  the  assessment  ratios  as  estimated 
by  assessment  officials  in  the  respective  cities.  The 
widest  variations  occur  in  the  figures  for  Jersey  City, 
Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle.  The  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  and  IndianapoUs  have  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  estimated  assessment 
ratios  and  the  actual  ratios  determined  from  appraisals 
of  typical  properties  in  each  city. 
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Table    llC— Comparison   of  estimated   and   actual   assessment 
ratios  in  the  District  and  17  comparable  cities — 19S5 


Estimated 

assessment 

ratios ' 

Actual  assessment  ratios  determined 
by  appraisals  of  typical  properties  > 

City 

Dwellings 

Multi- 
family 
apartments 

Store 
property 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

80 
80 
100 
100 
65 
52 
90 
82 

59 
81 
102 
100 
109 
47 
88 
81 

79 
110 
103 
139 
108 

65 
109 

88 

70 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

83 

Boston,  Mass  

77 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

132 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis                    

58 
8G 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.... 

64 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.. 

100 

70 

94 

87 

Minneapolis,  Minn  

36 
80 
85 

100 
80 
50 
80 
83 

100 

38 
85 
71 
111 
60 
43 
83 
122 
131 

39 
96 
79 
9 
79 
31 
90 
110 
137 

35 

New  Orleans,  La.. _■ 

117 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

72 

Newark,  N.  J                .  . 

88 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

58 

Seattle,  Wash... 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

41 
81 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

97 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

86 

1  "Comparative  Tax  Rates  and  Assessed  Values",  by  C.  E.  Rightor,  in  National 
Municipal  Review,  Dec,  1935. 
'  Ratios  from  tables  lOB,  IOC,  and  lOD. 

Relations  of  Sales 
To  Assessed  Values 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  real  estate  appraisers 
that  bona-fide  sales  of  property  are  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  evidences  of  value.  Isolated  sales,  unless  one  has 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  may  reveal  little  or 
nothing  concerning  the  value  of  property.  A  large 
number  of  sales  under  normal  circumstances  have  a 
real  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  typical  property. 

The  District  assessor  has  recognized  this  fact  and 
has  accumulated  on  his  assessment  records  data  relating 
to  a  large  number  of  sales  of  property  in  the  District. 
These  sales  figures  together  with  the  assessments  of  the 
corresponding  properties  for  the  years  in  which  the 
sales  were  consummated  were  made  available  for  this 
study. 

In  connection  with  the  compilation  of  data  on  typical 
properties,  the  District  assessor  supplied  information 


on  geographical  areas  in  Washington  where  there  were 
examples  of  the  highest  and  best  use  property — small 
dwelling,  apartment,  and  business.  The  dwelling  prop- 
erty was  divided  into  geographical  areas  and  10  such 
areas  were  checked.  The  dwellings  in  each  area  have 
some  degree  of  uniformity,  and  the  sales  prices  indicate 
a  comparatively  limited  price  range.  The  assessments 
also  tend  toward  uniformity.  The  apartment  prop- 
erties were  largely  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city, 
and  the  business  properties  were  in  the  central  business 
area.  The  data  were  tabulated  for  everv  tenth  sale 
during  1929  to  1936,  inclusive.  Table  llD  gives  the 
comparative  sales  and  assessments  of  improved  prop- 
erties in  the  District  for  these  years. 

These  comparative  data  point  to  a  general  tendency 
assessments  of  residential  property  in  the  District  to 
average  about  76.6  percent  of  sales  prices.  Assessment 
ratios  on  apartment  and  business  property  tend  toward 
96  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  tables  in 
section  10  show,  among  other  things,  the  assessment 
ratios  ascertained  by  appraising  tj-pical  properties  in  the 
District.  These  averaged  approx-imately  70  percent  for 
typical  residential  properties,  94  percent  for  multi- 
family  properties,  and  87  percent  for  store  properties. 
These  do  not  coincide  with  the  assessment  ratios  based  on 
sales,  but  they  point  in  the  same  general  direction  with 
respect  to  difi'erences  between  types  of  property. 

Trends  of  Taxable 
Property  Assessments 

The  data  in  table  XV  in  appendix  C  on  taxable 
property  assessments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
17  comparable  cities  show  the  variations  and  extent  of 
fluctuations  from  1923  to  1936.  These  are  sununarized 
and  expressed  as  percentages  for  the  District  and  for 
the  other  17  cities  as  a  group  in  table  llE. 

The  ratio  of  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  to  all 
property  assessed  in  the  District  has  varied  from  61 
percent  to  73  percent  between  1923  and  1936  and  in 
general  has  tended  to  advance.     For  the  17  cities,  the 


Table  IID. — Comparison  of  sales  and  assessments  of  improved  properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1939-36 

[Money  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Type  of  property 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1930 

Total  sales 

and  assess- 

moDts 

Areraga 
assess- 
ment 
ratio 

Dwellings: 

154 
$1,217 
$1,798 
67.77o 

4 

$1. 155 
$1,416 
81.5% 

2 

$3,793 
$4.  185 
90.6% 

123 

$992 

$1,460 

67.  9% 

6 

$1, 574 
$l,.'i27 
103.  0% 

6 
$3,192 
$4,537 
70.4% 

68 

$6.59 

$949 

69.4% 

1 

$031 

$635 

i?9.4% 

4 

$277 

$221 

125.  3% 

08 

$.522 

$720 

72.5% 

2 

$1,390 
$1,  27^ 
109.  0% 

10 
$4,011 
$2, 872 
140  7% 

69 

$755 

$845 

89. 04% 

(') 

(') 

5 

$608 

$fi23 

97.  5% 

34 

$3.59 

$382 

9L0% 

2 

$179 

$160 

108.0% 

3 

$1,004 

$890 

118.7% 

72 

$871 

$985 

88.5% 

14 

$3,829 
$4,150 

n.1% 

10 
$1,905 
$1,835 
107. 1% 

»5.sn 

$040 

9a  0% 

8 

$812 

$795 

1012% 

13 
$X004 
$2,434 
84.8% 

648 
$5,901 
$7,785 

Total  assessment                                                         ..  _  .  . 

Assessment  ratio  by  total  dollars                           -  

7&«% 

Apartment  properties: 
Number  of  units 

87 
19.570 
$9,970 

Total  Sflle  price                                                                         

Assessment  ratio  by  total  dollars 

M0% 

Business  properties: 

a 

$17,004 
$17. 003 

Total  assessment 

Total  sale  price                                                        .-  .  .  

96.6% 

'  None  available. 

Source;  Sales  data  from  District  Assessor. 
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ratio  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  to  all 
property  assessed  has  varied  from  76  percent  to  83  per- 
cent in  the  same  period  and  in  general  has  tended  upward 
more  slowly  than  in  the  District.  Real  estate  consist- 
ently has  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate assessment  in  the  District  than  in  the  other  17  cities. 
Property  valuations  for  tax  purposes  in  the  District 
increased  much  faster  between  1923  and  1930  and  have 
declined  sUghtly  and  less  markedly  since  1930  than 
property  assessments  in  the  composite  of  the  other  17 
cities.  The  trends  in  such  assessed  valuations  are  shown 
in  table  llF  and  chart  19. 

Table  HE. — Changes  in  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  corn-parable  cities — 1923-36 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Table  IIF. — Trends  of  taxable  property  assessments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1923-37 


District  of  Columbia 

Total,  17  comparable  cities  ' 

Year 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Real 

property 

real 

Real 

property 

real 

estate 

assess- 

estate to 

estate 

assess- 

estate to 

ment 

total 

ment 

total 

1923-- 

$723, 199 

$1,  llh.  867 

61.50 

$10,  232,  833 

$13,271,625 

77.10 

1924 

778, 861 

1, 256, 022 

62.01 

10,614,016 

13,823,919 

76.78 

1925... 

819,  626 

1,  329,  709 

61.64 

11,412,687 

14,  709, 138 

77.59 

1926 

900,  750 

1, 438,  544 

62.62 

12,307,590 

15.  673,  472 

78.52 

1927. 

946.  367 

1,  .'i23.  588 

62.11 

12,737,628 

16,  216, 899 

78  55 

1928 

1,118,093 

1,719.  6,55 

65.02 

13, 205, 336 

16,701,927 

79.06 

1929 

1, 138.  058 

1,766,162 

64.44 

13.  455,  749 

16, 994.  428 

79.18 

1930 

1, 182,  463 

1, 834, 858 

64.44 

13,7/8,074 

17,379,605 

79.28 

1931 

1,211,163 

1, 8)1,  800 

65.76 

13,  958, 847 

17,  552,  376 

79.  53 

1932 

1,226,692 

1,816,639 

67.53 

13,  636,  857 

16,  613,  660 

82.08 

1933 

1,  229,  360 

1,  66.5, 853 

73.80 

12.872,613 

15,  4-49,  092 

83.32 

1934 

1,  168,  252 

1,641,4,53 

,71. 17 

12,216,017 

14,  690,  506 

83.16 

1935 

1,132,828 

1,606.459 

70.51 

12, 092,  727 

14,  692, 030 

82  31 

1936.. 

1, 131, 798 

1, 620, 872 

69.83 

11,944,605 

14,  668, 345 

81.43 

1  Where  the  legal  basis  of  assessment  changed  in  any  city  since  1923,  the  assessment 
figures  for  all  the  years  have  been  adjusted  to  give  the  actual  trend  in  such  city. 
In  any  case  where  assessment  data  for  any  city  are  not  reported  for  any  year,  the 
average  of  the  assessments  for  the  previous  and  following  years  is  used. 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XV. 


[Ye 

ir  1930  used 

as  base] 

District  of  Columbia 

17  comparable  cities 

Year 

Real  es- 
tate assess- 
ment 

Total  as- 
sessment 

Real  es- 
tate assess- 
ment 

Total  as- 
sessment 

1923 

61.16 
65.87 
69.32 
76.18 
80.03 
94.56 
96.24 
100. 00 

102.  43 

103.  74 
103.  97 

98.80 
95.80 
95.72 
97.04 

64.09 
68.45 
72.47 
78.40 
83.04 
93.72 
96.26 
100.  00 
100. 38 
99.01 
90.79 
89.46 
87.56 
88.30 
93.60 

74.27 
77.04 
82.83 
89.33 
92.45 
95.84 
97.66 

100.  00 

101.  31 
98.98 
93.43 
88.66 
87.77 
86.69 

76.36 

1924 

79.  .54 

1925 

84.63 

1926 

90.18 

1927 

93.31 

1928. 

96. 10 

1929..  .       .                      ... 

97.78 

1930 

100. 00 

1931 

100.  99 

1932. 

95.59 

1933-. 

88.89 

1934.. 

84.53 

1935 

84.54 

1936.. .     

81.40 

1937  (estimated) 

Sources:  Reports  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  other  cities  from 
United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Relations  field  study. 

Between  1923  and  1930  real  estate  assessed  values  in 
the  District  increased  at  faster  pace  than  in  the  other  17 
cities.  This  is  shown  by  the  index  of  64  for  the  District 
in  1923,  with  1930  as  a  base,  compared  with  an  index, 
of  76  in  1923  for  the  other  17  cities.  Since  1930  the 
total  of  assessments  of  taxable  real  property  in  the 
District  has  been  practically  stable,  registering  a 
decline  of  approximately  4  percent  from  1930  to  1936, 
as  against  the  greater  decline  of  approximately  14 
percent  in  the  other  17  cities.  Similar  conditions  have 
obtained  in  the  trends  in  assessed  values  of  all  property 
assessed  for  tax  purposes  in  the  District  and  in  the  17 
cities,  as  shown  in  table  llF. 


TRENDS    IN    TAXABLE    PROPERTY    ASSESSMENTS 

IN   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA  AND   IN    17    COMPARABLE    CITIES 
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Reports  by  the  District  assessor  show  increases  in 
assessed  valuation  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1937  over  1936, 
so  that  the  net  decline  in  property  valuations  since 
1930  is  slightly  less  than  3  percent  for  real  property 
and  6.5  percent  for  all  taxable  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Property  Assessments  and  Taxes 
In  Industrial  Cities 

The  effect  of  industrial  property  in  a  city  on  the 
"average  or  per  capita"  valuation  of  property  was  pre- 

Table  IIG. — As&essed  valuations  and  per  capita  tax  levies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  10  industrial  cities — 19S0 


Rank 
by 

City 

Popula- 
tion 
(1930) 

Property  assessed 
valuation 

Tax  rate 
per  $100 
assessed 
valuation 

Per 

capita 

tax 

popula- 
tion 

Total 

Per 

capita 

levy  on 
prop- 
erty 

14 

District  of  Columbia. 
Average  — 10    indus- 
trial cities. 

Akron,  0 

Flint,  Micli -.. 

1 485, 700 
106, 209 

$1,834,858,008 

$3, 778 
1,571 

1.  343 
3.461 

$50.  75 
63.61 

35 
51 

255, 000 
153, 100 
13S,  600 
101,500 
95,  800 
76,  000 
66,993. 
65, 100 
55,  200 
54,800 

308, 736,  040 
204,  059,  700 
187, 460,  596 
178,266,950 
201,815,416 
144,  264,  271 
79,  799,  625 
104,  788,  950 
88,  838,  250 
54, 536, 950 

1,690 
1,333 
1,525 
1,756 
2,107 
1,898 
1,191 
1,610 
1,609 
995 

2.830 
4.220 
4.173 
3.520 

2.  578 
3.089 
3.878 

3.  390 
3.260 
3.670 

47.84 
56.25 

60 
90 

Paterson,  N.  J__ 

Gary,  Tnd  _          _  -  _ 

66.32 
61.82 

95 
116 
134 
140 
172 
174 

Sciienectadv,  N.  Y.__ 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.. 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Hammond,  Ind 

East  Ciiicago,  Ind 

McKeesport,  Pa 

54.31 
58.63 
45.70 
54.  57 
52.47 
39.19 

'  This  estimate  differs  .slightly  from  the  figures  for  1930  in  appendixC,  tableXXXIII 
Source:  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1930,  tables  1  and  23. 


PER  CAPITA  PROPERTY  TAX  LEVIES  (l930) 

IN 
TYPICAL  RESIDENTIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES 


SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 

ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

IRVINGTON,  MJ. 

BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

ORANGE,  N.  J 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.,J. 

AVERAGE-15  CITIES 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF 

MONTCLAIR,  N.J. 

NEW  ROGHELLE,  N.Y 

WHITE   PLAINS,  N.Y 

WASHINGTON,  DC, 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

GARY,  IND. 

NIAGARA   FALLS,  NY 

FLINT,  MICH 

HAMMOND,  IND 

SCHENECTADY,  NY 

AVERAGE-IO  CITIES 

EAST  CHICAGO,  IND. 

AKRON,  O 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA 

MC  KEESPORT,  PA. 


0         $20      $40       $60       $80      $100 
PROPERTY    TAX    LEVY    PER    CAPITA 


SOURCE  :  FINANCIAL   STATISTICS  OF  CITIES,   1930 


sented  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  study  and  in 
the  hearings  with  the  District  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  District  civic  and  trade  organizations. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  such  industrial  properties 
on  assessments,  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the 
assessed  valuations,  tax  rates  per  $100  of  assessment, 
and  property  tax  levies  per  capita  in  the  District  and 
in  10  industrial  cities.  The  data  are  from  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities  for  1930  and  are  showTi  in  table  llG. 

The  10  cities  named  in  the  table  are  representative 
of  the  concentration  of  specialized  industries,  approxi- 
mating the  type  usually  known  as  "one-industry 
cities."  Comparative  assessment  data  for  these  one- 
industry  cities  show  more  definitely  the  facts  than 
assessments  in  the  District  and  in  the  17  cities  which 
are  comparable  in  size  but  have  industrial  diversifica- 
tion in  varying  degrees. 

The  table  and  chart  indicate  that  the  presence  of 
large  industries  has  no  definite  relationship  to  assess- 
ments per  capita  or  tax  levies  per  capita.  The  average 
levy  per  capita  in  the  10  industrial  cities  was  853.61, 
compared  wdth  $50.75  in  the  District.  In  the  District 
the  assessment  per  capita  was  $3,778  and  the  tax  rate 
was  $1.34.  In  the  other  cities  the  tax  rate  on  the 
average  was  twice  as  high  and  the  assessment  per 
capita  was  less  than  half  as  great. 

Apparently  the  presence  of  industries  does  not  afi'ect 
the  amount  of  taxes  levied,  though  it  may  result  in  a 
different  distribution  of  the  charges.  In  view  of  these 
data,  it  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that  the  addition 
of  industrial  properties  to  the  District  tax  roll  would 
increase  assessments  per  capita  and  permit  tlie  raising 
of  a  given  amount  of  revenue  with  lower  effective  rates. 
The  evidence  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  that  neither 
assessments  nor  levies  per  capita  are  materially  affected 
by  the  presence  of  industries; 
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14 

District  of  Columbia. 
Average— 15  residen- 

1485. 700 

$1,834,858,008 

$3,778 

$1,343 

$50.75 

tial  cities 

60.140 

1.985 

3.632 

68.31 

74 

Cambridge,  Masji 

113,  .100 

198,  576,  833 

1.750 

3.318 

56.30 

85 

Somerville.  Mass 

104.200 

12St,6il2.720 

1.245 

2.876 

S5.S0 

106 

Berkeley.  Calif 

81.500- 

95.305.778 

1.169 

5  353 

51.71 

129 

East  Orange.  N.  J.... 

68.400 

12S.494.544 

1.879 

3.498 

65.93 

141 

Oak  Park,  111 

64.600 

75.  aS6.  200 

1.162 

6.490 

63.79 

143 

KvHiiston,  111 

64.000 

S6.  835. 008 

1.357 

5  319 

70.81 

148 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y... 

62,000 

IfiS.  445.  .S81 

2.668 

ZS73 

70.65 

163 

Irvinu'ton.  N.  J 

87.500 

74.  022. 478 

1.303 

3.613 

47.25 

175 

New  Hocholle.  N.Y. 

M.400 

192.774.075 

3. 544 

3.690 

05.33 

207 

Stamford,  Conn 

46.(100 

112,221.8tU 

2.408 

Z975 

71.65 

224 

Monlcliiir,  .\.  J 

42,300 

110.014.391 

2,001 

S.STS 

93.32 

267 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.. 

36.600 

72. 857,  ys.'i 

l.Ml 

S.743 

79.37 

260 

While  Pliilns.  N.  Y.. 

36.200 

160.969.3.17 

4.447 

Z637 

116.83 

268 

Onuigc  K.  J 

35.400 

48. 32».  859 

1.361 

4.018 

54.85 

271 

Alameda,  Calif 

34,000 

30, 683,  ISO 

879 

&.738 

46.18 

Chart  20. 


>  This  estimate  dilTors  sllRhtly  from  the  flgures  for  1930  In  appendix  C,  table 
XXXIII. 

SmiTct:  Fiixanclal  Statistics  ot  Cities.  193J.  tables  1  and  23. 
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Property  Assessments  and  Taxes 
In  Residential  Cities 

Similar  comparisons  were  made  of  assessments  and 
tax  levies  per  capita  in  cities  essentially  residential  in 
character. 

A  group  of  15  residential  cities  which  are  satellites  of 
some  of  the  metropolitan  centers  are  compared  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  list  of  cities  and  data 
on  property  assessments,  tax  rates,  and  tax  levies  per 
capita  in  1930  are  in  table  llH.  These  data  also  were 
obtained  from  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1930. 

The  table  and  chart  20  show  that  the  property  tax 
levy  per  capita  in  1930  was  lower  in  the  District  than 
in  12  of  the  15  residential  cities,  and  more  than  25  per- 
cent below  the  average  of  the  15  cities,  even  though  all 
these  cities  are  much  smaller  in  population.  The  aver- 
age tax  rate  of  $3.83  on  each  $100  assessed  valuation 
in  the  15  residential  cities  was  nearly  three  times  that 
in  the  District,  and  the  average  assessed  valuation  per 
capita  was  approximately  one-half  that  in  the  District. 

Comparison  of  the  series  for  residential  and  indus- 
trial cities  indicates  a  tendency  for  the  residential  cities 
to  have  higher  tax  rates  and  liigher  assessments  per 
capita,  with  resulting  higher  levies  per  capita,  than  the 
industrial  cities.  Variations  in  assessments  and  levies 
per  capita  and  in  tax  rates  are  greater  in  the  group  of 
residential  cities  than  in  tne  group  of  industrial  cities. 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  tax  levy  per  capita,  the 
District  was  more  like  the  average  industrial  city  than 
like  the  average  residential  city. 
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Exempt  and  Taxable 
Property  in  18  Cities 

Special  inquiry  has  been  made  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  tax-exempt  real  property  in  the  District  and  in 
the  17  comparable  cities.  Table  111  shows  estimated 
values  of  exempt  property  and  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  wide  variations  in  the  classifications  as  to  ownership 
and  use  of  property  exempted  from  taxation  in  the 
17  cities. 

Variations  in  the  percentage  relationship  of  exempt 
property  to  the  total  of  taxable  and  exempt  property 
in  each  city  are  shown  in  the  table  and  in  chart  21. 

In  the  District  approximately  38  percent  of  the  total 
valuation  of  taxable  and  exempt  real  property  repre- 
sents exempt  property.  Of  this  total  31  percent  is 
property  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  7 
percent  by  the  District  government  and  other  untaxed 
owners. 

The  District,  with  38  percent  of  its  property  exempt, 
is  followed  by  Seattle  with  36  percent  and  New  Orleans 
with  30  percent.  Boston  and  Milwaukee  follow  with 
23  percent  of  their  property  exempt.  Of  the  remaining 
12  cities  reported,  9  have  exempt  property  estimated  at 
from  15  and  21  percent  of  the  value  of  all  real  property, 
2  cities  have  between  10  and  15  percent,  and  Cincinnati 
has  the  lowest  percentage — approximately  9  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  realty  in  that  city. 

Although  the  District  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
tax-exempt  property  to  total  taxable  and  exempt  prop- 
erty, the  taxable  property  values  have  continued  on  a 
fairly  normal  level  since  1930.     In  the  other  17  cities 


Table  11 1. — Comparison  of  assessed  valuations  of  tax-exempt  and  taxable  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable 

cities — 1936 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Tax-exempt  property 

Taxable 

real 
property 

Grand  total, 
tax-exempt 
and  taxable 
real  property 

Percent 

City 

Educational 
(private) 

Charitable 
and  fraterna  1 

Religious 

City 

other  gov- 
ernmental 

other 
exempt 

Total 

to  grand 
total 

District  of  Columbia 

$28,411 

$11, 186 

$45, 136 

$39,  368 

$572,  746 

$13,405 

$710. 252 

$1, 131, 798 

$1, 842, 050 

38.6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  254,  307 
242,  958 
193,  484 
465,  724 
289,  691 

1  1, 383, 145 

896. 130 

1, 089, 015 

1,  490, 187 

1, 170, 848 

652,  699 

785. 806 

923,  498 

612,  874 

348.  566 

•919,871 

724, 120 

366, 828 

373.  770 

"  396.  581 

628.  670 

452,  003 

1, 637, 452 

1, 138, 088 

1,  282,  499 

1,  955,  911 

1, 460,  539 

652.  699 

1, 019, 869 

1, 102, 885 

764,  057 

500, 112 

1, 007. 900 

868,  798 

416,  828 

584,  559 

497. 451 

734,  039 

554, 338 

16  8 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

7,611 

11, 378 

44.  938 

«  46,  538 

8,958 
12, 163 
42, 697 

28,026 
47, 196 
35,  276 
57,  432 

2  166, 857 
92, 850 
(?) 
67,  078 

12, 125 

11,460 

3  336,  429 

30,  267 

19, 381 

18, 438 

6,384 

» 88, 377 

21  3 

Baltimore,  Md    ..              _,.         .        ... 

15,1 

Boston,  Mass 

23.8 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

19.8 

San  Francisco,  Calif.*     . 

Milwaukee,  Wis     _  . 

9,027 

12,  603 

943 

5,731 

19,  502 
5,352 
3,643 
7,756 

27, 300 
27,  269 
23,  378 
12,  096 

151,940 
92,  343 
47, 464 
72,  968 

22,  685 
25,  111 
25,  208 
40, 187 

3,609 
16,  709 
50,  549 
12, 808 

234.  063 
179,  387 
151,183 
151.546 
»  88,  029 
144,  678 
'160,000 
12  210,  789 
100,  870 
105,  369 
102,  335 

23.0 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.' 

16.3 

19.8 

New  Orleans,  La.' 

30.3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8.7 

Newark,  N.  J 

4,154 

10  25, 894 

110,480 

4,149 

16.7 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

12.0 

Seattle,  Wash. 18 _ 

36.1 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

17, 141 
46, 191 
72,  587 

63,  728 
8,547 

iJ  30, 000 
2,628 
2,712 

20.3 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

2.3.111 
6,115 

5,868 
10  20,  921 

19, 023 

14.4 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

18.5 

'  Data  for  1931.    Total  exempt  represents  80  percent  of  Cuyahoga  County  exempt  list. 
2  Includes  $26,720,000  belonging  to  the  board  of  education. 
'  "Other  governmental"  includes  city  property. 
<  Includes  city  schools. 

'  Includes  $41,020,000  public  utility  properties  which  are  taxed  by  the  State  for  State  purposes. 
0  No  appraisiil  of  exempt  property. 
'  Data  are  for  1935. 

«  Data  for  1932— next  valuation  in  1938.    The  values  given  are  "full  and  true."    The  valuations  upon  which  taxes  are  levied  are  approximately  40  percent  of  "full  and  true" 
value. 

0  Data  are  for  1932. 

10  Includes  religious  exempt  property. 

•1  Estimated. 

12  Figure  is  90  percent  of  $234,210,000  exemptions  for  King  County.    Tax-exempt  property  is  assessed  at  100  percent,  nonexempt  property  is  assessed  at  50  percent  of  full  value. 

"  Includes  educational,  charitable  and  fraternal,  and  religious  property. 

"  Includes  value  of  land  and  improvements,  without  deduction  for  mortgage  exemotions.    Hence  the  difference  from  appendix  C,  table  XV. 

"  Full  value. 

Source:  United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Relations  field  survey. 
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there  have  been  marked  reductions  in  assessed  valua- 
tions of  taxable  property.  This  reflects  a  more  favor- 
able condition  in  the  District  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  taxable  property  than  in  the  17 
comparable  cities. 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  EXEMPT 
AND  TAXABLE  REAL  PROPERTY 

IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AND    16    COMPARABLE    CITIES 
1936 
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NOTE  :    SAN    FRANCISCO  HAS   HO   VALUATJOW  OF    TAX  EXEMPT  PROPERTY 
SOURCE  :    US-D,C    FISCAL  RELATIONS   FIELO    STUDY 


Chabt  21. 

Exemption  of  Federal 
Property  from  Taxes 

Since  property  of  the  Federal  Government  consti- 
tutes the  leading  category  of  tax-exempt  property  in 
the  District,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  taxable 
status  of  such  property  generally  and  to  the  character 
of  the  property. 

Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding property  owned  directly  or  through  subordinate 
agencies,  may  not  be  taxed  by  any  State  or  any  other 
political  subdivision,  except  as  Congress  consents,  and 
then  only  in  strict  conformity  with  the  restrictions 
attached  to  its  consent. 

Statutes  providing  for  payments  to  States  or  local 
subdivisions  have  been  analyzed  by  John  G.  Hemdon, 
Jr.,  who  is  in  charge  of  an  official  study  of  the  inventory 
of  Federal  property  in  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  acts  of  Congress  provide  for  turning 
over  to  State  or  local  governments  various  percentages 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  materials  or  services  from 
Federal  lands.  Sales  of  timber,  oil,  hay,  surplus  wild- 
life, and  surplus  electric  power,  as  well  as  grazing  rents, 
are  included  in  such  provisions.  The  statutory  provi- 
sions are  enumerated  in  a  note  below.' 


'  (a)  Five  Percent  Public  Land  Fund  Acts  (U.  S.  C,  title  31,  see.  7)1). 

(b)  Wagon  Road  Grant,  Lands  and  Timber;  Ccos  and  Douglas  Counties,  Oregon; 
act  of  Feb.  2fi,  1918  (40  Stat.  1179). 

(c)  Royalties  from  oil  and  g;is  wells;  act  of  Mar.  4,  1923  (U.  S.  C,  title  30,  sco.  237). 

(d)  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  Act  of  Mar.  1,  1933  (■17  Stat.  1418). 
(c)  Grazing  Act  of  June  2S,  1934  (48  Stat.  12G9). 

(J)  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1921)  (U.  S.  C,  title  30,  sec.  191). 

10765G— 37 8 


Under  the  Slum  Clearance  and  Low  Cost  Housing 
Project  Act  of  June  29,  1936,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  slum-clearance  and  low-cost  housing 
projects.  The  Resettlement  Administration  also  may 
enter  into  such  agreements,  in  accordance  %\-ith  the  act 
of  June  29,  1936,  dealing  ^\^th  resettlement  and  rural 
rehabilitation  projects.  Both  acts  require  that  the 
sums  to  be  paid  shall  be  fixed  in  contractual  agreements 
and  shall  be  based  "upon  the  cost  of  the  public  or 
municipal  services  to  be  supplied  for  the  benefit  of 
such  project  or  the  persons  residing  on  or  occupying 
such  premises,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  such  State  or  subdivision  or  other 
taxing  unit  from  such  project."  Receipts  derived  from 
operation  of  the  projects  are  made  available,  in  addition 
to  appropriated  funds,  for  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.* 

An  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  delivered  on 
June  23, 1936,  on  the  provisions  of  the  Resettlement  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Projects  Act,  said  in  part: 

Real  property  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  In  the  first  group  may  be  placed  tracts  of 
land,  which  are  ordinarily  known  as  Federal  reservations, 
and  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  sovereignty 
and  the  Congress  has  exclusive  power  to  legislate,  under 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
second  category  may  be  placed  lands  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  only  a  proprietary  title,  and  over  which 
the  State  retains  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  [rcsettlonent  and  i-ural  rehabilitation  projects)  is  to 
place  lands  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  for  resettle- 
ment or  rural  rehabilitation  projects  into  the  second  cla.ss 
of  properties.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  to  enable 
persons  living  in  such  localities  to  be  accorded  police  and 
other  protection  bj'  the  local  authorities,  and  to  retain  their 
right  of  suffrage  and  other  privileges.  This  result  would  not 
be  reached  if  the  properties  became  Federal  reservations  in 
the  constitutional  sense. 

Federal  credit  agencies  are  subject,  imder  express 
statutory  provisions,  to  State  and  local  taxes  on  their 
real  properties,  most  of  which  tliej*  acquire  through 
failure  of  the  debtor  to  fulfill  liis  obligation.  Tlicse 
agencies  are: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Production  Credit  Corporations. 

Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 

Neither  the  housing,  resettlement,  nor  credit  agency- 
properties  are  used  for  essential  goverunientiil  i)urpiiPos. 

[g)  Production  and  ro-id  taxes  on  behalf  of  Osago  Indians,  act  of  Atar.  3,  1921  (41 
Stat.  1249). 

(ft)  .'Vet  for  the  relief  of  rcitriolod  Indians. 

(i)  National  Forests  Fund  Act  (U.  S.  C  title  18,  sees.  SCO.  .V)l). 

(jf)  Proportion  of  proceeds  of  National  forostj— Ariiona  and  New  Mexico  Act  of 
June  20,  lUKI  (;)U  Stilt.  501). 

(H)  AmcndMiont  of  tlio  Migratory  Dlrd  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  Mar.  IS,  1034.  act 
of  June  l!),  193.1. 

(f)  Stinmhiling  ncriuisitinn,  dovolopmont,  and  nianaKemonl  of  Stale  fore-ils  and 
coordinating  Federal  and  State  activities  ill  national  proftrani  of  forest  land  manage- 
ment—Fulinor  .\ct  of  Aug.  2fl,  1935. 

(m)  Federal  Power  Act  of  Aili:.  20,  1935  (19  .St;.t.  SI5). 

(n)  Percent  of  llio  gross iirixwcls  for  I l:i<  .sale  of  |Hi\vor  Boncnted— Tonnossoo  Valley 
Authority  Act,  :is  ainended  by  Public  Act  No.  41.'.  74111  CoiiR. 

»  United  States  Session  Laws  19.30  l74th  Cong.,  2il  sc's),  pt.  1,  ch.  SOO,  p.  VM,  and 
cl).  808,  p.  2036. 
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Table  IIJ. — Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  and  (ax-exempt  real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1930-37 

[Amouuts  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 

Total  taxable 
and  exempt 

Taxable 

Total  exempt 

Exempt  owned  by 
United  States 

Exempt  owned  by 
District  of  Columbia 

Other  exempt 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1930 

$1,770,737 
1,  829,  070 
1, 860, 445 
1, 882, 376 
1,856,423 
1,  821,  987 
1,  842, 050 
1,  953,  461 

$1, 182, 463 
1,211,163 
1,226,692 
1,  229,  360 
1, 168,  252 
1,132,828 
1, 131,  798 
1, 144,  457 

67 
66 
66 
65 
63 
62 
62 
59 

$588,  273 
617,  907 
633, 753 
653,  017 
688, 171 
689, 159 
710,  252 
809, 004 

33 
34 
34 

35 
37 
38 
38 
41 

$478, 706 
500, 136 
504, 398 
518,  065 
554, 471 
556,'l41 
572,  746 

1  648,  791 

27 
27 
27 
28 
30 
31 
31 
33 

$29, 840 
34, 017 
36, 087 
37,  285 
36,  751 
36, 873 
39, 368 

3  60,  797 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

$79,  727 
83, 754 
93, 267 
97,  667 
96, 950 
96, 138 
98, 138 
99,  416 

4 

1931    

5 

1932 

5 

1933                      .  .. 

5 

1934 - 

5 

1935 

5 

1936                            

5 

1937                                               .  .           

5 

1  Of  this  amount  $4,575,000  in  land  and  $5,134,000  in  improvements  are  permanently  used  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2  The  increase  over  1936  is  due  to  reassessments  of  school  buildings  and  other  properties  that  had  not  been  assessed  for  several  years, 
and  and  $23,000  in  improvements  that  are  permanently  used  by  the  United  States. 


The  total  amount  includes  $310,000  in 


Sources:  1930-35— "The  Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1935."    1936-37- 
used  by  the  District  and  District  property  used  by  the  United  States  are  from  the  District  auditor. 

Their  benefits  accrue  directly  to  specific  individuals 
and  groups  in  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  moreover,  that  the  properties 
subject  to  taxes  or  to  agreements  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  not  only  are  properties  held  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  proprietary  capacity,  without 
sovereign  control,  but  also  are  intended  to  be  self- 
maintaining.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  housing 
and  resettlement  projects,  the  payments  are  to  be  based 
on  the  cost  of  services  received,  rather  than  upon  the 
value  or  income  of  the  property,  and  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  compensating  local  benefits  yielded  by  the 
projects. 

Federal  Property  in  the  District 

Approximately  29  percent  of  the  present  land  area  of 
the  District  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  major  divisions  of  ownership  in  1936,  as  shown  in 
greater  detail  in  table  4A  in  section  4  of  this  report,  are 
as  follows: 


-District  assessor,  letter  of  Oct.  19, 1936.    Data  on  United  States  property 


Ownership  or  use 

Acres 

Percent  of 
land  area 

Owned  by  United  States 

11,212.86 
1, 038. 77 
1, 600.  31 
7,  500. 00 

17,  799.  55 

28.7 

Owned  by  District  government 

Owned  and  used  for  other  tax-exempt  purposes       .        ._    . 

2.7 
4. 1 

Dedicated  streets 

19. 1 

45.4 

39, 151.  49 
5, 164.  83 

100.0 

Area  under  water ,_    ._  ,      _  . 

Total  area  of  District 

44,  316.  32 

In  terms  of  value  the  Federal  holdings  with  the  im- 
provements upon  them  were  reported  by  the  District 
assessor  as  equaling  in  1936  approximately  one-third  of 
the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  and  exempt  real  estate 
in  the  District. 

Changes  since  1930  in  the  total  valuation  of  taxable 
and  tax-exempt  real  property  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  other  owners  are  shown  in  table  llJ. 

The  valuation  of  property  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment holds  title  increased  from  $478,706,000  in  1930 
to  $518,065,000  in  1933  and  $648,791,000  in  1936. 
Distribution  of  the  aggregate  valuation  between  land 
and  improvements,  as  reported  by  the  District  assessor, 
was  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars): 


Class 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1936-37 

Land _  . 

$300,  429 
178,  277 

$333,  349 
184,  716 

$342, 161 

Improvements... 

306,  B30 

Total. 

478,  706 

518, 065 

648,791 

The  valuation  of  $648,791,000  for  1936-37  comprises 
$342,161,000  for  land  and  $306,630,000  for  improve- 
ments, distributed  as  shown  in  table  llK.  Nearly 
half  of  the  Federally  owned  area,  with  less  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  value,  is  classified  by  the  District  assessor  as 
"miscellaneous"  property.  This  category,  as  listed  by 
the  assessor,  includes  the  following  groups  of  properties: 

(1)  Jail,  Gallinger  Hospital,  and  other  buildings  adjacent 
thereto  ($3,818,210). 

(2)  Arboretum  ($462,776). 

(3)  Anacostia  Park,  north  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  District 
line  ($1,061,132). 

(4)  Arizona  Avenue  Parkway  ($247,432). 

(5)  Fort  sites  and  approaches  included  in  Fort  Drive 
($941,509). 


Table  1  IK. 


-Assessor's  valuation  of  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — 1936 


Designation 


Capitol  sectipn 

White  House  section 

Mall  and  monument  group 

Triangle  group 

Interior  Department  group. 

Large  parks _ 

Small  V)arks 

Water  plants 

Institutions 

Special  sites... 

Miscellaneous 

Total  owned  by  Federal  Govern 
ment 


I>and  area, 
in  thou- 
sands of 
square 
feet 


0,507 
3,946 
11,595 

2,  102 
2,315 

131,261 

3,  075 
14, 082 

5,  964 
72,713 
234.  272 


488, 432 


Estimated  assessed  valua- 
tion (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Total 


$116,672 
108.  662 
88,  265 
95,  3.58 
10, 054 
69.  522 
21,931 
18,215 
32, 12IJ 
48, 910 
43,  082 


1 648,  791 


Land 


$40,  714 
80,  231 
55,  793 
32, 159 

6,  842 
48,  579 
21,  434 

2,499 
14. 882 
17,  376 
21,  652 


342,  161 


Improve- 
ments 


$75, 958 
28,431 
32,  472 
63, 199 
9,212 
10,943 
497 
15,  716 
17,238 
31,534 
21,430 


306,  630 


1  The  estimated  value  of  federally  owned  property  actually  used  for  Federal  govern- 
mental purposes  is  appro.\imately  .$385,285,000,  of  which  $147,688,000  is  for  land  and 
$237,597,000  for  improvements,  as  explained  in  the  text  of  this  section. 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  District  Assessor. 
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(6)  Water  front  after  transfer  of  District  improvements  to 
the  District,  August  26,  1936  ($1,826,000). 

(7)  Miscellaneous  group  A  (Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
$506,351;  Chain  bridge,  $225,000;  and  various  other  parcels — 
group  total,  $1,509,215). 

C8)  Miscellaneous  group  B  (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, $7,588,352;  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Thirteenth  and 
B  Streets,  $1,955,248;  filtration  plant,  $5,186,119;  concrete 
warehouse,  Seventh  and  D  streets,  $1,684,107;  and  various 
other  parcels,  $741,329— group  total,  $17,155,155). 

(9)  Many  scattered  and  small  holdings,  not  enumerated 
($16,059,592). 

The  list  of  Federal  properties  includes  many  pieces 
of  land  and  numerous  improvements  which  are  not 
used  solely  or  primarily  for  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Some  properties  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  used  largely  and  in  some  cases  wholly 
by  residents  of  the  District.  This  group  includes  the 
following  items  at  least  (amounts  in  thousands  of 
dollars) : 


Parcels 

Total 
valuation 

Land 

Improve- 
ments 

Large  and  small  parks,  circles,  and  squares  at 
intersections  of  main  streets             

$93, 202 

87, 671 
23, 401 
9,709 

$79, 458 

80, 117 
3,792 
4,575 

$13, 744 

Reservations  (Old  Botanic  Reservation,  Botanic 
Garden,  Ellipse,  Monument  Grounds,  Agri- 
culture Grounds)  -         ~ 

7,  B54 

Filtration  and  water  service  plants 

19, 609 

Federal  property  used  by  District  govemment-. 

5,134 

Total — 

213,  983 

167,  942 

46,041 

In  addition,  various  institution  properties,  although 
owned  by  the  United  States,  are  used  jointly  by  the 
District  and  Federal  Governments.  These  include 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $11,662,000,  comprising 
$2,784,000  for  land  and  $8,878,000  for  improvements. 
It  is  estimated,  as  explained  in  section  8  of  this  report, 
that  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  is  used  to  the 
extent  of  about  76  percent  by  the  District  government, 
and  that  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys  and  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  are  so  used  to  the  extent  of  about 
60  percent.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimated  allocations, 
the  value  applicable  to  the  District  government  is  esti- 
mated, at  $1,883,000  for  the  lands  and  $5,447,000  for 
the  improvements,  a  total  of  $7,330,000.  Gallinger 
Hospital,  the  National  Training  School  for  Girls,  and 
certain  other  institutions  are  used  almost  entirely  for 
District  purposes.  The  valuation  fixed  for  these  insti- 
tutions is  $4,945,000,  including  $1,328,000  for  land  and 
$3,617,000  for  improvements. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  grounds  are 
used  extensively  by  District  residents,  although  the 
extent  of  local  benefits  has  not  been  estimated.  It  is 
valued  at  $15,198,000  for  land  and  $6,360,000  for  im- 
provements, a  total  of  $21,558,000.  Other  properties 
which  are  not  used  wholly  for  Federal  Government 
purposes  are  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  Wtilter 
Reed  Hospital,  Red  Cross,  and  Pan  American  Union. 
They  are  valued  at  $15,690,000,  of  wliich  $8,122,000 
represents  land  and  $7,568,000  represents  imiirovements. 

The  aggregate  of  tlie  valuations  upon  the  foregoing 
properties  is  $263,506,000,  com])risuig  $194,473,000 
for  land  and  $69,033,000  for  improvements.  If  this 
amount  be  deducted  as  rei)resenthig  roughly  \\w  ])r()per- 


ties  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  but  not  used 
exclusiveh'  for  Federal  business,  there  remains  as  the 
valuation  of  propertv  used  for  Federal  business  a  total 
of  $385,285,000.  Of  this,  $147,688,000  represents  land 
and  $237,597,000  improvements. 

Determination  of  the  actual  uses  of  Federal  land  and 
other  propert}'  in  the  District  is  made  difficult  because 
the  District  assessor  does  not  have  the  statutorv  author- 
ity or  dut}^  to  keep  detailed  records  of  such  Federal 
property  and  because  there  is  no  central  Federal  prop- 
erty section  with  the  duty  of  compiling  and  keeping  a 
record  and  mventory  of  Federal  holdings  in  the  District 
or  of  their  value.  Consequently,  although  the  data  on 
the  ownersliip  and  value  of  Federal  property,  as  re- 
ported by  the  District  assessor  and  presented  here, 
are  as  complete  as  can  t)e  obtained  from  existing  records. 
they  may  not  be  accurate  in  all  details. 

It  would  seem  that  the  duty  of  keeping  complete 
and  pei-petual  records  of  Federal  properties  and  of 
reporting  on  theh  use  and  value  should  be  placed 
definitely  in  an  existing  Federal  agency.  Tlie  Division 
of  Space  Control  of  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  now  engaged  in  a  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  all  property'  owned  by  the  I'nited 
States  throughout  tlie  country.  Tliis  division  coidd 
serve  effectively  as  the  central  Federal  property  section. 
In  this  capacity  it  would  maintain  records  on  tl:e 
ownership,  uses,  and  value  of  all  Federal  properties 
in  the  District  and  make  periodic  reports  for  the  use  of 
the  Federal  and  District  offices  and  for  general  infor- 
mation purposes. 

Increase  in  Federal  Property 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  District  has  come  about 
through  the  purchase  of  additional  land  and  construc- 
tion of  new  governmental  buildings.  A  report  of  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury-  Department 
shows  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  purchases  of  land  and 
consti'uction  of  new  Federal  buildings  since  1927  is 
$130,985,045.  The  distribution  of  these  costs  during 
the  5-3'ear  periods  from  1927  to  1936,  inclusive,  is  as 
follows: 


1927-31 
(S  years) 

1932-36 
(Syeare) 

1927-M 

(10  years) 

Post  of  land                      -. ._....- 

527,693,404 
26. 883, 489 

r,  872, 303 
68,  SSiS.  849 

ns,»vs.7a? 

Cost  of  construction     .              ...- .- 

9\  419. 338 

Total               

44, 876. 893 

76.408,152 

13fl.g6S,OtS 

To  provide  for  new  and  enlarged  Federal  services 
in  the  District,  the  Fedenil  Goveriiinent  has  jirovided 
space  in  Government  buildings  and  has  le:ised  additional 
space  in  privately  owned  buildings  within  the  District. 
.(  report  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  National 
Park  -Service,  Government  Space  ("ontn)l  Division. 
sliows  that  the  total  amount  of  space  owned  and  leased 
!)y  the  Federal  (lovernment  in  the  Dislict  ha.s  increased 
from  api)roximafely  9,730,101  scjunre  *^eet  in  102S  to 
11,S5S,492  square  feet  in  1932,  to  15,S,«!4.947  square 
feet  in  1935  and  to  15,977,2S2  stpiare  feet  in  1936. 
Tliese   totals  are  exclusive  of  space  in   the  following 
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buildings  or  groups  of  buildings,  which  are  not  reported 
to  the  Government  Space  Control  Division: 

The  Army  War  College 

The  Capitol 

The  Capitol  Power  Plant 

The  City  Post  Office  and  its  branches  (except  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Station) 

The  Congressional  Library 

The  Executive  Mansion 

The  Executive  Offices 

The  House  Office  Buildings 

The  Senate  Office  Building 

The  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  Supreme  Court  Building 
Space  owned  and  leased  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1935  and  as  of  October 
31,  1936,  is  reported  by  the  Government  Space  Control 
Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  follows 
(in  square  feet): 


Owned  by  United  States. 
Leased  by  United  States. 

Total - , 


1935 


13,121,738 
2,  723,  209 


15,  844,  947 


Oct.  31,  1936 


13, 121,  738 
2,  855,  544 


15,  977,  282 


Exemption  of  District  Property 
Outside  Its  Boundaries 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  rural  environment  for 
certain  institutions,  the  District  government  has  pur- 
chased property  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  District  auditor  has  furnished  a 
list  of  such  properties  which  is  set  forth  in  table  llL. 
Although  purchases  of  such  property  were  made  by 
the  District,  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  actual 
title  to  all  the  property  excepting  the  quarry  in  Mary- 
land. Under  this  arrangement,  the  properties  are 
exempt  automatically  from  State  and  local  taxes  in 
these  States,  the  rule  of  exemption  of  Federal  property 
being  applied  as  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  No 
actual  valuation  has  been  made  of  the  property  or  of 
the  amount  of  tax  exemption,  but  the  cost  of  the  lands 
and  improvements  approximates  $6,415,000. 


District  Valuation  of 
Real  Property 

Table  II  of  appendix  C  shows  in  detail  the  changes 
in  assessed  valuations  of  taxable  property,  tax  rates, 
and  property  taxes  extended  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  fiscal  years  1923  to  1937  inclusive.     These 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  TAXABLE  AND  EXEMPT  REAL  PROPERTY 

IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
FISCAL    YEARS,  1930-1937 


TAXABLE    PBOPEBTy  US    EKEUPT     PBOPERTt      0 C.  EXEMPT     PHOPERTT   OTHER   EXEMPT    PROPERTY 

SOURCE       COMPILED    FROM    DATA    SUPPLIED    BY    DISTRICT   ASSESSOR 


Chart  22. 

data  have  been  obtained  from  the  reports  on  the 
finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  years  to 
1935  and  from  information  furnished  by  the  District 
auditor  and  District  assessor  for  the  fiscal  years  1936 
and  1937, 

Data  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  sources  on 
the  division  between  taxable  and  tax-exempt  real 
property  in  the  assessments  of  the  District  for  the 
years  1930  to  1937,  inclusive.  These  are  shown  in 
table  llJ  and  also  in  chart  22. 


Table  IIL. — Property  located  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  owned  and  used  by  the  District  of  Columbia 


Department 


Location 


Designation 


Date 
acquired 


Area 
(acres) 


Cost  of 
land 


Cost  of 
buildings 


Board  of  Public  Welfare: 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

District  Training  School _ 

National  Training  School  for  Girls... 

Reformatory... 

Workhouse 

City  Refuse  Division: 

Garbage  Reduction  Plant 

Garbage  disposal 

Purchasing  OfEce: 

Stone  Quarry 


Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.. 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

Fairfax  County,  Va.. 

Fairfax  County,  Va 


Prince  William  County,  Va. 
Prince  William  County,  Va. 

Montgomery  County,  Md.. 


Total. 


Glendale 

John  Rose  Farm... 
Snowden  &  Welch. 

Lee  District 

Lee  District 


Cock  Pit  Point 

Featherstone  Farms., 


Beall's  Goodwill. 


1930 

1923 

1923 

1911-28 

1910-34 

1927 
1922 

1898 


216 

857 

130 

,369 

,168 

446 
350 


4,542 


$57, 900. 
38, 000. 
32,  500. 
34,  353. 
30, 848. 

25, 000. 
12, 000. 


1, 000. 00 


231,  602.  68 


$2, 398, 712. 02 

365,  896.  26 

46,  345.  03 

1,  960,  045. 00 

1,  361,  880.  00 

50, 000. 00 


6, 182, 878. 31 


NoTB.— Title  to  all  the  land  is  in  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  quarry  at  Dickerson,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
Source:  Information  furnished  by  the  District  Auditor. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  and  tax-exempt 
property  in  the  District  has  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $1,770,737,000  in  1930  to  $1,953,461,000  in 
1937.  Taxable  real  property  was  assessed  at 
$1,182,463,000  in  1930  and  $1,144,457,000  in  1937,  a 
decrease  of  only  about  $38,000,000  or  sh'ghtly  less  than 
3  percent. 

During  this  period  the  assessed  value  of  exempt  real 
property  increased  from  33  percent  to  41  percent  of  the 
grand  total  of  taxable  and  exempt  prop"erty.  This 
increase  has  been  brought  about  largely  through  the 
increases  in  Federal  property  and  in  smaller  amounts 
by  acquisitions  by  the  District  government  and  by 
private  educational,  religious,  charitable,  and  similar 
institutions. 

The  percentage  of  exem.pt  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  total  taxable  and  exempt  property 
in  the  District  increased  from  27  percent  in  1930  to  33 
percent  in  1937,  as  the  value  of  the  Federal  property 
rose  from  approximately  $478,706,000  to  $648,791,000. 
As  previously  indicated,  approximately^  $263,506,000 
of  the  valuation  for  1937  represents  land  and  improve- 
ments owned  by  the  Federal  Government  but  used  for 
parks,  reservations,  and  institutions  used  wholly  or 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  as  a  community. 

The  statistics  of  property  valuations  reported  by  the 
District  assessor  show  not  only  that  has  there  been  no 


appreciable  decline  in  the  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  the  District  corresponding  to  that  in  other  com- 
parable cities  and  throughout  the  countrs^  siuce  1930, 
but  also  that  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  and  tax- 
exempt  property  in  the  District  has  actually  increased 
since  1930.  The  increase  in  property  owned  bj'  the 
Federal  Government  is  reflected  in  the  aggregate 
assessed  value  of  taxable  and  exempt  property,  and 
the  value  of  the  remaining  property  has  maintained  a 
stable  level.  This  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  table  llJ, 
and  also  in  the  comparative  indices  of  taxable  property 
assessments  in  the  District  and  17  cities  of  comparu])le 
size  in  table  llF. 

The  facts  presented  on  changes  in  valuations  of 
exempt  and  taxable  properties  in  the  District  reflect  the 
better  property  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  District, 
and  also  the  experience  in  almost  eveiy  city  in  this 
country  where  private  lands  and  unprovemcnts  are 
purchased  for  public  purposes.  In  addition  to  liigher 
prices  paid  for  property  purchased  for  governmental 
uses,  the  expenditures  made  for  improvements  on 
such  properties  enhance  the  value  of  all  other  property 
and  add  to  the  unearned  increment  of  other  property 
owners  in  the  community.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
taxable  property  valuations  and  the  wealth  of  the 
community. 
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Ratio  and  Lump-Sum  Methods 
Of  Federal  Contribution 

The  ratio  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  assumes  that  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  District  aft'airs  will  be  a  fixed 
proportion  year  by  year,  regardless  of  changing  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  lump-sum  method 
assumes  that  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  local  aft'airs  will  be  represented  by  a  certain  specified 
amount,  also  regardless  of  changing  conditions.  In  the 
past  determuiations  of  Federal  contribution  under 
either  method  have  disregarded  the  extent  of  special 
services  rendered  each  government  by  the  other. 
Furthermore,  such  determinations  have  not  been 
based  upon  an  investigation  of  whether  the  presence  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  District  is  placing  an 
undue  burden  of  local  governmental  costs  upon  Dis- 
trict residents.  Neither  the  ratio  nor  'the  lump-sum 
method  of  contribution  has  been  founded  upon  basic 
facts  or  equitable  principles  Vhich  should  govern  fiscal 
relations  between  the  two  Governments. 

Principle  of  Comparative  Costs 

One  of  the  major  principles  which  should  govern  the 
fiscal  relationships  between  the  District  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  that  District  residents  and  tax- 
payers should  not  bear  a  burden  of  governmental  cost 
for  like  services  substantially  in  excess  of  that  in  similar 
American  communities. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  District  is  burdened 
with  governmental  costs  in  excess  of  those  borne  bv 
comparable  cities,  and  that  the  excess  is  necessitated 
by  the  services  performed  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  develop  data  relating 
to  comparative  governmental  cost  payments  for  nor- 
mal services  in  the  District  and  the  other  municipalities 
in  order  to  discover  actual  comparative  levels  of  go\  - 
ernmental  expenditures. 

Census  Bureau  Financial  Statistics 

Data  collected  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Census  in  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  and  Financial 
Statistics  of  States  have  been  used  exclusively  in  the 
development  of  this  comparison.  These  financial  sta- 
tistics have  been  collected  and  compiled  in  a  fairly 
uniform  manner  and  are  more  accurate  than  information 
supplied  by  any  other  source. 

These  financial  statistics  include  both  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  cost  payments.  Governmental 
cost  payments  include  all  costs  incurred  for  carrying 
on  the  various  activities  of  government,  such  as  pro- 
tecting persons,  property,  or  health,  and  are  readily 
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divisible  into  expenses,  or  operation  and  maintenance, 
interest  on  debt,  and  capital  outlays. 

Nongovernmental  cost  payments  are  bookl^eeping 
entries  of  transfers,  investment  turnover,  and  similar 
items.  They  are  meaningless  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  cost  payments.  In  the  words  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census-^ 

Nongovernmental-cost  payments  do  not  result  in  a 
decrease  in  the  net  value  of  municipal  assets.  ...  No 
detail  is  shown  for  nonrevenue  receipts  and  nongovern- 
mental-cost payments,  but  they  include  (1)  receipts  from 
the  issue  and  payment  for  the  cancelation  of  debt  obliga- 
tions; (2)  receipts  for  and  payments  to  other  civil  divisions; 

(3)  receipts  and  payments  on   account  of  private  trusts; 

(4)  receipts    and    payments    on    account    of    investments; 

(5)  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  supplies;  (6)  receipts 
on  account  of  sales,  or  insurance,  or  services  performed  that 
are  offsets  to  the  cost  of  construction,  and  payments  "for 
construction  that  are  offset  by  receipts  from  sales  or  adjust- 
ments; (7)  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  refunds; 
and  (8)  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  general 
transfers.' 

The  gross  figures  of  governmental  cost  payments  in 
the  census  reports  contain  certain  extraneous  and  non- 
comparable  items  which  must  be  removed  if  comparable 
totals  are  to  be  derived.  These  deductions  are 
explained  in  full  in  a  later  division  of  this  section. 

The  per-capita  governmental  cost  payments  have 
been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  revised  population 
estimates  furnished  by  the  Population  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  population  figures  here 
used  are  shown  in  table  XXXIII  of  appendix  C. 

Nature  of  Local 
And  State  Cost  Payments- 
Cost  payments  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  cities  are  in  reality  cost  payments  of  all 
local  governmental  jurisdictions  operating  within  cit)' 
limits.  The  figures  include  not  only  city  expenditures, 
but  prorated  portions  of  the  cost  payments  of  county 
and  other  overlapping  local  subdivisions,  such  as  school, 
park,  and  sanitary  districts  covering  all  or  part  of  the 
city  area.  The  portions  are  prorated  b}^  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  on  assessed  valuation  ratios. 

In  order  to  obtain  totals  in  the  other  cities  com- 
parable to  the  District  as  both  a  local  and  a  State 
government,  State  payments  have  been  combined  with 
local  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  population  by  adding 
together  local  payments  per-capita  and  State  payments 
per  capita.  This  method  assumes  that  State  costs 
benefit  all  inhabitants  alike,  and  that  State  revenue 
burdens  rest  on  municipalities  and  rural  areas  equally. 
Actiially,  cities  j)ay  proportionately  larger  shares  of 
State  revenues  than  do  rural  districts.     Proration  on  a 


'  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1930,  p.  29.     These  non- 
governmental cost  payments  are  also  called  nominal  or  transfer  cost  payments. 
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population  basis  therefore  understates  the  burdens  of 
the  cities. 

Deductions  From  Reported 
Total  Cost  Payments 

Table  XVII  of  appendix  C  presents  first  the  gross 
local  and  State  governmental  cost  payments  in  the 
District  and  the  17  other  cities  for  1923-35,  inclusive, 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  table 
also  contains  the  per-capita  amounts  computed  there- 
from— local.  State,  and  total,  and  finally  the  deductions 
necessary  to  place  all  the  municipalities  upon  a  com- 
parable base. 

The  first  deduction  consists  of  cost  payments  for 
public  service  enterprises. 

Under  the  designation  "puhlic  service  eiiterprisPK"  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  includes  tliosc  onterpi-ises  or  hranciies 
of  municipal  service  which  are  established  and  maintained 
by  city  governments  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  public, 
or  the  puljlic  and  the  city,  with  some  utilit.v  or  service,  such 
as  water,  electricity,  or  gas.- 

Payments  for  these  purposes  have  nothing  to  do  with 
general  governmental  costs. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  the  cost  payments 
for  public  service  enterprises  separately  from  general 
departmental  cost  payments  in  the  categories  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  capital  outlays,  but  not  in 
the  interest  classification.  The  portion  of  interest  cost 
allocable  to  general  departments  has  been  estimated  by 
applying  the  ratio  of  general  department  capital  outlays 
to  total  capital  outlays  for  all  years.  Using  tliis  method, 
the  resultant  estimates  tend  to  understate  general 
government  interest  payments,  as  public  service  debt 
usually  bears  a  lower  interest  rate  than  do  general 
governmental  obligations. 

The  second  deduction  is  of  a  bookkeeping  nature. 
There  appear  in  the  Bureau  of  Census  financial  reports 
on  the  local  governments  and  the  States  certain  items 
of  transfers  by  one  to  the  other,  usually  termed  "sub- 
ventions." For  the  purposes  of  consolidation  these 
items  have  been  eliminated  in  order  to  remove  any 
duplications  or  cost  inflations.  The  amounts  received 
by  the  local  governments  as  subventions  from  i\\c 
vStates  for  various  purposes  have  been  deducted  from 
the  State  cost  payments. 

Similarly,  in  the  figures  for  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  there  are  rej^orted  and  in- 
cluded amolmts  received  by  the  State  government 
from  local  school  boards.  These  transfers  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  governmental  cost  payments  of 
these  cities. 

The  third  deduction  concerns  Federal  aid  for  relief. 
Included  in  both  the  receipts  and  paynients  reportcfl 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  amou-nts  distributed 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  local  governments  for 
I'elief  purposes.  Such  items  appeared  in  the  years 
(luring  whicli  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  the 
Federal  I-i]mergency  Relief  Administration  were  in 
existence,  and  tlien  only  in  those  States  which  had 
their  own  machinery  for  (listril)uting  Federal  i-elief 
moneys.  These  subventions  have  varied  markedly 
among  the  cities  and  since  meeting  the  cost  of  Federal 
relief  is  not  a  local  or  ccmxmunity  problem,  the  expendi- 

»  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Finaneiul  Statistics  of  Cities,"  1U30,  p.  21). 


tures  of  Federal  aid  have  been  deducted  wherever  they 
appear  in  the  Bureau  of  Census  statistics  of  the  cities 
compared. 

The  last  group  of  items  deducted  represents  the  costs 
of  State  activities,  which  are  not  carried  on  by  the  Dis- 
trict government.  The  first  class  of  such  activities  is 
development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  into  (1)  agri- 
cultural, (2)  forestry,  (3)  fish  and  game,  and  (4) 
geological  and  topographical  surveys.  This  group  has 
been  deducted  in  its  entirety  from  the  total  cost  pay- 
ments of  the  respective  States. 

All  expenditures  of  State  governments  for  highways 
also  have  been  deducted  on  the  assumption  that  these 
costs  cover  the  construction  of  rural  highways  only. 
There  are  no  real  rural  highways  within  the  District. 
Justification  of  this  deduction  is  not  clean-cut,  however, 
because  ordinarilj^  nu-al  highway's  do  not  exist  within 
the  other  cities  either.  The  Baltimore  motorist  driv- 
ing outside  his  city  travels  upon  rural  roads  for  whicli 
he  helps  to  pay,  while  the  District  motorist  leaves  his 
city  to  drive  upon  highways  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  adjoining  States. 

The  third  class  of  items  deducted  from  State  cost 
payments  is  reported  by  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Census  under 
the  heading  of  Miscellaneous.  Scattered  throughout 
the  cost  payments  of  States  are  minor  activities  not 
performed  by  the  District  government,  such  as  elections, 
fish  and  game  wardens,  regulation  of  the  sale  of  securi- 
ities,  factory  inspection,  and  inspection  of  mines  and 
quarries.  Since  these  items  appear  in  various  major 
divisions  or  groups  into  which  the  Bureau  summarizes 
cost  payments,  their  removal  individually  would  be  a 
complicated  task,  requiring  special  breakdowns  and 
involved  calculations  and  adjustments  eacli  year. 
Analysis  of  the  total  expenditures  for  tiiese  minor 
acti\aties  showed  that  their  sums  were  less  than  miscel- 
laneous cost  payments,  in  all  States,  for  all  years. 
Accordingly,  State  payments  for  miscellaneous  activ- 
ities have  been  deducted  in  their  stead  as  a  simple 
means  of  effecting  a  similar  result  equitable  to  the 
District.  The  method  treats  the  District  more  than 
fairly  because  it  reduces  the  cost  payments  of  tlie 
cities  other  than  tiie  District  below  what  would  he 
j)recisely  determined   totals. 

Estimated  Totals 
In  the  Later  Years 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  collected  and  reported 
local  cost  payments  for  the  eptire  jieriod  covered,  1923 
to  1935,  inclusive.  State  cost  payments,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  collected  by  the  Bureau  for  10  of  the 
Stales  through  1932  and  for  3,  through  IIKU.  Beyoiul 
these  years  no  State  figures  are  available  at  the  j)resent 
tinu'.  Therefore  it  has  been  necessary  to  estimate  the 
State  cost  payments  i)er  capita  for  the.^e  later  years  in 
order  to  obtnin  combiiu'd  State  and  li>cal  totals. 

The  method  of  effecting  this  projection  for  gonoral 
dep.irtinental  operation  and  maintenan<e  and  capital 
outlays  was  as  follows:  The  ratio  of  local  payments  per 
cai)ita  to  total  paynuMits  per  ca|)ita  was  calculated, 
for  each  city,  during  the  period  192S  32  or  192S  31, 
depending  upon  the  latest  year  in  which  the  aitnal  total 
was  availid)le.     This  ratio  wa,s  then   divided   into   the 
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reported  local  payments  per  capita  during  each,  of  the 
years  in  which  State  payments  were  not  collected. 

The  actual  local  payments  per  capita  were  found  to 
be  more  than  80  percent  of  total  local  and  State  per- 
capita  costs  in  the  years  during  which  both  local  and 
State  figures  were  collected.  Consequently,  the  esti- 
mates in  the  years  during  which  State  payments  were 
not  available  in  reality  applied  to  only  20  percent  of  the 
total,  80  percent  of  the  estimated  total  being  actual 
figures. 

In  projecting  interest  payments  per  capita  the  same 
method  was  used  except  that  the  resultant  estimates 
were  smoothed  or  rounded  off  slightly  because  it  is 
probable  that  actual  interest  payments  are  more  uniform 
from  year  to  year  than  the  unadjusted  estimates  would 
indicate. 

At  the  time  the  above  data  were  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  local  cost  payments  for  1935  had 
not  yet  been  collected  in  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans, 
Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  and  Jersey  City.  Per 
capita  figures  for  1934  have  been  used  in  1935  also  for 
these  municipalities.  As  the  latest  yearly  figures  be- 
come available,  adjustment  in  the  total,  if  any,  can  be 
made  in  the  subsequent  year. 

Capital  Outlays  and  Debt  Service 

Municipalities  follow  various  accounting  methods 
which  draw  differing  lines  of  division  between  operating 
expenses  and  outlay  improvements.  Totals  of  outlays 
and  operations  can  be  compared  with  greater  validity 
than  can  either  class  separately. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  tabulates  cost  payments 
for  capital  outlays  and  interest  charges  on  debt  service, 
but  includes  payments  of  principal  on  bonds  in  non- 
governmental cost  payments.  This  method  of  sum- 
marization may  result  in  any  one  year  in  a  discrepancy 
between  revenue  receipts  and  cost  payments,  because 
municipahties  and  States  do  not  provide  for  capital 
outlay  costs  through  revenues  if  they  follow  a  policy 
of  bonding  for  capital  improvements.  Capital  outlay 
payments  in  such  governmental  units  represent  the 
rate  of  outlay  acquisition  and  construction  and  not  the 
rate  of  paying  for  these  permanent  improvements. 

All  the  cities  with  which  the  District  has  been  com- 
pared follow  a  policy  of  bonding  for  capital  outlays  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  while  Washington  has  been 
following  a  pay-as-you-go  pohcy  by  congressional 
mandate.  In  these  cities  the  use  of  capital  outlay  pay- 
ments instead  of  debt  service  principal  costs  does  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  cost  burden  payable 
from  revenues,  unless,  of  course,  capital  outlay  ex- 
penditures in  any  given  year  happen  to  equal  debt 
service  principal  payments.  From  the  standpoint  of 
comparability  with  the  District,  however,  the  inclusion 
of  current  capital  outlay  rather  than  debt  principal 
payments  is  desirable.  It  places  all  the  municipahties 
upon  the  same  footing  in  that  capital  outlay  costs  are 
reported  in  the  year  in  which  the  improvements  were 
acquired  or  constructed. 

The  relative  size  of  local  bonded  debt  in  the  17  munic- 
ipalities furnishes  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
cities  and  their  overlapping  governments  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  bonding  for  capital  outlays.  Total  and  per- 
capita  net  debts  of  each  city  are  shown  in  table  12A. 


Table  12A. — Total  net  bonded  debt  payable  from  general  revenues 
in  17  cities,  as  of  January  1,  1936 


City 

Total  (thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Per  capita 
(dollars) 

Newark,  N.  J 

$111, 368 
69, 472 
122, 540 
123, 802 
66,  655 
1  107,  487 
77, 179 
127,  827 
113,513 

2  54, 169 

3  49,  061 
50,  542 
38,  515 
76,  471 

<  75, 135 
33,  203 
38,  224 

$240 
231 

Jersey  City,  N.  J ...... 

BufEalo,  N.  Y           

192 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

190 

Rochester,  N.  Y.     

185 

San  Francisco,  Calif ....      .  . 

173 

New  Orleans,  La    ..... 

168 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

147 

Baltimore,  Md 

134 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  . 

121 

Cincinnati,  Ohio         .      .  . 

110 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

109 

Seattle,  Wash ■ 

107 

St.  Louis,  Mo - ... 

94 

Boston,  Mass 

90 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

89 

Milwnnlcep,  Wis 

64 

1  Overlapping  debt  as  of  July  1,  1936. 

2  Overlapping  debt  as  of  Aug.  31,  1936. 

'  This  figure  actually  should  be  reduced  by ,$10,000,000  because  the  city  receives 
revenues  from  its  ownership  of  the  C.  U.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.,  which  are  credited  to  the 
sinking  fund  and  no  levy  has  to  be  made  to  carry  this  amount.  The  amount  per 
capita  also  should  be  reduced  by  approximately  20  percent  making  the  debt  per 
capita  $85.     (Report  of  sinking  fund  trustees.) 

*  Includes  some  debts  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  as  of^June  30,  1935. 

Explanatory  note.— City  and  school  debts  are  those  payable  from  general  reve- 
nues, while  the  bond  obligations  of  the  overlapping  jurisdictions  include,  in  some 
cases,  self-supporting  obligations  as  well  as  those  payable  from  general  revenues. 

Sources:  City  debt:  Compilation  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
Inc.  Debt  of  overlapping  jurisdictions:  "United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal 
Relations  Field  Study. 

Interest  payments  are  the  price  a  community  pays 
for  choosing  a  bond  rather  than  a  pay-as-you-go  policy 
of  financing  permanent  improvements.  The  fortunate 
position  of  the  District  in  escaping  these  charges 
enables  it  to  get  more  service  for  any  given  amount  of 
expenditure.  The  extent  of  services  actually  rendered 
in  the  various  municipalities  is  dealt  with  in  section 
13  of  this  report. 

Detailed  Data  on  Cost  Payments 

Table  XVII  of  appendix  C,  total  and  per-capita  cost 
payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  local  and 
State  governments  combined  in  17  comparable  cities, 
presents  total  and  per-capita  cost  payments  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  with  deductions  made 
as  explained  in  the  previous  divisions  of  this  section. 
The  net  amount  per  capita  is  also  shown  for  each 
year  and  represents  cost  payments  per  capita  adjusted 
to  a  uniformly  comparable  basis. 

Table  XVIII  divides  the  "net"  amounts  per  capita 
shown  in  table  XVII  into  operation  and  maintenance, 
interest,  and  capital  outlays. 

Table  XIX  in  turn  divides  payments  for  operation 
and  maintenance  into  eight  major  categories.  The 
table  does  not  go  beyond  1932  because  detailed  State 
figures  were  not  available  in  these  later  years  and  esti- 
mates of  the  totals  were  not  distributed  by  functional 
categories.  These  figures  have  been  corrected  by  the 
previously  explained  deductions  in  all  respects  excepting 
that  expenditures  of  Federal  aid  for  relief,  appearing 
in  1932  only,  have  not  been  removed.  This  was 
attempted  but  had  to  be  abandoned  because  there  was 
doubt  as  to  which  functional  categories  actually  included 
such  relief  payments.  The  District  payments  in  table 
XIX  have  not  been  adjusted  for  the  value  of  nonreim- 
bursed special  intergovernmental  services. 
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PER  CAPITA  COST  PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

INTEREST.  AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS,  FOR  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

IN    THE    DISTRICT   AND    17    CITIES 


1923-1935 


PtK  CAPITA  COSTS 
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(■EH  CAPITA  COSTS 
4125- 


CAPITAL     OUTLAYS  INTCRIf" 
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Table  XX  of  appendix  C  presents  the  general  govern- 
mental cost  payments  of  the  District  and  the  averages 
of  such  payments  by  the  other  17  cities,  including  per- 
capita  adjustments  in  the  District  figures  for  the  net 
differences  of  nonreimbursed  costs  of  special  inter- 
governmental services,  as  developed  in  section  8  and 
summarized  in  table  8P  in  that  section.  These  final 
modifications  of  the  District  figures  have  the  effect  of 
gathering  together  all  costs  properly  chargeable  to  the 
District  government  and  of  excluding  all  noncompa- 
rable  items. 

Expenditures  by  Functions 

Comparisons  of  cost  payments  for  operation  and 
maintenance  distributed  by  major  functional  categories, 
shown  in  table  XTX  of  appendix  C,  reveal  a  pattern  in 
the  District  differing  in  few  respects  from  the  average 
of  the  other  cities.  Per-capita  expenditures  for  health 
and  sanitation,  for  charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections, 
for  education  and  for  miscellaneous,  of  the  District 
and  in  the  other  cities  considered  as  an  average,  are 
quite  similar.  The  District  figures  exceed  the  averages 
of  the  other  cities  slightly  for  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  and  markedly  for  highways  and  recreation. 
District  per-capita  payments  are  low  in  the  category 
of  general  government. 

Grouped  in  that  class  are  overhead  and  staff  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  auditor,  collector  of  taxes,  etc. 
The  advantage  which  the  District  enjoys  in  these 
activities  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  its  unitary 
combination  of  city,  county,  and  State  governments, 
as  contrasted  with  the  pyramided  burden  of  overhead 
which  other  cities  must  pay. 

Comparative  Total 
Governmental  Cost  Payments 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  17  cities  are 
ranked  by  total  governmental  cost  payments,  highest 
to  lowest,  in  table  12B.  The  rank  of  the  District  has 
been  liigher  than  tenth,  or  halfway,  in  1  year  only,  1933. 
In  but  3  of  the  13  years  analyzed  has  the  District  stood 
higher   than   thirteenth.     In   2   of  these    years,    1932 

Table  12B. — Relative  rank  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17 
cnni,parahle  cities  in  per-capita  cost  payments  (highest  to  lowest)  — 
Fiscal  years  1923-35 


City 


District  of  Columbia... 

Clevelanii,  Ohio.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass_ 

Pittsburgh,  I'a 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  l-a 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Newarl<,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932  1933  1934  1935 


and  1933,  the  rise  in  rank  of  the  District  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  depression  reduction  of  expenditures  was 
not  as  prompt  or  as  great  as  that  of  the  other  cities. 

The  data  contained  in  table  XX  of  appendix  C  and 
pictured  in  charts  23,  24,  and  25  present  the  finally 
adjusted  cost  payments  of  the  District  and  the  average 
of  the  17  cities.  For  the  sake  of  facile  comparison  and 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  trends  in  the  comparisons 
during  the  period  studied,  table  12C  groups  these  data 
into  three  periods  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1935. 

Table  12C. — Governmental  cost  payments  per  capita  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  average  of  17  comparable  cities — by 
periods,  1923-35 


Averages 

1935 
only 

7  vears 
192.3-29 

3  years 
1930-32 

3  years 
1933-35 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  general  de- 
partments: 
District  of  Columbia , 

$48. 79 
48.90 

$60.  22 
59.  09 

$52. 62 
54.80 

.$51.  56 

Average — 17  comparable  cities _. 

55.  57 

Interest  on  debt  issued  for  general  govern- 
mental purposes: 

.11 
6.73 

Average — 17  comparable  cities 

8.41 

8.66 

8.49 

Capital  outlays  for  general  governmental 
purposes: 

12.19 
22.65 

21.22 
25.35 

9.52 
8.34 

8.08 

Average — 17  comparable  cities ..  _ 

8.60 

Total  general  departments: 

61.09 
78.28 

81.44 
92.85 

62.14 
71.80 

59.64 

Average — 17  comparable  cities ..    .. 

72.66 

1  The  District  and  Baltimore  are  tied  in  fourteenth  place  in  1928.    - 

Source:  A  ppendix  C,  table  XX  for  the  District  and  table  XVIIl  for  the  other  cities. 


Source:  Table  XX  of  appendix  C. 

Considering  operation  and  maintenance  only,  the 
District  per-capita  cost  payments  are  slightly  under 
the  average  of  the  other  cities  in  1923-29,  2  percent 
higher  in  1930-32,  4  percent  lower  in  1933-35,  and 
7  percent  lower  in  the  fiscal  year  1935. 

In  the  earliest  period  only  is  there  an  entry  in  the 
District  figures  for  interest.  Other  cities  show  an 
ever-increasing  payment  per  capita  for  this  item. 

Capital  outlay  payments  per  capita  show  the  widest 
discrepancy  between  the  District  and  the  average  of 
the  other  cities  in  the  first  two  periods.  In  the  last 
period,  1933-35,  the  District  figure  exceeds  the  average 
because  of  unusually  high  capital  expenditures  in  the 
year  1933. 

The  total  District  per-capita  cost  payments  for  general 
departments  are  22  percent  under  the  average  of  the 
other  cities  in  1923-29,  12  percent  under  in  1930-32, 
13  percent  under  in  1933-35,  and  17  percent  under  in 
the  fiscal  year  1935.  These  payments  represent  the 
costs  of  all  normal  State  and  local  services. 

Comparison  With  Tax  Loads 
On  Typical  Properties 

In  section  10  there  are  presented  the  tax  loads  in  1935 
upon  similar  typical  properties  in  the  District  and  in 
each  of  the  17  cities.  These  figures  show  that  the 
])i;operty  tax  load  on  typical  classes  of  properties  in  the 
District  in  1935  were  markedly  lower  than  correspond- 
ing taxes  paid  on  similar  typical  properties  in  the  other 
municipalities.  The  differences  in  the  ranking  of  the 
District  are  of  such  degree  as  to  suggest  a  discrepancy 
between  those  figures  and  per-capita  cost  payments. 
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PER  CAPITA  COST  PAYMENTS  FOR  CITY- COUNTY-STATE   ACTIVITIES 

IN    THE    DISTRICT    AND    THE    AVERAGE    FOR    17    CITIES 

FISCAL    YEARS    1923-1935 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


24  2&  16  ZT 


32  '33  "34         '35 


CAPITAL    OUTLAYS 


AVERAGE  OF  17  COMPARABLE  CITIES 


M  U  M  JS 


OPERATION  a  lUinTEHItNCC 


Chart  24. 


PER  CAPITA  GOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  AND  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  17  CITIES 
BY    PERIODS,  1923-1935 


AVERAGE    1923-1929 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

AVERAGE    17    CITIES 

AVERAGE    1930-1932    . 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

AVERAGE    17    CITIES 

AVERAGE    1933-1935    . 

DISTRICT  OF    COLUMBIA 

AVERAGE    17    CITIES 

FISCAL  YEAR  1935  ONLY  : 

DISTRICT  OF     COLUMBIA 

AVERAGE    17    CITIES 


SOURCE  :  T19LC     XX   OP  APPENDIX  C 


DOLLARS    PER    CAPITA 
40 


40 

DOLLARS    PER    r 


^1I.-^^\^n\\n^'\' 


Chart  25. 
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The  two  sets  of  data  are  built  upon  different  bases. 
The  data  on  typical  properties  relate  to  the  valuation 
of  property  and  other  tax  bases  and  are  composed  of 
tax  totals.  Per-capita  cost  payment  comparisons 
relate  to  population.  The  total  cost  payments  from 
which  they  are  derived  equal  taxes  plus  other  forms  of 
revenue  receipts. 

Other  reasons  for  differences  between  the  two  sets 
of  data  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  District,  as  developed  in  sections  11  and 
14,  is  wealtliier  than  the  average  city.  A  given  cost 
payment  per  capita  can  be  carried  in  the  District 
with  a  relatively  smaller  tax  load  on  a  unit  of  property 
than  in  the  other  cities  on  an  average. 

(2)  The  other  mimicipalities  pay  taxes  not  only  for 
local  governmental  purposes,  but  also  for  the  support 
of  government  in  the  rural  areas  of  their  States. 
Gasoline,  motor  vehicle,  sales,  or  other  miscellaneous 
taxes  collected  within  cities  frequently  are  collected  by 
the  State  and  apportioned  in  part  to  rural  districts. 
The  District  taxpayer  escapes  this  burden. 

(3)  Of  greatest  effect,  of  course,  is  the  inclusion  of 
the  Federal  contribution  in  the  total  cost  payments, 
an  inclusion  automatic  in  the  sense  that  total  cost  pay- 
ments have  been  met  in  part  by  the  Federal  contri- 
butions. The  actual  taxes  paid  on  typica;!  properties 
in  the  District  exclude  such  contributions.  Conse- 
quently they  are  a  smaller  portion  of  total  receipts 
than  in  any  of  the  other  cities,  as  shown  in  section  9. 

Method  of  Comparing 
Governmental  Cost  Payments 

Comparisons  of  the  governmental  cost  payments  of 
the  District  with  the  average  of  such  payments  in 
comparable  cities  should  be  made  each  year  in  the 
future  in  the  following  manner: 

Such  comparisons  shall  be  based  upon  cost  pay- 
ments per  capita,  calculated  from  financial  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  adjusted  as 
below,  through  population  estimates  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Population  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  financial  statistics  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments concerning  governmental  cost  payments  shall 


be  subject  to  certain  adjustments.     These  modifica- 
tions are: 

1.  Exclusion  of  all  payments  for  public  service  enterprises. 

2.  Exclusion  of  "Subventions  paid  other  civil  divisions." 

3.  Exclusion  of  "Federal  aid  for  relief." 

4.  Exclusion  of  non-comparable  State  activities — 

(a)   Development    and    conservation    of    natural    re- 
sources. 
(6)  Highways, 
(c)   Miscellaneous. 

In  the  cities  other  than  the  District  per  capita  local 
and  per  capita  State  payments  shall  be  calculated 
separately  and  then  added.  The  average  of  the 
general  departmental  cost  payments  per  capita  within 
each  of  the  other' cities,  as  determined  above,  is  to  be  a 
simple  average  of  final  adjusted  per-capita  cost  pay- 
ments. 

The  District  citizens  and  taxpayers  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  local  governmental  activities  equal 
to  but  not  in  excess  of  the  average  burden  of  general 
governmental  costs  in  comparable  communities,  as 
long  as  the  District  has  no  control  over  its  local  govern- 
mental costs  and  taxes.  Cost  payments  in  excess  of 
the  average  elsewhere  properly  may  be  considered  a 
charge  upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  compara- 
tive weight  of  governmental  expenditures  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  can  be  measured  most  truly  by  com- 
paring District  total  cost  payments  with  the  average 
cost  payment  load  in  comparable  com^munities,  as  cal- 
culated in  the  manner  outlined  above.  In  each  year 
these  calculations  should  be  performed  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  data  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Assigning  the  task  of  collecting  the  financial 
statistics  for  this  purpose  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
would  entail  collection  of  the  financial  statistics  for  the 
District  and  comparable  cities  as  quickly  after  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year  as  possible.  As  comparative  cost 
payments  per  capita  for  each  fiscal  year  become 
available,  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  Federal 
reimbursements  should  be  taken  up  annually  in  the 
budget  estimates  under  preparation.  In  addition, 
comparative  cost  payments  per  capita  should  be 
recalculated  after  each  decennial  census  upon  the  basis 
of  interpolated  or  revised  population  estimates  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Population  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  Federal  reimbursements  should  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  these  recalculations. 


SECTION    13 

COMPARATIVE     GOVERNMENTAL    SERVICES    IN    THE    DISTRICT    AND 

SELECTED    CITIES 


•Introduction  and  Summary  Findings 

Field  observations  and  available  statistical  informa- 
tion indicate  that  the  residents  and  property  owners  in 
the  District  are  receiving  services  roughly  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  17  comparable  cities.  Two  variations 
are  noteworthy:  First,  the  rehef  burden  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  half  that  of  the  other  cities  on  an  average; 
second,  park  facilities  and  services  in  the  District  are 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  other  cities. 

Procedure  and  Object 

Staff  members  were  sent  to  the  17  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  on  the  extent  of  muni- 
cipal services  for  use  in  comparisons  with  the  District. 
The  work  of  these  staff  members  was  aided  particularly 
by  local  officials  and  bureaus  of  governmental  re- 
search, who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  effort. 

The  field  work  was  supplemented  by  examination  of 
the  hterature  on  the  measurement  of  governmental 
services — a  subject  which  students  of  government  first 
began  to  develop  about  a  decade  ago. 

There  are  developed  herein  indications  of  (1)  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  departmental  opera- 
tions occur,  (2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  depart- 
mental facilities  of  manpower  for  meeting  these  con- 
ditions, and  (3)  the  effectiveness  or  results  of  such 
efforts. 

In  selecting  criteria  lor  measurement  of  the  extent 
of  services,  purely  objective  tests  have  been  chosen. 
The  need  for  such  an  approach  is  indicated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  officials  and  citizens  of  many 
cities  declare  with  conviction  that  they  have  the  best 
police,  fire,  health,  or  other  city  department  in  existence. 

Limitations  of  Statistical  Data 

The  present  status  of  statistical  data  on  municipal 
services  makes  it  difficult  to  express  operating  functions 
quantitatively.  The  information  available  by  no  means 
covers  the  field  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Efforts 
by  students  of  government  to  evolve  methods  of  measur- 
ing governmental  activities  have  been  only  partially 
successful  because  of  the  scarcity  of  data  and  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  judging  extraneous  elements. 

Although  the  facts  presented  in  this  section  are 
limited  in  scope,  they  are  as  comprehensive  as  can  be 
obtained.  WTiUe  precise  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn, 
it  is  possible  to  derive  from  the  following  data  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  the  relative  extent  ot  governmental 
services  in  Washington. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  comprehensive  development  of 
practical  measurement  standards  and  adequate  report- 
ing on  the  extent  and  costs  of  various  mimicipal  services 
will  be  pressed  by  governmental  researchers  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  municipal 
officials.  The  current  collection  and  presentation  of 
such  data  along  uniform  lines  would  be  an  important 


and  invaluable  aid  to  local  governmental  administra- 
tion. Similarly,  the  annual  collection  and  compilation 
of  such  reports  by  a  central  Federal  agency  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
and  serve  to  provide  genuine  guides  for  progressive 
improvement  in  municipal  operation  and  fiscal  planning. 

Relative  Importance  of  City  Services 

The  following  divisions  consider  governmental  func- 
tions in  the  order  of  their  financial  importance.  Educa- 
tion requires  nearly  one-tliird  of  local  governmental 
expenditures;  charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  rank 
second,  and  protection  to  persons  and  property  third. 
These  three  major  municipal  functions  comprise  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  local  governmental  expenditures. 


Table  13A. 


-Percentage  distribution  of  cost  payments  per  capita 
in  certain  cities — 19S1  and  1934 


1931 

1934 

Function 

District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Average, 

17  other 

cities 

Group  I 
cities 

Omup  II 
cities 

Percent 
211.6 

Percent 
32.4 

Percent 
28.3 

Percent 
32.4 

27.3 
LO 

31.0 

Libraries 

1.4 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections 

H.2 

14.4 

22.5 

17.8 

J7.2 
3.8 
1.5 

11.3 

&1 

Other                            

1.4 

Protection  to  persons  and  property 

19.7 

1&3 

16.8 

1&4 

10.3 
5.2 
1.3 

8.2 

Fire  department 

6.0 

other 

1.3 

General  tiovernment                 

5.9 

10.2 

a2 

0.0 

Courts 

8.2 
6.0 

2.7 

Other                              

6.8 

Health  and  sanitation               _  ---.  .... 

8.5 

8.0 

7.7 

7.8 

Other  refuse  collection  and  disposal 

2.5 
1.4 
LB 
.7 
1,2 

2.8 

Health'  Prevention  and  troatnicnt 

1.8 

1.2 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

.0 

Other            

1.6 

■Highwavs                          .-  ............. 

las 

7.6 

S.B 

7.8 

Road wa vs  ....... 

2.0 
20 
1.0 

4.7 

Street  lighting      

26 

Other                        

.5 

Recreation  and  parks , 

e.0 

3.6 

27 

27 

Parley  and  tr^as 

1.6 
L2 

LO 

other 

.8 

&e 

4.8 

7.9 

&I 

10 
S.Q 

loao 

17 

Other                  

14 

^^ , 

Total . 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Sourer:  U.  S.  Census  Diiroau,  FInancUl  StoltsUcs  of  Clllos,  1031  and  IBM:  FlnaoellJ 

Statistics  of  Stulos.  19:^1. 
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Table  13A  presents,  for  1931,  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  per  capita  city-coiinty-State  cost  payments  for 
the  District  and  the  17  cities  by  major  functional 
categories.  The  table  also  contains  for  1934  distributed 
expenditures  of  local  governments  only,  since  State 
expenditures  were  not  available  for  this  latter  year. 

Personnel  of  All  City  Departments 

The  District  government  is  employing  13,744  per- 
sons durmg  the  fiscal  year  1937.  Average  personnel 
in  the  other  reported  cities  was  10,100  persons  in  1935. 
It  is  believed  that  the  District  excess  of  approximately 
36.1  percent  is  useful  as  a  general  criterion  of  personnel 
conditions.  The  excess  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
full  by  the  fact  that  the  District  is  a  city-county-State 
government.  The  average  number  of  employees  for  so 
large  a  group  of  cities  varies  little  from  year  to  year. 

Comparisons  of  the  foregoing  personnel  totals  on  the 
bases  of  area  and  population  are  given  in  table  13B. 

Table  13B. — Numbers  of  city  employees  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion and  area,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  16  comparable 
cities 


Table  13C. — Distribution  of  day-school  costs  per  student  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  13  comparable  cities — 1934-35 


Number  of  city  employees 


Per  1,000  population. 
Per  square  mile 


District  of 

Columbia, 

1937 


23.1 
221.7 


Average, 

other  cities, 

1935 


17.2 
202.8 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXI. 

The  table  shows  that  the  District  is  high  in  the 
number  of  employees  on  each  basis. 

Educational  Function 

The  function  of  education  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant local  governmental  service  from  the  standpoint 
of  expenditure.  It  involves  a  little  under  a  third  of 
every  dollar  spent  for  current  municipal  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  is  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the 
next  most  costly  function,  relief  and  charities. 

Practically  no  statistical  means  are  available  for 
comparing  the  quality  and  end  results  of  the  District's 
educational  system  with  those  of  the  other  17  cities. 
One  criterion  for  rating  school  systems  is  the  extent 
to  which  children  complete  grammar  school  and  con- 
tinue in  high  school.  Considering  the  percentages  of 
high  school  enrollment  to  total  day  school  enrollment, 
the  District,  with  a  ratio  of  35.1  percent,  is  markedly 
higher  than  the  average  ratio  of  26.5  percent  for  the 
other  cities.  The  system  succeeds  in  keeping  more 
children  in  school  for  a  longer  period  than  is  the  case 
in  the  other  cities.  Since  high  school  instruction  is 
usually  expensive  compared  with  other  school  instruc- 
tion, this  factor  is  important. 

Total  and  segregated  current  expenses  per  student  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  full-time  day  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1934-35  are  given  in  table  13C. 

Total  school  expenses  for  the  District  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  the  other  cities.  Most  of  the  excess 
arises  from  higher  instruction  costs  and  higher  school 
plant  costs. 


Items  of  school  expense 


General  control.. 

Instruction. 

Opeiation  of  plant.. 

Maintenance  of  plant 

Coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary  agencies 
Fixed  charges 

Total. 1... 


District  of 
Columbia 


Average, 
other 
cities 


$3.27 
77.74 
10.25 
4.17 
3.09 
2.10 


100.  62 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXII.    For  reasons  indicated  in  footnotes  to  table 
XXII,  the  total  for  "other  cities"  differs  from  the  average  of  $102.38  in  that  table. 

Table  13D  summarizes  school-system  statistics. 
Day,  night,  special,  and  summer  schools  are  included 
in  the  designation  "all  schools."  Because  of  their 
importance,  additional  data  are  presented  for  elemen- 
tary schools  and  junior  and  senior  high  schools  jointly. 
In  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  and  Indianapohs, 
detailed  statistics  were  not  reported  on  these  latter 
classes,  and  they  are  omitted  from  the  averages. 

Table  13D. — School  indices  by  types  of  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  comparable  cities — -1934 


Index 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

All  schools  (17  cities): 

Enrollment  per  1,000  population. .  . 

210.3 
54.7 
4.8 
38.4 

96.0 

28.3 

1.9 

33.9 

59.6 

14.8 

.5 

40.2 

184.0 

Teaching  force  per  10,000  population 

63.8 

Nuniber  of  schools  per  10,000  population 

3.8 

Enrollment  per  member  of  teaching  force.. 

34.5 

Elementary  schools  (13  cities): 

Enrollment  per  1,000  population 

96.5 

Teaching  force  per  10,000  population... .  . 

28.6 

Number  of  schools  per  10,000  population  . 

1.8 

34.2 

Junior  and  senior  high  .schools  (13  cities): 
EnroUnient  per  1,000  population. 

46.9 

15.5 

Number  of  schools  per  10,000  population... 

Enrollment  per  member  of  teaching  force 

.3 

29,4 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXII. 

As  regards  "All  city  schools",  enrollment  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  enrollment 
elsewhere.  However,  the  teaching  force  is  about 
average,  since  a  higher  enrollment  is  offset  by  more 
children  per  member  of  the  teaching  force.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  the  District  is  relatively  large,  which 
may  explain  why  unit  costs  for  plant  maintenance  and 
operation  were  relatively  high. 

Considering  only  elementarj^  schools  which  include 
a  little  under  half  of  the  school  population,  the  figures 
for  the  District  do  not  vary  markedly  from  the  average. 

In  connection  with  the  two  types  of  high  schools 
considered  jointly,  enrollment  in  the  District  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  At  the  same  time,  the 
teaching  force  is  about  normal,  so  that  a  relatively 
heavy  teacher  load  is  necessary  in  the  District  to  bal- 
ance out.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  large  even 
after  allowance  is  made  for  the  larger  enrollment.  Indi- 
vidual school  units  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  cities. 
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Relief  and  Charities  Function 

Relief  expenditures  are  the  second  most  important 
function  from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  They  involved 
about  10  cents  of  every  dollar  of  expenditure  in  1934. 
Table  13E  shows  the  comparative  situation  of  the  Dis- 
trict with  respect  to  the  amounts  and  character  of 
reUef  expenditures. 

Table  13E. — Obligations  incurred  for  direct  and  work  relief  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1935 


Table  13G. — Number  and  dislribulion  of  relief  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — June  193o 


Classification 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

Amount  (in  thousands  of  dollars); 
Direct  relief              --  - 

$2, 912 
3,0fi6 

$8,577 
3,410 

Work  relief 

Total 

5,978 

n  993 

Percent: 

Direct  relief 

48.7 
5L3 

71  5 

Work  relief .. 

28  5 

Total 

100.00 

100  0 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXIII. 

Relief  expenditures  of  the  District  are  extremely 
low,  its  relief  payments  being  approximately  half  as 
large  as  the  average  of  the  other  cities. 

Revenues  for  these  expenditures  are  derived  from 
three  sources,  as  summarized  in  table  13F. 

Table  13F. — Obligations  incurred  for  relief  by  sources  of  funds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1935 


Source 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

Amount  (in  thousands  of  dollars): 

.$4,  573 

$8,695 

State  payment                                    - .. 

1,667 

1,405 

1,631 

Total                                 - 

5,978 

11,993 

Percent: 

7ii.  5 
23.5 

72.5 

27.5 

Total.. 

100.0 

100.0 

■Source;  Appendix  C,  table  XXIII. 

The  proportion  of  Federal  aid  in  meeting  relief  costs 
was  somewhat  higher  in  the  District  than  in  the  other 
comparable  cities.  The  non-Federal  share  of  costs  in 
the  District  was  $1,400,000;  the  average  of  the  other 
cities  was  $3,300,000.  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  the  relative  differential  in 
costs  would  be  still  more  favorable  to  the  District. 

Table  13G  summarizes  statistics  of  relief  cases.  The 
data  for  June  1935  are  used,  since  this  month  best 
reflects  year-round  conditions. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  for  relief  expenditures.  Con- 
sidering overlapping  cases,  however,  the  policy  of  ex- 
tending supplementary  relief  is  applied  to  a  markedly 
greater  extent  in  the  District  than  in  the  other  cities. 

The  average  relief  family  in  Washington  is  relatively 
small,  there  being  2.71  persons  per  case  in  tlie  District 
and  3.30  per  case  in  the  other  cities  on  the  average. 
Detailed  ligures  are  contained  in  tabh^  XXIII  of  ap- 
pendix C 


Classification 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

Number,  direct  relief  ca.ses 

7,675 
10.027 

23,fc»4 
8,828 

Number,  work  relief  cases 

Total _ 

17,702 
3,734 

32.823 
2.000 

Number,  overlapping  cases- 

Percent,  direct  relief  cases 

43.4 
56.6 

73  1 

Percent,  work  relief  cases 

28  9 

Total 

100.0 
2H 

100  0 

Percent,  overlapping  cases 

9  1 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXIII. 

The  distribution  of  employable  or  eligible  persons  on 
relief  is  shown  in  table  13H.' 

Table  13H. — A^umber  and  composition  of  eligible  workers  on 
relief  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 
March  1935 


Class  of  workers 

District  of 
Columbia 

Averaet. 
other 
cities 

Number  of  eligible  workers  on  relief: 

White  collar 

2.126 
1.519 
2.60U 
12.831 

4.849 

Skilled... 

5.241 
8.075 

.Semiskilled .. 

Unskilled 

20.3<8 

Total ---.   

19.085 

38.513 

Total  per  1,000  populat ion... 

311 

<7.a 

Peiceutage  distribution  of  such  workers: 

11. 1 

S.0 

13.7 

67.2 

13  2 

.Skilled 

Semiskilled 

I'riskilled 

14.6 
21.0 
51  3 

Total .; 

100.0 

100.  U 

Source:  Appendix  C.  table  XXIII. 

The  District  had  approximately  half  as  many  eligible 
persons  on  relief  as  have  the  other  cities  on  the  average. 
More  than  two-tliirds  of  these  workers  were  unskilied — 
a  considerably  higher  proportion  than  the  average  else- 
where. 

Police  Function 

The  police  function  involves  pn^servatiun  of  peace, 
enforcement  of  law,  protection  of  life  nod  property, 
regulation  of  trallic,  and  arrest  of  violators.  Sum- 
marized in  table  131  are  comparisons  of  jiolico  personnel 
on  both  area  and  population  bases. 

T.vble    131. — Xuinbrr.'i  of  police  employees  on  population  ami  arm 
bases  in  I  he  District  of  Colti  mbia  and  1 7  comparable  eHir»--l9.'i.'' 


Xiunber  of  police  employees 


DIslrirt  n( 
Columbia 


Per  lO.OOO  impulnl  ion 

Per  s-iuarc  mile  of  city  ana 


23.54 
23  .U 


AvcniitP. 
oltier 


lauo 

27.  Ml 


Soiiret:  Appendix  C,  Ubie  XXIV. 

The  District  has  more  police  cmplove^vs  than  the 
average  of  the  other  17  cities  on  a  population  basis,  and 
ft'Wer  on  an  aiva  basis.     Tlu-  former  a\  ciagi"  has  greater 
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significance  because,  as  is  evident  from  table  XXIV  of 
appendix  C,  the  population  indices  do  not  fluctuate 
as  violently  among  the  cities.  If  extremes  are  omitted 
on  the  area  computation,  the  status  of  Washington 
is  average. 

This  conclusion  as  to  manpower  must  be  supple- 
mented by  standards  reflecting  the  effectiveness  of 
pohce  work  in  preventing  crime.  The  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  publishes 
crime  statistics  divided  into  two  classifications.  Class  I 
crimes  relate  to  offenses  for  which  adequate  and  com- 
parable reporting  can  be  expected  because  of  the  uni- 
formity of  laws  throughout  the  States;  and  class  II 
crimes  range  in.  importance  from  forgery  and  counter- 
feiting to  huge  numbers  of  drunkenness  and  motor 
vehicle  cases. 

Summaries  of  class  I  criminal  offenses  known  to  the 
police  in  Washington  and  in  the  other  reported  cities 
for  1935  are  extracted  in  table  13J. 

Table  13J. — Rate  per  100,000  population  of  class  I  offenses 
known  to  the  police  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  15  com- 
parable cities — 1935 


Criminal  offenses 


Murder  and  nonnegligent  manslaughter. 

Rape— — . 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Burglary— breaking  or  entering 

Larceny — theft,  $50  and  over _.. 

Larceny— theft,  under  $50 

Auto  theft - 


District  of 
Columbia 


3.5 
122.6 
41.1 
470.4 
204.2 
1,023.0 
448.8 


Average, 
other 
cities 


6.1 

5.1 

72.6 

41.3 

321.8 

75.1 

546.6 

330.6 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXIV. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  the  District  crime  record 
is  high  for  six  of  the  eight  types  of  crimes  tabulated. 

Additional  information  was  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  covering  matters  such 
as  police  arrests;  but  since  the  information  has  not  been 
published,  the  detads  cannot  be  shown  here.  The  ratio 
of  clearances  by  arrest  to  total  known  class  I  offenses 
was  23  percent  higher  in  10  reporting  cities  than  in  the 
District.  Reported  class  II  offenses  were  nearly  67 
percent  higher  in  the  District  than  in  the  1 1  cities  report- 
ing in  1935. 

Unpublished  figures  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  for  March  1936  combine  full-time  traffic 
officers  with  part-time  traflac  duty  of  other  officers  on 
an  adjusted  full-time  basis.  The  data  indicate  that 
Washington  is  slightly  below  average  in  the  percentage 
of  the  police  force  assigned  to  traffic  duty. 

Traffic  accident  information  has  been  assembled  for 
the  various  cities  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Smce  data  on  the  total  number  of  accidents 
and  the  number  of  persons  injured  are  not  reliable 
because  of  varying  definitions  of  an  accident  and  an 
injury,  only  fatalities  are  considered. 

Five-year  fatality  averages,  1931  through  1935,  are 
shown  for  each  city  in  table  XXIV  of  appendix  C. 
During  the  past  5  years,  the  District  had  an  average  of 
103.0  traffic  fatalities  per  year,  compared  with  an 
average  of  106.6  fatalities  in  the  other  cities. 

Table  13K  summarizes  the  comparative  amounts  of 
police  equipment  in  the  District  and  the  other  reported 
municipalities. 


Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

Table  13K. — Police  equipment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
16  comparable  cities — 1935 


Police  equipment 


Number  of  police  cars 

Number  of  motorcycles 

Number  of  mounts 

Number  of  stations 

Radio  equipment: 

Number  of  oars.. 

Number  of  motorcycles 


Average, 
other 
cities 


10L6 
38.8 
13.6 
9.4 


9.3 


Source:  Appendix  0,  table  XXIV. 

The  amount  of  police  equipment  in  the  District  is 
relatively  high,  though  it  is  below  other  cities  in  moder- 
nity, as  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  comparative 
numbers  of  radio  equipped  vehicles. 

Fire  Function 

Fire  department  activities  are  the  fourth  most 
important  service  from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  The 
tv/o  aspects  of  fire  activities  are  fire  prevention  and 
fu'e  fighting. 

The  grading  schedule  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  uses  a  deficiency  scoring  system  totaling 
5,000  points,  made  up  of  1,700  points  for  water  supply, 
1,500  for  the  fire  department,  and  550  for  the  fire  alarm 
system,  the  remaining  1,250  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  other  factors.  There  are  10  final  grades 
which  a  city  may  receive,  class  1  being  highest  and 
class  10,  lowest. 

There  is  no  city  with  a  class  1  rating  among  the  18 
compared.  The  District  is  one  of  eight  with  a  class  2 
rating.  There  are  eight  more  with  a  class  3  rating 
and  two  with  class  4. 

Considering  the  fire  department  alone,  the  District 
has  a  departmental  deficiency  rating  of  only  203  points, 
contrasted  with  an  average  of  319  points  in  the  other 
cities. 

A  summary  comparison  of  the  relative  manpower 
and  equipment  of  the  District's  fire  department  is 
presented  in  table  13L. 

Table  13L. — Fire  department  indices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  17  comparable  cities — 1936 


Basis 


Number  of  firemen 

Engine  companies 

Ladder  companies— — 

Stations 

Value  of  equipment  (thousands) 
Persons  protected  per  fireman-.. 
Firemen  per  square  mile  of  city- 
Stations  per  square  mile  of  city.. 
Equipment  value  per  capita 


Average, 
other 
cities 


824.5 
37.3 
19.0 
42.5 
$1,  852 
701 
18.55 
0.94 
$3.16 


Source:  Appendix  0,  table  XXV. 

The  number  of  firemen  in  Washington  is  relatively 
high,  although  fewer  working  hours  per  week  render 
this  excess  less  significant.  In  other  criteria  the  Dis- 
trict is  low  in  three  respects — (1)  number  of  engine  and 
ladder  companies,  (2)  number  of  fire  stations,  (3)  value 
of  equipment. 

Conversion  of  these  aspects  of  fire  department 
activity  to  measurement  bases  leads  to  the  following 
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conclusions:  (1)  In  the  District  tlie  number  of  firemen 
per  square  mile  is  relatively  low;  (2)  a  fireman  in  the 
District  gives  fire  protection  to  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  as  does  the  average  fireman  in  the  other 
cities;  (3)  fire  stations  in  the  District  are  less  frequent 
on  an  area  basis;  and  (4)  investment  in  fire  equipment 
is  relatively  low  in  the  District. 

Table  13M  gives  data  on  fire  alarms  and  losses. 


Table  13M.- 


-Average  fire  losses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
17  comparable  cities — 1931-35 


Basis 


Average  number  of  alarms,  excluding  false  alarms 

Average  fire  losses,  1931-35  (thousands) 

Average  loss  per  capita-. 

Average  loss  per  fireman 

Average  loss  per  alarm 


District  of 
Columbia 


4,860 
$360 

$0.66 
$405 


Other 
cities 


3,874 
$1,061 

$1.83 

$1,  257 

$263 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXV. 

The  effectiveness  of  fire  protection  work  in  cities  is 
indicated  by  the  number  and  size  of  fires  and  actual 
fire  losses.  The  average  loss  per  alarm  reflects  the 
speed  with  which  fire  departments  arrive  at  fires  and 
extinguish  them  before  serious  fire  losses  occur.  This 
criterion  also  is  influenced  by  wide  streets,  frequent 
open  spaces,  the  prevalence  of  fire-proof  construction, 
and  the  absence  of  industrial  fire  hazards.  The  loss 
per  fire  in  Washington  is  only  one-third  of  the  average 
loss  in  the  other  cities. 

Health  Function 

Vital  and  morbidity  statistics  for  the  District  and 
17  comparable  cities  are  shown  in  table  13N. 

Table   13N. — Vital   and   morbidity   statistics   in   the  District  of 
Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities 


Basis  of  comparison 


Birth  rate,  1935 _ 

Death  rate,  1935 

Death  rate,  1926-34 _ 

Death  rate,  tuberculosis,  1926-33 

Infant  mortality,  1935 - -. 

Infant  mortality,  1926-34 -- 

Average  number  of  communicable  disease  cases  reported, 
1931-35: 

Typhoid --- 

Diphtheria..., 

Whooping  coiigh 

Influenza 

Pneumonia - 

Smallpox 

Scarlet  fever 

Measles .-. - — 

Venereal  diseases — 

Spinal  meningitis --- 

Poliomyelitis.- - 


District  of 

Columbia 

18.2 

14.3 

15.0 

122.8 

59.4 

70.3 

61.4 

561.0 

600.8 

170.4 

1,  307.  2 

.2 

931.2 

2,  501.  4 

7,  394.  2 

75.0 

32.6 

Average, 
other 
cities 


16.2 
12.5 
12.9 
78.8 
51.3 
61.8 


49.5 

248.0 

1,  530.  7 

565.0 

721.8 

23.8 

1,  488.  9 

3,  273.  0 

3, 868.  0 

26.4 

43.5 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXVI. 

The  District  has  comparatively  high  rates  of  births, 
deaths,  and  infant  mortality.  Wliile  its  numbers  of 
communicable  disease  cases  reported  are  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  other  17  cities  for  6  of  the  11  diseases, 
the  record  does  not  show  the  District  in  a  favorable 
light.  Contributing  toward  these  results  in  oi)posite 
directions  arc  the  extent  of  the  i)roblcin  and  the 
effectiveness  of  organized  health  agencies.  The  relative 
significance  of  these  factors  is  unloiown. 
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Pavement  Comparisons 

Table  13P  indicates  street  mileages  for  the  District 
and  the  average  for  16  other  reported  cities. 

Table  13P. — Street  mileages  and  pavement  indices  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  16  comparable  cities — 1935 


Basis  of  comparison 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

Miles  of  surfacing; 

Concrete.  -- 

158.11 
322.36 
64.27 
101.19 
7.06 

64.85 

Sheet  asphalt ...  . 

215.40 

Bitulithic  and  bituminous  concrete 

30.84 

Bituminous  macadam 

50.52 

Brick,  stone,  wood,  and  other  surfacing 

217.26 

Hard  surfacing 

685.69 
112.30 

617  87 

Miles  of  gravel,  unpaved  or  unimproved. 

210  79 

Total  miles  of  street 

798.29 

828.66 

Percent  of  street  miles  with  hard  surfacing..  ..         .... 

85.63 

74.56 

Miles  per  1,000  population: 
Hard  surfacing. 

L15 
.19 

1  04 

Gravel  and  unpaved 

.39 

Total.- 

1.34 

1  43 

Miles  per  square  mile  of  city  area: 

Hard  surfacing : 

11.06 
1.81 

12.31 

Gravel  and  unpaved 

3.75 

Total 

12.87 

16  06 

Source:  .^ppendLx  C,  table  XXVII. 

Streets  in  the  District  are  more  extensively  paved 
than  are  those  of  the  other  cities.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  view  of  the  greater  pavement  widths  in 
Washington.  The  mileage  of  hard  surfacing  is  about 
average  on  a  population  basis,  but  is  below  average 
on  an  area  basis. 

Parks 

Information  dealing  \viih  more  important  indices 
of  park  facilities  in  the  District  and  in  the  17  comparable 
cities  is  reported  in  table  13Q. 

Table  13Q. — Numbers  of  parks  and  park  acreages,   1935,   and 
capital  expenditures,  1926-30,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

17  comparable  cities 


Basis  of  comparison 


Number  of  parks 

Total  park  acreage 

Population  per  acre  of  parks 

Park  area  as  percentage  of  city  area 

Capital  expenditures,  1926-30  (thousands). 


District  of 
Columbia 


691 

5.628 

106 

14.2 

SS.678 


Average, 
oiber 
cities 


67 

2,785 

2,051 

8.0 

12,300 


Source;  Appendix  C,  table  XXVIII. 

The  District  provides  far  more  extensive  park  facili- 
ties than  tlie  other  17  cities,  on  the  average.  Capital 
expenditures  for  the  5  years  ended  in  1930  wore  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  average.  Thu?  porioil  is 
more  reprosontativo  than  more  recent  years  because 
of  the  rechiction  in  inunicipnl  expenditures  in  all  tlicso 
cities  during  the  (lc])iTssion. 

Recreation  Function 

The  comiinrison  in  table  13K  sunimnrizos:  (1}  The 
number  of  playgrounds  and  their  recreation  fiirilitics, 
(2)  the  manpower,  both  emergency  and  iKMirmerponoy, 
and  (3)  playground  ut tendance. 
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Table    13R. — Recreation  facilities,    personnel,    and   use   in 
District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1935 


the 


Table  13T. — Number  of  garbage  collections  per  week  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  16  comparable  cities — 1935 


Basis  of  comparison 

District  of 
Columbia 

Average, 
other 
cities 

Number  of  playgrounds  under  leadership: 

Year  round . 

36 
46 
10 

15.7 

"Summer  only                  -         -                        -    - 

37.3 

Other         

11.6 

Total           

92 

64.6 

Non-emergency  recreation  workers: 

494 
86 
97 

8.3 

154 
72 

3,616 
10 

877 

260.9 

40.1 

Number  volunteers                            _    

62.6 

Number  of  paid  nonemergency  workers  per  1,000  population.- 
Emergency  recreation  workers: 

4.3 
19.6 

74.2 

Attendance  (in  thousands): 

Playgrounds 

2,  538.  4 

Recreation  buildings                                                    - 

620.9 

610.7 

Total  attendance                         -  

4, 503 

3,  770.  0 

Number  of  units: 

89 
5 
37 
10 
8- 
88 
14 

72.3 

Athletic  fields                                     -  

5.2 

Baseball  diamonds                _                                  -  -    

32.2 

3.9 

22.5 

Tennis  courts                          

74.7 

7.8 

Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXIX. 

Washington  is  well  above  the  average  in  the  number 
and  use  of  playground  facilities  and  recreation  per- 
sonnel. 


City 

Summer 

Winter 

District  of  Columbia 

3.0 
2.0 

1.0 

Average,  16  other  cities  _ 

1.6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
5.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

0  9 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

3.0 

Baltimore,  Md ...... 

2.0 

Boston,  Mass ..... 

1.0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1.0 

Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

0.7 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

1.0 

Minneapolis,  Minn..     ....             .  . 

1.0 

New  Orleans,  La  . 

5  0 

1.0 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

2.0 

Seattle,  Wash. _. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1.0 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

1.0 
2.0 

Source:  United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Relations  Field  Study. 

Garbage  collection  is  more  frequent  in  the  District 
during  the  summer  and  less  frequent  in  the  winter  than 
the  average  of  the  other  cities.  Collection  frequency  in 
the  District  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  the  more  south- 
erly cities — St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans. 

Street  Cleaning 

The  frequency  of  street  cleaning  in  business  and 
residential  districts  in  the  reported  cities  is  shown  in 
table  13U. 


Library  Function 

The  data  on  library  facilities  and  services  in  the 
District  and  15  of  the  17  cities  are  shown  in  table  13S. 

Table  13S. — Library  volumeSj  circulation,  and  personnel  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  15  comparable  cities — 1935 


Basis  of  comparison 


Total  number  of  volumes  (in  thousands) 

Total  circulation  (in  thousands) 

Total  registered  borrowers  (in  thousands) 

Number  of  employees  (full-time  equivalent) _. 

Number  of  employees  per  10,000  population 

Number  of  employees  per  l,0U0,000-volume  circulation. 

Number  of  volumes  per  thousand  population 

Book  circulation: 

Per  capita. 

Per  registered  borrower 

Per  employee 

Registered  borrowers:  Percent  of  population  registered 

Number  of  branches  and  subbrauehes. 


Average, 
other 
cities 


761 

3,882 

172 

270 

4.3 

67.2 

1,260 

6.5 

22.4 

15,  204 

29.2 

28.5 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXX. 

The  District  library  system  is  smaller,  used  less,  and 
manned  with  fewer  employees  than  one  typical  of  other 
cities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  District  system  is 
supplemented  by  the  Congressional  Library,  which 
furnishes  services  to  many  District  residents  but  is 
not  represented  in  the  statistics. 

Garbage  Collection 

The  frequency  of  garbage  collection  in  summer  and 
winter  in  the  District  and  1 6  comparable  cities  is  shown 
in  table  13T. 


Table  13U. — Frequency  of  street  cleaning  in  business  and  residen- 
tial sections  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  16  comparable  cities 


City 


District  of  Columbia. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Business  district 


Daily., 
.do. 
.do. 


Each  week  day., 

do.. 

Weekly... 

Daily '1 

.do. 


Each  week  day- 
Daily 

do 


do 

4  times  daily... 

Daily 

4  times  a  week. 

Daily 

do 


Residential  district 


Weekly. 
Quarterly. 
Every  2  weeks. 
2  to  3  times  a  week. 
Every  2  weeks. 
No  report. 
Daily. 
As  needed. 

Do. 
2  to  3  times  a  week. 
1  to  3  times  a  week. 
Twice  a  week. 
Daily. 
Monthly. 
Every  3  weeks. 
Weekly. 
Twice  a  week. 


Source:  United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Relations  Field  Study. 

The  business  district  of  Washington,  as  in  most  other 
cities,  is  cleaned  daily.  Residential  streets  are  cleaned 
weekly  in  the  District^  whUe  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
such  streets  are  cleaned  more  often. 


Street  Lighting 

Street  Ughting  statistics  for  the  District  and  the 
average  of  comparable  cities  are  given  in  table  13V. 

On  both  population  and  area  bases,  the  District  has 
a  relatively  large  number  of  street  lights.  Street  Ughts 
in  Washington  are  less  powerful  than  those  in  the  other 
cities,  judging  by  lighting  costs.  Per  capita  hghting 
costs  are  slightly  higher  than  average. 
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Table  13V. — Street  lighting  units,  costs  and  mileages,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  16  comparable  cities — 1935 


Basis 


Number  gas  and  electric  lighting  units 

Miles  of  streets  lighted 

Annual  lighting  cost  (in  thousands) 

Number  of  lighting  units: 

Per  1,000  population 

Per  square  miles  city  area 

Miles  of  streets  lighted: 

Per  10,000  population 

Per  square  mile  of  city  area 

Annual  lighting  cost: 

Per  unit 

Per  capita 


District  of 
Columbia 


29, 836 
500 
$729 

50.2 
481.2 

10.1 
9.7 

$24.  44 
$1.23 


Average, 
other 
cities 


18, 782 

794 

$633 

33.1 
366.1 

15.0 
15.5 

$38.79 
$1.13 


Source:  Appendix  C,  table  XXXI. 

Sewage  Disposal 

The  Municipal  Index  for  1931  reports  the  percentage 
of  population  served,  by  sewers  in  15  of  the  18  cities  for 
1930.  Washington  was  one  of  12  between  90  percent 
and  100  percent.  Three  cities  showed  smaller  per- 
centages. 

Washington  was  reported  as  one  of  12  cities  not 
treating  sewage  effluent  in  1935.  The  six  cities  which 
treat  all  or  part  of  their  sewage  are  Cleveland,  Balti- 
more, Milwaukee,  Newark,  Indianapolis,  and  Rochester. 
Sewage  disposal  plants  are  now  imder  construction  in 
the  District,  San  Francisco,  and  Buffalo. 

General  Summary 

The  following  summary  of  the  extent  of  govern- 
mental services  in  the  District  as  contrasted  with  com- 
posites of  the  other  17  cities,  presents  the  individual 
functions  in  descending  order  of  financial  importance. 

All  personnel. — The  District  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  in  number  of  employees. 

Education. — Washington  retains  a  relatively  large 
number  of  children  into  the  high  school  period  of 
instruction.  The  elementary  school  situation  in  the 
District  is  quite  normal.  A  heavier  teacher  load  bal- 
ances heavy  high  school  enrollment.  The  number  of 
schools  is  relatively  large,  and  school  plant  costs  are 
relatively  high. 


Relief. — The  District  has  a  comparatively  small 
relief  problem,  both  in  number  of  cases  and  expendi- 
tures therefor. 

Police. — Liberal  poUce  manpower  and  equipment 
are  provided,  although  the  latter  is  relatively  less 
modern.  The  1935  crime  record  is  relatively  high. 
Traffic  fatahties  are  about  average.  PoUce  personnel 
assigned  to  traffic  duty  is  nearly  average. 

Fire. — Fire  personnel  is  relatively  large.  Fire  equip- 
ment and  frequency  of  fire  stations  are  below  average. 
The  insurance  rating  of  the  District  is  very  good. 
Very  low  losses  reflect  credit  on  the  department, 
despite  conditions  which  automatically  help  to  reduce 
the  number  and  size  of  fires. 

Health. — The  public  health  record  of  the  District 
is  consistently  poor  as  to  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and 
infant  mortality.  The  record  is  rmxed  as  to  the  prev- 
alence of  communicable  disease  cases  reported. 

Pavements. — The  District  has  more  of  its  street 
mileage  paved  than  have  the  other  comparable  cities. 
The  amount  of  hard  surfacing  is  about  average  on  popu- 
lation and  area  bases. 

Parks. — The  District  provides  more  extensive  park 
facilities  than  the  other  17  cities. 

Recreation. — The  average  citizen  of  the  District 
has  available  and  enjoys  recreation  faciUties  above  the 
average  a\ailable  in  the  comparable  cities. 

Libraries. — The  local  public  library  system  is 
smaUer,  used  less,  and  manned  A\ith  fewer  employees 
than  in  the  other  cities. 

Garbage  collection. — Summer  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  above  average  and  winter  service  is  below 
average. 

Street  lighting. — The  District  is  comparatively 
well  lighted  at  about  average  cost. 

Street  cleaning. — The  business  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  cleaned  as  frequently  as  the  average,  while  the 
cleaning  of  residential  sections  is  below  the  average  of 
the  cities  compared. 

Sewage  disposal. — Practically  the  entire  population 
of  the  District  is  served  by  the  sewer  system.  A  sewage 
disposal  plant  for  the  District  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. 
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Introduction 

Cities  differ  in  population,  in  social  conditions,  in 
wealth,  in  occupations,  in  customs,  in  habits,  and  in 
countless  other  ways.  No  two  cities  are  exactly  alike, 
just  as  no  two  persons  are  identical  in  all  respects. 

The  differences,  however,  are  comparative.  Cities 
are  different  and  yet  they  also  are  similar.  A  city 
resembles  another  city  much  more  than  it  does  its 
adjacent  rural  areas.  Baltimore  is  much  closer  to 
Rochester  than  it  is  to  Anne  Arundel  County.  In  the 
words  of  WUliam  Fielding  Ogburn — 

.  .  .  Cities  are  creatures  of  transportation  and  are  hence 
on  the  highways  of  contact,  so  that  any  new  cultural  ele- 
ment tends  in  general  to  spread  to  all  the  cities  more  easily 
than  it  would  spread  to  the  rural  areas,  which  are  somewhat 
off  the  beaten  highway  .  .  .  the  city  streets  in  Atlanta, 
Seattle,  and  Jersey  City  are  much  alike,  with  the  same 
type  of  shops,  electric  signs,  and  advertisements  of  ciga- 
rettes, whereas  in  rural  regions  the  local  differentiations  of 
a  century  ago  may  persist.' 

There  are,  of  course,  specialized  cities.  The  organi- 
zation of  modern  society  has  created  specialization  of 
labor  and  has  developed  supercorporations  and  indus- 
tries, which  of  themselves  may  overshadow  all  other 
businesses  in  a  good-sized  city.  Naturally,  the  smaller 
the  city  the  more  likelihood  that  it  is  a  specialized  city 
and  consequently  different  from  others. 

The  extent  or  amount  of  likenesses  and  differences 
of  Wasliington  and  17  other  American  cities,  with 
population  between  300,000  and  1,000,000,  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  section.  Previous  sections  of 
this  report  have  compared  revenues,  taxes,  expendi- 
tures, and  the  extent  of  governmental  services  within 
the  17  other  cities  with  these  same  factors  in  Wash- 
ington. For  convenience  and  clarity,  in  many  cases 
the  actual  comparisons  were  made  between  the  average 
of  the  cities  and  Washington.  Taxes  and  expenditures 
among  these  cities  were  found  to  differ  one  from  another 
and  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  extent  of 
governmental  services  in  the  District  was  found  to 
correspond  roughly  to  the  average  for  the  17  other 
cities.  The  present  section  treats  of  physical,  social, 
and  economic  factors,  indicating  whether  and  to  what 
degree  the  differences  that  do  appear  may  be  attributed 
to  these  elements.  Most  of  the  basic  data  for  this  sec- 
tion are  tabulated  in  appendix  C,  tables  XXXIII  to 
LXV. 

The  17  cities  selected  for  comparison  are  those  near- 
est the  District  in  population.  Eight  are  larger  and 
nine  are  smaller  than  the  District,  which  had  486,869 
population  in  1930.  The  largest  city  in  the  group  is 
Cleveland  with  900,429  population  in  1930,  and  the 
smallest  is  Jersey  City,  with  316,715.  This  group  of 
cities  is  large  enough  so  that  averages  will  give  a  good 

1  "Social  Characteristics  of  Cities,  VII— Urban  Resemblances  and  Regional  Differ- 
ences," Public  Management,  July  1936,  p.  200. 
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cross  section  of  American  municipal  administration  and 
not  be  distorted  by  chance  deviations.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  small  enough  so  that  the  compilation  of  data 
can  be  handled  expeditiously. 

The  cities  and  their  population  are  as  follows  (see 
table  XXXIII,  appendix  C): 


Population 

City 

1930 
census 

1935 
estimate 

1.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

900, 429 
821, 960 
804, 874 
781, 188 
669,  817 
634,  394 
578,  249 
573,  076 

868, 000 

2.  St.  Louis,  Mo... 

817,  600 

3.  Baltimore,  Md 

847, 100 

4,  Boston,  Mass 

837, 900 

5.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

652,  800 

6.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

620,  600 

7.  Milwaukee,  Wis 

599,  600 

8.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     .                 .        . 

638, 100 

9.  T)istrict  nf  Cohimhia 

486,  889 

594,  OOO 

10.  Minneapolis,  Mimi 

464.  356 
458,  762 

451. 160 
442,  337 
399,  746 
365,  583 

364. 161 
328, 132 
316,715 

461, 700 

11.  New  Orleans,  La 

I  458,  800 

12.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

444,  300 

13.  Newark,  N.  J 

464,  700 

14.  Kansas  City,  Mo.                                                             .  . 

448, 700 

15.  Seattle,  Wash    .. 

361,  200 

16.  Indianapolis,  Ind 

372,  800 

17.  Rochester,  N.  Y  ..                                                      _             

360,  200 

18.  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

301,  000 

1  No  reliable  data  available. 

Physical  Differences 

The  District  shows  no  marked  differences  from  the 
average  of  the  17  other  cities  in  topographical  and 
climatic  conditions. 

The  annual  average  of  monthly  mean  temperatures, 
as  shown  in  table  XXXII  of  appendix  C,  is  55  degrees 
in  Washington.  Among  the  selected  cities,  New  Orleans 
is  hottest  with  an  average  of  69.3  degrees  and  Min- 
neapolis coldest  with  44.5  degrees.  The  cities  average 
52.3  degrees — ^very  little  different  from  Washington. 

Rainfall  in  the  District  averages  42.16  inches  per 
year.  New  Orleans  experiences  the  heaviest  precipita- 
tion, 57.46  inches  per  annum,  and  San  Francisco  is 
lowest  with  but  22.02  inches  yearly.  The  average  for 
the  cities  is  37.18  inches  a  year,  or  about  10  percent  less 
than  in  Washington. 

In  snowfall,  however,  variations  are  wider.  The 
District  receives  20.7  inches  per  year,  on  the  average. 
Rochester  must  cope  with  78.7  inches  during  the  average 
year,  while  San  Francisco  has  no  snow.  The  cities 
average  31.9  inches  per  annum — 50  percent  more  than 
Washington. 

The  terrain  in  the  District  is  fairly  level.  Seven  of 
the  other  cities  are  level,  five  are  fairly  level,  and  five 

Washington  has  no  topographical  limitation  not 
found  in  the  other  municipalities,  with  the  exception  of 
Indianapolis.     San   Francisco,    Pittsburgh,    and    New 
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Orleans  are  most  handicapped  in  city  development  by 
physical  features,  having  steep  hills,  inconvenient 
water  areas,  or  difficult  drainage  with  which  to  contend. 

One  unique  and  interesting  aspect  of  the  physical 
layout  of  the  District  is  its  plan  of  streets  and  avenues, 
drafted  nearly  150  years  ago.  Though  the  streets  laid 
out  by  L'Enfant  are  wide  and  adequate,  there  has  been 
much  local  criticism  to  the  effect  that  construction  and 
maintenance  costs  are  made  unduly  high  by  their 
excessive  widths. 

There  is  no  large  city  in  the  United  States  which  does 
not  envy  the  street  system  of  Washington.  Modern 
traffic  demands  wide  streets,  and  widening  streets  is 
an  extremely  expensive  process  because  of  the  costs  of 
condemning  real  estate.  The  following  statement  by 
Walter  H.  Blucher,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  is  pertinent: 

Practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States  has  been 
forced  to  change  its  street  plan.  This  has  been  true  in  com- 
munities where  no  planning  was  done  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  it  has  also  been  true  in  some  communities  which  had  an 
original  plan  but  which  failed  to  adhere  to  it.  A  number  of 
such  examples  will  be  cited.  One  of  the  outstanding 
examples  and  one  of  particular  interest  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  that  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  A  plan  was  pre- 
pared for  the  city  of  Detroit  after  the  fire  of  1805,  which 
plan  was  based  upon  the  L'Enfant  plan  of  Washington. 
The  surveyor  who  drafted  the  Detroit  plan  had  available 
for  his  study  a  copy  of  the  Washington  plan.  The  con- 
summation of  the  Detroit  plan  would  have  created  an 
intolerable  condition  because  the  "Circuses"  were  so  close 
together  that  many  of  the  building  lots  would  have  been 
unsuitable  for  economical  use  and  a  great  many  points  of 
traffic  concentration  would  have  been  created.  There  are 
elements  in  the  Detroit  plan  of  1807,  however,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  plan  bears  the  following  notation: 
"The  streets  that  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  are 
all  200  feet  broad;  the  other  principal  streets  are  120  feet 
broad;  the  cross  intermediate  streets  are  60  feet  broad.   .   ,   ." 

A  small  part  of  the  plan  in  what  is  now  the  downtown 
section  of  Detroit  was  carried  out,  using  the  street  widths 
established  on  the  plan.  Almost  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
city,  however,  used  for  its  street  pattern  a  street  60  feet  in 
width,  while  the  principal  highways  on  the  section  lines 
were  all  made  4  rods  or  66  feet  wide.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  city  of  Detroit,  with  the  establishment  of  its  master 
plan  in  1925,  went  back  to  a  street  width  of  204  feet  for 
superhighways  and  to  120  feet  for  all  of  the  other  principal 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  from  1900  to  1936,  there  were  383 
street  openings  and  widenings,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
$57,273,910. 

In  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  from  1917  to  1930,  inclu- 
sive, there  was  a  total  of  110  projects,  the  mileage  of  whicli 
was  35.11  miles  and  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $12,732,845. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there  have  been,  since  1920,  67 
projects  covering  50  miles,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
$25,545,597.17. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  program  of  20  years  involved 
the  expenditure  of  $190,957,608.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here,  however,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
improvements  came  from  bond  issues  of  $113,450,000. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  extensive  street  opening  and 
widening  program  carried  out  in  most  of  our  cities  took 
place  during  the  years  1915  to  1929.  With  the  coming  of 
the  depression,  there  was  an  almost  total  cessation  of 
street  widening  and  opening  projects.  In  tlie  city  of 
Detroit,  the  common  council  by  resolution  decided  to  with- 
hold further  action  on  the  many  street-widening  petitions 
which  had  been  filed.  This  was  caused,  of  course,  by  the 
lack  of  funds  for  such  improvements  in  practically  all  of 
our  large  cities.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  street  opening 
and  widening  programs  have  been  comijleted.  In  most 
cases  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  if  siiital)Io  inctliods 
of  finance  can  be  found. 


Summarizing,  the  District  is  httle  different  from  the 
other  cities  in  mean  temperature  or  rainfall  and  its 
snow  problem  is  markedly  less.  Neither  terrain  nor 
other  topographical  features  place  it  in  an  unusual  posi- 
tion. The  District  is  not  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
widening  its  streets  extensively. 

Population  and  Social  Characteristics 

The  influences  of  the  World  War  and  the  depression 
of  recent  years  are  apparent  in  comparisons  of  popula- 
tion trends  in  the  District  and  other  cities,  as  in  chart  26, 
which  is  in  terms  of  relative  rates  of  increase.  During 
1910-20  the  population  of  the  District  increased  at  a 
gi-eater  rate  than  in  the  preceding  or  follo\\'ing  decade, 
and  from  1930  to  1935  it  increased  faster  than  in  any 
of  the  three  preceding  decades.  The  other  17  cities, 
taken  as  a  group,  have  shown  a  steady  decline  since 
1900  in  their  rate  of  population  increase.  Seven  of  the 
17,  indeed,  were  smaller  in  1935  than  in  1930. 
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Chart  26. 

The  population  data  used  throiighout  this  report  arc 
set  forth  in  appendix  C,  table  XXXIII,  with  an  explana- 
toiy  note  describing  their  bases.  In  all  cases  and  for 
all  years  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  estimates, 
the  figures  were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
on  the  basis  of  all  significant  facts  available.  Kates  of 
population  growth  are  shown  in  appendix  table  XXXIV. 

The  remarkable  growth  in  tbe  population  of  Wash- 
ington in  recent  years  lias  tlic  eifect  of  decroasinp  to 
some  extent  per  cajjita  govoi'nniental  costs  and  rereiptj?, 
since  governmental  expenditiu-es  always  lag  behind 
lieavy  population  increases.  At  the  same  time,  a 
growing  city  is  sounder  economically  than  one  \nth 
static  or  decreasing  population. 

Wide  variations  in  i)opulation  density  are  evident 
from  chart  27,  which  pictures  the  population  density  in 
each  of  tlie  IS  cities,  arranged  by  rank.  W)ishingt<ni 
is  more  sparsely  settled  than  the  average  of  the  other 
communities,  though  the  disparity  between  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  average  is  slight  when  contrasted  with  the 
extreme  limits,      iiasic  data  are  also  iji  table  XXXIV. 

Tlie  imj)ortance  of  each  city  within  its  niotropolitAn 
district  in  terms  of  population  ratios  and  whether  it  is 
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the  central  or  principal  city  within  the  metropolitan  area 
are  relevant.  All  the  cities  save  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  are  principal  cities  within  their  districts.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  the  cities  contain  from  one-third 
to  93  percent  of  the  metropolitan  district  population. 
Again  excepting  these  two,  the  others  contain  68  percent 
of  their  area  populations.  This  contrasts  with  the 
District,  which  has  78  percent  of  its  metropolitan  dis- 
trict population.  These  data,  too,  are  shown  in  table 
XXXIV. 

Since  a  central  city  usually  serves  as  the  retail  shop- 
ping center  for  its  satellite  towns,  its  retail  district  is 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  metropolitan  population. 
Washington,  having  a  smaller  population  in  proportion 
outside  its  limits,  tends  to  have  a  smaller  retail  business 
area  and  accompanying  governmental  expenditures 
therefor — with,  of  course,  other  factors  being  assumed 
equal. 
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Chart  27. 

Summarizing  population  statistics,  the  District  has 
grown  in  recent  years  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  the  other 
17  cities.  The  density  of  population  in  the  District 
is  about  average.  The  population  of  Washington  is 
three-quarters  that  of  its  total  metropohtan  district, 
while  the  other  cities  average  slightly  over  two-thirds. 
Therefore,  its  retail  business  area  tends  to  be  corre- 
spondingly smaller. 

Race,  Age,  and  Sex 

Indianapolis  has  a  higher  proportion  of  native  whites 
than  any  of  the  other  cities,  84.1  percent,  and  Newark 
is  low  with  65.0  percent.  The  District  is  also  toward 
the  bottom  with  66.5  percent,  and  the  average  city  is 


75.1  percent.  The  District  is  fairly  low  also  in  foreign 
born,  the  percentage  being  6.1  as  contrasted  with  an 
average  of  16.  7  for  the  other  cities.  The  position  of 
the  District  with  respect  to  these  two  classes  is  ac- 
counted for  by  its  relatively  high  Negro  population — 
27.1  percent  of  its  total  population.  New  Orleans  only 
has  a  higher  proportion  of  Negroes.  Since  it  is  believed 
that  recent  influxes  of  population  in  the  District  have 
been  mostly  white,  in  all  likelihood  the  present  ratio  of 
Negroes  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  racial  distribution 
of  population  is  presented  in  table  XXXV. 

The  large  Negro  element  in  Washington  is  significant 
from  a  governmental  and  economic  standpoint.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  health,  welfare,  and  crime  problems 
are  intensified  thereby  and  that  the  economic  wealth  of 
a  community  containing  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
tends  to  be  low. 

Table  XXXV  also  exhibits  a  summary  grouping  of 
population  by  age  groups  in  Washington  and  the  other 
cities  and,  in  addition,  the  ratios  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  respectively,  to  the  middle-aged. 

There  are  considerably  fewer  children  in  the  District 
in  proportion  to  middle-aged  persons  than  in  the  average 
of  the  other  municipalities.  However,  several  of  the 
cities  resemble  the  District  in  this  repect — San  Fran- 
cisco, Kansas  City,  and  Seattle.  The  ratios  of  old  to 
middle-aged  individuals  give  a  different  picture.  There 
are  as  many  old  people  in  Washington  in  proportion  as 
the  average  in  the  other  17  cities.  The  variation  of  each 
city  from  the  average  in  respect  to  the  proportions  of 
old  persons  is  much  smaller  than  the  variation  of  the 
ratios  of  young  persons. 

The  relatively  few  numbers  of  children  in  Washington 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  lower  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  recreation,  and,  indirectly,  in  welfare. 

The  ratios  of  females  to  total  population  in  each  of  the 
18  cities  in  the  three  most  recent  census  enumerations 
are  presented  in  appendix  C,  table  XXXVI.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  spread  among  the  cities  is  quite  small. 
The  relative  number  of  females  has  increased,  on  the 
average,  in  the  cities  other  than  the  District  and  passed 
50  percent  in  1930.  Consistently,  the  District  has  had 
more  females  in  porportion  than  any  other  of  the  cities, 
though  the  proportion  has  tended  downward,  the  Wash- 
ington ratio  approaching  the  average  of  the  other  cities 
in  1930.  No  contrast  between  the  District  and  the 
other  cities  unusual  enough  to  affect  the  present 
inquiry  is  evidenced. 

In  the  proportions  of  single,  married,  and  widowed 
or  divorced  males,  the  District  and  a  composite  of  the 
17  cities  are  almost  alike.  A  corresponding  classifica- 
tion of  females  shows  the  District  to  be  somewhat 
below  average  in  the  percentage  of  married  women  and 
correspondingly  above  average  in  the  percentage 
widowed  or  divorced.  All  in  all,  the  District  is  similar 
to  the  average  of  the  other  cities  in  respect  to  marital 
conditions.  The  figures  are  in  table  XXXVII, 
appendix  C. 

In  the  average  size  of  private  families,  as  evidenced 
by  table  XXXVIII  of  appendix  C,  the  extremes  are 
appreciably  apart — 3.36  persons  per  family  in  Seattle 
and  4.20  in  Pittsburgh.  The  District  is  somewhat  below 
the  average,  there  being  3.70  persons  per  family  as 
against  an  average  of  4.06.    The  difference  is  enough  to 
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account  in  part  for  the  relatively  fewer  numbers  of 
children  in  the  District,  noted  previously. 

School  attendance  data  in  appendix  table  XXXIX 
show  that  19.7  percent  of  the  District  population  is 
attending  school,  while  the  average  for  the  other  cities 
is  20.6  percent.  The  difference  between  these  two  figures 
is  almost  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  comparisons 
within  age  groups  are  significant.  In  the  District  the 
number  of  school  pupUs  7  to  13  years  old  is  considerably 
below  the  average  and  the  number  in  the  age  group  14 
to  20  is  almost  identical  with  the  average,  in  terms  of 
percentages  of  the  total  number  of  persons  attending 
school.  The  proportion  of  persons  21  years  of  age  and 
more  attending  school  in  the  District  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  proportion  in  any  of  the  other  cities.  It  is  these 
people  over  20  who  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  school  children  7  to  13  years  old  and  who 
bring  the  percentage  of  total  population  attending 
school  almost  up  to  the  average  of  the  17  cities. 

Larger  proportions  of  older  children  attending  school 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  school  costs,  as  high  schools 
and  other  secondary  schools  cost  more  per  pupil  than 
does  elementary  schooling. 

Although  illiteracy  in  the  age  group  10  to  24  years  is 
negligible  in  nearly  all  the  cities,  it  is  slightly  greater  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  the  average  of  the 
other  cities.  Among  persons  over  24,  iUiteracy  is  more 
prevalent  and  varies  more  from  one  community  to 
another.  For  this  group,  the  percentage  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  just  half  of  the  composite  of  the  other  cities,  as 
shown  in  table  XXXIX.  Presumably  this  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  District  is  above  average 
in  the  percentage  of  adults  attending  school. 

Summarizing  data  on  the  race,  age,  and  sex  composi- 
tion of  the  population,  the  District  in  comparison  with 
the  17  other  cities,  has  a  high  Negro  population.  It  is 
low  in  numbers  of  children  and  average  in  numbers  of 
old  people.  There  are,  proportionately,  slightly  more 
females  in  the  population,  though  the  picture  of  marital 
conditions  shows  nothing  unusual.  The  size  of  families 
is  somewhat  small.  School  attendance  in  total  is  nor- 
mal, though  younger  school  children  are  relatively 
fewer  and  older  pupils  relatively  moie  numerous. 
IlHteracy  in  the  District  is  marked  by  its  relative  ab- 
sence. 

The  large  Negro  element  may  be  expected  to  inten- 
sify health,  welfare,  and  police  problems  and  to  lower 
the  community's  wealth  per  capita.  Relatively  fewer 
children  should  lower  school,  recreation,  and,  indirectly, 
welfare  costs.  Comparative  differences  in  population 
by  sex  are  of  little  significance.  Though  there  are  fewer 
children,  more  of  the  older  ones  attend  school,  nulli- 
fying the  effect  of  a  high  age  pattern  upon  school  costs. 

Occupations 

Intercity  comparisons  of  occupational  data  in  table 
XL,  appendix  C,  reveal  that  Washington  lias,  by  far, 
proportionately  fewer  workers,  male  or  female,  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  than  has  any  of 
the  other  cities.  It  is  below  the  average,  though  not 
lowest,  in  the  proportionate  numbers  of  occupied  work- 
ers engaged  in  transportation  and  communication.  It 
is  also  low  in  trade.  In  contrast,  the  District  has  rela- 
tively more  workers  in  public  service   (not  elsewhere 


classified),  professional  and  domestic  and  personal 
service,  and  clerical  occupations,  than  has  any  one  of 
the  other  17  cities. 

The  District  is  a  community  of  white  coUar  workers 
as  compared  ^\■ith  the  other  17  cities.  Socially  and 
economically,  therefore,  Washington  maj-  be  expected 
to  be  correspondingly  above  the  level  of  the  other 
cities,  perhaps  balancing  the  effect  of  the  large  Negro 
population. 

There  are  more  occupied  females  in  the  District  in 
proportion  to  males  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 
The  same  holds  true  for  tlu-ee  among  the  seven  major 
occupational  classes  of  the  census,  as  sho\\-n  in  appendix 
C,  table  XLl.  The  District  is  liigher  than  the  average, 
though  not  highest,  in  two  other  classes.  Clerical 
occiipations  show  the  greatest  discrepancy  between 
Washington  and  the  average,  there  being  7.5  more 
females  in  100  clerical  workers  in  the  District  than  in 
the  other  cities  considered  as  an  average.  Males  are 
found  in  proportionately  higher  numbers  than  females, 
when  compared  to  the  same  ratio  for  the  other  cities 
on  the  average,  only  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits;  in  these  occupations,  as  already  indicated, 
the  District  has  comparatively  few  of  its  workers  in 
any  case. 

The  age  distribution  of  occupied  nudes  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  exhibited  in  table  XLII,  appendix  C,  varies 
but  slightly  from  the  composite  of  the  other  cities— 
in  fact,  the  two  distributions  are  remarkably  similar. 
Occupied  females,  however,  are  distributed  quite 
differently  by  ages.  The  age  group  14  to  24  years 
includes  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  all  occupied 
women  in  Washington  than  in  the  average  of  the  other 
cities. 

More  light  is  shed  upon  this  discrepancy  by  the  dis- 
tributions of  occupied  female  workers  by  marital 
status  and  the  relative  numbers  of  employed  females 
within  each  marital  status  gi'oup.  This  is  shown  in 
table  XLIII.  Single  females  in  Washington  as  a 
group  were  46  percent  of  all  occupied  females,  while  in 
the  other  cities  they  were  59.5  percent  of  the  total  in 
1930.  Yet  the  percentage  of  single  women  reported 
as  having  gainful  occupations  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  average  for  the  other  cities—  about  05  per- 
cent. The  District  percentage  of  gainfully  occupied 
was  substantially  above  average  in  the  cases  of  married 
women  as  a  group  and  widowed  and  divorced  wonien 
as  a  group.  In  the  District  30  percent  of  all  married 
and  46  percent  of  all  widowed  and  divorced  women 
had  occupations,  compared  with  14  and  'M\  percent 
respectively,  in  the  composite  of  17  cities.  Married, 
widowed,  and  divorced  females  certainly  are  older  than 
single  women,  on  the  whole,  and  the  wider  prevalence  of 
gainfid  occupation  among  these  women  accounts  for 
the  higher  age  pattern  of  occupied  females  in  the 
District. 

Viewed  in  summary,  the  District,  compared  to  the 
other  17  cities,  is  a  community  of  white  collar  workers. 
Furthermore,  the  female  worker,  and,  niorc  s|)ecilioally, 
the  married  or  widowed  female  worker,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  irainfullv  occupied  portion  of  it.s  popu- 
lation. Both  factors  shoidd  he  rellected  in  a  lujrhcr 
standard  of  li^  ing  and  greater  wealth  per  f.-imilv  Miid 
in  total. 
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Economic  Characteristics 

Evaluation  of  the  comparative  economic  differences 
between  the  District  and  the  17  other  cities  is  difficult 
because  of  the  absence  of  inclusive  data.  There  are 
available  extensive  data  about  portions  of  this  subject, 
but  these  data  are  uniformly  defective  in  that  they 
do  not  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  economic 
conditions  within  each  of  the  cities. 

The  amenities  and  penalties  of  economic  life  might 
be  translated  into  monetary  terms.  It  is  conceivable 
that  there  could  be  built  up  a  composite  balance  sheet 
and  a  composite  income  and  expense  statement  for  a 
given  city.  Such  a  statement  would  show  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  community,  its  net  income  from  both 
wealth  and  personal  services,  and  expenses  paid.  A 
picture  of  tliis  type  might  present  in  simple  yet  com- 
plete form  a  summary  of  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"^  Unfortunately,  however,  available  statistical  data 
cannot  be  integrated  into  a  statement  of  this  character. 
Indices  of  wealth,  of  salaries,  of  costs  of  living,  and  of 
income  are  available,  but  they  are  indices  only.  With- 
out painting  the  picture  in  its  entirety,  they  merely 
point  toward  or  indicate  what  the  composite  would  be. 
A  comparative  examination  of  the  District  and  the  17 
other  cities  must  rest  upon  comparisons  of  such  seg- 
ments of  the  whole. 

Home  Ownership  and  Rentals 

Variations  in  percentages  of  home  ownership  by  the 
occupants  are  marked,  ranging  from  23.9  percent  in 
Jersey  City  to  51.8  percent  in  Kochester.  The  District, 
with  tenant  home  ownership  of  37.6  percent,  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  17  other  cities — 
37.8  percent.  In  tenure  of  homes  the  District  is  typical. 
The  data  for  1930  are  contained  in  table  XLIV  of 
appendix  C. 

Fragmentary  data  for  1934,  also  presented  in  table 
XLIV,  show  that  the  occupancy  distribution  of  the 
District  varies  but  little  from  the  1930  tabulation. 
One  other  interesting  fact  is  that  among  the  11  cities 
for  which  data  are  available  the  District  stands  next 
to  lowest  in  the  percentage  of  vacant  residential  units. 
It  has  been  reported  that  existing  vacancies  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  resi- 
dential units. 

The  duration  of  occupancy  of  present  tenants  is 
available  in  but  8  of  the  18  cities  and  is  presented  in 
table  XLV,  appendix  C,  as  of  1934.  The  District  shows 
no  unusual  distribution  of  periods  of  occupancy,  having 
about  the  same  percentage  in  each  class  as  the  average 
of  the  other  seven  reported  cities.  In  the  District 
29.8  percent  of  present  tenants  reported  occupancies 
shorter  than  one  year,  30.4  percent  reported  1  to  5 
years,  and  39.8  percent  5  years  or  more,  compared  with 
average  percentages  of  27.6,  34.5,  and  37.9,  respectively, 
for  the  other  seven  cities. 

Comparative  data  relating  to  the  level  of  rentals  in 
the  18  cities  indicate  that  residents  of  the  District  pay 
rents  far  in  excess  of  those  in  the  17  cities  of  comparable 
size.  The  average  of  the  median  rentals  in  the  17 
cities,  as  set  forth  in  table  XLVI,  appendix  C,  for  1930, 
is  almost  exactly  $10  a  month,  or  25  percent,  under  the 


median  for  the  District.  San  Francisco,  Newark,  and 
Rochester  approach  the  level  of  rentals  in  Washington, 
but  their  median  rentals  are  still  materially  lower  than 
that  of  the  District.  Median  rentals  are  used  in  this 
comparison  because  mean  rentals  would  be  influenced 
unduly  by  figures  in  the  upper  brackets.  The  percent- 
age distribution  in  three  rental  classes,  also  shown  in 
the  table,  likewise  reflects  the  higher  rentals  in  the 
District.  It  shows  that  monthly  rentals  of  $15  to  $29 
constituted  18.6  percent  of  all  rentals  in  the  District, 
compared  with  an  average  of  33.5  percent  for  the  17 
other  cities.  The  percentage  of  rentals  from  $30  to  $49 
was  about  average.  The  classes  below  $15  and  above 
$49  are  omitted. 

In  connection  with  the  independent  appraisal  of 
typical  properties  in  the  District  and  the  other  cities, 
the  details  of  which  are  described  in  section  10  of  this 
report,  supplemental  data  were  obtained  relating  to 
the  gross  rentals  paid  by  tenants  of  the  appraised 
properties.  Comparisons  of  actual  property  taxes  paid 
in  1935  with  gross  rentals  show  wide  variations  between 
the  cities  and,  also,  between  the  classes  of  property. 
The  average  percentages  of  the  property  tax  to  the 
gross  rental  of  typical  properties  in  each  of  the  18 
cities  for  three  types  of  dwellings  are  set  forth  in 
table  14A  and  chart  28. 

Table  14A. — Property  tax  as  a  percentage  of  gross  rental  of 
typical  properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable 
cities — 19  35 


1 

City 

m 

City 

If 

feT3 

City 

So 

'3  i. 

1 

Jersey  City 

Pittsburgh 

59.9 
45.7 
43.1 
31,0 
30.9 
30.7 
29.0 
28.8 
28.3 
22.6 
22.3 
20.5 
19.3 
18.1 
1.5.3- 
14.4 
11.6 

11.3 

Jersey  City _ 

Rochester 

47.8 
39.1 
36.7 
35.9 
33.4 
28.7 
26.1 
20.4 
20.2 
20.1 
19.8 
18.8 
17.6 
17.6 
16.4 
14.9 
12.1 

11.3 

Minneapolis 

Rochester 

28.3 
27  1 

•^ 

Pittsburgh^ 

Indianapolis 

Newark 

Jersey  City 

25  1 

<f 

Buffalo 

22.0 

(l 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

19  2 

^ 

18  8 

7 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis      -  - 

18.6 

^ 

Minneapolis 

16  6 

q 

Minneapohs 

Baltimore 

Kansas  City 

Buffalo 

16.2 

10 

11 

Kansas  City 

New  Orleans 

Milwaukee 

Cleveland      

15.8 
13.3 

I":" 

Baltimore 

Indianapolis 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA... 

Seattle 

9.7 

IS 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

Seattle 

9.7 

l-l 

St.  Louis 

9.7 

1"; 

San  Francisco 

9.3 

Tfi 

8.7 

17 

Seattle  ..    - 

San  Francisco 

DISTRICT     OF 
COLUMBIA  — 

18 

DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA--. 

8.5 
7.0 

The  ratio  of  property  taxes  to  gross  rentals  in  1935 
averaged  from  11  percent  to  about  60  percent  for  single- 
family  dwellings;  from  11  percent  to  48  percent  for 
2-family  dwellings;  and  from  7  percent  to  28  percent 
for  multifamily  apartments.  The  District  had  the 
lowest  ratios  of  property  taxes  to  gross  rentals  for  the 
typical  single-  and  2-family  dwellings  and  the  next 
lowest  for  multi-family  properties.  With  District 
rentals  higher  than  those  in  the  other  cities  and  prop- 
erty tax  load  lowest  of  the  cities,  as  shown  in  section  10, 
higher  returns  to  property  owners  are  indicated  in 
Washington  than  in  any  of  the  other  17  cities. 

Construction  costs  in  the  District  are  below  the  level 
of  the  other  cities,  as  evidenced  in  table  14B.  Among 
the  15  other  cities  represented  in  the  table,  only  Balti- 
more appears  to  have  a  lower  cubic-foot  cost  for  building 
the  standard  house  used  as  a  basis  for  the  comparison. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  TO  GROSS  RENTAL 
OF    TYPICAL    PROPERTIES 
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Chart  28. 

Table  14B. — Cubic-foot  costs  of  huilding  the  same  standard  house 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  15  other  cities — 1936  ' 


City 

Cubic-foot 
cost 

City 

Cubic-foot 
cost 

District  of  Columbia 

$0.21 
.  mi 
.26 
.25 
.20 
.24 
.23 
.25 
.23 

Buffalo,  N.  Y            

$0.24 

Average — 15  cities    -  . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.' _ 

New  Orleans,  La  -       . 

.23 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.22 

.24 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newark,  N.  J  __  

.24 

Boston,  Mass      -- 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

.22 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

.24 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.24 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

'  Costs  are  averages  of  actual  costs  in  each  city.    For  details  of  the  standard  house, 
see  source  materials.    Land  cost  not  included. 
'  St.  Paul  figures  used. 

Source:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Review", 
August  1936,  p.  411;  September  1938,  p.  444;  October  1936,  pp.  11  and  12;  November 
1936,  pp.  47  and  48. 

In  summary,  home  ownership  by  occupants  in  the 
District  is  almost  identical  with  the  composite  of  the 
17  comparable  communities.  Vacancies  in  residential 
units  in  Washington  are  low,  at  present  almost  non- 
existent. The  lengths  of  occupancies  of  rented  residen- 
tial units  are  about  average.  Rentals  in  the  District 
are  highest,  by  a  considerable  margin,  of  those  in  all 
the  cities  studied.     Residential  construction  costs  are 


below  average.    Higher  returns  to  property  owners  are 
indicated  in  Washington  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

Cost  of  Living 

Reliable  indexes  are  published  currently  showing 
changes  in  the  prices  of  foods  and  other  consumers' 
goods,  by  cities,  but  there  are  almost  no  data  concerning 
the  relative  cost  of  Uving  or  even  relative  price  levels 
among  the  cities. 

Having  extensive  facilities  for  securing  information 
and  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  it,  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  made  a  study  of  costs 
of  li\'ing  in  59  cities  in  1935.  The  indices  developed 
were  based  upon  a  maintenance  standard  of  living.  This 
standard  was,  of  course,  eminently  sound  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Administration,  but  it  is  not  the  average 
cost  of  living  in  each  city.  However,  it  is  the  closest 
approach  to  representative  data  that  can  be  secured. 
Table  XLVII  of  appendix  C  presents  the  cost  of  living 
indices  in  total  and  by  major  components  for  the  Dis- 
trict and  16  of  the  other  cities.  All  index  numbers  are 
based  upon  the  District  as  100  percent.  In  the  District 
the  cost  of  living  upon  a  maintenance  standard  is  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  other  cities  studied.  It  is  9  percent 
above  the  average  of  the  other  cities.  Examination  of 
the  groups  of  expenditures  discloses  that  District  costs 
are  high  for  food  and  housing,  that  they  are  about 
average  for  household  purchases,  and  that  they  are  low 
for  clothing  and  miscellaneous.  There  is  a  large  differ- 
ential between  the  District  and  other  cities  in  housing 
costs,  a  differential  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  outweigh 
the  variations  of  all  the  other  factors. 

These  indices  do  not  supply  a  definite  conclusion 
a;bout  the  cost  of  living  upon  an  average  rather  than  a 
maintenance  standard.  Considered  in  coniiection  with 
the  data  on  rentals  in  table  XLVI,  however,  they  are 
a  rather  positive  indication  that  costs  of  hving  in  the 
District  are,  on  the  average,  above  those  of  cities  of 
comparable  size. 

Wealth 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  the  wealth  of  cities  is 
imobtainable,  and  every  series  of  an  indicative  nature 
reflects  extraneous  or  irrelevant  factors  as  well  as  perti- 
nent ones. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  per  100  inhabitants, 
sho^\^l  in  table  XLVIII,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
In  both  1929  and  1935  the  number  of  registrations  per 
100  population  in  the  District  was  higher  tlian  in  the 
average  of  the  other  17  cities.  Whether  greater  aggre- 
gate wealth  is  indicated  is  a  question.  It  is  heheved 
that  many  nonresident  vehicles  are  registered  in  the 
District  because  of  the  low  registration  fee.  The 
exact  effect  upon  total  registrations  is  unknown. 

The  niimbei-s  of  telephones  per  100  inhabitants  in 
the  District  and  tlic  other  cities,  detailed  in  tabic  XLIX 
of  appendix  C,  are  another  illustration.  The  ratio  in 
the  District  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the  Iti  otiier 
cities  for  wliich  data  were  available,  but  the  significance 
of  the  comparison  cannot  be  judged  because  the  effect 
of  the'large  number  of  telephones  in  riovernment  ofliccs 
and  departments  is  unknown. 
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Only  assessed  valuations,  subject  also  to  limitations 
because  of  doubtful  comparability,  remain  usable 
among  the  mass  of  statistics  gathered.  Relative  assess- 
ments are  considered  in  section  11.  Allowing  for  their 
defects  it  may  be  stated  that  the  level  of  property 
values  in  the  District  is  distinctly  above  the  average 
of  cities  of  comparable  size. 

Income 

Income  is  the  largest  factor  in  determination  of  the 
economic  level  of  a  community.  Income  is  from  two 
principal  sources — that  arising  from  salaries  and  wages 
and  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  wealth.  For  the 
present  comparison,  the  source  of  income  is  not  so 
important  as  its  level. 

Corporation  net  profit  margins  on  gross  income,  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  District,  are 
presented  by  industries  for  1926  to  1934,  inclusive,  in 
table  L  of  appendix  C.  In  terms  of  averages  for  the 
9  years,  the  net  profit  margins  of  corporations  filing 
returns  in  the  District  were  50  percent  higher  than 
those  throughout  the  United  States. 

Table  LI  compares  Federal  internal  revenue  collec- 
tions in  the  District  with  population — both  figures  in 
ratios  to  total  United  States  figures.  Except  in  the 
last  2  years  shown,  1934  and  1935,  internal  revenue 
collections  ratios  exceed  population  ratios  .by  consider- 
able margins.  In  the  earlier  years  they  were  approx- 
imately 30  percent  above  the, national  average  per 
capita.  Internal  revenue  collections  in  the  District 
exceed  those  in  a  number  of  separate  States,  although 
Federal  tax  rates  are,  of  course,  uniform  throughout 
the  country  upon  given  amounts  of  income  or  other 
taxable  bases. 

These  revenues,  however,  are  credited  to  the  collec- 
tion districts  in  which  they  are  received,  whereas  the 
taxes  may  be  borne  actually  by  persons  in  other  dis- 
tricts. Moreover,  they  comprise  a  variety  of  taxes — 
the  Federal  corporation  and  individual  net  mcome 
taxes,  capital  stock  tax,  and  taxes  on  tobacco,  gasoline, 
communications,  electrical  energy,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  other  commodities  or  services.  In  1930  corpora- 
tion and  individual  income  taxes  represented  80  percent 
of  all  internal  revenue  collections  in  the  United  States 
and  94  percent  in  the  District.  In  1935  they  had 
dropped  to  33  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
64  percent  for  the  District. 

For  comparisons  of  the  level  of  income  iu  the  District 
with  the  level  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
with  the  level  in  the  17  comparable  cities,  statistics  of 
individual  income  are  more  significant  than  tax  collec- 
tions. However,  the  only  specific  data  available  for 
cities  other  than  the  District  represent  the  number  of 
returns  filed.  Amounts  of  net  income,  credits,  and 
exemptions,  tax  liabilities,  and  other  data  are  tabulated 
by  the  Treasury  Department  for  State  units  only. 
Consequently  comparisons  on  these  bases  are  in  terms 
of  averages  for  the  entire  United  States  rather  than  for 
the  cities  of  similar  size. 

The  percentage  of  population  filing  individual  returns 
in  the  District  and  the  17  other  cities  is  presented  in 
table  LII  for  1929  and  1934.  In  both  years  returns 
were  filed  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
District  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities.  For  1929  the 
ratio  of  returns  to  population  in  the  District  was  66 


percent  above  the  average  of  the  other  cities,  and  for 
1934,  148  percent. _  All  the  17  cities  were  above  the 
national  average  in  percentage  of  population  filing 
individual  returns,  but  all  were  lower  than  the  District. 
During  the  period  1926-34  there  were  on  an  average 
10.9  returns  yearly  from  each  100  inhabitants  of  the 
District,  compared  with  3.2  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  the  relative  number  of  returns  in  the 
District,  as  shown  by  percentages  in  appendix  C,  table 
LIII,  advanced  from  2.4  times  the  national  average  in 
1926  to  4.6  times  in  1934. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  net  income  reported  from 
the  District  advanced  from  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  national  total  during  1926-28  to  1.8  percent  in  1932 
and  1933.  The  average  amount  of  net  income  per 
return  fell  off  both  in  the  District  and  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  the  average  for  the  country  fell  from  a 
higher  level  and  therefore  much  more  sharply.  This  is 
evident  in  table  14C. 

Table  14C. — Comparative  statistics  of  income  tax  returns  in  the 
District    of    Columbia    and    the    United    States    as    a    whole — ■ 


Popula- 
tion of 
District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 
as  per- 
cent of 
United 
States 

Total 

net 
income 

in 
District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 
as  per- 
cent of 
United 
States 

Average  net  income  per 
return 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia average 
per  return  as 

percent  of 

United  States 

average 

Year 

Amount 

District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 
as  per- 
cent of 
United 
States 

Personal 
credit 
and  ex- 
emption 

for 
depend- 
ents 

United 
States 

District 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Tax 

per 

return 

1926 - 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 - 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

0.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 

0.90 

.88 
.90 
.98 
1.19 
1.47 
1.83 
1.75 
1.84 

5,306 
5,497 
6,197 
6,132 
4,887 
4,217 
3,006 
2,956 
3,125 

4,948 
5,029 
6,152 
5,038 
4,  262 
3,864 
2,904 
2,756 
2,835 

93.2 
91.6 
83.2 
82.2 
86.8 
91.5 
97.6 
92.9 
90.7 

90.8 
88.9 
88.2 
88.5 
88.2 
89.1 
86.2 
85.6 
87.0 

78.0 
75.2 
59.2 
53.8 
63.8 
75.1 
81.6 
66.0 
54.4 

Source:  Basic  data  from  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Statistics  of  Income, 
1926-34,  inclusive. 

The  greater  stability  of  average  net  income  per 
return  in  the  District  reflects  directly  the  fact  that 
Government  employment  is  a  dominant  source  of 
income  in  this  community.  Reported  sources  of  in- 
come in  the  District  and  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  are  summarized  for  1929  in  table  LIV,  appendix 
C.  In  the  District  51  percent  of  all  reported  net  in- 
come in  1929  was  from  salaries,  wages,  fees,  and  com- 
missions, compared  with  39  percent  for  the  entire 
United  States.  In  1933  the  percentages  had  risen  to 
74  in  the  District  and  60  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  in  1934  they  were  76  and  60,  respectively. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  many  Federal  employees, 
as  well  as  other  persons  receiving  income  from  sources 
within  the  District,  maintain  legal  residence  and  file 
income  tax  returns  in  other  collection  districts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  some  individuals 
maintain  legal  residence  and  submit  their  returns  in 
the  District  even  though  they  actually  live  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  taxation  on  in- 
tangible personal  property  in  the  District  and  there 
are  no  local  inheritance,  estate,  or  income  taxes.     The 
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effects  of  these  factors  and  whether  they  offset  each 
other  are  unknown. 

The  foregoing  series  of  comparisons  indicates  that 
individual  incomes  in  the  District  are  more  stable 
on  the  average  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  average  amount  of  net  income  per  return 
in  the  District  has  been  consistently  below  the  average 
for  the  country,  the  number  of  returns  per  100  persons 
is  much  greater  than  the  average.  In  1932-34  the 
total  of  reported  net  income  was  four  times  as  high 
per  capita  of  the  entire  population  as  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  The  average  tax  per  return  is 
materially  below  the  national  average,  indicating  that 
there  are  relatively  fewer  incomes  in  the  high  rate 
brackets  in  the  District  than  there  are  elsewhere. 

Federal  tax  returns  do  not  reflect  the  incomes  of  low- 
income  groups.  Conclusive  data  are  not  available. 
Some  comparative  income  statistics  for  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  are  included  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion in  its  recent  study,  America's  Capacity  to  Con- 
sume.^* The  geographical  distribution  is  given  orAj 
for  1929.  In  that  year  the  average  per  capita  income  of 
all  kinds  was  $1,233  in  the  District,  compared  with 
$750  for  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  and 
$908  for  the  nonfarm  population.  Only  New  York  and 
Delaware,  among  the  States,  had  higher  average  in- 
comes per  capita  than  the  District. 

These  estimates  and  the  data  derived  from  income 
tax  returns  point  strongly  toward  a  conclusion  that 
income  per  capita  is  higher  in  the  District  than  in  the 
United  States  generally,  that  income  is  spread  more 
evenly,  and  that  it  is  more  stable. 

Industry 

Table  LV  of  appendix  C  indicates  in  order  of  im- 
portance the  four  principal  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  District  and  each  of  the  17  other  cities.  Indus- 
tries are  classified  into  heavy  manufacturing,  light 
manufacturing,  and  food  products.  Only  two  cities. 
New  Orleans  and  the  District,  have  more  than  one 
major  industry  in  the  category  of  food  products.  New 
Orleans  has  two  and  the  District  three.  Neither  of 
these  cities  has  one  of  its  first  four  industries  in  the 
heavy  manufacturing  class. 

The  first-rank  private  industry  in  the  District  is 
printing  and  pubUshing.  The  next  three  industries  are 
in  the  field  of  food  products.  It  is  evident  that  the 
District  is.  not  an  industrial  city,  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  cities  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  New  Orleans. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  in  the  District  is  such 
as  to  result  in  a  higher  value  per  wage  earner  being 
added  by  manufacture  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities, 
as  shown  by  table  LVI,  appendix  C. 

Manufacturing  does  not  bulk  large,  however,  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  District.  Table  LVII  exhibits  the 
nimaber  of  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  each  of  the  18  cities,  expressed  as  percentages  of 
total  population,  for  6  alternate  years  from  1923  to 
1933,  inclusive.  In  proportion  to  population,  the 
District  has  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  wage  earners 
in  private  manufacturing  industry  as  the  other  cities 

i<  Maurice  lycven,  Harold  G.  Moulton,  and  Clark  Warbtutou.  "America's  Capac- 
ity to  Consume"  (WM),  vol.  2  in  a  series  on  ■■The  Dislribiilion  of  Wealth  and  Income 
in  Relation  to  Economic  Progress." 


on  the  average.     Only  New  Orleans  and  Seattle  dip 
toward  the  District  percentages. 

Nevertheless,  the  District  is  materially  above  the 
average  of  the  other  17  cities  in  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age  who  were  gainfully  occupied 
in  1930.  As  indicated  in  table  LVIIl  and  chart  29,  the 
District  was  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  one  city  onlj^ 
San  Francisco. 


PERCENT    OF    PERSONS    OVER 
GAINFULLY    OCCUPIED- 
18  SELECTED  CITIES 


10 


PERCENT  GAINFULLY   OCCUPIED 
45  50  55 


SAN    FRANaSCO.CAL^^^^^^^^^ 

WASHINGTON,  D  G.  [ 

KANSAS  CITV.MO.   V///////////////////^ 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

ST  LOUIS,  MO 

BOSTON,  MASS 

NEWARK,  N-  J 

BALTIMORE,  MD 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

AVERAGE-17  CITIES 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  \//////////////m 
JERSEY  CITY,  N  J 


CINCINNATI,  0 

CLEVELAND,  0. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 

ROCHESTER ,  NY 

PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

BUFFALO,  N  Y 


SOURCE      1930    u  S.  CE.NSUS -VOL  3-  OENtB»L    REfOBT  0«  OCCUWTlOMS 


Chart  29. 

The  place  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Pconomir 
hfe  of  the  District  is  discussed  in  the  last  division  of 
this  section.  At  this  stage  it  is  approprialc  to  point 
out  that  the  addition  of  Fodernl  oinployoos  to  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  accounts  in  largo  measure 
for  the  difToronco  hctAvoon  the  porcontago  of  population 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  tot.-il  gninfully  occu- 
pied in  the  District. 

Summarizing,  the  District  differs  from  the  17  cities 
in  that  it  is  not  an  industrial  city.  What  mnnufnctur- 
ing  industries  it  does  have  are  printing  and  publishing 
and  the  manufacture  of  food  products.  Washington 
has  considerably  more  gainfully  occupied  persons, 
proportionately,  than  the  average  of  the  other  cities. 
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CORRELATION   OF  PER  CAPITA   RETAIL  SALES 
WITH   RATIOS  OF  CITY  TO  METROPOLITAN   POPULATION 
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Chart  30 


Trade 

The  District  is  of  little  importance  as  a  regional  whole- 
sale center.  In  per  capita  wholesale  sales,  it  was  lowest 
of  the  17  reported  cities  in  1929  and  second  lowest  in 
1933,  as  shown  by  the  figures  in  table  LIX,  appendix  C. 

The  drop  that  occurred  from  1929  to  1933  in  whole- 
sale sales  in  the  various  cities,  shown  in  the  same  table, 
is  illuminating.  Every  other  city  suffered  a  much  more 
serious  percentage  decline  in  wholesale  sales  per  capita 
than  did  Washington.  In  the  average  for  the  other 
cities,  sales  in  1933  were  just  half  of  sales  in  1929.  The 
drop  in  the  District  was  between  one-quarter  and 
one- third. 

In  retail  sales  per  capita,  the  District  ranked  sixth 
in  1929,  well  above  the  average  of  the  other  cities. 
The  data  are  in  table  LX  of  appendix  C  Sales  figures 
considered  alone  mean  little,  however.  The  principal 
city  of  a  metropolitan  district  is  its  retail  shopping 
center,  and,  consequently,  retail  sales  reflect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  surrounding  area  as  well  as  that  of  the 


central  city  itself.  In  chart  30,  retail  sales  per  capita 
in  1929  and  1933  are  plotted  against  city  populations 
expressed  as  percentages  of  metropolitan  area  popula- 
tions. Newark  and  Jersey  City,  being  satellite  cities, 
show  no  correlation  with  the  other  cities.  The  re- 
maining 16  exhibit  some  inverse  correlation  in  1929 
between  sales  and  principal  city  population  ratios. 
The  District  is  slightly  above  the  typical  city,  popula- 
tion ratio  considered. 

The  figures  for  1933  are  quite  different.  Only  one  of 
the  17  cities  passed  the  District  in  retail  sales  per  capita. 
Compared  with  1929,  the  decline  for  the  average  of  the 
other  17  cities  was  47.9  percent  and  for  the  "District, 
36.1  percent.  No  city  experienced  a  smaller  drop  in 
retail  sales  per  capita  than  did  the  District. 

In  summary,  wholesale  trade  is  of  little  importance 
in  the  District.  The  District  is  somewhat  above  the 
other  17  cities  on  an  average  in  retail  sales  per  capita. 
The  District  imderwent  a  much  less  severe  decline  in 
both  categories  of  trade  than  did  the  other  cities. 


Section  14 — Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  District  and  Selected  Cities 
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Economic  Significance 

Of  the  Federal  Government 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  principal  employer 
in  the  District.  In  table  LXI  of  appendix  C  are  the 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  stationed  within  the 
District  and  their  ratios  to  the  total  population  of  the 
District,  for  1920,  1925,  and  1930-36.  The  ratios, 
over  a  period  of  years,  average  15  percent. 

In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  persons  sup- 
ported by  Federal  Government  employment,  it  is 
necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
stationed  v^ithin  the  District  but  residing  outside,  sub- 
tract them  from  the  total  and  then  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  the  average  size  of  families  in  the  District. 
Such  estimates  and  calculations  result  in  a  figure  of  40 
percent  or  more,  emphasizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  principal  emploj^er  mthin  the  District. 

Table  14D,  showing  estimated  gross  incomes  in  the 
District,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Table  14D. — Relative    gross    incomes    within    the    District    of 
Columbia,  by  sources 


Source 

Type 

1933  estimates 

1935  estimates 

Federal  Government 

Retail  trade             -  -  _ 

Salaries  and  wages 

do        

$125,000,000 
34,  000,  000 
11,000,000 
11,200,000 

$210,  000,  000 
44,  000, 000 

do- — 

13,  700,  000 

Wages  only- 

Source:  Estimated  from  various  publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  pretend  to  list  aU 
sources  of  income — finance,  the  professions,  etc.  It 
does  indicate,  however,  that  the  Federal  Government 
almost  certainly  is  more  important  from  an  income 
standpoint  than  all  private  business  combined.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  division 
of  this  section  that  taxable  incomes  are  t\vice  as  nu- 
merous in  the  District  as  in  the  17  other  cities  and  that 
incomes  in  total  are  also  comparatively  high.  This 
situation  must  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  number  of  Federal  civil  officers  and  employees 
was  greatly  increased  during  the  depression.  Tliis  is 
shown  in  table  14E. 

Table  14E. —  Total  Federal  civil  officers  and  employees  employed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — 1920-36  ' 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1920 

90, 559 
63, 756 
68, 510 

1931 

71, 693 
68,  793 
65, 437 

1934 

89, 132 

1925 

1932 

1935 

103, 453 

1930 

1933 

1936 

117, 103 

'  Excludes  legislative  and  court  employees. 

Source:  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  "Semiannual  Statement  of  the 
Number  of  Civil  Officers  and  Employees,  etc."    June  30,  1930. 

The  smallest  number  of  administrative  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  since  1930  was  reported  in 
1933.  This  number  was  less  than  9  percent  under  that 
of  1931.  Since  the  low  point  of  1933  the  number  of 
employees  has  increased  markedly.  No  otlicr  large 
city  in  America  experienced  a  more  moderate  decline 
in  its  principal  industry,  and  none  had  a  coini)arable 
increase  in  employment  while  the  depression  continued. 


The  number  of  Federal  employees  and  monthly  pay 
rolls  for  the  years  1933  to  1936,  inclusive,  are  e.xhibited 
in  table  LXII,  appendix  C.  The  annual  pay  roll  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  District  in  1936,  esti- 
mated by  multiplying  the  last  monthly  pay  roU  by  12, 
is  $241,680,000— almost  double  that  of  1933". 

The  Federal  Government  is  unlike  the  ordinary 
industry  in  being  an  attraction  which  draws  \-isitors  to 
the  District.  Table  LXIII  is  a  tabulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  District  and  their  estimated  annual 
expenditures  for  the  years  1932  to  1936,  inclusive.  The 
significance  of  the  tourist  industry  is  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation: 

The  amount  of  money  spent  by  visitors  in  that  period 
[1930-35]  would  meet  the  pay  roll  for  1  year  of  147  indus- 
trial concerns,  each  employing  1,000  "employees  at  au 
average  salary  of  S30  a  week. 

During  that  5-year  period  the  total  number  of  visitors 
has  surpassed  the  comVjined  population  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  the  two  largest  cities  in  America. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  receives 
the  benefit  of  certain  normal  governmental  acti%-ities  of 
the  District  government  without  paying  for  them,  if 
the  lump-sum  Federal  contributions  to  the  District 
budget  be  disregarded.  These  costs  offset  in  some 
small  degree  the  economic  advantages  and  benefits  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  District.  The  nature 
of  these  functions  is  set  forth  in  table  LXIV  of  appendix 
C,  with  estimates  of  the  benefit  in  1937.^  Their 
estimated  values  for  the  fiscal  j-ears  1925  to  1937, 
inclusive,  are  shown  in  table  LXV.  The  1937  estimate 
is  slightly  over  $600,000.  These  cost  burdens  upon  the 
District  are  more  than  offset  by  the  size  and  stability 
of  the  Federal  Government  considered  in  its  economic 
aspects. 

In  summary,  the  Federal  Government  is  the  principal 
employer  within  the  District.  Statistics  indicate  that 
it  is  more  important  economically  than  all  private 
businesses  combined.  During  the  depression  no  other 
large  city  experienced  a  more  moderate  decline  in  it5 
principal  industry  and  none  had  a  comparable  advance 
in  employment.  At  the  present  time  this  principal 
industry  of  the  District  is  more  flourishing  than  at 
any  earlier  tune,  excepting  during  the  World  War. 
The  Federal  Government  attracts  to  the  District  a 
large  number  of  visitors  whose  estimated  expenditures 
are  of  major  significance  economically.  Partially  ofT- 
setting  these  advantages  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  District  are  the  benefits  of  normal  governmental 
functions  which  the  Federal  Government  receives, 
now  amounting  to  approximately  $600,000  annually. 
The  costs  of  these  services  are  far  outweighoil  by  the 
economic  advantages  to  the  District  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  its  principal  industry. 

Summary 

In  most  of  the  social  and  economic  data  reviewed  in 
this  section,  the  District  was  found  to  differ  hut  little 
from  the  general  pattern  of  the  17  cities  with  which  it 


>  nistrlct  of  ColumblB  appropriation  bill  for  1937,  .supplomrnlAl  liMirinir  h^ton 
the  subcoinniiltco  of  Hoii-so  Cominlttoo  on  Approiirlations  In  chairr  of  DUlrlct  oC 
Columbia  npproprlalion  bill  for  m37.  iip.  ft5-<irt.  quotinK  «  report  of  C'urtb  Hod(«c, 
executive  (lirwtor  nf  llio  Wnsliliiqlnn  Ilo^ir.l  of  Tr«.lo. 

>  Deliiili'il  atmbses  arc  oinilto'l  from  this  report  twoiiiiw  of  thntr  lencth.  Th«a 
uornml  .--oi  vico.'J  aro  to  !>«  ili.'itinKiilslnMl  shurply  from  tlw  spociflc  iQlorKOTeraiDMUl 
Mirvlcivi  (iiscusseU  in  sec.  8  of  lliU  report. 
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was  compared.  Certain  of  the  differences  which  do 
occur,  particularly  of  a  physical  and  social  character, 
may  be  expected  to  affect  the  level  of  the  cost  of 
government  in  the  District,  causing  it  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  cities.  Other  social  and  all  economic 
characteristics  are  of  importance  in  the  Ught  they 
throw  upon  the  ability  of  the  District  to  pay  for 
governmental  services. 

Factors  Affecting 
Governmental  Expenditures 

Topographical  and  climatic  characteristics  of  the 
District  are  unusual  in  two  respects:  Snowfall  is  below 
that  of  the  typical  comparable  city,  resulting  in  a 
smaller  necessary  expense  for  removing  snow  from  the 
streets.     Street  widening  costs  are  almost  nonexistent. 

The  comparatively  large  Negro  element  in  the 
population  tends  to  intensify  health,  welfare,  and  crime 
problems.  Relatively  fewer  children  should  reduce 
school,  recreation,  and,  indirectly,  welfare  costs. 
However,  more  of  the  older  children  attend  school, 
offsetting  the  effect  of  fewer  children  on  school  costs. 

The  variations  from  the  comparable  average  are  few 
in  number  and  influence  governmental  expenditures 
both  upward  and  downward.  The  net  influence  is 
small. 

Ability  to  Pay  for  Government 

Costs  of  hving  in  the  District  are 'higher  than  the 
average  of  the  17  comparable  cities. 

Housing  rentals  in  the  District  are  highest  of  all  the 
cities  by  a  considerable  margin.  Vacancies  are  few  in 
Washington — almost  nonexistent.     Higher  returns  to 


property  owners  in  the  District  and  consequently  a 
greater  ability  to  pay  property  taxes  are  indicated. 

More  than  any  other,  Washington  is  a  city  of  white 
collar  workers.  There  are  comparatively  large  num- 
bers of  married  and  widowed  women  workers.  These 
factors  make  for  smaller  family  units,  with  a  conse- 
quent higher  standard  of  living  and  greater  wealth  per 
unit. 

Despite  limitations  of  the  basic  data,  the  statistics 
reviewed  in  this  section  appear  to  support  the  following 
findings:  (1)  Real  wealth  in  the  District,  in  proportion 
to  population,  is  distinctly  above  the  average  of  cities 
of  comparable  size.  (2)  Incomes  are  higher  than  the 
national  average.  (3)  There  are  about  twice  as  many 
income  tax  returns  filed  in  the  District,  in  proportion  to 
population,  as  in  the  typical  comparable  city.  (4) 
Salaries  are  a  larger  soiu-ce  of  income  in  the  District. 

Though  retail  sales  in  the  District  might  be  expected 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  average,  actually  they  are 
higher.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  held  up  well  during 
the  depression,  compared  with  trade  in  the  other  cities. 

The  District  is  not  an  industrial  city.  ■  Its  few  private 
industries  deal  with  consumers'  goods.  The  District  is 
high  in  comparative  numbers  of  employed  persons. 

The  Federal  Government  is  more  important  econom- 
ically than  all  private  businesses  combined.  It  de- 
clined but  little  during  the  depression  and  is  now  a 
more  extensive  employer  than  at  any  time  since  the 
World  War.  The  economic  advantages  to  the  District 
as  capital  of  the  Federal  Government  far  outweigh  the 
penalties  attending  its  physical  presence. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  District  as  a  community 
has  greater  economic  ability  to  pay  for  governmental 
services  than  has  the  typical  comparable  city. 


SECTION    15 

RELATIONSHIPS    OF    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS    WITH    THEIR 

CAPITALS 


Introduction  and  Summary  Findings 

The  relationships  between  national  governments  and 
the  local  governments  of  their  capital  cities  or  districts 
vary  from  coimtry  to  country.  These  variations  reflect 
differences  in  economic  and  political  circumstances,  as 
well  as  in  racial  characteristics  and  national  customs, 
which  have  brought  about  different  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  status  of  each  capital. 

The  information  summarized  in  this  section  and  in 
table  15A  was  obtained  principally  from  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  sent,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department,  to  a  number  of  foreign  capitals.  The 
replies  were  supplemented  from  primary  documents 
returned  with  the  questionnaires  and  from  materials 
furnished  by  the  document  and  reference  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  review  of  practices  abroad  indicates  that  there 
is  no  uniform  formula  for  achieving  fiscal  relationships 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  residents  of  the 
capital  and  the  nation  at  large.  In  general,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  appear  warranted: 

(1)  There  are  few  capital  cities  which  are  not  subject 
to  supervision  by  the  national  government,  at  least  with 
respect  to  municipal  finances,  because  the  financial 
standing  of  the  capital  affects  the  credit  of  the  entire 
nation. 

(2)  In  every  capital,  excepting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  capitals  under  dictatorship,  residents  have 
some  direct  voice  or  participation  in  municipal  affairs. 

(3)  Capital  city  residents  everywhere  pay  the  same 
national  taxes  as  their  countrymen. 

(4)  In  all  capitals,  including  those  under  dictatorship 
and  excepting  only  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Canberra,  Austraha,^  the  residents  are  represented 
nationally  on  the  same  basis  as  other  citizens. 

(5)  National  government  property  in  capital  cities  is 
taxable  for  local  purposes  only  if  similar  taxation  of 
government  property  is  permitted  in  all  other  cities,  and 
usually  such  taxation,  where  permitted,  is  restricted  to 
revenue-producing  property. 

(6)  Capital  cities  are  not  specially  favored  by 
national  subsidies  or  grants  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  local  functions  simply  because  they  are 
capitals,  unless  they  are  either  in  the  initial  stages  of 
development  or  are  rendering  specific  services  for  the 
national  government  in  return. 

(7)  Apart  from  Austraha,  where  there  are  special 
arrangements,  no  government  recognizes  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  develop  or  maintain  its  capital. 

(8)  All  governments  expend  national  funds  upon 
national  property  and  works  in  the  capital — Uberally 
or  moderately,  according  to  their  varying  circumstances 
and  tastes — as,  if,  and  when  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

1  In  Canberra,  the  new  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  all  land  and 
practically  all  business  and  industries  are  government-owned.  Residents  have  no 
national  representation,  but  have  some  voice  In  municipal  affairs. 


(9)  In  capital  cities,  generally,  the  attitude  of  local 
interests  towards  the  national  government  indicates 
that  indirect  advantages  derived  from  being  the  seat 
of  government  more  than  balance  any  special  financial 
burdens  which  might  be  imposed  by  the  presence  of 
government  offices. 

Scope  of  Survey 

The  questionnaire  used  as  the  primary  source  of 
information  for  this  study  included  specific  questions 
on  the  following  topics: 

A.  Municipal  government  of  the  capital. 

B.  Relations  of  the  capital  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

C.  Taxation. 

D.  Importance  of  national  government  to  the  capital. 
The  questions  themselves  appear  below,  with  a  review 

of  the  answers  to  each  question. 

The  request  for  detailed  information  was  transmitted 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  its  representatives  in 
leading  foreign  capitals.  The  cities  and  countries 
covered  in  the  study  are  as  follows: 

Capitals  in  special  national  districts — Buenos  .Vires, 
Argentina;  Canberra,  Austraha;  Mexico  City,  Mexico; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Capital  cities  in  Europe — Ankara,  Turkey;  BerUn, 
Germany;  Bern,  Switzerland;  Brussels,  Belgium ;  Cop- 
enliagen,  Denmark;  The  Hague,  Netherlands;  London, 
Great  Britain;  Moscow,  Russia;  Oslo,  Nor^vay;  Paris, 
France;  Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  Rome,  Italy;  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Capital  cities  in  America  (besides  those  in  special 
national  districts) — Havana,  Cuba;  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay; Ottawa,  Canada. 

Capital  cities  in  Asia — Tokj^o,  Japan. 

.Other  capitals  in  Asia  and  most  of  the  capitals  in 
Africa  were  omitted  from  tlie  list  on  the  grouiid  that 
their  countries  have  standards  and  customs  so  difFerent 
from  those  of  Europe  and  America  as  to  render  them 
noncomparable  for  purposes  of  this  studj'.  Some  capi- 
tal cities  which  were  included  in  similar  surveys  made  in 
connection  with  the  Chilton  report  of  1915-16  and  the 
Mapes  report  of  1931  have  been  omitted  and  rcplnoed 
with  others  because  referetice  material  already  available 
indicated  that  they  either  had  no  special  relationships 
wth  their  national  governments  or  did  not  dilFer  mate- 
rially from  neighboring  countries  to  which  inquiries 
were  addressed.* 

Among  the  capitals  studied,  all  those  in  di.'^tinctly 
federal  districts,  e.xcepting  Canberra,  are  on  the  Ameri- 
can continents  and  arc  capitals  of  rcimblics.  With  the 
same  exception,  all  have  been  the  ,>;oat  of  government  for 

•  The  capitals  omitted  on  this  account  arc  Athens  ((lr<>oix>).  I>(\lp«do  (JugosUvU) . 
Budapest  (UunKnrj),  Hukarost  (Koumanin),  Cbi>cIowu  (South  Atrlcm),  Madrid 
(Spain),  Vienna  (Austria).  Warsaw  (t'oland). 
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at  least  a  century  and  a  half  and  can  be  considered  as 
having  passed  their  initial  stages  of  development.  The 
relationships  of  these  capitals  with  their  national  gov- 
ernments are  of  particular  interest  for  comparison  with 
the  United  States. 

Municipal  Government 
Of  the  Capital 

The  extent  of  local  self-government  in  capital  cities 
of  different  countries  can  be  discussed,  for  purposes  of 
this  study,  only  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  independence 
from  the  central  government  which  is  permitted  the 
capital  city  in  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  same 
country.  Even  the  degree  of  participation  of  capital 
city  residents  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs 
is  a  relative  one.  The  forms  in  which  this  participation 
may  manifest  itself  may  vary  from  the  ancient  plenary 
referendum,  open  to  all,  as  it  stUl  exists  in  Switzerland, 
to  the  mere  election  of  advisory  councUs  to  cooperate 
with  a  nationally  appointed  city  administration. 

1.  Is  the  capital  self-governing  (a)  in  municipal  legis- 
lation, (b)  in  municipal  administration,  (c)  in  municipal 
finance? 

None  of  the  capitals  in  special  federal  territories  may 
be  considered  entirely  self-governing  in  municipal 
affairs.  In  every  case  the  national  government  either 
appoints  the  mayor  or  similar  executive  and  adminis- 
trative city  officials  or  supervises  municipal  affairs  in 
some  respects,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  finance. 
The  capital  that  comes  nearest  to  self-government  in 
this  group  is  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  this  case  the  National 
Government  under  the  new  constitution  of  1934  requires 
only  that  foreign  loans  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Federal  Senate. 

Canberra  is  utterly  different  from  any  other  capital, 
excepting  possibly  Moscow.  Canberra  is  in  the  federal 
capital  territory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraHa. 
The  territory,  created  in  1910,  comprises  940  square 
miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  ceded  by  New 
South  Wales  and  the  remainder  was  purchased  with 
national  funds.  About  12  square  miles  are  reserved  for 
the  city  of  Canberra  itself.  The  Seat  of  Government 
Act  of  1910  provides  that  "no  crown  lands  in  the  terri- 
tory shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of",  and  this  provision  is 
strictly  followed.  All  land  belongs  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  and  is  leased  in  the  city  area  for  99 
years,  outside  the  city  for  25  years.  All  leases  are 
freely  negotiable,  and  rentals  subject  to  reappraisals 
every  20  years.  A  profit  from  a  rise  in  land  values  will 
be  reflected  in  an  increased  income  from  leases  and  will 
go  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  expected  that  the 
revenues  so  derived  will  ultimately  be  sufficient  to  pay 
off  interest  on  the  purchase  price,  as  weU  as  capital 
outlays.  After  an  existence  of  more  than  20  years, 
however,  the  town  which  was  laid  out  for  a  population 
of  100,000  has  only  about  9,000  residents.  The  admin- 
istration of  federal  capital  city  and  territory  affairs  lies 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  advise  the  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs  on  matters  of  local  concern  there  is  an 
advisory  coimcil,  consisting  of  four  appointed  national 
officials — namely,  the  director  general  of  health  and 
three  officials  of  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs — and 
three  residents  who  are  elected  locally. 


Other  capitals  report  varying  degrees  of  local  auton- 
omy, not  necessarily  related  to  the  form  of  the  national 
government.  Capitals  of  some  republics  are  subject 
to  as  rigid  a  supervision  by  the  national  government  as 
capitals  of  monarchies,  and,  again,  there  are  royal 
capitals  where  national  government  supervision  is 
practically  nonexistent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dictator- 
ship in  a  republic  differs  very  little  from  a  dictatorship 
in  a  monarchy.  There  is  a  more  or  less  close  resem- 
blance of  the  forms  of  government  supervision  in 
capitals  that  were  influenced  by  the  example  of  Paris 
during  the  reorganization  of  municipal  administration 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Capitals  that  came  under 
the  Napoleonic  sphere  of  influence  were  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  The  Hague,  Oslo,  Paris,  and  Stockholm. 
Other  forms  of  national  supervision  of  local  affairs 
occur  in  Ankara,  Berlin,  London,  Moscow,  or  Prague 
and  all  the  non-European  capital  cities. 

Replies  to  the  questions  concerning  capitals  not  in 
special  federal  districts  indicate  the  following: 

Of  17  capitals,  9  can  be  considered  practically  self- 
governing  in  municipal  legislation,  8  in  municipal 
administration,  and  only  4  in  mimicipal  finance. 
Capitals  that  are  almost  self-governing  in  Europe  are 
Bern,  London,  and  Prague,  and,  in  America,  Ottawa. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  Havana  and  Montevideo,  the 
capitals  are  self-governing  excepting  only  that  their 
decisions  in  municipal  finance  may  be  suspended  or 
vetoed  by  supervising  agencies  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, 

2.  Do  residents  have  a  voice  in  municipal  affairs  of 
the  capital? 

Washington  is  the  only  capital  in  a  Federal  district 
where  residents  have  no  voice  or  participation  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  In  every  other  capital  city  residents  have 
some  voice  or  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  their 
city.  Buenos  Aires  has  an  elected  municipal  council. 
In  Canberra,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  gov- 
ernment reservation ,  the  citizens  elect  three  representa- 
tives to  an  advisory  council  of  seven  members.  In 
Mexico  City  advisory  councils  have  been  created  by 
law  and  are  made  up  of  elected  representatives  of 
citizens  groups  which  have  existed  in  the  capital  for 
at  least  a  year  andhave  at  least  100  members.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  though  a  Federal  district,  is  practically  an 
autonomous  state,  subject  to  national  control  only  in 
its  foreign  loan  policy. 

In  15  of  the  other  17  capital  cities,  residents  have 
a  voice  in  municipal  affairs.  Only  Berlin  and  Rome 
permit  their  residents  no  voice  whatever  in  local  af- 
fairs. In  some  other  capitals  the  voice  and  influence 
of  residents  in  the  administration  of  the  city  may  be 
only  slight,  but  it  exists  in  one  form  or  other.  In  some 
cases,  the  residents  elect  municipal  officials  by  propor- 
tional suffrage  or  they  elect  the  city  council,  which  in 
turn  selects  administrative  officials.  In  other  cases 
they  elect  only  advisory  boards  to  consult  with  na- 
tionally appointed  municipal  officials  regarding  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

3.  7s  government  supervision  or  treatment  the  same  for 
all  cities? 

With  the  exception  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  all  capitals 
in  federal  districts  are  subject  to  special  supervision 
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and  treatment  by  the  national  government  differing 
greatly  from  that  extended  to  other  cities  in  the  country. 

Of  the  17  other  leading  capitals,  only  4  are  treated 
differently  from  other  cities  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. These  are  Ankara,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and 
Tokyo.  In  Turkey  national  officials  who  are  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Vilayets  (provinces)  in  which  Ankara  and 
Istanbul  are  located,  are  appointed  at  the  same  time 
as  mayors  and  assistant  mayors  of  these  two  cities 
are  appointed  upon  their  recommendation  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  France  a  national  official, 
the  provincial  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
exercises  all  the  functions  of  a  mayor  ia  Paris  except 
those  pertaining  to  the  police.  Another  national 
official,  the  prefect  of  police,  is  independently  in  charge 
of  the  poHce  department  in  Paris  and  supervises  sanitary 
and  traffic  regulations  for  the  city,  as  well  as  many 
other  municipal  and  provincial  activities. 

Stockholm  is  subject  to  special  regulations,  whereas 
all  other  Swedish  cities  enjoy  a  considerable  measure 
of  self-government.  Municipal  affairs  in  the  capital 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  royal  governor  of 
Stockholm,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King.  He  may 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  elected  town  council,  town 
board,  and  committees. 

Provincial  governments  in  Japan  are  subject  to 
supervision  by  prefects  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 
The  three  largest  cities,  including  Tokyo,  are  organized 
as  urban  prefectures  and  are  subject  to  closer  super- 
vision than  other  units. 

4.  How  long  has  the  present  fiscal  arrangement  been  in 
operation?  (a)  Is  it  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
national  government?  (b)  Is  it  considered  satisfactory 
by  capital  city  residents? 

Questions  of  fiscal  relationships  between  the  capital 
and  national  governments  apparently  are  not  a  sub- 
ject of  current  controversy  outside  the  United  States. 

Fiscal  arrangements  which  have  been  in  existence 
longest  appear  to  be  the  least  subject  to  discussion. 
The  only  minor  dissatisfaction  was  reported  from  Can- 
berra, where  some  representatives  in  the  Common- 
wealth parliament  complain  that  Commonwealth  funds 
are  spent  too  freely  on  the  development  of  Canberra, 
and  residents  of  Canberra  frequently  complain  that  it 
takes  too  long  before  needed  municipal  services  or  im- 
provements are  approved  by  all  the  Commonwealth 
authorities  that  have  to  pass  on  such  questions.  There 
is  no  proposal,  however,  to  change  the  existing  system. 
In  Prague  the  municipality  has  sought  national  aid 
since  it  became  the  capital,  but  has  been  unsuccessful. 

The  present  fiscal  arrangements  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, with  slight  modifications,  since  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  and  Sweden.  Ankara,  Moscow,  and  Prague 
have  only  recently  become  capital  cities. 

Existing  fiscal  arrangements  may  be  considered  to  be 
satisfactory  to  all  national  governments,  since  they  have 
legal  freedom  practically  everywhere  to  change  them. 

The  question  whether  present  fiscal  relationships  are 
satisfactory  to  capital  city  residents  is  reported  as  not 
open  to  discussion  in  Berlin  and  Rome  because  residents 


have  no  voice  in  the  matter;  or  in  Moscow,  because 
municipal  government  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
governmental  structure  of  Soviet  Russia.  From  all 
other  capitals,  excepting  Prague,  the  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  although  people  in  some 
cities  feel  that  since  the  largest  portion  of  national  taxes 
is  borne  by  the  capital  a  larger  share  of  national  grants 
should  revert  to  their  cities  than  now  is  the  cose.  In 
some  cities,  such  as  Berhn,  Paris,  and  Rome,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  government  in  the  city  imposes  particularly 
heavy  financial  burdens  upon  the  local  government. 

Relations  of  the  Capital 

With  the  National  Government 

5.  Are  capital-city  residents  represented  nationally  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  citizens? 

With  the  exception  of  Washington  and  Canberra, 
capital-city  residents  in  federal  districts  have  the  same 
national  representation  as  residents  of  other  cities. 
Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the 
largest  cities  in  their  respective  countries;  consequently 
their  influence  in  the  national  government  is  con- 
siderable. 

For  aU  other  17  cities  the  answer  is  "yes",  since  even 
under  dictatorship  the  capital -city  residents  are  treated 
the  same  as  aU  other  citizens  in  the  country. 

6.  7s  the  capital  favored  by  special  national  subsidies 
in  contrast  to  other  cities  merely  because  it  is  the  capiialf 

As  the  largest  cities  in  their  countries,  Buenos  Aires, 
Mexico  City,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  receive  relatively  lar^e 
national  grants  for  education,  public  health,  pubhc 
welfare,  imemployment  relief,  public  works,  and  other 
purposes.  With  the  exception  of  Washington  and 
Canberra,  however,  none  of  the  capitals  in  federal 
districts  receives  national  subsidies  that  are  not  also 
shared  on  the  same  basis  with  other  cities.  If  a  city 
such  as  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  receives  substantial 
sums  for  harbor  and  dock  improvements,  this  is  not 
because  the  city  is  the  seat  of  government  but  because 
it  has  one  of  the  most  important  harbors  in  the  country. 

For  various  reasons  special  national  subsidies  are 
made  to  Ankara,  London,  Moscow,  Paris,  Rome, 
Havana,  and  Ottawa.  There  are  no  such  subsidies  in 
other  capital  cities. 

In  the  case  of  Ankara  and  Moscow,  the  reasons  are 
alike.  These  cities  have  become  capitals  only  since 
the  World  War,  and  the  national  governments  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  expend  large  sums  for  con- 
struction of  suitable  government  buildings,  on  housing 
for  government  employees,  on  municipal  improvements, 
and  other  developmental  work  in  these  cities. 

In  London  the  National  Government  contributes 
annually  £10,000  (about  $50,000)  towards  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade.  Tliis  contribution  represents 
more  a  traditional  custom  than  a  material  reimburse- 
ment for  services.  It  pays  also  £100,000  (about 
$500,000)  towards  expenses  of  the  metropolitan  police. 
These  grants  have  no  counterpart  in  anj-  other  British 
city. 

In  Paris  the  state  grants  the  citv  an  annual  subsidy 
of  250,000,000  francs  (about  $12,000,000)  toward  the 
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cost  of  the  police,  which  amoiuits  to  574,000,000  francs 
in  the  1936  municipal  budget.'^ 

The  city  and  province  of  Rome  receives  annually 
for  public  works  in  the  city  45,000,000  lire;  for  roads 
and  public  services  in  rural  areas,  9,000,000  lire;  for 
the  united  hospitals  in  Rome,  2,000,000  lire;  for  public 
health  work,  308,000  lire;  for  the  nationally  sponsored 
city  building  plan,  30,000,000  lire  (altogether  about 
$4,500,000).^ 

Havana  has  about  15  percent  of  Cuba's  total  popu- 
lation. As  a  result  its  proportionate  share  of  national 
grants  to  municipalities  for  public  buildings,  parks, 
drives,  monuments,  state  construction,  etc.,  is  large  in 
contrast  to  other  cities  or  sections  of  Cuba.  There  is 
complaint  from  some  other  municipalities  about  the 
alleged  disproportionate  expenditure  of  government 
funds  in  the  capital  city. 

Ottawa  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  from 
the  Dominion  Government,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
activities  of  the  Federal  District  Commission. 

7.  Are  nonfiscal  services  rendered  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  the  capital  that  are  not  rendered  other  cities? 
and  if  so,  does  reimbursement  exist? 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  National  Govern- 
ment legislates,  audits  and  checks  accounts,  supervises 
the  budget,  etc.,  for  the  municipal  government  and  per- 
forms other  services  which  it  does  not  render  to  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  In  Canberra  the  National 
Government  provides  for  the  capital  all  municipal  serv- 
ices, including  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  etc.  Hqw- 
ever,  charges  for  water,  sewerage,  and  lighting  are  col- 
lected from  pubKc,  as  well  as  private,  users.  In  none 
of  the  other  capitals,  with  the  exception  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, are  any  services  or  benefits  rendered  by  the  na- 
tional government  to  the  capital  that  are  not  rendered 
to  other  cities.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment collects  certain  municipal  taxes  and  pays,  in 
return,  for  the  police  and  fire  department,  local  judici- 
ary, city  illumination,  water,  and  sanitary  services. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  1934,  by 
which  the  Federal  district  is  granted  almost  complete 
autonomy,  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  supposed  to 
collect  these  taxes,  but  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  all 
these  services  without  any  further  Federal  aid.  How- 
ever, the  municipal  taxes  now  diverted  to  the  national 
treasury  yield  only  70,000  contos  per  year,  whereas  it 
costs  120,000  contos  to  maintain  the  transferred  serv- 
ices. The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  reluctant,  therefore, 
to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  new  constitution 
pending  a  fiscal  arrangement  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment covering  the  difl'erence  of  50,000  contos  (about 
$3,000,000).     This  matter  is  now  under  consideration. 

Replies  from  5  of  the  other  17  cities  indicate  specific 
services  rendered  by  the  government  to  the  capital. 

3  Although  the  police  department  in  Paris  is  maintained  by  the  city,  it  serves  the 
entire  Department  of  the  Seine.  Its  head,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  is  a  national  ofEcial 
responsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  duties  are  much  broader  than  those 
of  any  American  police  official.  They  include  detection  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  responsibility  for  prosecution;  maintenance  of  safety  and  order;  supervision  of 
child  and  other  labor  laws,  of  public  health  and  hygiene,  of  food  inspection  and  of 
certain  public  assistance;  policing  of  all  highways;  regulation  of  traffic;  issuing  of  state 
permits;  public  health  and  safety  inspection;  policing  of  cemeteries,  of  theaters,  of  the 
stock  exchange;  inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  of  public  markets,  of  employment 
bureaus,  of  public  baths,  of  pawn  shops,  of  railroad  stations,  etc.;  regulation  of  vice,  of 
gambling  halls,  etc.;  protection  and  preservation  of  public  monuments.  These  di- 
versified activities  explain  the  large  state  contribution. 

»  These  state  subventions  are  given  to  Rome  as  a  city  and  province  since  its  juris- 
diction covers  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles,  including  extensive  rural  areas  as 
well  as  the  city  proper. 


In  Ankara,  the  new  capital  of  Turkey,  there  is  an 
"administration  for  the  construction  of  Ankara"  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  is 
in  charge  of  city  planning,  acquisition  and  construction 
of  parks,  streets,  sidewalks,  and  other  works. 

In  London  the  metropolitan  police  department  is  a 
national  institution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  home 
secretary.  It  is  maintained,  however,  out  of  municipal 
funds,  supplemented  by  an  annual  national  grant  of 
£100,000.  The  department  polices  not  only  the  city 
proper  (about  117  square  miles),  but  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  of  greater  London  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  Charing  Cross,  with  over  8,000,000  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  the  police  depart- 
ment is  a  national  institution  maintained  entirely  by 
the  State,  and  the  city  contributes  as  its  share  13,738,- 
000  lire  per  year  (about  $725,000)  towards  its  upkeep. 
In  Havana  the  National  Government  pays  for  the 
removal  of  refuse  and  cleaning  of  streets,  but  does  not 
do  so  in  other  Cuban  cities.  It  also  maintains  the 
police,  towards  which  the  capital  contributes  about 
$1,200,000  per  year. 

In  Ottawa,  the  National  Government,  as  previously 
mentioned,  maintains  a  federal  district  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  nation's  capital.  This 
commission  has  spent  since  1925  about  $3,000,000 
on  improvement  of  parks,  driveways,  etc.,  as  well  as 
$3,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  park  lands. 

8.  Are  nonfiscal  municipal  services  rendered  the 
national  government  by  the  capital,  and  if  so,  does  reim- 
bursement exist? 

In  Washington  numerous  services  are  performed  by 
the  District  government  for  the  National  Government, 
Only  a  few  of  these  are  covered  at  present  by  contrac- 
tual arrangements  for  direct  reimbursement.  The 
others  are  covered  in  a  general  way,  however,  by  the 
annual  Federal  lump-sum  appropriation.  In  Can- 
berra this  question  does  not  apply  because  the  dis- 
trict government  is  merely  a  department  or  branch  of 
the  Commonwealth  government.  At  present  munici- 
pal government  in  Canberra  is  identical  with  national 
government.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  cities  in 
Soviet  Russia,  which  are  also  part  and  parcel  of  the 
National  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  municipalities,  as  well  as 
the  national  governments,  in  most  European  countries, 
operate  pubhc  utilities,  banks,  railroads,  and  industries 
that  are  ordinarily  private  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  the  types  and  extent  of  nonfiscal  municipal 
services  of  this  character  rendered  by  the  capital  to 
the  government  and  the  degree  of  reimbursement 
therefor  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Only  nine  other  capitals  reported  services  rendered 
the  national  government.  These  include  provision  of 
ordinary  public  utility  services,  such  as  water,  gas,  and 
light;  services  pertaining  to  national  defense,  such  as 
maintenance  of  recruiting  stations,  barracks,  and  parade 
grounds ;  and  the  conduct  of  national  elections.  In  some 
instances  reimbursement  is  made  on  a  contractual  basis; 
in  others,  the  national  government  makes  lump-sum 
payments  for  such  specific  services;  and  in  stUl  other 
cases,  there  is  no  reimbursement.  In  Copenhagen, 
The  Hague,  and  Prague  contractual  arrangements  be- 
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tween  the  municipalities  and  the  national  government 
cover  a  number  of  municipal  services  rendered  the 
national  government.  In  London,  Montevideo,  Paris, 
and  Ottawa  the  national  government  makes  annual 
lump-sum  payments  for  certain  services.  In  London, 
as  in  other  British  cities,  the  fire  and  poUce  departments 
render  services  to  the  national  government.  The  poUce 
department,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  a  national  insti- 
tution, maintained  from  municipal  funds.  Both  de- 
partments receive  some  national  lump-sum  payments 
which  have  no  counterpart  ia  other  British  cities.  In 
Montevideo  and  Ottawa  the  capital  furnishes  some 
services, — for  example,  water  for  sprinkling  national 
parks, — ^for  which  these  cities  receive  annual  lump-sum 
payments.  In  Paris,  as  explained  under  question  6, 
the  city  receives  25,000,000  francs  a  year  toward  upkeep 
of  the  police  department.  In  Brussels,  Paris,  Prague, 
and  Tokyo  many  services  are  rendered  the  national 
government  without  reimbursement. 

Taxation 

9.  7s  there  a  distinction  between  the  capital  and  other 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  national  taxation? 

Capital  city  residents  are  not  given  preferential  treat- 
ment anywhere  with  respect  to  national  taxes.  This 
apphes  to  capitals  in  federal  districts  as  well  as  to  all 
other  capital  cities.  Forms  as  well  as  types,  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  national  taxes  vary  in  the 
different  countries. 

10.  Is  Government  property  locally  taxable  (a)  in  the 
capital,  (6)  in  other  cities? 

In  none  of  the  capital  cities  located  in  federal  dis- 
tricts is  national  property  taxable  unless  it  is  revenue 
producing.  In  Canberra,  where  municipal  and  Com- 
monwealth enterprises  are  synonymous,  so-called  local 
taxes  are  not  assessed  or  collected  on  Federal  property 
because  the  Government  does  not  tax  itself. 

Some  national  governments,  particularly  in  Europe, 
own  in  whole  or  in  part  factories,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, cooperatives,  and  other  industrial  and  commer- 
cial institutions.  Such  Government  enterprises  abroad 
usually  are  subject  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as 
private  enterprises.  Similar  treatment  is  usually  given 
to  government-owned  public  utiUties.  The  leading 
exceptions  are  instances  in  which  local  taxes  are  a 
surtax  on  certain  national  taxes,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland.  In  these  cases 
the  local  taxes  that  might  be  collected  from  private 
enterprises  cannot  be  collected  from  the  government 
because  government  enterprises  do  not  pay  national 
taxes.  In  Oslo  the  Norwegian  Government  pays  all 
municipal  taxes,  excepting  real  estate  taxes,  on  its 
revenue-producing  grain  monopolies,  flour  mills,  and 
other  enterprises. 

In  Stockholm  the  Swedish  Governmeht  does  not  pay 
real  estate  taxes  on  the  following  national  properties: 
national  parks;  public  commons  or  burial  groiimls; 
buildings  used  for  public  government  or  administra- 
tion, cultural  or  judiciary  purposes,  order  or  safety, 
care  of  the  poor,  child  welfare,  sanitation,  religious,  and 
educational  purposes.  It  pays  municipal  taxes,  how- 
ever, on  its  agricultural  domains,  forests,  and  real 
estate  that  it  has  leased  with  the  right  to  utilize  the 
grounds  or  waterfalls,  and  all  revenue-producing  enter- 


prises and  power  plants,  unless  they  provide  only  for 
the  needs  of  the  government  itself. 

In  some  other  capitals  outside  federal  districts,  gov- 
ernment property  generally  is  taxable.  In  The  Hague, 
the  Government  pays  municipal  taxes  hke  other  insti- 
tutions insofar  as  special  payments  are  appropriate  from 
the  nature  of  the  taxes — for  example,  the  Netherland 
Government  pays  the  municipal  street  tax  for  all  its 
buildings. 

In  Paris  the  French  Government  pays  municipal 
taxes  on  the  properties  that  form  part  of  its  private 
domain  and  generally  on  all  revenue-producing  prop- 
erties. The  Government  also  pays  municipal  taxes  on 
certain  services  which  are  considered  as  not  being  essen- 
tially governmental  functions. 

In  every  country  laws  governing  local  taxation  of 
government  properties  or  enterprises  are  alike  for  all 
cities  in  the  country,  including  the  capital.  If  a  gov- 
ernment pays  certain  local  taxes  in  the  capital,  it  pays 
similar  taxes  in  all  other  cities. 

Importance  of  National 
Government  to  the  Capital 

11.  Is  there  any  legal  obligation  for  the  national  govern- 
ment to  develop  or  maintain  the  capital? 

This  question  is  answered  definitely  in  the  affirmative 
only  in  Canberra,  which  is  still  in  the  initial  stage  of 
development  and  has  no  economic  life  of  its  own. 
Every  other  capital  city  in  a  federal  district,  including 
Washington,  has  developed  during  its  long  existence 
some  independent  economic  status,  so  that  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  national  government  that  may 
have  existed  when  the  city  was  first  planned  and  created 
has  been  reduced  or  has  disappeared.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Mexican  Federal  District  provides  that  if  the 
seat  of  government  is  removed  to  another  city,  the 
present  Federal  District  shall  automatically  become  a 
state  with  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  a  state. 
The  hkelihood  of  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  is 
rendered  remote  in  most  countries  by  the  large  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  national  governments  in  national 
parks,  monuments,  buildings,  and  institutions  in  the 
present  capitals. 

No  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  recognized  in  anj-  of  the  other  capital  cities, 
including  those  which  have  only  recently  become  the 
seat  of  government,  hke  Ankara,  Moscow,  and  Prague. 

12.  Is  the  economic  development  of  the  capital  more 
encouraged  by  the  national  government  than  that  of  othtr 
cities? 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Can- 
berra, the  national  government  gives  oncourrtgement  to 
business  activities  that  are  siiitiible  for  and  desirable 
in  the  capital,  hi  Cnnberrn  the  .\atii>nal  Government 
encourages  the  dcvclopnicnt  of  coninicrce  l)V  levying 
no  state  tuxes  on  property  or  income.  In  Washington, 
as  in  CanbtMia,  the  governnuMit  and  various  citizens' 
groups  discoursige  the  location  of  industries  that  are 
not  desinibie  for  cities  containing  mainly  oHice  and 
residential  buildings,  parks,  and  monumental  struc- 
tures. .\ny  business  enternrisc,><,  lunvever,  that  would 
accord  with  the  physical  plan  »)f  these  cities  such  hs 
light  manufacturing,  nuTcantile  establishments,  insur- 
ance companies,  commercial  schools,  national  associa- 
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tions,  etc. — are  encouraged  in  various  ways.  In  other 
federal  capital  cities  the  government  does  not  encour- 
age the  economic  development  of  their  capitals  more 
than  that  of  other  cities. 

Among  capital  cities  that  are  not  iu  federal  districts, 
special  encouragement  is  given  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Moscow,  Rome,  Havana,  and  Montevideo. 
In  aU  other  capitals  the  national  government  does  no 
more  than  for  other  cities  in  the  country. 

13.  Are  national  funds  expended  freely  and  liberally  on 
national  parks,  monuments,  buildings,  institutions,  etc., 
in  the  capital? 

Considering  the  relative  size  of  the  cities,  national 
funds  appear  to  be  expended  more  hberally  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Canberra,  and  Buenos  Aires  than 
in  Mexico  City  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  upon  monuments, 
pubhc  buildings,  improvement  of  national  institutions, 
the  development  of  national  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  other  public  works.  Since  there  are  more  govern- 
ment properties  located  in  these  capitals  than  in  other 
cities,  such  government  expenditures  are  reflected  by 
the  general  prosperous  appearance  of  these  cities. 

For  9  of  the  other  17  capital  cities,  the  answer  is 
"yes";  namely,  Ankara,  London,  Moscow,  Paris, 
Prague,  Rome,  Havana,  Ottawa,  and  Tokyo.  The 
national  government  expends  in  these  capitals  com- 
paratively large  sums  of  money  on  various  government 
buUdings  and  institutions.  The  cities  of  Ankara, 
Moscow,  and  Prague  are  newly  estabhshed  seats  of 
government  and  therefore  require  extensive  improve- 
ments and  building  programs  to  accommodate  govern- 
mental ofiices  and  employees. 

London,  Paris,  and  Rome  are  among  the  outstanding 
capital  cities  of  Europe,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prestige 
for  their  National  Governments  to  cooperate  with  the 
cities  to  the  fullest  extent  in  beautification  and  develop- 
ment plans.  In  Tokyo  the  National  Government  is 
engaged  in  rebuilding  and  replacing  with  monumental 
and  modern  fireproof  structures,  buildings  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  devastating  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1923. 

In  Havana  and  Ottawa  the  national  government 
expends  liberally  of  national  funds  on  national  buildings 
and  institutions. 

14.  Is  government  employment  the  most  important  field 
in  the  capital? 

Among  special  national  districts,  government  em- 
ployment is  definitely  the  most  important  field  of  work 
only  in  Washington  and  Canberra.  In  other  federal 
districts,  government  employment  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  importance  is  increased  where  the 
national  government  owns  many  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  as  is  the  case  in  a  varying  degree 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Among  other  capital  cities,  government  employment 
is  the  most  important  field  in  Ankara,  Moscow,  Mon- 
tevideo, and  Ottawa.  In  cities  under  a  dictatorship, 
such  as  Berlin  and  Rome,  government  employment 
dominates  if  this  class  be  deemed  to  include  employees 
of  the  nationally  fostered  mUitary  and  semi-military 
organizations  and  employees  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises 
which  are  partly  or  entirely  owned  by  the  govermnent. 
In  Ankara,  formerly  a  small  undeveloped  provincial 
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town  which  recently  became  the  capital  of  the  new 
Turkish  Republic,  government  employment  is  of  course 
the  most  important  field.  In  Moscow,  practically 
everyone  works  for  the  government.  In  Montevideo 
70,000  of  the  600,000  inhabitants  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, some  of  them  in  commercial  and  industrial  activ- 
ities which  are  either  state  monopolies  or  imder  gov- 
ernment control.  In  Ottawa  12,000  of  the  140,000  res- 
idents are  permanently  employed  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 

Conclusions 

The  histories  of  national  capitals  vary,  as  do  the 
economic,  racial,  and  social  conditions  of  their  coun- 
tries. Some  capitals,  such  as  London,  Moscow,  Paris, 
Prague,  and  Rome,  have  been  important  cities  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  They  were  important  long 
before  they  became  national  capitals  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  have  that  status  today.  These  cities  have 
achieved  their  present  important  positions  without 
particular  assistance  from  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  capitals 
have  been  capital  cities  for  a  few  centuries,  some  for 
only  a  few  decades.  One  (Canberra)  was  created  only 
recently  in  an  area  where  there  was  previously  no 
settlement  at  all.  In  general,  the  national  government 
cooperates  actively  in  the  municipal  government  of  its 
capital  where  the  capital  city  is  either  new  as  a  capital 
or  new  as  a  city  and  as  capital,  or  in  the  case  of  a  city 
that  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  country,  as  well 
as' capital.  What  the  French  and  British  Governments 
do  for  their  capitals  they  do  for  a  large  number  of  their 
citizens,  because  20  to  30  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  France  or  Great  Britain  lives  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  or  London.  The  same  holds  true  for 
many  other  capital  cities,  which  are  not  only  the  largest 
cities  in  their  countries,  but  also  the  most  important 
cities  economically. 

Because  these  capital  cities  are  so  important,  each 
national  government  exercises  some  supervision  and 
control,  especially  in  financial  matters.  The  credit 
standing  of  a  capital  city  reflects  upon  the  credit 
standing  of  the  whole  nation.  Consequently,  even 
where  there  is  no  other  control  or  supervision,  municipal 
finances  of  the  capital  are  in  practically  all  cases  subject 
to  national  supervision.  The  degree  of  control  or 
supervision  to  which  a  capital  may  be  subject  varies 
from  complete  control,  as  in  Germany  or  Italy,  to 
slight  or  no  control  as  in  Great  Britain  or  Switzerland. 
Similarly,  there  are  variations  in  the  extent  to  which 
capital  city  residents  have  a  voice  in  local  municipal 
affairs.  They  have  no  control  under  a  dictatorship 
and  have  control  in  varying  degree  and  by  varying 
means  under  other  forms  of  government.  However, 
even  under  a  dictatorship,  the  capital  is  not  treated 
differently  from  other  cities  in  the  country  as  far  as 
representation  in  the  national  government  is  con- 
cerned. 

Few  capital  cities  obtain  national  subsidies  or  con- 
tributions that  are  not  also  apportioned  to  other  cities 
by  the  same  method  of  aUotment.  Where  national  sub- 
sidies appear  unusually  large,  this  is  generally  because 
the  capital  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the 
country. 
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In  most  capital  cities  that  have  been  or  are  under 
monarchies,  the  municipahty  does  not  charge  the 
national  government  for  mmiicipal  services.  This 
situation  rests  upon  the  tradition  that  the  Crown  cus- 
tomarily is  entitled  to  aU  such  services  free  of  charge. 
Where  this  tradition  has  been  abandoned,  the  capital 
either  charges  for  mimicipal  services  as  it  would  charge 
private  parties  and  may  even  collect  municipal  taxes  on 
government  property  or  revenue-producing  govern- 
mental activities,  or  it  receives  some  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation for  specific  services  rendered.  In  some  in- 
stances the  national  government  requires  the  capital 
to  pay  for  specific  governmental  services  furnished  to  the 
capital  that  are  furnished  other  cities  to  a  lesser  degree. 


No  government  recognizes  a  legal  responsibihty  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  capital  imless 
it  owns  aU  the  land  and  controls  aU  business  activities 
in  that  city,  as  in  Canberra  or  jMoscow. 

All  governments  encourage  the  development  of  their 
capitals  as  part  of  their  national  economic  program, 
some  even  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  capital  over 
other  cities.  In  some  capitals,  particularly  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Canberra,  the  national  government 
prefers  to  preserve  the  residential  character  of  these 
cities.  Direct  expenditure  of  national  funds  on  physical 
development  of  the  capital  varies  with  the  comparative 
wealth  and  size  of  the  nations  and  with  their  interest 
in  monumental  improvements. 
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Table  15A. — Fiscal  relations  of  foreign  governments  and  their  capitals 


CAPITAL  AND  COUNTRY— (a)  Popula- 
tion, (b)  Area  in  square  miles,  (c)  Since  when 
seat  of  government. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL 


Capital 


Country 


(1)  Is  the  capital  self-governing  in — 


Date  of 
statistics 


(a)  Municipal  legislation? 


CAPITALS  IN  SPBCUL  NATIONAL  DISTRICTS 


District  of 
Columbia 

(a)  594,000 

(b)  69.2 

(c)  1800 


Buenos  Aires 

(a)  2,230,946 

(b)  70.7 

(c)  Not  availa- 
ble. 


Canberra 

(a)  9,681 

(b)  940  1 

(c)  1911 


Mexico  City 

(a)  9d8,443 

(b)  679  2 

(c)  1521 


United  States     July  1,  1935. 
of  America 

(a>  127,521,000 
(b)  3,026,789 


Argentina 

(a)  12,028,646 

(b)  1,153,418 


Australia 


(a)  6,766,445 

(b)  2,974,581 


Mexico 

(a)  16,552,722 

(b)  767,198 


NO:  Congress  handles 
all  legislation  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Dec.  31,  1933. 


NO:  Mayor  is  appointed 
by  the  President. 


Mar.  31,  1936. 


NO:  Commonwealth 
legislature  is  respon- 
sible for  all  municipal 
legislation. 


May  1930- 


NO:  Mexican  Congress 
delegates  such  powers 
to  President. 


(b)  Municipal  adminis- 
tration? 


NO:  Three  commission- 
ers are  appointed  by 
the  President. 


NO:  Subject  to  super- 
vision. 


NO:  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Affairs 
administers  municipal 
affairs. 


NO:  President  appoints 
chief  administrator. 


(c)  Municipal  finance? 


NO:  Congress  author- 
izes all  municipal  ex- 
penditures. 


NO:  Subject  to  super- 
vision. 


NO:  Federal  capital  city 
and  territory  budget 
is  subject  to  approval 
by  Commonwealth 
Parliament. 


NO:  District  budget  re- 
quires approval  by 
Congress. 


(2)  Do  residents'  have  a 
voice  in  municipal 
affairs  of  the  capital? 


NO:  Residents  have  no 
voice  in  municipal 
affairs. 


YES:  Through  an  elect- 
ed municipal  council. 


YES:  Through  advisory 
council  composed  of 
appointed  chairman, 
3  appointed  depart- 
ment heads,  and  3 
elected  representa- 
tives of  citizens. 


YES:  Through  advisory 
council  composed  of 
elected  members  of 
interested  groups  in 
the  District. 


(3)  Is  government 
supervision  or 
treatment  the 
same  for  all 
cities? 


NO:  District  is 
subject  to  special 
supervision  by 
National  Gov- 
ernment. 


NO:  Capital  is  sub- 
ject to  special 
supervision. 


NO:  Capital  is  sub- 
ject to  special 
supervision. 


NO:  Capital  is  sub 
ject  to  special 
supervision. 


Rio  de  Janeiro 

(a)  1,700,532 

(b)  449' 

(c)  1763 


Brazil 

(a)  47,794,874 

(b)  3,285,319 


July  1935. 


YES. 


YES. 


NO:  Municipal  foreign 
loans  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Federal 
Senate. 


YES:  Residents  are 
self-governing  in  all 
municipal  affairs  ex- 
cept foreign  loans. 


YES. 


CAPITAL  CITIES  OF  EUROPE 

Ankara  Turkey  Oct.  20,  1935. 


(a)  123,6! 

(b)  (*) 

(c)  1923 


Berlin 

(a)  4,242,501 

(b)  341 

(c)  1872 


(a)  16,200,694 

(b)  294,492 


Germany 

(a)  66,030,491 

(b)  186,627 


June  16,  1933- 


YES:  Elected  magis- 
trates handle  munic- 
ipal legislation. 


NO:  Mayor  is  appointed 
by  President. 


NO:  Municipal  budget 
is  subject  to  approval 
by  Minister  of  In- 
terior. 


YES:  Administration 
and  finance  are  largely 
government  con- 
trolled, but  residents 
elect  some  magistrates 
and  influence  munici- 
pal legislation. 


NO:  Ankara  and 
Istanbul  are  sub- 
ject to  special 
government  su- 
pervision. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

All  city  officials  are  appointed.    Municipality  is  subject  to  state  super- 
vision as  are  all  German  cities. 


NO. 


YES. 


Bern 

(a)  120,000 

(b)  19.8 

(c)  1848 


Switzerland 

(a)  4,160,000 

(b)  15,940 


YES:  YES:  YES: 

Municipality  is  entirely  independent  of  the  National  Government  in 
municipal  affairs. 


YES:  All  city  officials 
are  elected. 


YES. 


Brussels 

(a)  887,623 

(b)  46.6 

(c)  1830 


Belgium 

(a)  8,213,479 

(b)  11,752 


Dec.  31,  1933 -. 


YES:  Municipal  coun- 
cil is  elected. 


YES:  Mayor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  King 
from  among  elected 
councilors. 


NO:  Municipal  finance 
is  subject  to  approval 
by  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 


YES:  Through  elected 
city  council. 


YES. 


Copenhagen 

(a)  711,168 

(b)  28.2 

(c)  1416 


Denmark 

(a)  3,550,651 

(b)  16,570 


Nov.  5,  1930... 


YES:  Municipal  coun- 
cil is  elected. 


NO:  Lord  Mayor  is  ap- 
pointed by  King. 


NO:  Municipal  finance 
is  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  Minister  of  In- 
terior. 


The  Hague 

(a)  484,277 

(b)  25.6 

(c)  1814 


YES:  Through  elected 
city  council  and  mag- 
istrates consisting  of 
5  department  admin- 
istrators and  6  depu- 
ties. However,  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  ap- 
pointed.          


YES. 


Netherlands 

(a)  8,474,409 

(b)  12,682 


Jan  1,  1936.. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Legislation,  administration,  and  finances  of  the  capital  are  subject  to 
governmental  approval,  as  for  other  cities. 


YES:  A  freely  elected 
communal  council  ap- 
points from  its  mem- 
bers an  executive 
council,  the  College  of 
Burgomaster  and  Al- 
dermen, and  the  secre- 
tary and  receiver  as 
chief  municipal  offi- 
cials. 


YES. 


'  Capital  city  proper  about  12  square  miles. 
'  Capital  city  proper  about  70  square  miles. 


'  Capital  city  proper  about  16  square  miles, 
•  loformatloQ  not  available. 
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CAPITAL  AND  COUNTRY— (a)  PopuJa- 
tion,  (b);Area  in  Square  miles,  (c)  Since  when 
Seat  of  Government 


Capital 


London 

(a)  4,396,821 

(b)  117 
(C)    « 


Moscow 

(a)  3,663,300 

(b)  110 
(o)   1918 


Oslo 

(a)  266,107 

(b)  6.3 

(c)  1814 


Paris 

(a)  2,891,020 

(b)  40.2 

(c)  428 


Prague 

(a)  927,000 

(b)  66 

(c)  1918 


Rome 

(a)  1,178,000 

(b)  800.8 

(c)  1870 


Stockholm 

(a)  533,884 

(b)  65.1 

(c)  1625 


Country 


Great  Britain 

(a)  46,189,206 

(b)  94,284 


U.  S.  S.  R. 

(a)  165,748,400 

(b)  8,144,228 


Norway 

(a)  2,814,194 

(b)  124,964 


France 

(a)  41,834,923 

(b)  212,659 


Czechoslovakia 

(a)  15,158,000 

(b)  54,244 


Italy 

(a)  42,438,000 

(b)  119,744 


Sweden 

(a)  6,249,489 

(b)  173,341 


Date  of 
statistics 


1931. 


Jan.  1,  1933- 


Dec.  1,  1934. 


Mar.  1931. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL 


(1)  Is  the  capital  self-governing  in- 


(a)  Municipal  legislation? 


(b)  Municipal  adminis- 
tration? 


(c)  Municipal  finance? 


YES:  YES:  YES: 

London  County  Council,  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
London,  28  metropolitan  borough  councils  are  all  elected.  All  local  muni- 
cipal authorities  are  entirely  self-governing  within  the  frame  of  laws  and 
statutes  by  which  councils  were  created.  The  London  County  Council 
budget,  however,  ia  also  subject  to  Parliamenetary  approval. 


(2)  Do  residents  have  a 
voice  in  municipal 
affairs  of  the  capital? 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Municipal  government  is  part  of  national  government,  although  sepa- 
rately administered. 


NO:  Municipal  legisla- 
tion is  subject  to  gov- 
ernment approval. 


YES:  Through  elected 
city  council,  elected 
mayor  and  borger- 
masteras  well  as  exec- 
utive committee. 


NO:  Municipal  finance, 
including  sale  of  real 
estate,  requires  gov- 
ernment approval. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Two  Government  officials,  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
the  prefect  of  police,  are  in  control  of  municipal  affairs. 


Dec.  1935. 


1936. 


Dec.  1935.. 


CAPITALS  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  (OTHER 
THAN  IN  SPECIAL  DISTRICTS) 


Havana 

(a)  550,088 

(b)  43.6 

(c)  1552 


Montevideo 

(a)  667,212 

(b)  16.5 

(c)  1829 


Ottawa 

(a)  140,316 

(b)  8.3 

(c)  1859 


Cuba 

(a)  4,029,220 

(b)  41,634 


Uruguay 

(a)  1,993,234 

(b)  72,153 


Canada 

(a)  10,376,786 

(b)  3,694,863 


CAPITALS  OF  ASIA 

Tokyo  Japan 


(a)  6,000,000 

(b)  220.2 

(c)  1600 


(a)  70,150,000 

(b)  148,756 


une  30,  1936. 


Dec.  31, 1933.. 


Dec.  1931. 


Oct.  1,  1936. 


YES:  YES:  YES: 

Capital  is  in  general  autonomous  in  municipal  affairs,  but  like  all  other 
cities  it  is  required  to  submit  certain  matters  of  finance  to  the  Supervisory 
Provincial  Board  for  approval. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Rome  is  city  and  province.  All  city  and  provincial  officials,  the  gover- 
nor, vice  governor,  and  12  advisory  counselors  are  appointed  by  the  King. 
All  municipal  affairs  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Town  council,  town  board,  and  all  city  officials  ars  elected,  but  the  royal 
governor  of  Stockholm,  who  is  appoknted  by  the  King,  may  attend  all  town 
council,  board,  and  committee  meetings. 


YES:  City  of  London 
Corporation,  Ijondon 
County  Council,  and 
28  metropolitan  bor- 
ough councils  are  coin- 
pcsed  of  elected  coun- 
cilors. 


YES:  Through  town 
Soviets  (councils) 
which  are  elected. 


(3)  Is  government 
supervision  or 
treatment  the 
same  for  all 
cities? 


YES. 


YES:  Through   elected 
town  council. 


YES:  Through  an  elect- 
ed municipal  council 
and  various  purely  ad- 
visory committees  and 
boards. 


YES:  Through  an  elect- 
ed general  assembly 
and  municipal  coun- 
cU. 


NO:  Even  local  ciiuncils 
are  appointed  and 
have  only  advisory 
functions. 


YES:  Through  elected 
town  council  and  town 
board. 


YES. 


YES. 


NO:  Capital  is  un 
der  special  gov- 
ernment super- 
vision. 


YES. 


YES. 


YES:  YES:  NO: 

Municipal  council  and  mayor  are  electe<l  but  government  has  right  to 
suspend  or  veto  municipal  resolutions,  especially  in  financial  matters. 


YES. 


YES:  City  is  self-gov- 
erning in  municipal 
legislation  and  admin- 
istration. 


NO:  Taxation  and  fi- 
nance are  subject  to 
government  sui>orvi- 
sion. 


YES:  YES:  YES: 

City  is  entirely  independent  of  Dominion  control,  like  all  other  cities  in 
Ontario. 


NO:  NO:  NO: 

Capital  is  practically  solf-govcriiliig  in  nil  municipal  affairs,  hut  subject 
to  supervision  by  the  governor  of  the  prefecture  (province)  and  the  .Min- 
ister of  the  Interior. 


YES:  All  municipal  offi- 
cials are  elected. 


YES:  All  city  officials 
are  elected. 


YES:  A II  munlcipnl offi- 
cials arc  elected. 


YES:  AnclecKvlivvipm- 
Illy  choo.so.'i  rily  iniud- 
rll  and  ftldonn.'jn. 
Mayor  Is  nppolnKHl  by 
the  Eniwror  from 
three  mndldatps  nom- 
inated by  assembly. 


NO:  Capital  is  sub- 
ject to  special 
Rovernmeot  su- 
pervision. 


YES. 


YES. 


VKS. 


NO:  Tokyo.  Kyo- 
to, anil  0»ka 
.ore  juh)ect  lo 
.tperiftl  Bovwm- 
mcnl      .tipenrl- 

floD. 


« Information  not  available. 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CAPITAL  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Capital 

(4a)  How    long 
has  ttie  pres- 
ent fiscal   ar- 
rangement 
been  in  opera- 
tion? 

(4b)  Is  it  considered 
satisfactory  to  the 
national    govern- 
ment? 

(4c)  Is  it  considered 

satisfactory       by 
capital   city  resi- 
dents? 

(5)  Are  capital  city 
residents      repre- 
sented nationally 
on  the  same  basis 
as  other  citizens? 

(6)  Is    the    capital 
city    favored    by 
special     national 
subsidies  in  con- 
trast to  other  cities 
merely  because  it 
is  the  capital? 

(7)  Are  nonfiscal  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the 
national  government 
to  the  capital  that 
are     not     rendered 
other  cities,  and  if  so, 
are      they      reim- 
bursed? 

(8)  Are  nonfiscal 
municipal  services 
rendered  the  na- 
tional government 
by  the  capital,  and 
if  so,  does  reim- 
bursement exist? 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1925  Oump-sum 
system). 

NO:  Congress  pro- 
vided tor  an  inde- 
pendent      study 
(1936). 

NO:  Capital     resi- 
dents       consider 
present  subsidies 
insufficient. 

NO:  Capital     resi- 
dents have  no  vote 
in  national  affairs. 

YES:  National  Gov- 
ernment   partici- 
pates in  municipal 
maintenance,  op- 
eration,     capital 
outlays     through 
lump-sum  appro- 
priations. 

YES:  National  Gov- 
ernment   legislates, 
checks  accounts,  pre- 
pares budgets,  etc., 
for  the  capital  only. 
Some  services  are  re- 
imbursable;     some 
are  not. 

YES:  Water,  fire, 
and  police  protec- 
tion, etc.  are  fur- 
nished by  capital 
to  National  Gov- 
ermnent.  Some 
services  are  on  con- 
tractual basis. 

Buenos  Aires 

1932 

YES 

YES 

YES:  Through  pro- 
portionate   repre- 
sentation. 

NO:    All  cities  par- 
ticipate in  national 
subventions. 

NO 

YES:    Municipality 

furnishes    lighting 
and  sanitation  serv- 
ices, and  grants  li- 
cense plates  and  in- 
spection service  for 
motor     vehicles 
without  charge. 

1911.. 

YES:  Although 
some    Parliament 
members       com- 
plain that  national 
expenditures     for 
Federal     District 
are  too  high. 

YES:  Althouglh 
residents  complain 
government  is  too 
slow  in  providing 
required    munici- 
pal services. 

NO:  Capital  has  no 
representatives  in 
Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

YES:  Initial  devel- 
opment   requires 
large  outlays. 

YES:  Commonwealth 
government       pro- 
vides all  municipal 
services,   maintains 
hotels,       hospitals, 
stores,     etc.,     but 
charges    for   water, 
sewerage  and  light- 
ing to  public  as  well 
as  private  users. 

YES:  Since  Federal 

capital  city  gov- 
ernment is  part  of 
Commonwealth 
government,  ques- 
tion of  reimburse- 
ment does  not 
arise. 

Mexico  City 

1917. 

YES 

YES 

YES:    Capital   has 
proportional  rep- 
resentation in  both 
Houses    of    Con- 
gress. 

NO:  All   cities  are 
treated  alike. 

NO... 

NO. 

Eio  de  Janeiro 

1892 

YES           .    . 

YES 

YES:    Capital   has 
proportional   rep- 
resentation in  both 
Houses    of    Con- 
gress. 

NO:  All  cities  are 
treated  alike. 

NO:Although  Federal 
Government      still 
maintains  police  and 
fire  department,  le- 
gal, judiciary,  water 
and   sanitary  serv- 
ices, etc.    New  con- 
stitution of  1934  pro- 
vides   for    mainte- 
nance of  these  serv- 
ices by  Federal  Dis- 
trict pending  a  fiscal 
rearrangement. 

NO. 

Ankara— 

1920 

YES 

YES 

YES:     Capital  has 
proportional  repre- 
sentation in  both 
Houses    of    Con- 
gress. 

YES:     Transfer  of 
seat  of  government 
from  Istanbul  to 
Ankara    required 
considerable  gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

YES:    National  gov- 
ernment maintains 
planning,  building, 
and     development 
commission  to  mod- 
ernize and  beautify 
new  capital. 

NO. 

Berlin - 

1935 

YES 

Question  not  open  to 
public  discussion. 

YES:  As  far  as  there 
is  national  repre- 
sentation. 

NO:  All  state  sub- 
sidies are  shared 
proportionately 
by  other  cities. 

NO      

NO. 

Bern 

1848 

YES 

YES    

YES 

NO:  All  state  sub- 
sidies are  shared 
proportionately 
by  other  cities. 

NO  

NO. 

Brussels 

1931 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO:  All  state  sub- 
sidies are  shared 
proportionately 
by  other  cities. 

NO 

YES:  Services  such 

as  registration  of 
population,  main- 
tenance of  electoral 
lists,  maintenance 
of  recruiting  office 
and  parade 
grounds,  etc.  are 
without  reimburse- 
ment. 

Copenhagen 

1857 

YES 

YES:  Although  city 
feels    entitled    to 
larger   proportion 
of  state  grants. 

YES  

NO:  All  state  sub- 
sidies are  shared 
proportionately 
by  other  cities. 

NO 

YES:    Municipality 

furnishes  gas,  elec- 
tricity, water,  etc., 
for  which  some  re- 
imbursement is  re- 
ceived. 

The  Hague 

1851 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO:  All  state  sub- 
sidies are  shared 
proportionately 
by  other  cities 

NO  -  .    .  . 

YES:  Municipality 
provides  many 
services,  partly  ac- 
cording to  general 
tariff  rates,  partly 
by  agreement. 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CAPITAL 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CAPITAL  WITH  THE  N'ATION.\L  GOVERNMENT 

Capital 

(4a)  How    long 
has  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  ar- 
rangement 
been  in  opera- 
tion? 

(4b)  Is  it  considered 
satisfactory  to  the 
national     govern- 
ment? 

(4c)  Is  it  considered 
satisfactory       by 
capital  city  resi- 
dents? 

(5)  Are  capital  city 
residents      repre- 
sented nationally 
on  the  same  basis 
as  other  citizens? 

(6)  Is    the    capital 
city    favored    by 
special     national 
subsidies  in  con- 
trast to  other  cities 
merely  because  it 
is  the  capital? 

(7)  .\re  nonflscal  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the 
national  government 
to  the  capital  that 
are     not     rendered 
other  cities,  and  if 
so,  are   they   reim- 
bursed? 

(8)  Are     nonflscal 
municipal  services 
rendered    the    na- 
tional government 
by  the  capital,  and 
if  so.   does   retm 
bursement  exist? 

liondon— 

1888 

YES 

YES 

YES _. 

YES:   Government 
makes  two  grants 
to    London    that 
have  no  counter- 
part in  other  cities. 
See    next    2    col- 
umns. 

YES:  PoUce    depart- 
ment    for     greater 
London  is  directed 
by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary.   Municipality 
pays    all    expenses, 
but  has  no  control. 

YES:     Government 
contributes  £10.000 
to  its  metropolitan 
fire  brigade. 
£100,000     towards 
metropolitan     po- 
lice fund. 

Moscow 

1918.. 

YES 

Not  open  to  discus- 
sion as  a  local  mat- 
ter   because    the 
municipal  govern- 
ment is  directly  a 
branch  of  the  na- 
tional   govern- 
ment. 

YES 

YES:  Transfer  of 
seat    of    govern- 
ment from  Lenin- 
grad  required 
large  national  con- 
struction program 
for  Moscow. 

NO:  Government  fur- 
nishes the  same  serv- 
ices to  all  cities. 

YES,  but  municipal- 
ity is  part  of  na- 
tional government. 

Oslo -. 

1921 

YES.... 

YES:  Although 
complaint  is  made 
that  capital  con- 
tributes more  to 
national    taxes 
than  it  receives  in 
proportion 
through   national 
subsidies. 

YES... 

NO.. 

NO 

NO. 

Paris 

1871 

YES 

YES 

YES.. 

YES:   250     million 
francs  for  upkeep 
of  police  depart- 
ment,  but   other 
burdens   are   not 
compensated. 

NO;    -Although  Gov- 
enmient   maintains 
Luxembourg    and 
Tuileries     Gardens 
and  other  national 
shrines  and  monu- 
ments. 

YES:  City       main- 
tains    all     public 
parks,    squares, 
etc.,  including  the 
large  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne    and     Vin- 
cennes.    Only    re- 
imbursement      Is 
subsidy  of  250  mil- 
lion francs  for  po- 
lice department. 

Prague... 

1920 

YES 

NO:  They  contend 
city  cannot  meet 
heavy  burdens  as 
the  new  capital  of 
a  new  nation  with- 
out  some   assist- 
ance. 

YES 

NO 

NO:  On  the  contrary, 
some    government 
services   pertaining 
to  public  health  and 
sanitation  rendered 
other  cities  are  not 
rendered    the    cap- 
iul. 

YES:  Capita]  main- 
tains and  operat«s 
high-school    build- 
ings, military  bar- 
racks, and  parade 
grounds     for     the 
government  for  a 
nominal  rental. 

1926 

YES 

Question  not  open 
to  public  discus- 
sion. 

YES 

YES:  Annual   sub- 
ventions tor  pub- 
lic works,  45  mil- 
lion lire;  for  city 
building,  30  mil- 
lion lire;  for  police 
services   in   rural 
areas,    9    million 
lire;  for  united  hos- 
pitals,   2    million 
lire. 

YES:  Police    is    en- 
tirely state-main- 
tained. Muncipality 
contributed   to  po- 
lice   department 
budget     for     1936, 
13.738,000  lire. 

NO. 

Stockholm 

1862. .- 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO. 

Havana 

19081 

YES      

YES 

YES... 

YES:     But     other 
cities      complain 
that    Havana    is 
unduly  favored. 

YES:  (a)  Government 
pays  for  removal  of 
refuse    and     street 
cleaning,    (b)  It  also 
maintains  the  police 
department    for 
which  the  munlcl- 
.  pallty     rontrlbut«s 
annuaUy  $1,200,000. 

NO. 

1934 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO;  except  an  an- 
nual grant  of  5,000 
pesos.    See  rjaes- 
tlon  8. 

NO 

NO:  But  citjr  fur- 

nishes water  for 
sprinkling  >  na- 
tional park  (or 
which    it    obtains 
government   grant 
of    S.OO0    pesos 
(»2,«00). 

1920 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES:  City  receives 
an  annual  subsidy 
of     $100,000     for 
water  used  In  gov- 
ernment-owncd 
parks  and  for  fire 
protoctioD    civon 
coveromont  build- 
ings. 

YES:  A    IV— .'  •"        v..;    .■..,.    "ippiiM 

trictro 
been  i 

nr()ulrf   )-.i..v 

hoHUtity    the    my. 
pir.    It  has  ejpcml- 
c<l  .'iinro  l^<2.^  about 
$3,000,000     on     Im- 
provomont.^    und 
$3,000,000   on    land 
acqulsltioQ. 

uonal 

.•■■• ete- 

only     miiiburjc- 
mpDt  U  an  annual 
grant  of  $loo.ooo. 

IfiQft 

YES 

YES           

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES:  Service*   »ucii 

as  nialDltioaoo*  o( 
natlftfniT     alaotloo 
niMhliMry,  racrult* 
Inf  offloa,  ooniat 
nytstiT.  •««..  with- 
out compeaaation. 

thaMMTTklW. 

1  From  Feb.  24, 

1931,  to  Aug.  12,  19 

33,  Havana  was  specla 

ily  admlnbtered  by  th( 

)  national  government 

as  a  oentral  Fadwal  dii 

uict. 
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TAXATION 

IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  CAPITAL 

Capital 

(9)  Is  there  a  dis- 
tinction between 
the  capital  and 
other  cities  tor 
purposes  of  na- 
tional taxation? 

(10)  Is  government  property  locally  taxable: 

(11)  Is  there  any 
legal  obligation 
for  the  national 
government    to 
develop  or  main- 
tain the  capital? 

(12)    Is    the   eco- 
nomic develop- 
ment of  the  cap- 
ital   more    en- 
couraged nation- 
ally than  that  of 
other  cities? 

(13)     Are    national 
funds      expended 
freely   and   liber- 
ally  on   national 
parks,    buildings, 
institutions,    etc. 
in  the  capital? 

(14)  Is  government 
employment  the 
most  important 
field  in  the  capital? 

(a)  In  the  capital? 

(b)  In  other  cities? 

NO                  .  . 

NO - 

NO 

NO,  although  cap- 
ital was  planned 
and  created  by 
Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

YES;  but  Govern- 
ment    discour- 
ages   industries 
undesirable   for 
a  city  of  offices 
and   residential 
buildings. 

YES:         National 
funds      are      ex- 
pended    liberally 
on  Federal  build- 
ings   and    monu- 
ments (about  $95,- 
000,000  since  1927) 

YES:    Nearly    one- 

lumbia. 

fifth  of  the  resi- 
dents are  Federal 
employees. 

Buenos  Aires 

NO 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO — 

NO - 

YES 

NO;  but  it  is  of  some 

importance. 

NO 

NO:  Government  does 
not  pay  taxes  to  itself. 

NO 

YES:  All  land  in 
Federal  District 
is     owned     by 
Commonwealth. 

YES;  but   Com- 
monwealth dis- 
criminates defi- 
nitely in  favor  of 
commercial   en- 
terprises. 

YES  . 

YES. 

Mexico  City 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO. 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO  

NO 

NO       

NO. 

Ankara 

NO 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO                  -  . 

NO 

YES:    About    $32,- 
000,000  since  1920. 

YES. 

Berlin 

NO  

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing  or  a  trans- 
fer of  ownership  is  in- 
volved. 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing  or  a  trans- 
fer of  ownership  is  in- 
volved. 

NO - 

NO - 

NO:  Not  at  present- 

NO:  Unless  semi-mil- 

itary organizations 
and  banks,  indus- 
tries, etc.,  under 
Government  con- 
trol are  considered 
government  em- 
ployment. 

Bern    . 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO.- 

NO. 

Brussels 

NO — 

NO;   unless   used   for 
other    than    public 
purposes  or  produc- 
ing revenue. 

NO;   unless   used    for 
other     than     public 
purposes  or  produc- 
ing revenue. 

NO 

NO - - 

NO 

NO. 

Copenhagen 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO  

NO. 

The  Hague 

NO      .        -      . 

YES;   Government 
pays  municipal  street 
tax;   also   any   local 
taxes  which  are  not 
surtaxes  on  Federal 
taxes. 

YES:  Any  local  taxes 
which   are  not  sur- 
taxes    on     Federal 
taxes. 

NO 

NO , 

NO 

NO,  but  it  is  an  im- 

portant factor. 
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TAXATION 

IMPORTANCE  OF  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  CAPITAL 

Capital 

(9)  Is  there  a  dis- 
tinction between 
the  capital  and 
other  cities  for 
purposes  of  na- 
tional taxation? 

(10)  Is  government  property  locally  taxable— 

(11)  Is  there  any 
legal  obligation 
for  the  national 
government    to 
developer  main- 
tain the  capital? 

(12)    Is    the   eco- 
nomic develop- 
ment of  the  cap- 
ital    more    en- 
couraged nation- 
ally than  that  of 
other  cities? 

(13)    .\re    national 
funds     expended 
freely   and    liber- 
ally   on    national 
parks,    buildinps, 
institutions,    etc. 
in  the  capital? 

(a)  In  the  capital? 

(6)  In  other  cities? 

(14)  Is  government 
employment  (be 
most  important 
Odd  in  the  capital? 

London 

NO - 

NO - ..-- 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

Moscow 

NO  

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES:  Practically 
everyone  works  for 
the  government. 

Oslo 

NO -.1— . 

YES:  National  govern- 
ment pays  all  munici- 
pal taxes  on  revenue- 
producing  properties 
except  real  estate  tax- 
es. 

YES:  National  govern- 
ment pays  all  munici- 
pal taxes  on  revenue- 
producing  properties 
except  real  estate  tax- 
es. 

NO..    . 

NO 

NO 

NO. 

Paris 

NO 

YES:  Government  pays 
municipal   taxes   on 
r  e  V  e  n  u  e-producing 
properties  and  gov- 
ernment property  not 
used  for  national  pur- 
poses. 

YES:  Government  pays 
municipal   taxes   on 
r  e  V  e  n  u  e-producing 
properties  and  gov- 
enunent  property  not 
used  for  national  pur- 
poses. 

NO 

NO 

YES               

NO." 

NO 

NO;     unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO;    unless    revenue 
producing. 

NO -- 

NO 

VE.S.. 

NO. 

Rome 

NO               

NO-.. 

NO 

NO     - 

YES 

YES 

NO. 

NO  . 

YES:  Real  estate  and 
other  municipal  taxes 
are  paid  on  govern- 
ment   property    not 
used  for  strictly  gov- 
ernment    purposes 
and  on  revenue-pro- 
ducing    properties 
unless  they  provide 
for     governmental 
needs  only. 

YES:  Real  estate  and 
other  municipal  taxes 
are  paid  on  govern- 
ment  property   not 
used  for  strictly  gov- 
ernment    purposes 
and  on  revenue-pro- 
ducing properties  un- 
less they  provide  for 
governmental   needs 
only. 

NO 

NO - 

NO 

NO. 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO -  .- 

YES... 

YES 

NO. 

Montevideo 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO       

YES 

NO 

YES:7t).000  residents 

are  Rorenimenl  em- 
ployees. 

NO:  Except  in  case  of 
local     improvement 
taxes  which  apply  to 
Dominion  or  crown 
property  as  well  as 
private  property. 

NO:  Except  in  case  of 
local     improvement 
taxes  which  apply  to 
Dominion  or  crown 
property  as  well  as 
private  property. 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES:    .^bout    12.000 

ppople  ar«>  em- 
ployed by  the  Do- 
minion in  the  city. 

NO 

NO                          -  - 

NO  

NO. 

NO 

YES 

NO. 

1                                  1                                 1 

'  138,000  national  and  120,000  municipal  and  provincial  employees  live  in  Paris. 


SECTION    16 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    FISCAL    REORGANIZATION    OF    THE 

DISTRICT    GOVERNMENT 


Federal  Responsibility  and  Interest 

In  view  of  the  close  control  exercised  by  Congress,  the 
National  Government  has  a  responsibility  for  main- 
taining within  the  District  of  Columbia  a  local  gov- 
ernment organized  to  render  services  equivalent  in  scope 
and  in  standards  of  quality  to  those  rendered  in  other 
comparable  American  communities  by  the  State  and 
local  governments.  Beyond  tbis,  the  special  interests 
of  the  Nation  in  its  Capital  suggest  that  administrative 
organization  and  procedures  should  be  such  as  to  assure 
the  highest  standards  of  service  and  economy,  estab- 
lishing the  District  as  a  model  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

The  considerations  which  support  the  view  that 
Washington  should  lead  American  cities  in  its  physical 
plan  and  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  support  also  the 
view  that  the  Capital  City  should  provide  a  model  of 
efficiency,  economy,  and  quality  in  the  field  of  municipal 
administration  and  might  properly  exemphfy  at  all 
times  the  most  advanced  practices  developed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  effective  organization  and  operation  of  the 
District  government  is  related  intimately  to  the  subject 
of  Federal-District  fiscal  relations,  since  the  payments 
and  reimbursements  made  the  District  from  the 
National  Treasury  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  its  opera- 
tions. Also  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  meet,  under  stated  conditions,  the  excess 
expenses  of  the  District  government,  it  has  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  determining  whether  the  expenses 
are  reasonable  and  justified. 

The  interest  of  the  District  Commissioners  in 
improving  services  and  reducing  costs  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
taxing,  billing,  and  collecting  system.  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  have,  however,  the  facilities  for  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  District  government  as  a 
whole.  There  is  not  in  the  District,  as  there  is  in  most 
other  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  a  permanent 
staff  agency  engaged  in  continuous  examination  of 
local  governmental  organization,  operations,  and 
finances. 

Factors  Influencing  Costs 

In  general,  the  departments  of  the  District  govern- 
ment are  staffed  by  efficient  administrators,  but  they 
labor  under  the  handicaps  of  an  inadequately  coordi- 
nated organization  and  cumbersome  legislative  pro- 
cedures. These  obstacles  have  in  some  cases  prevented 
introduction  of  progressive  measures  of  municipal  man- 
agement and  in  some  other  cases  have  produced  an 
indifference  to  such  methods.  There  are,  of  course, 
departments  of  the  District  government  which  have 
standards  of  service  comparing  favorably  with  the  most 
progressive  communities  in  the  country. 
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The  costs  of  this  situation  cannot  be  determined  from 
direct  comparisons  of  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures of  the  District  with  those  of  other  communi- 
ties. Certain  qualifications  must  be  attached  even 
after  the  District  figures  have  been  adjusted  for  inter- 
governmental service  relationships  and  the  costs  of 
other  cities  have  been  combined  with  costs  of  over- 
lapping governments,  as  is  done  in  section  12.  If  the 
comparative  statistics,  after  such  adjustments,  indicate 
that  the  total  cost  per  capita  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  District  government  is  somewhat  below  the 
average  for  American  cities  roughly  comparable  in  size 
and  services,  this  does  not,  by  itself,  demonstrate  that 
the  District  government  is  more  efficient  and  economical 
than  the  average  elsewhere.  Several  quahfications 
must  be  attached  to  such  statistics  of  per  capita  costs. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  unitary  organization  of  the  District  govern- 
ment yields  certain  savings  of  overhead  which  are  not 
enjoyed  in  other  communities  where  local  govern- 
mental services  are  rendered  by  a  number  of  distinct 
agencies.  In  other  large  cities  services  are  divided 
among  the  city,  the  county,  special  districts  adminis- 
tering schools,  parks,  and  drainage,  and  State  govern- 
ments, each  "with  its  basic  administrative  costs  imposed 
upon  the  overhead  costs  of  the  other  overlapping 
governments.' 

(2)  Because  of  its  special  relations  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  District  has  not  carried  in  recent 
years  any  burden  of  funded  debt.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  from  its  budget  interest  items 
which  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  annual 
budgets  of  practically  all  State  and  local  governments 
in  other  comparable  communities.  Likewise,  this 
absence  of  funded  debt  has  eliminated  from  the  District 
budget  the  common  item  of  principal  retirement.^ 

(3)  The  process  of  local  and  Federal  sifting  through 
which  the  District  budget  passes  annuaU^r  may  bring 
about  more  rigorous  reduction  of  the  estimates  than 
occurs  with  the  budget  procedures  in  effect  elsewhere. 
Likewise,  the  existence  of  Federal  controls  upon  the 
execution  of  the  budget  has  the  effect  of  imposing  more 
rigid  scrutiny  upon  actual  expenditures  than  occurs  in 
some  other  local  and  State  governments. 

(4)  Aggregate  appropriations  for  general  operations 
of  the  District  government  are  now  materially  lower 
than  during  1930-32,  although  the  population  of  the 
District  is  substantially  greater.     Other  comparable 

I  The  relatively  small  area  of  the  District  frees  its  taxpayers  from  the  obligation 
to  support  rural  services.  State  governments  derive  mucn  more  revenue  from  urban 
residents  than  they  apply  to  urban  services.  They  expend  substantial  sums  for 
rural  and  interurban  highways,  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
waterway  construction,  rural  hygiene  and  sanitation,  inspection  of  mines  and  quar- 
ries, and  other  nonurban  activities.  Taxpayers  of  the  District  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  costs  of  services  of  this  character.  In  the  comparisons  in  section  12,  how- 
ever, payments  for  these  services  which  are  not  rendered  in  the  District  are  omitted 
from  the  total  payments  per  capita  of  other  cities. 

>  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  principal  retirement  is  not  reflected  in  the 
comparisons  of  governmental  cost  payments. 
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communities  also  have  reduced  expenditures  of  local 
and  State  governments — in  many  cases  much  more 
sharply  than  in  the  District — but  they  have  had  no 
comparable  increase  in  population.  Consequently,  the 
per-capita  cost  of  local  operations  in  the  District  has 
gone  down  more  rapidly  than  in  other  cities  and  States. 

As  far  as  measures  of  comparative  services  are  avail- 
able they  are  presented  in  section  13  of  this  report. 
They  indicate  that  services  rendered  by  the  District 
government  are,  on  the  whole,  at  about  the  average 
level  of  comparable  cities.  Consideration  of  its  organi- 
zational outlines  and  some  acquaintance  with  its 
operating  procedures  suggest,  however,  that  there  is 
room  for  simplification  and  improvement  which  would 
raise  the  District  above  this  average  level  of  service 
without  increasing  costs  of  operation.  Such  improve- 
ment might  be  accompanied  by  reductions  in  unit  costs. 

Previous  Studies 

Of  the  District  Government 

The  present  diffused  internal  organization  of  the 
District  government  is  suggested  to  some  extent  by 
the  list  of  xmits  and  activities  in  appendix  B.  For 
purposes  of  presentation,  the  listing  is  in  general 
functional  categories,  although  there  is  no  such  grouping 
in  the  formal  design  of  the  organization.  The  growth 
of  the  District  government  since  1878  has  been  without 
any  clear  plan  of  departmental  organization  or  coordina- 
tion, and  problems  of  administration  and  operating 
procedure  have  not  received  the  continmng  attention 
necessary  in  any  growing  organization.  Lines  of 
responsibility  and  control  are  not  sharply  defined. 
Piecemeal  changes  have  been  made,  often  with  Httle 
consideration  for  existing  services,  so\m.d  organization, 
or  integration  of  procedures  and  methods.  From  such 
haphazard  development  there  inevitably  results  a 
multiplication  and  overlapping  of  services,  lack  of  cen- 
tralized responsibility  and  effectiveness  in  administra- 
tion, unnecessary  duplication,  conflicts  in  authority,  and 
confusion  and  inconvenience  to  residents  and  taxpayers. 

The  organization  and  procedures  of  the  District 
government  have  been  examined,  both  in  general  and 
in  detail,  by  several  agencies  during  the  past  15  years. 
Suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  and  some  of  these  have  been  appUed,  but 
only  within  narrow  areas  of  administrative  and  fiscal 
practice.  The  organization  and  procedures  in  general 
have  continued  without  substantial  change. 

Studies  by  Bureau  of  EflBciency 

During  1921-33  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency made  a  number  of  investigations  of  special  phases 
of  local  government  within  the  District.  Most  of  these 
were  made  as  part  of  a  program  of  investigation  con- 
ducted by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Beginning  in 
June  1926,  this  committee — ^with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ffficiency — undertook  more  than  100  studies 
touching  upon  all  aspects  of  the  District  government.^ 
The  earhest  study  by  the  Bureau  related  to  the  business 
methods  of  the  District  and  was  made  upon  an  invita- 

3  For  an  outline  of  the  studies,  see  70th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  (Feb.  26, 1929),  pp.  1-3. 


tion  extended  by  the  District  Commissioners  in  July 
1921.  Some  of  the  later  studies  covered  the  general 
organization  and  procedures  of  particular  departments 
or  services— for  example,  the  pubhc  school  system  and 
pubhc  health  administration.  Others  dealt  with  spe- 
cialized subjects,  such  as  filing  methods  in  the  corpo- 
ration counsel's  office,  painting  of  school  buildings,  Dis- 
trict property  control,  and  other  similar  matters. 

A  number  of  recommendations  embodied  in  these 
reports  were  adopted  piecemeal  by  the  District  officials 
or  by  acts  of  Congress.  The  major  recommendations 
contemplating  substantial  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional changes  have  not  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  legally  empowered  to 
conduct  surveys  of  the  type  formerlV  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  but  its  present  staff  is  numerically 
inadequate  to  do  so  and  still  meet  other  responsibilities 
of  the  Bureau. 

Reports  of  the  Institute 
For  Government  Research 

In  1928  and  again  in  1929  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Brooldngs  Institution  published 
two  volumes,  one  reviewing  the  existing  local  and 
administrative  organization  and  operating  techniques 
and  the  other  containing  proposals  for  changes.  The 
first  volume,  by  Dr.  Laurence  F.'  Schmeckebier,  was 
published  in  1928  under  the  title,  The  District  of 
Columbia:  Its  Government  and  Adiuinistration.  The 
second  volume,  by  Dr.  Schmeckebier  and  Dr.  W.  F. 
Wnioughby,  was  published  a  year  later  under  the  title, 
The  Government  and  Administration  oj  the  District  oj 
Columbia:  Suggestions  for  Change.  The  major  changes 
proposed  by  this  report  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  relief  of  Federal  organizations  or  officers  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  duties  which  pertain 
to  the  local  affairs  of  the  District  and  the  vesting  of  such 
responsibility  in  the  appropriate  organizations  or  officers 
of  the  District  government;  provision  at  the  same  time 
being  made,  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  practicability, 
for  the  use  of  certain  Federal  organizations  or  officers  as 
contracting  agencies  for  the  performance  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  work. 

(2)  The  removal  of  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  the  National  Government  over  the  budget  of  the 
District,  and  the  vesting  of  full  authority  in  the  city  manager 
and  the  council  for  the  respective  formulation  and  approval 
of  budget  estimates  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 

(3)  The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
creation  of  a  council  of  seven  members,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  District  committce.s  of  Congress,  ex-officio, 
which,  subject  always  to  the  control  of  Congress,  will  be 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  District,  with  power 
to  make  ordinances,  to  formulate  budget  estimates,  and  to 
control  matters  of  personnel  under  the  limitations  of  &  proper 
merit  system. 

(4)  The  creation  of  the  office  of  city  manager,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  and  removable  by  the  council,  to 
serve  as  the  directing  and  coordinating  head  of  the  operative 
affairs  of  the  District  government. 

(5)  The  grouping  of  the  administrative  services  of  the 
District  government  into  departments,  each  to  be  directed 
by  a  permanent  officer,  selected  with  reference  to  special 
technical  qualifications,  and  immediately  responsible  to  the 
city  manager.  The  departments  suggested  arc  (1)  Finance, 
(2)  Law  Enforcement,  (3)  Pul)lie  Health  and  Safety,  (4) 
Public  Works,  (5)  Parks  and  Proi^erty,  (0)  Kducation,  (7) 
Public  Welfare,  and  (8)  Insurance. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  two  special  poliey-determining 
and  administrative  bodies — the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Library  Trustees — and  the  creation  of  a  regular 
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Department  of  Education  coordinate  with  the  other  pro- 
posed departments;  provision  at  the  same  time  being  made 
for  an  education  and  library  council  to  act  as  an  advisory 
agency  to  the  administrative  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  with  respect  to  such  matters  of  policy  as  the 
determination  of  the  school  curriculum,  the  selection  of  text 
books,  the  formulation  of  rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
schools  and  libraries,  and  the  development  of  plans  for  close 
working  relations  between  schools  and  libraries. 

(7)  The  placing  of  the  personnel  of  the  District  govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  classified 
civil  service  of  the  National  Government. 

(8)  The  creation  of  a  unitary  supreme  court  of  judicature 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  will  have  as  subordinate 
units  all  existing  judicial  tribunals  and  have  vested  in  it  the 
entire  judicial  function  that  is  imposed  upon  the  District 
government;  provision  at  the  same  time  being  made  for  a 
separate  United  States  district  court  to  have  the  same  status 
and  jurisdiction  as  such  courts  in  the  several  States.* 

None  of  these  recommendations  has  been  adopted 
during  the  7  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  report 
was  pu Wished. 

Economy  Committee  Report,  1934 

A  report  looking  toward  a  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  was  prepared  during  1933-34  for  a 
subcommittee  on  reorganization  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, created  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District,  May  19,  1933.  The  report  was  compiled  by 
the  District  auditor,  Maj.  Daniel  J.  Donovan,  and  the 
then  special  assistant  corporation  counsel,  Mr.  William 
A.  Roberts,  acting  as  agents  for  the  subcommittee, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Lewis  Douglas,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  Their  report,  however,  has  not 
been  completed. 

The  published  portion  consists  of  nine  mimeographed 
volumes.  In  addition,  a  tenth  volume  of  recommenda- 
tions prepared  by  one  member  of  the  committee  has 
not  been  released.  The  data  for  the  published  vol- 
umes were  gathered  under  a  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion project  and  constitute  primarily  a  statement  of 
the  legal  relationships  and  authority  of  the  various 
operating  agencies  of  the  District  government. 

Possibilities  of 
Administrative  Reorganization 

During  recent  decades  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  fields  of  governmental  organization  and 
administration,  particularly  in  local  governments. 
The  commission  form  of  municipal  organization  came 
into  popularity  some  years  after  the  present  District 
of  Columbia  government  was  established.  This  form 
has  been  eclipsed  in  the  last  20  years  by  the  more 
effective  managerial  type  of  government.  During  the 
last  60  years,  however,  the  form  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment has  undergone  no  material  changes.  Various 
boards,  commissions,  and  other  units  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  to  administer  new  activities,  but 
there  has  been  no  major  effort  to  develop  an  integrated 
plan  of  government  with  sharpened  lines  of  executive 
responsibility  and  centralized  authority. 

Division  of  responsibility  within  the  District  gov- 
ernment is  supplemented  by  division  of  some  local 
services  between  District  and  Federal  agencies.  This 
results,  in  some  instances,  in  maintenance  of  duplicate 
facilities  and  overhead  staff',  in  budgetary  confusion, 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  27-29. 


and  in  decentralized  control.  Overlapping  between 
the  two  governments  is  exemplified  in  such  services  as 
police,  for  which  there  are  separate  park  and  District 
police  forces,  besides  the  Federal  Government  building 
guard  service,  Capitol  police,  and  White  House  police; 
or  playgrounds,  for  which  the  District  Commissioners, 
Board  of  Education,  and  National  Park  Service  all 
make  separate  provision.  Divided  authority  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  water  system,  subject  to  control  in 
some  respects  by  the  Federal  War  Department  and  in 
other  respects  by  the  District  government.  Similarly, 
it  is  exemplified  in  instances  in  which  various  Federal 
agencies  obtain  appropriations  of  District  funds 
directly  from  Congress  for  expenditure  for  local  pur- 
poses without  relationship  to  the  regular  District 
budget  or  administrative  organization;  in  the  lack  of 
a  central  controlling  account  in  the  District  govern- 
ment summarizing  all  payments  from  District  funds 
(see  sec.  7);  and  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  District  by  a  number  of 
different  departments  and  agencies  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  planning  agency  or  comprehensive  city  plan. 
Decentralized  control  within  the  District  government 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  direct  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  the  District  recorder  of  deeds  and  register  of 
wills,  to  hold  their  offices  independently  of  the  District 
Commissioners.  Various  independent  or  semi-inde- 
pendent boards,  noted  in  section  6  of  this  report, 
further  complicate  the  situation. 

Tax  Assessment  and  Administration 

The  District  Commissioners  have  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  improvement  in  fiscal  procedures  by 
appointing  a  committee,  as  mentioned  above,  to  study 
the  taxing,  billing,  and  collecting  system  of  the  District. 
The  committee  has  not  completed  its  work,  but  pre- 
liminary reports  indicate  that  it  will  recommend  inte- 
grated procedures,  including  adoption  of  modern  office 
devices,  which  will  correct  antiquated  and  expensive 
methods  and  at  the  same  time  will  reduce  the  costs. 

There  is  opportunity  for  material  advances  in  this 
field.  The  administrative  routine  and  the  numerous 
records  required  in  recording  of  property  assessments 
and  revisions,  tax  extensions,  tax  billing,  and  tax  collec- 
tions and  deluiquencies  are  of  such  extent  and  volume 
that  coordination  of  the  operations  and  records  of  the 
fiscal  offices  is  imperative.  There  should  be  complete 
integration  of  the  separate  activities  and  the  formula- 
tion of  operating  schedules  if  these  operations  and  serv- 
ices are  to  be  carried  through  with  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  time,  effort,  and  money. 

Furthermore,  there  is  need  for  continuous  audit  and 
control  of  accounts  in  relation  to  assessments,  tax 
collections,  and  delinquencies  if  the  departments  of 
government  depending  upon  tax  collections  are  to  carry 
on  without  recurring  administrative  and  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

During  the  past  few  years,  with  development  and 
improvements  in  tax  accounting  and  statistical  method, 
better,  quicker,  and  less  expensive  procedures  have  been 
introduced  and  are  in  successful  operation.  Systems 
have  been  simplified  and  wide  use  is  being  made  of  me- 
chanical equipment  to  accomplish  the  required  results 
in  an  accurate,  expeditious,  and  economical  manner. 
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Superfluous  work  and  details  have  been  eliminated, 
short-cut  methods  have  been  put  into  use,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  personnel  and  services  have  generally  in- 
creased, while  unit  costs  have  been  reduced. 

Improved  procedures  and  modern  mechanical  devices 
in  recording  assessment  data  have  been  effectively  inte- 
grated with  operations  in  connection  with  tax  exten- 
sions and  tax  collections.  By  these  means,  a  current 
audit,  control,  and  distribution  of  assessments,  exten- 
sions, and  tax  collections  may  be  obtained  at  substantial 
savings.  The  economies  accomplished  through  such 
measures  can  be  returned  to  the  general  treasury  or 
used  effectively  in  employment  of  the  technical  and 
skilled  personnel  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  weU- 
administered  assessment  and  tax  departments. 

Budgetary  Procedures 

The  handicaps  under  which  the  District  government 
operates  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  budgetary  pro- 
cedure. The  District  Commissioners  are  not  in  a 
position  to  consolidate  and  review  all  elements  of  the 
District  budget,  since  some  items  represent  appropria- 
tions of  District  funds  to  be  administered  by  inde- 
pendent boards  or  by  Federal  agencies  rendering 
services  for  the  District.  Without  authority  for  treat- 
ment of  the  budget  as  a  whole,  the  Commissioners  have 
been  constrained  to  avoid  full  responsibility  for  the 
budget,  particularly  on  the  revenue  side.  Neither  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  nor  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
exercises  the  full  and  complete  authority  necessary  to 
make  the  District  budget,  as  presented  to  Congress, 
an  integrated  financial  plan  covering  both  the  proposed 
expenditures  and  the  expected  revenues  comprehen- 
sively and  in  detail. 

Writers  on  public  budgeting  have  questioned  whether 
the  District  budget  should  continue  subject  to  detailed 
examination  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  submission  to  Congress.  Dr.  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
in  his  book  on  The  National  Budget  System,  published 
in  1927,  included  the  following  statement: 

A.S  matters  now  stand,  not  only  do  purely  national  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  War  Department,  have  charge  of  local 
matters,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  financial  administration, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  treated  practically  as  an  adminis- 
trative department.  Its  estimates  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  are  there  passed  upon  and 
revised  precisely  as  are  the  estimates  of  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies.  This  most  important  executive  function, 
that  of  making  known  to  the  fund-raising  and  fund-granting 
authority,  the  financial  requirements  of  the  organization 
administered,  is  performed,  not  by  the  executive  organ  of  the 
District  government,  but  by  a  Federal  officer. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  is  both  wrong  in  principle  and 
unsatisfactory  in  practice.  Congress  having  set  up  a  local 
government,  and  placed  at  its  head  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District,  should  make  it  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  those 
officers  to  submit  to  it  an  aimual  budget,  corresponding-  to 
the  Federal  Budget,  in  which  is  set  forth  a  full  report  of 
financial  operations  in  the  past,  existing  financial  condition, 
and  an  estimate  of  future  financial  needs.  If  it  is  desired 
that  certain  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  the  Con;- 
niissioners,  that,  for  example,  they  should  keep  their  estimates 
of  expenditures  within  estimated  current  income,  these  can 
be  provided  for  by  the  act  governing  tlie  preparation  and 
submission  of  the  budget.  The  budget  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  when  receiveri  by  Congress,  can  be  handled  pre- 
cisely as  the  District  estimates  are  now  iiandled,  or,  if  it  is 
desired,  they  can  be  handled  by  the  Committee  on  tiie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  important  consideration  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  is  that  the  budget  of  the  District 


of  Columbia  shall  be  a  distinct  budget  and  not  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Budget,  that  responsibility  for  this  budget  be  ex- 
clusively vested  in  the  District  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for 
either  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  District  budget 
or  for  its  subsequent  execution. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  recommendation,  to  re- 
capitulate in  part  what  has  already  been  said,  are:  (1)  That 
it  will  contribute  to  the  important  end  of  distinguishing 
between  and  separating  the  conduct  of  Federal  and  local 
government;  (2j  that  it  will  concentrate  responsibility  for  the 
formulation  of  a  financial  and  work  program  for  the  District 
in  a  single  body,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, instead  of  having  that  responsibility  divided  between  that 
body  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  one  a  local  and  the  other 
a  Federal  agency;  (3)  that  it  will  lessen  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  permit  it  to 
concentrate  its  attention  upon  purely  Federal  agencies;  and 
(4)  that  it  will  lay  the  basis  for  a  segregation  of  the  accounts 
of  the  local  government  from  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  former  will 
no  longer  appear,  as  they  now  do,  among  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  latter.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
arrangement  will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  District  and  tend  to  remove  certain  friction  which  has 
existed  in  the  past.' 

A.  E.  Buck,  in  his  book  on  Public  Budgeting  (1929"), 
reports  that  students  of  the  subject  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  District  budget  should  be  separate  from  that 
of  the  National  Government,  though  there  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  Congress  ought  to  continue  directly 
to  scrutinize  and  to  authorize  the  District  budget.* 

These  differences  of  opinion  arise  from  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  District  budget  is  not  a  matter  of 
purely  local  concern,  yet  it  has  an  anomalous  status 
both  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  Congress  in 
that  many  of  its  details  are  of  local  rather  than  national 
significance. 

Under  existing  procedures  the  District  budget,  like 
the  estimates  of  Federal  departments,  is  not  a  public 
document  until  submitted  to  Congress.  The  conunents 
and  suggestions  of  taxpayers  and  citizens'  groups  upon 
the  final  budget  estunates  must  be  addressed  to  the 
members  of  congressional  subcommittees,  who  are 
more  engrossed  generally  in  national  affairs  than  in 
District  affairs.  The  District  Connnissionei-s  tlioni- 
selves  have  little  real  power  over  their  budget.  Thej- 
receive  and  consider  departmental  estimates  of  needs, 
correlate  and  adjust  them,  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
Budget  Bureau.  From  that  step  inttil  the  appropria- 
tion bills  are  passed  their  part  with  respect  to  tlie 
budget  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  their  subordinate 
department  heads:  they  par(icii)ato  in  hoariugs  autl 
conferences  conducted  by  the  Bureau  ami  by  congres- 
sional committees,  but  they  are  constrained  from  mak- 
ing additional  recommendations. 

Need  for  Comprehensive  Study 

Recommendations  of  past  surveys  indicate  tiiat  there 
is  a  fertile  field  for  an  intensive  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
District  government,  with  a  view  to  develojiing  a  well 
thought  out  and  modern  plan  of  municipal  government 
adapted  to  the  recpiirenients  of  the  District  aiul  designed 
to  establish  it  as  the  model  of  municipal  administration. 

Such  an  investigation  shouKl  lake  up  at  least  the 
following  major  points: 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  246  248. 
•  Op.  cIt.,  p.  SO. 
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(1)  Coordination  of  administrative  departments, 
consolidation  of  like  services,  and  elimination  of  un- 
necessary positions. 

(2)  Transfer  of  various  local  functions  from  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  District  government, 
to  eliminate  overlapping  organization. 

(3)  AppUcation  of  an  effective  merit  system  to  the 
entire  District  service. 

(4)  Effective  budgetary  procedures. 

(5)  Simplified  and  improved  administrative  tech- 
niques. 

(6)  Unification  of  accoimting  and  financial  control. 

(7)  CentraHzed  purchasing  in  a  single  District 
agency. 

(8)  Periodic  and  unified  reporting  of  services  and 
costs. 

Studies  of  this  character  might  be  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  staff  connected  with  neither  the  District 
nor  the  Federal  Government  but  operating  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee representing  both  Governments.  This  would 
permit  employment  of  specialists  who  are  familiar  with 
recent  developments  in  governmental  organization  and 
procedures  throughout  the  country  and  whose  conclu- 
sions or  recommendations  would  not  be  affected  by 
their  relationships  with  officials  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  comprehensive  survey  should  be  followed  by  con- 
tinuing analysis  by  a  permanent  staff  agency  that  will 
aid  the  administrative  officials  in  maintaining  the  Dis- 
trict not  only  as  the  most  beautiful  Federal  city  but  also 
as  the  model  local  government. 

As  long  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  continues  to  pass 
upon  details  of  the  District  budget,  the  agency  devoted 
to  continuing  study  of  the  District  government  might 
properly  be  operated  as  a  section  in  the  Bureau.  The 
desirability  of  this  relationship  between  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  permanent  municipal  survey  agency 
is  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency, which  had  no  means  of  insuring  execution  of  its 
recommendations  even  when  enacted  into  law. 
Through  its  annual  review  of  budget  proposals,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  able  to  assure  itself 
that  suggested  administrative  improvements  and  re- 
forms provided  by  law  were  being  given  full  effect  in 
day-to-day  operations. 

A  permanent  survey  agency  of  the  type  suggested 
should  be  charged  with  making  continuous  and  de- 
tailed investigations  in  all  fields  in  which  its  recom- 
mendations might  assure  progressive  improvement  in 
the  District  government.  The  fields  of  inquiry  should 
include  all  the  subjects  enumerated  above  for  an  initial 
independent  survey  and  other  relevant  topics  as  well. 
In  addition,  the  permanent  agency  should  be  assigned 
specifically  the  duties  of  (1)  periodically  reviewing  the 
contractual  provisions  governing  intergovernmental 
services  rendered  by  the  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  one  another,  and  recommending  changes  in 
these  provisions  when  necessary  or  advisable;  (2)  formu- 
lating and  recommending  contractual  arrangements  to 
cover  new  intergovernmental  services  as  they  arise;  and 
(3)  making  comparative  studies  of  the  costs  of  local 
governmental  services  and  the  burdens  of  local  taxa- 
tion in  the  District  and  other  cities,  on  the  basis  of  data 
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gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  in  conform- 
ity with  procedures  and  formulae  described  in  sections 
3  and  12. 

Pending  the  grant  of  broader  local  control  over  local 
administrative  and  fiscal  affairs,  more  effective  financial 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  District  Commissioners 
might  be  achieved  if  they  were  charged  with  formulat- 
ing the  budget  completely,  with  advice  and  assistance 
from  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  representatives  of 
both  the  District  and  Federal  Governments  and  repre- 
sentative citizens,  appointed  by  the  President,  from 
local  civic  groups.  Sharper  definition  of  the  budgetary 
responsibilities  of  the  District  authorities,  supplemented 
by  review  by  the  advisory  council,  should  assist  and 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the 
formulation  of  the  District  budget.  Execution  of  the 
budget,  as  adopted,  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  District  Commissioners  operating,  as  in  other 
municipalities,  through  the  local  department  of  finance. 

The  advisory  council  would  provide  a  forum  in  which 
citizens  could  present  their  opinions  less  formally  and 
at  an  earlier  stage,  and  therefore  more  effectively  than 
under  the  present  system.  On  the  basis  of  these  ex- 
pressions and  its  own  studies,  the  advisory  council 
could  formulate  its  comments  and  recommendations 
respecting  both  revenues  and  expenditures  for  trans- 
mittal with  the  budget  bill.  It  would  be  expected  to 
make  suggestions  regarding  revenue  som-ces,  expendi- 
ture policies,  and  problems  in  organization  and  admin- 
istration. Recommendations  which  did  not  require 
congressional  action  for  their  application  would  be 
made  to  the  District  Commissioners  directly. 

Creation  of  an  advisory  council  of  this  character 
could  be  viewed  as  a  step  toward  local  control  over 
local  affairs.  If  broad  powers  of  home  rule  were  granted 
to  the  District,  the  councU  might  give  way  to  a  repre- 
sentative councU  with  all  the  duties  usually  given 
such  agencies  and  subject  to  control  by  Congress. 
Pending  such  a  change,  an  advisory  council  of  the  kind 
described  would  assist  greatly  in  giving  wider  repre- 
sentation to  local  residents  and  taxpayers  in  budgetary 
matters. 

The  duties  of  the  advisory  council  might  be  assigned 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  (see  sec. 
8)  when  that  Commission  had  organized  the  capital 
improvement  program  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Summary  on  District  Reorganization 

Questions  of  the  organization  and  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  District  government  have  arisen  in  all 
hearings  and  conferences  upon  the  fiscal  relations 
of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
District  government,  since  contributions  and  reim- 
bursements to  be  made  from  the  National  Treasury 
depend  in  part  on  the  cost  of  operations  of  the  local 
government.  Moreover,  the  Nation  has  a  permanent 
interest  in  making  its  capital  a  model  city  in  the  field 
of  pubhc  administration  and  finance. 

Studies  made  by  various  agencies  since  1920  indicate 
the  need  for  definitive  analysis  of  the  District  government 
with  respect  to  its  organization  and  procedures  with  a 
view  to  recommendations  for  organizational  and  other 
changes  which  wiU  improve  administration  and  effect 
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economies.  The  District  government  has  grown  hap- 
hazardly for  nearly  60  years,  with  the.  result  that  it 
now  has  a  cumbersome,  unintegrated  framework. 
Authority  and  responsibihty  are  diffused,  and  there  is 
overlapping  within  the  District  government  and  with 
semi-independent  and  regular  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  have  been  marked  advances  in  the  last  60 
years,  and  particularly  since  1900,  in  the  forms  of 
organization  of  local  government  and  techniques  of 
administration.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  should  be  made  by  persons  famihar 
with  these  developments.  It  should  be  followed  by 
establishment  of  a  permanent  agency  to  conduct 
continuing  investigations  designed  to  promote  econom- 
ical and  effective  administration  of  District  affairs. 
In  addition,  this  agency  should  be  charged  with  re- 
viewing existing  agreements  and  formulating  new  ones 
covering  intergovernmental  ser-snces  of  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments,  and  with  determining 
comparative  governmental  costs  and  tax  loads  in  the 
District  and  comparable  cities,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  described  in  this  report. 

The  effects  of  diffused  authority  upon  the  government 
of  the  District  are  demonstrated  in  budgetary  proce- 
dure. Neither  the  District  Cormnissioners  nor  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  exercised  the 
full  control  necessary  to  secure  a  completely  integrated 
budget  for  the  District.  In  the  past,  the  relative  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  local  taxpayers  and  the  Federal 


Government  has  not  been  clearly  defined.  Conse- 
quently neitlier  the  Commission  nor  the  Bureau  has 
been  in  a  position  to  formulate  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget  in  detail.  The  result  is  that  the  District 
budget  as  submitted  to  Congress  has  presented  at  times 
a  program  of  proposed  expenditures  accompanied  by 
incomplete  estimates  of  revenues.  In  the  absence  of  a 
broad  grant  of  local  authority  over  local  affairs,  some 
of  these  shortcomings  in  the  budget  procedure  might 
be  ob\dated  by  concentrating  upon  the  District  Com- 
missioners the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  budget 
as  a  comprehensive  and  finished  statement  of  fiscal 
policy;  by  estabUsliing  an  advisory  council,  represent- 
ing the  Federal  and  District  Governments  and  local 
civic  groups,  to  assist  in  preparing  the  budget  estimates 
before  they  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  to 
make  recommendations  and  comments;  and  by  charg- 
ing the  District  Commissioners  with  the  detailed  exe- 
cution of  the  budget  as  adopted. 

As  long  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  continues  under 
its  present  obUgation  to  scrutinize  the  details  of  the 
District  budget,  any  permanent  municipal  survey 
agency  which  may  be  established  should  be  a  section 
of  the  Bureau. 

Comprehensive  investigation  b}^  men  of  technical 
competence,  systematic  revision  of  organization  and 
procedure  in  the  light  of  their  findings,  and  persistent 
search  for  further  means  of  improving  administration 
should  raise  the  District  government  to  a  position  of 
leadership  among  American  municipal  governments. 
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SECTION  17 

FISCAL   RESPONSIBILITY   AND   REPRESENTATION   IN 

DISTRICT   AFFAIRS 


Fiscal  Responsibility  and  Suffrage 

Interwoven  with  the  problem  of  fiscal  relationships  is 
that  of  local  control  of  purely  local  affairs  and  the  suf- 
frage of  District  residents.  In  public  hearings,  in  con- 
ferences, and  in  written  briefs  and  statements  presented 
by  local  public  officials,  individuals,  and  representatives 
of  civic  agencies,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  im- 
portant bearing  that  the  granting  of  suffrage  would  have 
on  District  residents  both  in  matters  of  equitable  fiscal 
arrangement  and  in  local  administrative  and  fiscal 
planning  and  controls. 

In  any  other  American  city  which  is  subject  to 
ordinary  State  control  and  supervision,  the  duly 
elected  city  council  has  the  duty  and  responsibihty  of 
dealing  with  problems  and  policies  of  administrative 
organization  and  methods  of  operation  and  fiscal  plan- 
ning, of  providing  for  the  necessary  governmental 
services,  and  of  determining  the  level  of  expenditures 
and  the  means  of  distributing  and  collecting  the 
necessary  taxes.  When  expenditures  for  ordinary 
services  or  capital  outlays  necessitate  higher  rates  of 
taxation  than  are  acceptable  to  the  people,  the  least 
urgent  requirements  must  be  reduced  or  postponed  for 
future  consideration.  The  determination  of  local 
governmental  policies,  actions,  and  results  are  definite 
duties  of  the  locally  elected  representatives,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

Were  the  District  of  Columbia  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  like  any  other  American  city,  with  the  Federal 
Government  reserving  to  itself  only  the  power  of  veto- 
ing municipal  acts  and  decisions  in  order  to  safeguard 
national  interests  in  the  Capital  City,  the  people  in 
the  District  would  be  free  to  legislate  for  themselves 
in  purely  municipal  affairs,  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
extent  of  taxes,  and  to  use  local  funds  for  such  purposes 
as  they  might  decide  upon.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  not  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  ap- 
propriating whatever  amounts  it  deemed  advisable  for 
improvements  and  capital  outlays  in  the  Capital  City 
that,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  it  might  wish  to 
see  made. 

These  ideas  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  by 
residents  of  the  District  as  well  as  by  representatives 
of  District  and  Federal  Governments.  The  follow- 
ing statement  presents  them  in  an  able  and  clear-cut 
way: 

Congress  should  cease  making  children  of  us.  Congress 
should  assume  we  are  full-grown  men  and  women,  with  just 
as  much  pride  in  our  home  city  and  the  Capital  as  the  Na- 
tional Congress  or  the  people  at  large  have.  We  are 
Americans  and  want  to  be  allowed  to  act  like  Americans. 

Congress  should  be  glad  to  get  local  advice,  not  from  a 
few  self-appointed  citizens,  but  from  all  inhabitants,  by 
ballot,  in  regular  official  form,  upon  all  questions  of  local 
interest.     We  do  not  ask  to  be  independent  of  Congress. 
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We  prefer  to  feel  that  Congress  is  finally  responsible.  And 
we  prefer  not  to  get  what  we  think  we  want  or  would  like 
to  have  when  Congress  may  think  otherwise  and  deny  us. 
But  when  large  majorities  call  for  anything  it  is  most  sure 
to  be  the  best  thing.  Congress  is  supreme  and  must  be 
the  final  judge.  But  Congress  can  spare  itself  and  let  us 
worry  with  details  of  purely  local  matters. 

When,  therefore,  Congress  comes  to  deal  with  this  com- 
munity as  other  American  communities  are  dealt  with,  we 
do  not  promise  to  do  as  Senator  Root  said  in  a  speech  last 
winter  he  would  be  willing  to  do,  namely,  "pay  four  times 
as  much  tax,"  but  we  would  smilingly  pay  our  full  share 
of  tax,  or  necessary  share,  to  maintain  our  part  in  Capital 
upkeep.     .     .     .1 

Legal  Status  of  Local  Suffrage 

As  far  as  local  suffrage  is  concerned,  there  is  apparent- 
ly no  question  that  the  Constitution  gives  Congress 
broad  powers  to  legislate  for  the  District  and  to  set 
up  any  form  of  elected  local  government  it  sees  fit. 
Clause  17  of  section  8,  article  I,  of  the  Constitution 
extends  to  Congress  the  power 

to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
such  District  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress 
become  the  seat  of  the  G(3vernment  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3  of  article  IV  gives  Congress  the  power 

to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  recognized  that  Congress  has  plenary  and 
exclusive  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.^ In  a  decision  involving  a  local  assessment,  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

The  legislation  in  question  in  the  present  case  is  that  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  conclusion,  so  often  announced  by  this 
Court,  that  the  United  States  possess  complete  jurisdiction, 
both  of  a  political  and  municipal  nature,  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.^ 

Similarly  the  Court  has  said: 

There  is  in  this  District  no  division  of  powers  between 
the  general  and  State  [local]  government.  Congress  has 
the  entire  control  over  the  District  for  every  purpose  of 
government.'' 

Within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  other  places 
purchased  and  used  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned 
[forts,  etc.  J  the  national  and  municipal  powers  of  govern- 
ment, of  every  description,  are  united  in  the  Government 
of  the  Union.  And  these  are  the  only  cases,  within  the 
United  States,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  government  are 
united  in  a  single  government,  except  in  the  cases  already 
mentioned  of  the  temporary  territorial  governments,  and 
there  a  local  government  exists. ^ 


1  64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  247,  p.  1603. 

2  See  Wight  v.  Davidson,  181  U.  S.  371;  Shoemaker  v.  United  States,  147  U.  S.  282. 
>  Parsons  v.  District  of  Columbia,  170  U.  S.  52. 

*  Kendall  v.  Vnited  States,  12  Peters,  619. 

•  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan  el  al.,  3  Howard,  223. 
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In  an  opinion  rendered  May  11,  1936,  upon  an  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  the  following  statement: 

In  legislating  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  acts 
with  substantially  the  powers  that  a  State  legislature  has 
in  legislating  for  a  State.  Congress  "has  the  entire  control 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  for  every  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, national  or  local.  It  may  exercise  within  the  District 
all  legislative  powers  that  the  legislature  of  a  State  might 
exercise  within  the  State  ...  so  long  as  it  does  not  contra- 
vene any  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Capital  Traction  Company  v.  Hof,  174  U.  S.  1,  5.  See  also 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Kraft,  35  App.  D.  C.  253.^ 

History  of  Local  Suflfrage 

Congress  took  over  the  government  of  the  District 
in  1801,  and  since  then  has  provided  for  local  repre- 
sentation for  the  people  of  the  District  according  to 
congressional  enactments.  Municipal  governments 
elected  by  popular  vote  existed  from  1801  to  1871,  and 
a  territorial  government  with  a  nonvoting  delegate  ia 
Congress  from  1871  to  1874.  Since  1874  the  District 
residents  have  not  had  suffrage  in  local  affairs. 

Much  support  can  be  found  for  the  contention  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend  to 
deiiy  residents  of  the  seat  of  government  a  controlling 
interest  in  their  local  affairs.  The  contemporary 
writings  of  James  Madison  are  frequently  quoted  to 
indicate  that  it  was  assumed,  when  the  Constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  before  details  regarding  the  seat  of 
government  had  been  decided  upon,  that  citizens  living 
in  the  selected  district  would  have  the  same  political 
rights  granted  all  other  Americans  under  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  Among  other  things,  Madi- 
son wrote  that 

.  .  .  as  the  State  [ceding  the  territory]  will  no  doubt 
provide  in  the  compact  for  the  rights  and  the  consent  of  the 
citizens  inhabiting  it,  .  .  .  as  they  will  have  had  their 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  government  which  is  to  exercise 
authority  over  them,  and  as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local 
purposes  derived  from  their  own  suffrages  will  of  course  be 
allowed  them;  .  .  .  every  imaginable  objection  seems 
to  be  obviated.' 

Other  contemporary  evidence  also  shows  that  the 
existence  of  political  rights  in  local  as  well  as  national 
affairs  was  not  considered  incompatible  with  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction.     (See  sec.  4  of  this  report.) 

The  question  of  local  representation  for  the  District 
has  been  considered  frequently  in  Congress,^  in  writings, 
in  debates,  and  in  numerous  meetings  and  discussions  in 
the  District  and  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  such  representation  have 
been  given  as  follows: 

Many  of  them  [residents  of  the  District]  hesitate  to  join 
in  the  demand  for  the  ballot,  which  just  now  is  once  again 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Capital, 
they  believe,  should  be  forever  free  from  the  strife,  the 
turmoil,  and  struggle  of  political  campaigns,  its  atmosphere 
forever  undisturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  political  partisans." 

8  No.  6574:  Corlis  Sims,  Appellant  v.  Thomas  M  Rives,  Superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Asylum  and  Jail. 

'  "The  Federalist",  No.  XLIII. 

M 
fce/o: 
1515, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Feb.  19,  1927.  ^,     ^      „    .        ,,.  ,       „  „  „, 

«  George  Rothwell  Brown,  "Washington,  a  Not  Too  Serious  History   ,  p.  212. 


Little  that  is  new  can  be  added  to  pre\'ious  summaries 
of  the  situation,  of  which  perhaps  the  following  is 
especially  clear: 

It  seems  reasonably  certain,  from  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  did  not  seek  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  their  political 
privileges.  The  sole  aim  of  that  body  was  to  secure  the 
National  Government  from  State  interference.  In  view  of 
certain  alleviating  circumstances,  more  potent  then  than 
now,  the  Convention  felt  itself  justified  in  sacrificing  some 
of  the  political  privileges  of  the  people  to  the  security  of 
the  National  Government,  but  certainly  this  sacrifice  was 
anything  but  an  end  sought.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
sacrifice  participation  in  national  afiFairs,  since  the  machinery 
for  it  apparently  could  not  be  placed  in  operation  under  the 
peculiar  plan  whereby  the  Capital  was  separated  from  the 
States;  but  the  Convention  certainly  did  not  contemplate 
the  irrevocable  perpetuation  of  this  sacrifice  if  some  means 
of  placing  that  machinery  in  operation  should  appear  in 
later  years  under  changed  conditions.  Tlie  case  of  the 
exercise  of  State  functions  is  similar  except  that  a  slavish 
perpetuation  of  the  method  originallj'  deemed  expedient 
was  still  less  contemplated. 

The  matter  of  local  government  however  is  quite  diflferent. 
There  was  no  apparent  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  self- 
government,  even  under  the  peculiar  system  established  for 
the  Capital,  and  consequently,  as  is  amph'  shown  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federalist  and  of  early  Congresses,  no 
anomaly  whatsoever  was  here  contemplated.  It  may  be 
inquired:  How,  then,  did  the  well  established  idea  of  con- 
stitutional prohibition  arise?  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Capital  the  reproaches  of  "tyranny"  and  "slavery"  occa- 
sioned by  the  denial  to  the  District  of  anything  like  State 
government,  were  frequently  met  by  citing  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  was  the  case  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1803;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  extension  and  perversion 
of  the  idea  is  the  cause  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  Consti- 
tution cover  the  additional  "tyranny"  and  "slavery"  of 
nonrepresentative  government  in  local  affairs.  But  such 
an  attempit  involves  the  assertion  that  all  the  popular 
governments  of  the  District,  municipal  as  well  as  territorial, 
.  until  the  institution  of  the  commissioner  sj'stein  in  1874, 
were  unconstitutional;  and  in  view  of  the  conclusive  sanc- 
tion of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  themselves  such  an 
assertion  is  obviously  an  absurditj'.  The  constitutional 
argument  for  a  benevolent  despotism  in  local  affairs  is  quit-e 
untenable,  and  that  system  must  rest  on  purely  practical 
arguments  or  fall.'" 

Accomplishment  of  Local  Suffrage 

In  large  measure,  many  of  the  u'ritations  and  annoy- 
ances of  residents  of  the  District  over  the  problem  of 
fiscal  relationship  between  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  District 
government  itself  and  the  citizens  have  had  little  con- 
trol in  the  determination  of  local  administration  and 
fiscal  affairs.  The  granting  of  broader  control  over  such 
purely  local  affairs  would  clear  up  these  difTiculties, 
would  place  the  responsibility  definitely  upon  the 
residents  and  local  ofiScials,  and  would  provide^  for 
more  effective  means  of  administration  and  fiscal 
planning  and  operation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  granting  of  broader  powers 
over  local  affairs  should  be  awarded  in  two  niajor  stages 
Pending  the  granting  of  the  right  of  local  suffrage, 
there  should  be  created  immediately  an  advi.'^orv 
council  consisting  of  rei)resentatives  of  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments  and   representative   citizens   of 

10  "The  Con.stitutlonul  status  of  the  DLstrlclof  Columhiii",  S.  Doc  (Ua,  «Ut  Conj  . 
2d  sess.,  (nrtlclo  by  (leorgo  W.  Uo<lgklns,  reprinted  from  the  Politlotl  SciwtM 
Quurteriy). 
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civic  groups  appointed  by  the  President,  such  councU 
to  advise  on  the  planning  of  municipal  services  and 
improvements,  the  original  preparation  of  the  District 
budget,  the  determination  of  tax  and  revenue  sources, 
and  the  improvement  of  administrative  organization 
and  procedures  and  continuing  consultation  on  other 
matters  affecting  local  governmental  operations,  ex- 
penditures, and  results.  The  existence  of  such  an 
advisory  council  will  immediately  have  the  effect  of 
giving  the  local  residents  more  direct  voice  in  local 
affairs  and  would  place  greater  responsibility  upon  local 
public  officials.  By  the  same  token,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil would  be  in  position  to  furnish  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  to  Congress  important  supplement- 
ary information  which  would  help  in  better  administra- 
tive and  budgetary  planning  and  continuing  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  local  affairs  and  in  public 
expenditures.      (See  sec.  16.) 

Either  in  the  act  establishing  the  advisory  committee 
or  in  a  separate  congressional  enactment,  provision 
also  should  be  made  for  the  granting  of  local  suffrage 
to  District  residents  subject  to  referendum  upon  the 
question.  In  order  that  the  residents  may  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  pass  upon  tliis  question,  this 
provision  might  well  be  phrased  to  give  District  resi- 
dents the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  not  oftener 
than  once  in  4  years,  at  a  special  election  called  by  the 
District  Commissioners  upon  the  petition  of  a  specified 
percentage  of  legal  residents. 

The  section  of  the  statute  granting  local  suffrage  to 
the  District  residents  might  include  the  power  to  elect 
a  municipal  council  to  legislate  on  matters  concerning 
the  plan  and  structure  of  local  administrative  organiza- 
tion, authority  for  the  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  operating  and  capital  improvement  budgets, 
revenue,  and  expenditure  control  and  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  local  regulatory  ordinances.  By  these 
means,  control  and  responsibility  for  services  and  costs 
would  be  squarely  upon  the  District  government  itself 
and  the  power  and  right  to  maintain  or  change  the 
government  would  be  in  the  people  of  the  District. 

Legal  Status  of 
National  Representation 

The  legal  residents  of  the  District,  of  whom  more  than 
400,000  are  estimated  to  be  of  voting  age,  have  no  vote 
in  national  affairs  because  the  District  is  not  a  State. 
Under  article  III,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Federal  courts  are  open  for  the  adjudication  of  con- 
troversies between  citizens  of  different  States  and  in 
Dther  cases  where  a  State  court  might  not  be  presumed 
to  be  impartial.  However,  as  the  District  is  not  a 
State,  District  residents  cannot  sue  or  be  sued*  in  a 
Federal  court,  but  are  required  to  apply  to  State  courts 
in  their  litigations  with  residents  of  other  States. 
Comment  on  this  situation  is  made  in  various  treatises. 
The  point  is  well  presented  in  the  following: 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  open  to  aliens  and  the  citizens  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  should  be  closed  to  them.'' 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  are 
considered  as  States  in  treaties  with  foreign  powers 

11  I-Jepburn  and  Dundas  v.  Ellzey,  2  Cranch,  445 


concerning  ownership,  disposition,  and  inheritance  of 
property.'^  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  merely 
the  only  community  in  this  country  that  has  neither 
national  nor  local  representation,  but  as  is  pointed  out 
in  section  15  of  this  report,  it  is  the  only  capital  in  the 
world  where  the  residents  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  their  own  city  and  where  they  are  treated  differently 
from  residents  in  other  cities  in  the  country. 

In  sections  dealing  with  representation  in  national 
affairs,  the  Constitution  uniformly  relates  such  repre- 
sentation to  the  existence  of  the  several  States.  With 
respect  to  election  of  the  President,  it  provides  that 
"Each  State  shall  appoint  ...  a  number  of  electors  ..." 
(art.  II,  sec.  1).  With  respect  to  Congress,  it  provides 
as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
Members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  (art.  I,  sec.  2). 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State  (art.  I,  sec.  3). 

To  obtain  Federal  suffrage  or  national  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  require  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  to  empower  Congress  to  give 
the  residents  of  the  District  the  same  fractional  par- 
ticipation in  the  control  over  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
various  States. 

Territories  or  dependencies  do  not  have  this  right, 
and  all  Congress  could  do  at  present  would  be  to  allow 
for  a  nonvoting  delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  was  the  case  from 
1871  to  1874,  and  perjiaps  one  such  delegate  to  the 
Senate.''^  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  sentiment 
on  this  point  was  expressed  by  President  Monroe  in 
his  second  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1818: 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  [of  legislation],  in  which  the 
people  have  no  participation.  Congress  legislates  in  all  cases 
directly  on  the  local  concerns  of  the  District.  As  this  is  a 
departure,  for.  a  special  purpose,  from  the  general  principles 
of  our  system,  it  may  merit  consideration  whether  an  ar- 
rangement better  adapted  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  people  may  not 
be  devised  which  will  neither  infringe  the  Constitution  nor 
affect  the  object  which  the  provision  in  question  was 
intended  to  secure. 

Accomplishment  of  Federal  Suffrage 

Individual  legal  residents  and  a  number  of  civic, 
trade,  labor,  and  other  organizations  are  unitedly 
supporting  a  congressional  joint  resolution  proposing 
the  required  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
united  front  has  been  and  is  being  maintained  through 
the  Citizens'  Joint  Committee  on  National  Repre- 
sentation for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  committee 
has  held  the  leadership  since  its  organization  in  1917. 
It  has  arranged  and  conducted  a  number  of  hearings 
before  committees  of  Congress,  carried  on  extensive 
correspondence,  sent  speakers  before  many  meetings, 
and  arranged  numerous  radio  broadcasts. 

Federal  suffrage  and  national  representation  is  a 
live  movement,  and  its  support  shows  a  steady  growth, 
both  locally  and  throughout  the  country.  Many 
important  national  organizations  have  put  it  on  their 
legislative   programs,   and  by  vote  of  their  national 

"  Oeofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.,  258. 

1'  70th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  on  H.  J.  Res.  18,  p.  26. 
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conventions   their   officers   and   committees  stand  in- 
structed to  lend  every  possible  aid. 

Summary  on  Local 
And  Federal  Suffrage 

The  problem  of  local  suffrage  and  broader  control 
over  purely  local  affairs  is  closely  related  to  the  question 
of  fiscal  relations  between  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments.  Congress  can  grant  such  broader  powers 
and  local  suffrage  by  statutory  enactment.  The  pas- 
sage of  an  act  by  Congress  along  the  lines  indicated 
herein  immediately  establishing  a  representative  work- 
ing advisory  council  and  granting  such  local  powers 
upon  referendum  and  favorable  vote  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  would  eliminate  much  controversy   and 


irritation,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  fixing  responsi- 
bility for  local  administration  and  expencUtures  defi- 
nitely upon  officials  elected  by  the  people.  It  would 
further  present  an  opportunity  to  the  local  citizenry 
for  establishing  the  District  as  a  model  of  municipal 
operation  and  fiscal  management. 

The  provision  of  Federal  suffrage  and  national  rep- 
resentation requires  Constitutional  amendment  and  is 
more  remote  from  the  fiscal  relations  problem.  Achieve- 
ment of  Federal  suffrage  should  and  will  be  hastened 
with  the  equitable  and  businesslike  settlement  of  the 
fiscal  relations  problem,  and  as  the  District  demon- 
strates its  insistence  upon  laigh  standards  of  adminis- 
tration and  ser^•ice  in  local  governmental  affairs  and 
its  abUity  to  establish  and  maintain  such  standards. 
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Introduction 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  local  finance 
in  the  District  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  investi- 
gation and  congressional  debate  since  1800.  A  large 
hbrary  upon  the  subject  has  accumulated.  In  order 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  numerous  previous  official 
inquiries  and  views  expressed  in  Congress  may  be  readily 
available  in  connection  with  the  present  survey,  the 
reports  and  debates  are  reviewed  here.  The  review  is 
limited  to  official  reports  made  by  congressional  com- 
mittees or  upon  congressional  request.  Unofficial  sur- 
veys are  omitted  in  order  to  limit  the  mass  of  materials 
to  be  covered  and  to  reduce  repetition  of  facts  and  ideas. 
The  congressional  discussions  considered  here  are  those 
which  either  were  related  to  particular  reports  or  in- 
volved changes  in  the  system  of  Federal-District  fiscal 
relationships. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
this  review  is  incorporated  in  section  5,  above. 

Reports  of  1834-36 

The  earliest  congressional  reports  bearing  upon  the 
fiscal  relations  of  the  District  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment were  occasioned  during  1834-36  by  pleas  for 
Federal  assistance  in  meeting  debts  contracted  by  the 
towns  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandiia  and  the  city  of 
Washington  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  subscription  to 
shares  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.  The 
city  of  Washington  had  subscribed  $1,000,000  and  each 
of  the  towns,  $250,000.  The  Federal  Government  also 
had  subscribed  $1,000,000,  and  several  States  had 
added  their  support.  In  1834  the  city  of  Wasliington 
was  unable  to  meet  its  obligation  for  interest.  The 
corporate  authorities  petitioned  Congress  for  relief. 

Stoddert  Report 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  which  reported  March  25,  1834,  through 
Mr.  Stoddert.  The  committee  concluded  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  city  were  inadequate  to  sustain  it  "under 
its  present  weight  of  debt  and  of  necessary  corporate 
expenses";  much  more  were  the  resources  inadequate  to 
carry  forwai'd  the  improvement  of  the  city  without 
temporary  aid,  at  least,  from  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  the  bulk  of  the  city  debt,  then  $1,- 
719,814,  was  incurred  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  or  for  other  improvements  of  national  interest, 
including  the  extraordinarily  broad  and  numerous 
streets  and  avenues.  The  load  of  taxes  was  already, 
according  to  the  committee,  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Because  of  the  special  relationship  of  the  city  to  Con- 
gress, the  committee  suggested  that  Washington  might 
well  look  to  Congress  for  relief.  Particularly  \yas  aid 
warranted,  the  report  said,  because  the  donations  of 


land  in  Washington  to  the  Federal  Government  had 
yielded  funds  to  the  Treasury.' 

Southard  Report 

An  appropriation  of  $70,000  was  granted  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  Washington  city  debt,-  but  tliis  did  not 
prevent  immediate  recurrence  of  the  city's  fiscal  em- 
barrassment. In  1835  further  relief  was  asked. 
Georgetown  likewdse  petitioned  for  assistance.  A  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, of  which  Senator  Samuel  Southard  was  chair- 
man, has  become  a  basic  document  upon  the  subject  of 
Federal  and  District  fiscal  relations.^  This  report  re- 
viewed in  some  detail  the  causes  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  the  District  governments,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Washington  city. 

The  factual  findings  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  House  committee  a  year  earlier,  thougli 
given  in  more  detail.  Accompanying  e.xhibits  showed 
that  from  1800  to  1835  the  Federal  Government  had 
expended  in  Washington  for  purposes  purely  or  mainly 
local  in  character  $458,645,  comprising  pa-\Tiients  for 
street  improvements,  a  penitentiary,  a  jail,  and  a 
courthouse.* 

The  recommendations  and  general  observations  of  the 
Southard  report  are  of  special  interest.  These  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  committee's  opinion  was  that  the  Govemnient 
was  bound  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  expense  incurred 
for  streets,  equal  to  the  amount  of  property  which  it 
held.  If  the  streets  are  its  property  and  to  be  regarded 
as  altogether  under  its  control,  the  committee  argued, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  it  should  call  upon  or 
permit  others  to  keep  that  property  in  order;  and  if  the 
streets  are  to  be  regarded  as  for  the  joint  convenience 
of  the  Government  and  the  inhabitants,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  should  be  joint  and  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests.  The  Government,  having  in  its 
private  building  lots  and  pubHc  reservations  at  least  an 
equal  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  streets,  should 
pay  at  least  half  of  the  expenses  of  these  streets. 

2.  Additional  aid  for  completing  the  city  hall  was 
recommended. 

3.  The  committee  did  not  recommend  taxing  Fed- 
eral property  but  believed  provision  sliould  be  made 
whereby  mutual  benefits  would  be  mot  by  mutunl 
burdens. 

4.  Part  of  the  committee  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cease  to  hold  private  building  lots  in  the  city, 

'  23(1  ronR.,  Isl  scss..  H.  Upt.  No.  3(W1.  flrpnrl  la  arrnmiianf  hill  H.  K.  *»i:  RtlUf 
lo  City  of  WashinQinn  (submlllotl  l>y  Mr,  .>5loililert,  Mar.  2.S.  1S34). 

'  4  Stnt.  701,  cli.  09,  upproved  June  2S,  1S3H. 

»  23d  ConR,,  2(1  .loss.,  S.  Doc.  No.  97.  lieparl  irilh  Senalf  BUI  S'o.  JIS  (suhmltlvd  by 
Mr.  Soutlinrd  from  tho  Commllloe  on  the  Dlslrlcl  of  Colurabla,  Feb.  S,  18SS). 

Ubid.,  pp.  16-18. 
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reserving  to  itself  only  the  public  reservations,  and 
that  it  give  the  private  building  lots  to  the  city. 

5.  Congress  should  provide  at  least  temporary  relief 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  debt. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  political  status  of  the  District, 
the  committee  expressed  its  view  as  follows: 

The  committee  have  been  unable  to  separate  the  interests 
of  the  District  from  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
They  regard  it  as  a  child  of  the  Union — as  the  creation  of 
the  Union  for  its  own  purposes.  The  design  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  founders  was  to  create  a  residence  for  the 
Government  where  they  should  have  absolute  and  un- 
limited control,  which  should  be  regulated  and  governed 
by  them  without  the  interference  of  partial  interests  in  the 
States,  which  should  be  built  up  and  sustained  by  their 
authority  and  resources,  not  dependent  upon  the  will  or 
resources  of  any  State  or  local  interest.  If  this  had  not 
been  the  design,  a  temporary  or  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment would  have  been  selected  in  some  populous  city,  or 
some  territory  subject  to  State  jurisdiction.  And  if  this 
was  the  design,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  either  the  prin- 
ciple which  would  prevent  the  Government  from  a  liberal 
appropriation  of  national  resources  to  accomplish  the 
object  or  the  policy  which  would  confine  the  city  to  the 
means  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  improvement. 
In  accomplishing  their  object  the  Union  undertook  the 
guardianship  of  the  District,  deprived  its  inhabitants  of  the 
right  of  self-government  and  the  elective  franchise,  and 
made  them  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  representatives 
of  the  States,  to  whom  alone  they  can  look  for  relief.^ 

But,  the  report  went  on,  the  committee  did  not  pro- 
pose, in  the  present  instance,  relief  requiring  new 
Federal  funds — it  proposed  only  the  expenditure  of 
some  of  the  funds  obtained  by  locating  the  capital  at 
Washington. 

Tyler  Report 

Congress  took  no  immediate  action  for  relief  of  the 
local  governments.  Early  in  1836  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
city  was  unable  to  meet  interest  on  its  obhgations. 
Under  the  act  of  1828  authorizing  the  loans  to  finance 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  stock  subscriptions,  real 
and  personal  property  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  1.13 
percent  in  Washington,  0.56  percent  in  Georgetown, 
and  0.58  percent  in  Alexandria;  and  in  the  event  that 
any  of  these  corporations  failed  to  deposit  the  interest 
in  the  Treasury  90  days  before  payment  was  due  to  the 
bondholders,  the  President  was  empowered  to  appoint 
a  collector  to  collect  the  tax.®  A  collector  was  appointed 
for  Washington  in  January  1836.  At  the  same  time 
the  three  municipalities  petitioned  Congress  for  relief. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Tyler,  reported  a  bill  for 
reUef  of  the  memoriahsts  by  Federal  assumption  of  the 
obligations.  The  accompanying  committee  report  was 
confined  to  the  immediate  question,'  particularly  to 
demonstrating  that  the  National  Government  had 
endorsed  the  debts  and  should  pay  them.  The  com- 
mittee bill  was  enacted  with  modifications  making 
assumption  of  the  debts  outright  and  immediate  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  over 

» Ibid.,  p.  12. 

•  4  Stat.  295,  ch.  87,  approved  May  24,  1828,  sec.  5  (amended  by  4  Stat.  518,  ch.  107, 
approved  May  25,  1832). 

'24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  HI,  Report  to  accompany  Senate  bill  No.  Hi 
(submitted  by  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Feb.  2, 
1836). 
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from  the  municipaUties  their  canal  shares  and  to  sell 
these  shares  within  10  years.  If  the  sale  yielded  any 
surplus  over  United  States  payments  on  the  debt,  the 
surplus  was  to  be  prorated  among  the  three  cities.^ 

The  significance  of  this  report  and  the  congressional 
act  lies  primarily  in  their  weight  as  precedents.  The 
report  urged  sympathetic  action  by  Congress  partly  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  is  the  local  legislature  of  the 
District  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had,  by  its  support  of  the  canal  project,  stimu- 
lated the  local  subscriptions.  The  Government  had 
since  withdrawn  its  support  and  this  was  a  reason  why 
the  canal  stocks  were  now  of  nominal  value.  In  these 
circumstances  the  committee  professed  to  see  a  strong 
claim  for  governmental  interposition — quite  apart  from 
the  further  claim  which  might  be  based  upon  the  action 
of  Congress  in  authorizing  the  cities  to  borrow,  in  ar- 
ranging to  supervise  payment,  and  in  practically 
endorsing  the  loan. 

Similar  considerations  were  presented  some  35  years 
later  when  the  territorial  government  of  the  District 
faced  financial  difficulties  shortly  after  its  inauguration. 

Proposals  During  1835-70 

As  early  as  1835  the  Washington  city  coimcil  sug- 
gested adjusting  the  fiscal  relations  of  the  Federal  and 
local  governments  by  providing  an  annual  appropriation 
related  to  the  value  of  Federal  property  within  the 
District.  This  proposal  was  reiterated  in  the  annual 
message  of  the  mayor  in  1841  and  1847.^  In  1855  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in  a 
memorial  requesting  that  Congress  donate  city  lots  to 
the  schools  or  set  aside  for  the  schools  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lots,  comniented  as  follows: 

Although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  made 
liberal  expenditures  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  it  pays  no  taxes,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
more  than  proper  that  it  should  contribute  something 
towards  the  support  of  the  police  and  watch  of  the  city, 
and  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  streets  which  pass  around 
its  own  property,'"  and  which  amounts  to  nearly  as  much 
as  the  private  property.'' 

The  Senate  committee  on  the  District  considered  this 
memorial  and  reported  in  1856  '^  with  a  bill  for  aid  to 
the  schools  of  the  city.  The  bill  contemplated  introduc- 
tion of  a  special  local  school  tax  if  approved  by  vote  of 
Washington  real-estate  owners  and  provided  that  taxes 
so  raised  be  matched  annually  for  5  years  by  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000 
in  any  one  year.'^  The  committee  declared  that  it 
could  not  accurately  determine  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment property  within  the  city  but  beheved  it  was 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  private  property. 

Your  committee  do  not  propose  a  tax  on  Government 
property,  but  they  have  thought,  if  private  persons,  having 
only  a  remote  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  are 
willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  on  their  property  for  educational 

»  5  Stat.  32,  ch.  79,  approved  May  20.  1836. 

•  Bryan,  A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  II,  p.  320. 

'0  The  Federal  Government  had  made  some  expenditures  for  these  purposes. 

'I  33d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Misc.  Doc.  No.  22,  Feb.  28,  1855. 

"34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Senate  reports  of  committees,  no.  88,  Report  to  accompavs 
bill  S.  21  i  (submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mar.  31,  1856). 

13  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  bill  S.  214.  The  requested  donation  of  lots  was  not  feasible, 
all  the  federally  owned  lots  having  been  sold  or  obligated. 
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purposes,  the  Government,  which  has  an  equal  or  greater 
interest  in  the  same  subject,  might  match  its  contribution 
to  that  object.'* 

Expecting  objections  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
no  authority  to  give  special  aid  to  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  committee  observed  that  land  grants  had 
been  made  to  the  States  for  educational  purposes. 
Moreover,  the  committee  argued,  if  Congress  had  no 
more  authority  to  grant  aid  in  the  District  than  in  the 
States,  the  same  treatment  should  be  given  the  States 
as  was  proposed  for  the  District — that  is,  "if  Congress 
owns  one-half  the  taxable  property  in  a  State  and  means 
to  hold  it  in  perpetuity,  it  ought  to  submit  to  taxation 
on  that  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  else 
contribute  from  the  general  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  by  private  persons  in  the  State  for  that 
object."  ^^  The  committee  bill  to  match  local  school 
taxes  with  Federal  funds  passed  the  Senate  ^^  but  never 
reached  a  vote  in  the  House. 

As  in  the  case  of  schools,  so  in  other  fields  the  local 
governments  looked  to  Federal  assistance.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  stated  in  his  annual  report  for  1856 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  past  legislation  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any  fixed  or  determinate 
line  of  policy  had  ever  been  adopted — what  class  of 
improvements  Congress  had  undertaken  to  make  and 
what  had  been  left  for  the  city.  But  the  search  was  in 
vain,  for  Congress  had  made  from  time  to  time  appro- 
priations for  almost  every  conceivable  object.  Con- 
sequently the  residents  turned  to  Congress,  rather  than 
to  the  city  authorities,  for  any  additional  improvement. 
The  Secretary  believed  that  a  definite  understanding 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city.  He  suggested 
that  the  squares  and  open  spaces  belonging  to  the 
United  States  be  improved  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, but  that  the  opening  of  streets  and  avenues, 
grading,  paving  and  lighting,  construction  of  sewers 
and  drains,  erection  of  markets,  support  of  police,  and 
activities  in  behalf  of  public  health  and  sanitation 
were  properly  charges  upon  the  city,  to  be  met  by  tax- 
ation in  the  usual  manner.  If  Congress  thought 
proper,  the  Government  might  contribute  to  these 
objects  "in  proportion  to  its  interests  in  the  city."^^ 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  a  later  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1863  and  1864.  He  discussed  particu- 
larly the  poor  condition  of  the  streets.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Federal  Government  had  improved  a  few  streets 
which  were  essential  to  its  purposes  and  had  ignored  all 
others.  The  city  authorities  abstaiaed  from  taking 
action,  apparently  relying  on  the  liberality  of  Congress. 
The  Secretary  recommended  a  joint  commission  to 
improve  and  repair  the  streets  generally,  the  cost  to  be 
divided  between  the  national  and  local  revenues  in 
proportions  fixed  by  Congress  and  the  city's  share  to  be 
raised  by  a  mandatory  tax.'*  The  existing  tax  rate 
for  all  municipal  purposes  at  about  1  percent  on  real 
and  personal  property  was  less  than  in  any  other  city 
known  to  the  Secretary,     lie  added  that  there  was  no 


8,   p.  2. 


'<  34th  Congress,  1st  sess.,  Senate  reports  of  committees,  no. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

i»  Cf.  Conoressional  Globe  (34tli  Conp:.,  1st  sess.)  Apr.  25,  185fi,  p.  1025. 

"  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Annual  Report,  1S5C,  p.  88, 35th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  U.  Kxoc 
Doc.,  vol.  2,  pi.  1  (serial  997).  .„.,.,-, 

>8  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Annual  Report,  186S,  p.  xv,  in  38th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
H.  Exec.  Doc,  vol.  3  (serial  1182);  and  ibid  1864,  P-  13,  m  38th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Exec. 
Doc,  vol.  5  (serial  1220). 


good  reason  why  the  District  should  not  help  defray 
the  expense  of  its  o-wn  police  protection,  then  proWded 
by  the  Federal  Government.'^ 

Congress  in  1804  removed  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  prevented  the  city  authorities  from  paving  or 
lighting  streets  or  lajing  sewers  without  first  getting 
consent  from  abutting  property  owTiers,  but  made  no 
provision  for  regular  Federal  assistance  in  street  im- 
provements generally.-"  It  acted  upon  the  police  sug- 
gestion by  raising  the  compensation  of  District  police 
50  percent  and  charging  the  added  cost  to  the  local 
governments  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  policemen 
allotted  to  their  respective  areas.-' 

Congressional  Action  of  1871 

Despite  congressional  legislation  in  tlie  iSGO's,  tlie 
separate  municipal  and  county  governments  of  the 
District  were  slow  to  ell'ect  street  improvements  and 
other  local  public  works.  Stimulated  by  desire  for  a 
unified  authority  to  accelerate  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  District,  by  dissatisfaction  in  some 
quarters  over  the  grant  of  suflYage  to  Negroes,  and  by 
other  circumstances  and  motives,  there  arose  within 
the  District  a  campaign  for  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment.^^ An  act  establishing  such  a  government 
was  adopted  in  1871. -■'' 

WTien  introduced  the  bill  for  a  new  government  made 
no  reference  to  inter-governmental  fiscal  relations, 
beyond  forbidding  the  territorial  legislature  to  pass  any 
law  taxing  property  of  the  United  States.-*  The 
Senate  added  a  section  providing  for  valuation  of  all 
property  in  the  District,  personal  and  real,  including 
all  property  of  the  United  States,  at  least  once  every 
2  years,  and  for  a  report  of  the  assessments  to  Congress." 
The  House  Committee  on  the  District  rewrote  the  bill. 
Its  recommendations  with  amendments  from  the  floor, 
resulted  in  House  passage  with  provision  that  the 
biennial  assessment  should  include  only  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  public  build- 
ings; that  the  Fedeial  properties  should  be  valued  only 
by  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
although  upon  the  same  basis  of  valuation  employed 
in  assessing  property  of  private  persons  for  taxation  in 
the  District,  and  that  the  valuation  of  Federal  prop- 
erties should  be  made  the  basis  for  annual  ai)propri- 
ations  from  the  Treasury  to  the  District  governnient, 
the  amount  appropriated  being  determined  by  appli- 
cation of  the  local  tax  rate  to  the  Government  valua- 
tion. The  proliibition  upon  local  legislative  acts 
taxing  United  States  property  was  retained. •"* 

The  Senate  refused  to  accept  the  revised  bill.  In  con- 
ference between  the  Houses  tlie  ]irovision  for  appropria- 
tions equivalent  to   taxes  on  Federal   i)roi)orties  was 

'»  Secretorv  of  the  Interior.  ^lnni;n/  Rtpnrt.  JSM,  p.  xvl.  and  ibid,  IMi,  p.  13.  Hryan 
remarks  tliat  tlic  Secretary  forgot  or  ignored  thai  the  suation  hmis*».  wamie<l  and 
healed,  were  provided  at  the  cxpon.-ic  of  Iho  District  (.-1  llulotf  of  lit  NiltotiaJ  Capnal 
II,  p.  m). 

"  13  Slat.  OS,  approved  May  .1.  1804. 

"  13  Slat.  l.W,  apiiroved  June  2.'>,  iSM.  In  later  year?  tho  nmoiinl  chnrstHl  iijon  Ihp 
local  govcrninenis  was  Ihed  by  law,     Cf,.  al.w.  13  Stal.  iM.  IS  Slat.  116. 

"  CI    Hrvan,  A  llittorv  of  fie  Xnlional  (^pUal,  II.  pi>  .Vi»-.'>77, 

"  16  Stat,  41fl,  rh,  (12.  np|)rovo<l  Keb.  21.  IS71  (in  />.  C.  CW*',  /»»,  p  <«)  S<» 
section  4  of  this  report. 

!<  41.SI  Cong.,  2d  ses-s,,  9.  bill  .W4,  as  inlnxluocd  by  Mr.  nunlln. 

'•  41st  Cong.,  2d  ses.1,.  8  bill  .W4.  a.«  anienle.!  lu  SCDat«  before  |>Rsaig«,  Cf.  Ctn- 
gre»ilonal  Globe.  May  27,  1S70,  pp.  3013-3014.  .«  ..        ^ 

»  41sl  Cong.,  3d  so.'vi  ,  S.  bill  M\  as  amemloil  and  pft.«><l  by  IIouW,  »«.  19,  34,  UM 
36     Cf.  Contrettioml  Ulobe,  June  IS,  IS71,  r;;)i)-64I.  646-647. 
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stricken.  The  provision  for  valuation  of  Federal  real 
estate,  other  than  public  buildings,  was  retained,  but 
grounds  dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks  and  squares 
were  excepted,  with  public  buUdings,  from  valuation, 
and  the  valuation  was  required  at  least  once  in  5  years 
rather  than  biennially.  The  restriction  upon  the  basis 
of  valuation  was  deleted;  the  appraisal  was  required 
simply  to  be  made  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  without  statutory  direction  as  to 
method.  Provisions  that  would  have  subjected  United 
States  property  to  special  assessments  were  taken  from 
thebill.^^ 

With  these  and  other  modifications  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  by  both  Chambers  and  became  law,^*  despite 
objections  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
provision  for  valuing  United  States  property  could  be 
intended  only  as  the  basis  for  appropriations.^^  A  com- 
panion bill  providing  that  the  United  States  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  District  school  system  was 
considered  at  the  same  congressional  session,  but  never 
reached  a  final  vote.^°  Under  the  territorial  regirae,  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Treasury  in  District  government 
remained  undefined. 

Investigations  of  1872-77 

Despite  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  taxing 
Federal  properties,  enactment  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment law  of  1871  was  accomplished  without  presenta- 
tion of  written  reports  upon  broad  questions  of  fiscal 
relationships.  Indeed,  after  1836  there  were  no  exten- 
sive investigations  directly  involving  such  questions 
until  the  operations  of  the  territorial  government  itself 
were  subjected  to  scrutiny.  The  board  of  public  works 
established  as  part  of  this  government  embarked  at 
once  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  improve- 
ments and  incurred  a  large  debt.  Congress  immediately 
began  to  receive  memorials  and  petitions  for  inquiry 
into  and  action  upon  the  affairs  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. Several  investigations  were  made  and  reports 
filed  in  1872  and  1874.  These  were  followed  by  aboli- 
tion of  the  board  of  public  works  and  the  territorial 
form  of  organization,  with  introduction  of  the  com- 
mission form  in  1874  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  in 
1878  as  a  permanent  system. 

Starkweather  Committee,  1872 

In  response  to  a  memorial  filed  in  January  1872, 
charging  extravagance  and  mismanagement  in  the  local 
government,  the  House  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  H.  Stark- 
weather, conducted  an  investigation.  Majority  and 
minority  reports  were  filed.  The  majority  found  "all 
charges  of  corruption,  misconduct,  or  serious  mis- 
management not  proved"  and  added:  "The  District 
itself  is  entitled  to  fair  and  generous  appropriations 
from  Congress,  in  some  manner  corresponding  to  the 
valuation  of  the  property  owned  by  the  United  States. "  ^' 

w  For  tbe  conference  report,  see  Congressional  Qlobe  (41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  Feb. 
15  and  17,  1871,  pp.  1264-1265,  1363-1365. 

28 16  Stat.  419,  oh.  62,  approved  Feb.  21,  1871  (in  D.  C.  Code,  1929,  p.  469).  See 
esp.  sec.  36. 

2»  Cf.  Congressional  Globe  (41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  Feb.  15,  1871,  p.  1364. 

M  41st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  2066.  Cf.  Congressional  Globe,  Feb.  17,  1871,  pp. 
1365-1367;  also  p.  1807. 

31  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  72,  Affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (May  13, 
1872),  p.  xiii. 


The  minority  report  stated  a  conclusion  that  "the 
recldess  extravagance  of  all  departments  of  the  District 
government  ought  to  be  checked"  and  the  form  of 
government  so  altered  as  to  make  all  local  officials 
directly  responsible  to  the  people.^^ 

Reports  of  1874 

Renewed  petitions  and  memorials  induced  the  Houses 
of  Congress  to  undertake  three  investigations  in  1874. 
A  report  filed  June  1,  1874,  by  Mr.  Poland  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dealt  with  the  legal 
relations  of  the  District  and  the  United  States.  A 
report  filed  June  16  by  Mr.  Allison  from  the  joint  select 
committee  raised  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict reviewed  the  career  of  the  board  of  public  works, 
recommended  abolition  of  the  existing  local  govern- 
ments, and  embodied  a  bill  to  effect  the  necessary 
changes.  A  report  filed  December  7  by  Mr.  Morrill 
from  the  joint  select  committee  appointed  to  formulate 
a  bill  for  a  permanent  government  contained  a  sum- 
mary of  reforms  contemplated  in  the  bill  submitted. 

Poland  Report,  1874 

Drafted  in  response  to  a  House  resolution,  the  report 
submitted  by  Mr.  Poland  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  presented  its  conclusions  in  three  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution — (1)  con- 
clusions respecting  legal  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  government  of  the  District, 
(2)  those  relating  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
mutual  obligations  in  I'egard  to  municipal  expenses, 
and  (3)  those  relating  to  the  question  whether  "some 
accurately  defined  basis  of  expenditure"  could  be 
prescribed  and  maintained  by  law.^^ 

Respecting  legal  relationships,  the  Poland  Committee 
took  the  position  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress "absolute  legislative  authority  over  every  rightful 
subject  of  legislation  within  the  District,  without  any 
reservation  whatever  to  any  State  or  States  or  to  the 
people  within  the  District  itself.  .  .  .  The  citizens  of 
the  District  have  no  right  to  participate  and  can  have 
no  right  except  such  as  may  be  delegated  to  them  by 
Congress  itself.  How  far  this  power  may  be  delegated 
is  a  question  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  discuss." 
Further  the  committee  declared,  "In  the  strict  legal 
sense  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  government  within  the 
District  independent  of  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  whatever  local  authority  there  may  be  now 
existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  set  up  within  the 
District,  it  can  only  be  regarded  legally  as  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  whatever  authority 
this  local  government  may  exercise,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  act  of  the  United  States  through  their  delegated 
representative."^* 

The  committee  approached  the  question  of  mutual 
obligations  for  municipal  expenses  through  a  review  of 
the  origins  of  the  District  and  the  plan  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  concluded  that  if  Wasliington  was 
intended  to  be  developed  "upon  a  scale  of  magnificence 


''  Ibid.,  Views  of  the  Minority,  p.  xx. 

2'  The  House  resolution  is  quoted  in  the  report.  43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No. 
627,  Legal  Relations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  (submitted  by 
Mr.  Poland  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  June  1,  1874). 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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appropriate  only  for  a  national  capital",  it  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  founders  that  the  local 
population  would  bear  the  whole  cost.  The  committee 
was  of  opinion,  rather,  that  the  early  history  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  capital  revealed  that  "the  founders 
looked  to  the  general  government  almost  entirely  for 
means  to  improve  the  capital  city."  ^° 

The  Poland  report  concurred  entirely  in  the  views  of 
the  Southard  committee  of  1835  upon  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate  in  municipal 
expenses.^^_  The  Poland  committee  added  an  expres- 
sion of  belief  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
toward  municipal  expenses  "an  amount  bearing  the 
relation  to  the  whole  amount  required,  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  here  bears  to  the 
interest  of  the  local  government."  The  Federal 
interest,  the  committee  believed,  was  "at  least  one- 
half."  ^' 

Apart  from  this  statement,  the  Poland  report  con- 
tained no  conclusions  directly  upon  the  question 
whether  an  accurately  defined  basis  of  expenditure 
could  be  prescribed  and  maintained  by  law.  This 
question  the  committee  interpreted  to  call  for  a  definite 
system  of  dividing  the  expenditures  between  National 
and  District  Governments.  A  settlement  upon  this 
point  was  declared  to  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
both  governments  and  the  previous  lack  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  fiscal  relationships  was  criticized.  "It  is 
believed",  the  report  stated,  "that  it  would  be  much 
wiser  and  much  more  economical,  both  to  the  national 
and  local  governments,  to  fix  upon  a  definite  sum,  or 
proportion,  to  be  contributed  by  both,  and  that  it  is 
more  important  that  these  appropriations  should  be 
made  regularly  and  upon  some  well-defined  principle, 
than  that  they  should  be  large."  ^^  Despite  this  em- 
phasis upon  the  need,  the  committee  refrained  from 
preparing  a  bill  looking  toward  a  well-defined  basis  of 
expenditure.  It  expected  that  the  Allison  committee 
would  submit  such  a  biU  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  exam- 
ination into  all  relevant  questions. 

Allison  Report,  1874 

The  joint  select  committee  under  chairmanship  of 
William  B.  Allison  was  charged  with  investigating 
complaints  and  allegations  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
District  board  of  pubhc  works  during  1871-74.  The 
Committee  was  instructed  to  make  the  inquiry  into 
various  specified  aspects  of  the  record  of  the  local  board 
to  determine  what,  if  any,  portion  of  the  existing 
District  indebtedness  for  public  works  was  created  on 
account  of  Government  property  and  might  properly 
be  paid  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  to 
report  what  amendments  of  the  organic  acts,  if  any, 
were  necessary  to  protect  further  the  rights  of  citizens 
or  to  regulate  the  disbursements  arjd  collection  of 
moneys.  The  committee  conducted  extensive  hearings, 
the  printed  record  of  which  comprises  approximately 
2,500  pages.^*  Most  of  the  testimony  and  documentary 
evidence  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  board  of  public 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  7  and  8. 
.  "  See  above. 

"  43d  Cong.,  Jst  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  627,  p.  10. 

38Ibid,  p.  11.  ,      ^,         .„       ,^, 

M  43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Rept-  No.  iRS,  Report  of  the  Jowl  Select  Commitlee  of  Con- 
gress Appointed  to  Inquire  inh  the  Affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Together  with  the 
Journal  of  the  Committee.  Answer  of  the  Governor,  Charges,  Arguments,  and  Testi- 
mony (1874).    In  3  vols,  (serials  1590-ir)92). 


works.     Most  of  the  findings  likewise  were  upon  this 
phase  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  summary  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
the  committee  branded  the  then  existing  District 
government  a  failure  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too 
cumbrous  and  expensive;  that  the  powers  and  relations 
of  its  several  departments  were  so  ill-defined  that  limi- 
tations intended  by  Congress  to  apply  to  the  whole 
government  were  construed  to  limit  but  one  of  its 
departments;  that  it  was  wanting  in  sufficient  safeguards 
against  maladministration  and  the  creation  of  indebted- 
ness; and  that  the  system  of  taxation  allowed  great 
inequahty  and  injustice  and  was  wholly  insufficient  to 
secure  the  prompt  collection  of  taxes.  The  conmiittee 
held  unanimously  that  no  remedy  short  of  its  aboUtion 
and  the  substitution  of  a  simpler,  more  restricted,  and 
economical  government  would  suffice.  The  conmiittee 
therefore  repo-ted  a  biU  for  a  temporary  government  to 
function  until  Congress  should  have  time  to  mature 
and  adopt  a  permanent  form.'"' 

Among  the  more  specific  conclusions  of  the  committee 
were  its  declaration  that  some  fixed,  unvarj'-ing  rule 
should  be  adopted  to  govern  Federal  allotments;  that 
the  District  government  should  be  placed  on  a  cash 
basis;  and  that  Congress  should  advance  Federal  funds 
to  meet  interest  obligations  and  pay  unpaid  employees 
of  the  District. 

In  presenting  its  recommendation  for  a  fixed  rule  for 
Federal  grants,  the  committee  reviewed  calculations 
upon  which  the  District  board  of  public  works  based  a 
request  for  appropriations  of  Federal  funds.  According 
to  the  committee,  the  board  charged  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  main  sewerage  for  each  square  foot  of  pub- 
lic reservations  and  of  streets  and  avenues  at  the  same 
rate  as  was  appUed  to  private  property,  although  the 
charge  thus  laid  upon  the  Federal  Government  exceeded 
the  entire  projected  cost  of  the  main  sewerage  system. 
This  example  was  cited  as  showing  that  it  was  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  Government  that  "some  fi.\ed, 
imvarying  rule"  be  established  for  ascertaining  what  the 
Federal  Government  should  contribute  toward  District 
expenses.  Without  a  rule,  the  report  observed,  "an 
appropriation  committee  ^^'ill  always  be  liable  to  be 
misled  into  improper  allowances."  ^' 

Despite  these  emphatic  statements  the  Allison  com- 
mittee, like  the  Poland  committee,  <Ud  not  itself  suggest 
a  rule  of  apportionment.  Instead  its  draft  bill  for  a 
temporary  commission  government  included  a  section 
which  was  enacted  without  amendment,  calling  for  a 
joint  select  committee  of  Congress  to  draft  a  suitable 
frame  of  government  for  the  District  and  also  to  "pro- 
pare  and  submit  to  Congress  a  statement  of  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  said  government,  or  any 
branch  thereof,  including  interest  on  the  funded  debt, 
which  should  be  borne  by  said  Distri<-t  and  the  I'liitod 
States,  respectively,  together  with  Iho  reasons  upon 
which  their  conclusions  may  be  basetl."  *• 

Morrill  Report,  1874 

The  joint  select  committee  appointetl  to  formulnto  n 
permanent  District  government  and  to  suggest  a  rule 

<•  Ihlrt.,  pi.  1,  p.  xxix. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  xxlt. 

•M3d  Cong.,  1st  S08S.,  bill  S.  913,  sec.  S;  euactod  lu  1»  Sl.il    Ufi.  cli    MT.  »p»irov»<l 
June  20,  1874. 
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for  Federal-local  fiscal  relationships  was  headed  by 
Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  of  Maine.  The  report  was 
submitted  December  7,  1874,  with  a  bill  embodying  the 
recommendations.*^ 

The  committee  took  the  view  that  Congress  should 
exercise  its  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  and  should 
provide  for  government  through  officers  and  agents 
cUrectly  amenable  to  the  supreme  executive  authority 
of  the  United  States.  To  this  end  it  proposed  a  District 
government  set  up  as  a  specialized  department  in  the 
National  Government  and  headed  by  a  board  of  general 
control.  This  board  was  to  consist  of  three  regents 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Within  the  department  and  subject  to  its  super- 
vision were  to  be  the  various  municipal  departments, 
each  headed  by  a  board  of  cooperative  control.  The 
control  boards  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  regents, 
excepting  that  some  members  of  the  board  of  education 
were  to  be  elective  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  pubhc  works  was  to  be  detailed  by  the 
President  from  the  Engineers  Corps  of  the  Army.  In 
order  to  relieve  Congress  of  multitudinous  details  of 
local  government,  the  proposed  bill  prescribed  minutely 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  authority  was  to  be 
exercised  by  the  District  department  and  its  subordi- 
nates,** and  conferred  limited  ordinance-making  and 
regulating  authority.  All  receipts  and .  disbursements 
of  District  funds  were  to  pass  through  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  be  audited  by  proper  Treasury  officials. 

The  committee  reached  no  precise  conclusion  regard- 
ing that  part  of  the  act  of  1874  requiring  it  to  prepare 
and  submit  a  statement  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  District  government  which  should  be 
borne  by  the  District  and  by  the  National  Government. 
In  fact,  the  report  declared  that  this  was  "a  proposition 
not  deemed  susceptible  of  exact  determination"  and 
one  which  would  be  rendered  unimportant  by  adoption 
of  the  principal  recommendations.  The  proposal  for 
intimate  control  of  the  local  government  necessarily 
imposed  on  Congress  the  duty  of  making  provision  for 
necessary  expenditures  and  for  their  supervision  the 
same  as  for  other  branches  of  the  Federal  service. 
This  proposal  was  intended,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  insure  proper  development  of  the  design  of 
the  capital  city — a  development  too  costly  to  be  borne 
from  local  resources.  The  business  and  resident  popu- 
lation might  properly,  however,  be  required  "to  make 
that  just  contribution  to  the  current  annual  expenses, 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  its  ultimate  pay- 
ment,*^ which  a  people  so  situated  as  compared  with 
other  communities  may  be  required  to  pay  for  like 
protection,  privileges,  and  immunities."  Expendi- 
tures not  covered  by  such  taxation  would  be  defrayed 
by  the  National  Government.*® 

As  the  report  stated,  the  position  adopted  by  the 
committee  made  it  unnecessary  to  include  in  the  draft 
bUl  any  express  provision  declaring  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  allotting  Federal  funds  for  District  purposes. 
Substitute  bills  proposed  while  the  committee  report 
was  before  the  Senate  revealed  that  some  members  of 

«  43d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  479,  Report  of  Joint  Select  Committee,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Morrill,  Dec.  7,  1874. 
"  The  proposed  bill,  S.  963,  filled  198  pages  in  print. 
"  The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  d  sbt  of  the  District  government. 
"  43d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  479,  pp.  2,  3. 


Congress  sought  a  precise  enactment  of  policy.  Two 
substitute  bills  had  practically  identical  provisions 
declaring  that  taxes  upon  real  estate  should  not  exceed 
in  any  one  year  a  rate  of  1.5  percent  upon  the  assessed 
valuation  unless  the  higher  levy  had  been  approved  by 
Congress,  and  that 

Congress  shall,  in  lieu  of  other  appropriations  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  District,  annually  appropriate  such  sum  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  ratio  of  V/i  percentum  upon  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  District  occupied  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
the  general  government. 

Under  one  proposed  bill  the  assessed  valuation  and 
amount  of  this  property  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  ascertained. by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  under 
the  other  bill,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
mayor  of  the  District.*^  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
bills  proposed  a  flat,  unvarying  rate  of  1.5  percent  on 
Federal  property,  whereas  this  rate  was  proposed  as 
the  maximum  permitted  rate  upon  other  property. 

Hunton  Report,  1876 

The  Morrill  committee  failed  to  obtain  congressional 
action  upon  a  permanent  form  of  District  government. 
In  1876  another  report  and  bill  for  a  permanent  govern- 
ment were  transmitted  by  a  new  select  committee 
headed  by  Representative  Hunton.*^  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  municipal  corporation  controlled  by  three 
commissioners  with  powers  of  local  government  under 
existing  laws  and  subject  to  direct  control  by  Congress. 
All  the  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  by  Federal 
authorities,  one  by  the  Senate,  one  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one  by  the  President.  _  Believing 
that  the  failure  of  earlier  proposals  was  owing  to  the 
wide  range  of  alteration  and  amendment  in  detail 
which  they  contemplated,  the  joint  committee  confined 
its  suggestions  to  the  fundamental  mode  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  proposed  leaving  to  future  sessions  of 
Congress  the  problem  of  remedying  particular  defects 
in  existing  substantive  law. 

In  the  field  of  Federal-District  fiscal  relations,  the 
draft  bill  made  substantially  the  form  of  provision 
which,  with  different  percentages,  became  law  in  1878. 
It  provided  that ,  the  District  Commissioners  should 
submit  annually  to  Congress,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  estimates  of  local  governmental  needs 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  estimates  were  approved  by  Congress, 
40  percent  of  their  amount  should  be  appropriated  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  remaining  60  percent 
levied  upon  property  in  the  District  (other  than  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  District  governments)  in 
a  manner  to  be  decided  by  the  Commissioners.*^  The 
local  tax  upon  real  estate  was  to  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  1.5  percent,  excepting  that  farm  lands, 
like  personal  property,  were  to  be  taxed  at  no  more 
than  1  percent  of  cash  value. ^" 

The  committee  justified  the  40-60  recommendation 
on  the  grounds  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make 

"43d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  bill  S.  963,  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Sargent. 

<8  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  64,  Report  from  Select  Committee,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hunton,  Dec.  27,  1876,  accompanying  bill  H.  R.  4278. 

"  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  4278,  sec.  6. 

"Ibid. 
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regular  annual  appropriations  to\vard  the  expenses  of 
the  District  government"  and  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  estimated  value  of  property  owTied  by  the  United 
States  and  that  belonging  to  private  owTiers  led  the 
committee  to  conclude  that  the  fair  proportion  for  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  "not  less  than  40 
percent."  *^ 

Though  the  committee  had  avoided  dealing  \vith 
problems  of  detail,  its  bill  met  the  fate  of  earlier  pro- 
posals. Questions  of  local  suffrage  were  the  central 
theme  of  the  debates.  Likewise  they  were  emphasized 
in  a  minority  report  submitted  by  Senator  Spencer,  one 
of  the  six  members  of  the  joint  committee. 

Spencer  Minority  Report,  1877 

To  the  form  of  government  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  the  select  committee,  Mr.  Spencer  objected  that 
''the  people  retain  under  this  bill  no  rights  whatever, 
except  the  right  to  be  taxed. "^^ 

Discussing  at  length  the  proposition  for  Federal 
payment  of  40  percent  of  local  expenses,  the  Senator 
objected  that  it  would  involve  the  United  States  in 
unlimited  commitments.  If  Congress  approved  any 
plan  of  improvement,  he  argued,  it  would  be  obliged  to 
appropriate  not  merely  for  40  percent  of  estimates 
specifically  approved  but  also  for  40  percent  of  expendi- 
tures which  might  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
acts  done  under  such  approval.  Through  the  excessive 
executive  power  to  be  conferred  by  the  draft  biU,  the 
District  government  might  flood  the  community  with 
unmarketable  evidences  of  indebtedness,  causing  pres- 
sure to  be  brought  in  Congress  and  making  appropria- 
tions of  Federal  funds  legally  and  morally  obligatory. 
The  District  government  might,  in  fact,  contract 
unwarranted  obligations  with  the  knowledge  that  if  it 
became  bankrupt  the  United  States  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  relief.^^ 

Enactment  of  50-50  Basis 

Objections  like  those  of  Senator  Spencer  to  a  fixed 
system  of  Federal  allotments  were  voiced  by  few  other 
Members  of  Congress.  In  the  debates  in  1875,  Senator 
Hamilton  of  Texas  confessed  great  surprise  "at  finding 
a  seeming  universal  acquiescence  in  the  proposition  to 
quarter  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
one-half  of  the  expenditures  of  this  District  in  the 
future."  5*  The  bill  under  consideration  at  that  time  ^* 
did  not  provide  expressly  for  50-50  division  of  Federal 
and  local  responsibility  for  support  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment, but  it  was  generally  interpreted  as  doing  so. 
In  the  debates  on  this  bill  and  on  the  Hunton  commit- 
tee bill  m  1876-77  the  fiscal  relations  provision  was  dis- 
cussed only  incidentally;  the  chief  concern  of  Congress 
was  with  questions  of  suffrage  and  the  scope  of  discre- 
tionary power  to  be  given  District  government  officials. 

In  1878  the  regulax  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  House  of  Representatives  drafted  a 
bill  wliich,  after  extensive  amendment,  took  shape  as 
the  District  Organic  Act  of  1878.^^ 

51  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  64,  p.  4.  ,,,.„,,  ^ 

«  44tli  CoDR.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  572,  Views  of  the  Minonln  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee, submitted  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Jan.  11,  1877. 
M  Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9. 

««  Congressional  Record,  43d  Cong.,  3d  sess.  (Feb.  12,  1875),  p.  1203. 
"  43d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  963,  referred  to  above  In  connection  with  the  Morrill  report. 


The  draft  provision  for  Federal  allotments  was 
worded  substantially  as  in  the  joint  committee  proposal 
of  1876,  but  caUed  for  appropriations  from  Federal 
funds  equal  to  50  instead  of  40  percent  of  approved 
estimates.  Local  taxes  upon  real  estate  and  personalty 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  of  1.5  percent, 
excepting  that  farm  lands  were  to  be  taxed  no  higher 
than  1  percent  of  cash  value."  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict were  to  be  represented  in  local  affairs  through  an 
elective  council  of  24  members. 

In  congressional  proceedings  the  wording  of  the  50-50 
clause  was  altered  slightl}^,  but  its  substance  was  re- 
tained. As  enacted  in  the  District  government  act  of 
1878,  the  provision  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said 
estimates  [of  District  needs],  Congress  shall  appropriate  the 
amount  of  50  per  centum  thereof;  and  the  remaining  50 
per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall  be  levied  and 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. ^^ 

In  accordance  %\'ith  the  recommendation  in  the  com- 
mittee draft,  the  act  limited  local  taxes  to  a  ma.xiinum 
rate  of  1.5  percent  on  realty  and  personalty.  The 
separate  maximum  rate  of  1  percent  on  farm  real  estate 
was  also  adopted,  but  applied  to  all  real  property  held 
and  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  merely  the  land 
so  held  and  used,  and  was  limited  to  such  real  estate 
outside  the  cities  of  Wasliington  and  Georgetown.*' 
The  provision  for  an  elective  coimcU  was  dropped. 

Grounds  for  the  Tax-Rate  Limit 

Congressional  debates  indicate  that  the  repeated 
recommendations  for  a  maximum  rate  limit  upon  Dis- 
trict taxes  rested  upon  two  distinct  interests — (1)  pro- 
tection for  propertj'  owners  in  the  District  **  and 
(2)  protection  for  the  National  Treasury.®'  Besides 
securing  taxpayers  against  high  imposts,  the  rate  limit 
was  designed  to  restrict  the  amount  of  District  revenues. 
thereby  restricting  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  as  its  fixed  percentage  of  local  governmental 
costs. 

Arguments  on  the  50-50  Basis 

A  wide  range  of  views  found  expression  in  ronures- 
sional  debates  over  the  proposal  of  1876  for  Federal 
assumption  of  40  percent  of  District  expenditures  and 
the  proposal  of  1S7S  for  Federal  assumption  of  50  per- 
cent. Some  arguments  went  to  the  doctrine  underlying 
a  regular  Federal  nllotment;  others  related  only  to  the 
scale  of  Federal  grants.  Questions  of  principal  and  of 
amount  were  intermingled,  of  course,  as  in  tlu>  Ilunton 
report  of  1876,  where  it  was  stated  in  one  sentence  that 
Congress  had  a  duty  to  innke  rogultir  annuiil  apjiroprin- 
tions  to  the  District  and  that  the  coinniitteo,  having 
considered  tiie  relative  values  of  federally  owned  and 
privately  owned  property,  considered  40  percent  a  fair 

•«  ■l.'ith  ConR.,  2d  so'ss  .  bill  H.  R.  31W.  Thpro  was  no  printed  report  •ooonipaaTiiit 
the  bill,  but  ,soc  Congroslonal  lirrord.  Mar.  3n.  IS78,  pp.  1932,  IJM. 

»'  4.'ith  ConK.,  2(1  ws-s.,  bill  II.  R.  .1259,  soc.  0. 

"  20  Stat.,  102,  ch.  ISO,  sec.  3  (in  D.  C.  (.'ode.  t9ta,  p.  478). 

"Ihld.  .  ...—.— 

"  See,  for  exninplo,  Congrettlonal  Rtcord  (45th  Cong..  9d  sesj.).  Majr  31,  l«7«,  pp. 
3700-3701 

•I  See,  for  example.  Ibid.,  Mar.  38,  1878,  p.  3116;  M»y  6,  I87»,  p.S333;  ud  M«jr  ", 
1878,  p.  3247. 
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minimum  proportion  for  the  National  Government. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  aspects  of  the  problem  may  be 
distinguished. 

Upon  the  underlying  principle  of  a  Federal  appro- 
priation to  District  governmental  expenses,  the  debates 
produced  expressions  from  the  following  points  of  view: 

(1)  That  the  Capital  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  ordinary 
city  and  therefore  had  extraordinary  expenses  beyond  the  means 
of  its  own  taxpayers. s2 

(2)  That  the  Capital,  having  little  industry  and  commerce 
and  a  relatively  transient  population,  could  not  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  its  local  government. '^ 

(3)  That  the  aenial  of  suffrage  to  District  residents  placed 
upon  Congress  an  obligation  to  supply  and  pay  for  local  gov- 
ernment.^* 

(4)  That  the  city  was  bankrupt  because  Congress  had  not 
exercised  its  full  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  local  taxpayers, 
consequently  Congress  might  be  charged  with  contributing  for 
the  future.^" 

(5)  That  it  would  be  just  to  expect  the  District  authorities 
to  levy  upon  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  District  a  rate 
of  tax  comparable  to  the  average  prevailing  in  all  well-governed 
cities,  and  to  expect  the  United  States  to  pay  all  other  sums 
necessary. M 

(6)  That  the  District  was  not  entitled  to  a  Federal  allotment, 
since  privately  owned  properties  were  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  fact  that  the  District  is  the  seat  of  government."' 

Upon  questions  of  the  form  and  size  of  Federal  grants, 
expressed  attitudes  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  should  underwrite  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  local  governmental  expenditures,-'  the  percentage 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  its  property  ownership  within  the 
District.  Among  legislators  who  accepted  this  approach  there 
were  disagreements  about  the  fraction  that  would  represent 
correctly  the  Federal  interest  in  the  District.  Estimates  varied 
from  12.5  to  55  percent."'  It  was  contended  on  one  side,  for 
example,  that  the  National  Government  should  not  be  charged 
with  real  estate  which  it  improved  and  maintained  at  its  own 
expense;  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  the  streets  were 
properly  to  be  classified  as  property  of  the  National  Government 
because  they  were  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Capital — a  scale  beyond  the  needs  of  an  ordinary  city.^s 

(2)  The  Federal  Government  should  not  undertake  to  pay  a 
fixed  percentage  of  District  governmental  costs  or  an  amount  in 
lieu  of  taxes  merely  because  it  owned  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  property.  Such  action  would  discourage  further  Federal 
investments  in  the  District  and  would  justify  the  States  in  claim- 
ing equivalents  for  taxes  upon  National  Government  properties 
within  their  limits.™ 

(3)  A  fixed  sum  should  be  ascertained  and  paid  by  the  United 
States  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  property." 

(4)  A  fixed  percentage  allotment  of  50  percent  was  defended 
as  being  very  close  to,  or  somewhat  less  than,  actual  appropria- 
tions of  preceding  years. '^ 

(5)  The  fixed  allotment  of  50  percent  might  be  supplemented 
by  provision  that  if  District  expenditures  passed  the  current  level 
of  $3,000,000,  the  United  States  would  pay  only  one-third  of  the 
estimates.  (In  response  to  this  suggestion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  appropriations  could  not  pass  $3,000,000  without  ap- 
proval by  Congress;  consequently  Federal  liability  should  be 
recognized  as  fully  for  the  excess  as  for  the  smaller  amount.)'^ 

(6)  An  allotment  by  the  United  States  of  40  percent  would  be 
fairer  than  50  percent  and,  indeed,  even  40  percent  would  be  too 
much,  because  the  Federal  Treasury  should  not  be  charged  with 
keeping  up  schools  and  other  services  of  local  benefit.  The  con- 
tention that  half  the  District  property  was  owned  by  the  United 

«2  Cf.  ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1875,  p.  1202;  Aug.  12, 1876,  p.  5538;  Mar.  28,  1878,  p.  2528;  Apr. 
15,  1878,  p.  2537;  May  7,  1878,  p.  3242;  and  May  21,  1878,  p.  3600. 

«3  Cf.  ibid.,  May  21,  1878,  p.  3606. 

«  Cf.  ibid.,  May  7  and  24,  1878,  pp.  3247  and  3747. 

85  Cf.  ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1875,  p.  1203,  wtiere  this  was  said  to  be  tbe  "one  solitary  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  saddling  tiiis  debt  upon  the  United  States." 

«8  Cf.  ibid.,  June  19,  1876,  p.  3890;  May  7,  1878,  p.  3246. 

«'  Cf.  ibid.,  May  6,  1878,  p.  3223. 

6S  Cf.  ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1875,  p.  1202;  Mar.  20,  1878,  p.  1922;  May  7,  1878,  pp.  8242,  3243, 
3244. 

69  Cf.  ibid.,  May  7,  1878,  p.  3242. 

™  Cf.  ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1875,  p.  1203. 

"  Cf.  ibid.,  Aug.  11,  1876,  p.  6433. 

"  Cf.  ibid..  Mar.  20  and  May  7,  1878,  pp.  1927  and  3245. 

"  Cf.  ibid..  May  7,  1878,  pp.  3246,  3247. 


States  depended  on  inclusion  of  streets  in  Federal  property,  but 
these  should  be  excluded  since  they  benefit  the  people  of  the 
District.'* 


Reports  During  1878-1920 

During  the  period  of  the  50-50  basis  there  were  five 
congressional  reports  dealing  with  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
District.  Three  of  them  were  confined  to  the  real  estate 
tax;^^  the  other  two  were  on  the  broader  question  of 
Federal-District  relations.  The  earlier  of  these  two  was 
the  Babcock  report  in  1896;  the  second  was  the  Chilton 
report  in  1916. 

Babcock  Report,  1896 

The  50-50  system  of  Federal  allotments  to  the 
District  was  subject  to  periodic  attacks  in  Congress. 
In  1896  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  submit- 
ted, through  Mr.  Babcock,  a  report  adverse  to  a  pend- 
ing proposal  for  repeal  of  the  statutory  provision  for 
the  50-50  basis  of  Federal  allotments.'"  The  bill  did 
not  pass. 

The  committee  report  defended  the  50-50  basis  as 
"a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment,  .  .  .  especially 
hberal  to  the  United  States"  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
untaxed  property  of  the  United  States  was  said  to  be 
worth  $198,058,000,  besides  $3,654,000  of  untaxed 
District  property  really  belonging  to  the  United  States 
and  $9,446,000  of  other  exempt  property,  whereas 
taxable  property  was  valued  at  only  $191,418,000. 
The  committee  concluded  that  taxes  on  the  Federal 
property  would  be  more  tharf  the  amount  paid  on  the 
50-50  system.  "To  be  strictly  just",  the  report 
declared,  "the  Government  ought  to  pay  its  half  from 
the  beginning ;  and  if  it  were  to  do  that  it  would  extin- 
guish the  present  District  debt,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  created  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, acting  under  authority  of  Congress,  and  not  by 
the  citizens  of  the  District.""  The  committee  argued 
that  a  change  in  the  act  of  1878  "would  be  a  clear 
repudiation  of  both  the  equitable  and  legal  obligations 
assumed  by  the  Nation  in  regard  to  its  national  capital" 
and  "would  result  either  in  a  discreditable  capital, 
poorly  sustained  by  reasonable  taxation  upon  local 
resources,  or  the  virtual  confiscation  of  local  property 
through  excessive  taxation."''^ 

Chilton  Joint  Committee  Report,  1916 

Congressional  background. — ^Shortly  before  the 
World  War  there  were  again  determined  efforts  to  end 
the  half  and  half  system.  In  1913  the  system  was 
attacked  in  the  House  as  "a  gratuity  and  special  priv- 
ilege conferred  upon  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  property  in  the  District."  ''^  A  bill  was  offered  to 
amend  the  organic  act  of  1878  by  repealing  the  50-50 
provision.^"  The  Congressman  who  introduced  the  bill 
declared  that  he  had  heard  only  two  reasons  for  enact- 


'<  Cf.  ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1878,  p.  2537. 

"  See  above,  sec.  7. 

'6  54th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1978,  Repeal  of  Certain  Laws  Relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

'« Ibid. 

'9  Congressional  Record  (63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  House,  Doc.  16,  1913,  pp.  1000-1009, 
1012-1015,  and  1020,  1021. 

«o  03d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  9417. 
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ment  of  the  act  of  1878.  One,  he  said,  was  that  the 
District  was  then  banlcrupt  and  Congress  had  to  aid  it 
because  it  was  the  Capital;  the  other  was  that  the 
United  States  was  supposed  to  own  approximately 
half  the  property  in  the  District  and  it  was  unjust  to 
have  so  large  an  amount  of  property  exempted.  The 
first  reason,  he  argued,  was  one  of  sentiment:  "There 
is  no  logical  reason  why  those  who  own  property  in  the 
city  of  Washington  should  not  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  Government  just  as  citizens  of  other  cities  do. 
There  is  abundant  property  in  the  city  of  Wasliington 
...  to  maintain  its  municipal  government."  *^  The 
second  contention,  he  said,  implied  that  the  residents 
were  injured  instead  of  benefited  by  the  fact  that  the 
District  is  the  seat  of  government.  Moreover,  in 
terms  of  area,  the  United  States  owned,  apart  from 
streets,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  District, 
excluding  the  area  in  streets,  alleys,  and  sidewalks. 
The  United  States  should  not,  he  argued,  be  charged 
with  the  streets  which  it  owned  merely  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  "Is  it  just",  he  asked,  "that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  half  the  expenses  of  paving  all  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  when  it  will  not 
pay  any  part  of  paving,  even  in  front  of  its  own  prop- 
erty, in  your  State  or  mine?"  *^ 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District  suggested  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  make  the  repeal  extend  to  any 
laws  committing  the  United  States  to  pay  any  propor- 
tion of  District  expenses,  to  limit  District  estimates 
for  any  year  to  expected  local  revenues  from  property 
taxes  and  privileges,  and  to  make  District  appropria- 
tions payable  only  from  these  revenues.'*^  There  was 
no  action  on  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  the 
District  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  was 
adopted  with  a  clause  designed  to  make  the  50-50 
system  elastic  by  providing  that  all  the  authorized  ex- 
penditures should  be  made  from  District  revenues  to 
the  extent  that  these  were  available;  that  the  remainder 
as  far  as  necessary  should  be  paid  from  United  States 
funds,  but  in  no  event  should  the  payments  from  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  United  States  exceed  one-half  the 
total;  and  that  all  conflicting  laws  were  repealed. 
In  the  Senate  this  clause  was  stricken  and  the  customary 
50-50  provision  was  restored.^* 

In  the  same  Congress,  however,  an  act  was  passed 
creating  a  special  joint  committee  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  and  submitting  to  Congress  "a  statement 
of  the  proper  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  branch  thereof, 
including  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  which  shall  be 
borne  by  said  District  and  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, together  with  the  reasons  upon  which  their  con- 
clusions may  be  based."  *=  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, three  Senators  and  three  Representatives, 
elected  Senator  W.  E.  Chilton  chairman. 

Principal  report. — The  committee  conducted  hear- 
ings during  October  and   November  1915,  making  a 


"  Congressional  Record  (63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  House,  Deo.  16, 1913,  p.  1002. 

»!  It)id.,  p.  1005.  ,     „ 

»3  G3d  Cong.,  bill  H.  R.  9417,  with  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District,  Dec.  17,  1913.  ,  „  ,      , .     , 

"  See  03d  Cong.,  3d  scss.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  8.50,  Report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation mil.  to  accomp;my  H.  R.  19122  (submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Jnn.  5.  1915).  ,    „    ,  , 

M  38  Stat.  g!M,  iipproved  Mar.  3,  1915.  Notice  that  the  wording  is  practically  Iden- 
tical with  that  of  18  Stat.  110,  under  which  the  Morrill  committee  made  its  intiuiry  lu 
1874. 


printed  record  of  1,750  pages.**  A  unanimous  report 
was  submitted  January  6,  1916,  viith.  an  additional 
statement  by  Senator  Jolm  D.  Works." 

With  respect  to  interest  on  the  funded  debt  of  the 
District  still  outstanding,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  undertaken  to  pay 
half  the  interest  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  based 
tliis  view  on  a  review  of  the  origins  of  the  debt  and  the 
congressional  debates  and  reports  of  1874-77. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  proportion  of  District 
expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  District  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, respectively,  the  committee  presented  its 
conclusions  as  foUows: 

We  find  after  a  most  careful  consideration  of  all  of  the 
evidence  and  circumstances  as  shown  to  exist  at  this  time 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  any  arbitrary  rule  of  propor- 
tionate contribution  for  the  expenses  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  residents  thereof  and  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  reside  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; that  the  correct  rule  should  be  that  the  responsibility 
in  taxation  of  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  responsibility  of  residents  of  other 
American  cities  comparable  with  the  city  of  Washinigton; 
that  with  the  payment  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  equatably 
and  properly  assessed  against  privately  owned  taxable 
property,  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  should  be  concluded;  that  the  present  assessment 
valuation  of  privately  owned  real  estate  in  Washington  is 
fair  and  reasonable;  that  the  sum  of  money  collected  as  such 
taxes  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there 
to  be  incorporated  into  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  revenues  thus  collected 
be  expended  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  no  other  purpose;  that  the  United  States  pay  from 
its  monoj's  all  the  balance  of  whatever  sum  is  deemed 
necessary  to  appropriate  for  the  proper  numicipal  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  after  consideration  of  the  reports 
and  estimates  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  needs  of  said  District ;  and  as  a  conclusion, 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  we  urge  upon  Con- 
gress that  its  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  always  be  in  such  sum  as  will  not  only 
continue  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  every  respect  as  the  splendid  and  beautiful  central 
residence  of  this  great  Nation,  but  also  cause  it  to  become 
and  be  forever  maintained  as  a  model  for  all  the  cities 
of  the  ■world.'*' 

Not  having  been  directed  to  investigate  the  tax 
system  of  the  District,  the  committee  refrained  from 
formal  recommendations,  but  mentioned  that  the  mem- 
bers favored  adoption  of  an  inlieritanco  tax  and  some 
reforms  of  procedure  in  the  office  of  tlie  District 
assessor.*' 

The  committee,  concluded  unanimously,  the  report 
stated,  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  District  should 
be  fixed  and  certain,  and  that  Congress  should  pursue 
a  definite  policy  of  regular  and  liberal  appropriations.*' 

Supplementary  reiort.' — Senator  Works  doclnrod 
in  his  supplementary  report  that  the  act  creating  the 
select  committee  was  founded  ujion  ti  wrong  impression 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  District.  The  act  and  tlie 
committee  treated  the  District  as  thouph  it  were  a 
municipal  entity,  whereas  in  his  opinion  it  was  sinipjy 
an  arm  oi'  the  Fodornl  Ciovernnient  and  lacking  in 
separate  identity.  District  taxes,  he  asserted,  were 
Federal  revenues,  and  tlie  real  question  was  not  what 

»•  In  2  volume-s,  serial  691.')  and  fi»16.  ,....., 

"  64th  Cong.,  1st  soss.,  S.  Doc.  No.  247  and  H.  Doc.  No.  40S  Crocelved  In  tb*  liouM 
Jan.  6,  IS16). 
••  64th  Cong.,  l.it  soiis.,  S.  Doc.  No.  247,  p.  xvl. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  xxlll. 
••  Ibid. 
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proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  District  should  be  paid 
by  the  District,  but  "what  proportion  of  such  expenses 
to  be  paid  by  the  National  Government  shall  be  raised 
by  taxation  of  the  privately  owned  property  in  the 
District?" '' 

Upon  this  primary  view,  Senator  Works  built  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  should  convey  to  the  United 
States  all  properties  held  in  its  name  and  the  United  States 
should  assume  and  pay  the  debts  standing  against  the  name 
of  the  District. 

2.  The  municipality  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
then  be  abolished,  the  territory  of  the  District  designated 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  its  affairs  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  National  Government. 

3.  The  rate  of  taxation  and  basis  of  assessment  should  be 
reasonable  as  compared  with  other  comparable  cities. 

4.  AU  moneys  derived  from  taxation  should  be  paid  into 
the  National  Treasury  to  be  apphed  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  District,  and  the  half-and-half  system 
abolished. 

5.  The  National  Government  should  be  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  and  support  of  its  Capital,  and  all 
appropriations  therefor  should  be  made  from  the  National 
Treasury  without  regard  to  the  amount  derived  from  taxa- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

6.  All  special  assessments  or  charges  against  privately 
owned  property  for  the  opening  or  improvement  of  streets 
or  other  public  improvements  should  be  abolished  and  all 
laws  providing  therefor  repealed. 

7.  The  right  to  prosecute  actions  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  past  and  future  causes  of  action  should  be 
allowed  as  against  the  United  States. 

8.  The  residents  of  the  District  should  be  given  represen- 
tation in  Congress  and  the  right  to  select  their  representa- 
tives and  to  vote  for  presidential  electors. ^^ 

The  Change  to  the  40-60  System 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cliilton  report  by  writing  into  the  District 
appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  a  provision 
designed  to  end  the  fixed  percentage  system  of  Federal 
allotments.  Like  the  corresponding  proposal  in  the 
House  a  year  earlier,  this  provision  declared  that  appro- 
priations for  government  in  the  District  should  be  paid 
from  revenues  of  the  District  to  the  extent  that  these 
were  sufficient,  and  that  any  shortage  should  be  paid 
from  general  Federal  funds.  Unlike  the  proviso  sug- 
gested in  1915,  however,  it  did  not  limit  the  amount 
payable  from  United  States  funds.  Despite  favorable 
action  in  the  House,^^  this  provision  was  not  retained 
in  the  appropriation  bill  finally  enacted.  In  the  second 
and  third  sessions  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  again 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  the  rider 
upon  the  appropriation  bill  was  again  passed  by  the 
House  but  in  each  case  it  was  removed  by  the  Senate.^* 

Because  of  objections  that  the  proposed  change  in 
substantive  law  should  not  be  enacted  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  provision  was  submitted  in  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress  not  only  as  a  rider  but  also  in  the  form 
of  a  separate  bill.  As  introduced,  it  provided  simply 
that  all  District  appropriations  after  July  1,  1920,  be 
paid  out  of  local  revenues   to   the  extent  that  such 

"  Ibid.,  p.  xxviii. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  xxviii,  xxix. 

"  Cf.  Congressional  Record  (64th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  May  22,  and  23,  1916,  pp.  8479- 
8485,  and  8511. 

'*  Cf.  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  .531,  pt.  1  (submitted  by  Mr.  Mapes  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  5,  1920,  to  accompany  bill  H.  R. 
7158),  p.  1. 


revenues  were  sufficient  and  the  remainder  paid  out  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  excepting  that  payments 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  funded  debt  of 
the  District  should  continue  to  be  paid  equally  by  the 
two  Governments.^^  In  this  form  the  biU  passed  the 
House. ^"^ 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  to  provide  for 
continuing  the  50-50  system  with  a  minor  change 
designed  to  stop  the  accumulation  of  unavailable  sur- 
pluses to  the  credit  of  the  District  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.^'' 

Meanwhile,  the  House  had  considered  as  a  rider  on 
the  District  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
a  provision  identical  with  that  which  it  had  approved 
in  the  separate  bill  in  January.***  The  rider  had  been 
amended  by  the  House  to  provide  not  only  for  paying 
the  appropriations  out  of  District  revenues  as  far  as 
these  were  sufficient,  but  also  that  the  amount  paid  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  should  be  in  no  event  as 
much  as  one-half  of  the  expenses,  excepting  (as  before) 
that  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  should  be 
borne  equally.  In  addition  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided  for  raising  the  rate  of  taxation  of  real 
estate  and  tangible  personal  property  from  1.5  percent 
to  2.5  percent. ^^  The  Senate,  on  recommendation 
from  its  committee  on  appropriations,^  removed  the 
provision  for  ending  the  50-50  system  and  substituted 
a  provision  for  continuing  the  system.  This  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  corresponded  with  the  provisions 
which  it  substituted  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  separate 
House  bill  designed  to  terminate  the  50-50  system.^ 
The  House  refused  to  accept  this  and  other  Senate 
amendments.  Conferees  were  unable  at  first  to  agree, 
and  the  House  continued  in  its  refusal  while  the  Senate 
insisted  upon  its  amendments.^  Finally  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  a  change  from  the  50-50  basis  to  a  40-60 
division  as  part  of  a  compromise  to  break  the  dead- 
lock.* The  amendment  as  agreed  to  and  as  finally 
enacted  ^  followed  the  50-50  formula  of  earher  years, 
merely  substituting  the  new  percentages.  However,  it 
provided  that  the  new  division  was  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921  only  and  that  if  estimated  net  revenues  of  the 
District  were  insufficient  to  cover  60  percent  of  the 
appropriations  for  1921,  the  commissioners  should 
increase  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  real  estate  and 
tangible  personalty.  In  no  event  was  the  rate  to  be 
less  than  1.5  percent  or  more  than  2  percent.^ 

The  change  in  the  percentage  of  expenditures  pay- 
able from  general  funds  of  the  United  States  did  not 


«s  66th  Cong.,  bill  H.  R.  7158,  introduced  July  10,  1919,  by  Mr.  Mapes. 

»6  Congressional  Record  (66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House),  Jan.  12,  1920,  p.  1466.  See  also 
the  House  reports  for  and  against  the  bill  in  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  531, 
pt.  1  (submitted  by  Mr.  Mapes  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Jan.  5,  1920),  and  pt.  2,  Minority  Report  (submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  6,  1920). 

"  Cf.  Congressional  Record  (66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  May  31  and  June  1, 1920,  pp.  8044 
and  8085. 

»«  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  13266,  introduced  Mar.  25,  1920.  The  provision 
for  division  of  costs  is  identical  with  that  in  H.  R.  7851  as  passed  by  the  House. 

"  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  13266,  as  passed  by  the  House  (Senate  print). 

1  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rpt.  No.  530,  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill,  1921 
(submitted  by  Mr.  Curtis  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Apr.  21.  1920), 
p.  5. 

2  See  the  preceding  paragraph,  dealing  with  H.  R.  7158,  which,  as  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  May  28,  1920.  Senate  approval  of  H.  R.  13266,  as  amended,  was  given 
Apr.  27,  1920. 

3  Cf.  Congressional  Record  (66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  6259,  0284,  8085,  8108,  8345, 
8412,  8454. 

*  Cf.  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1103,  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill, 
conference  report  (submitted  by  Mr.  Davis,  June  3,  1920). 

» In  41  Stat.  837,  approved  June  5,  1920. 

•  Cf.  Congressional  Record  (66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  8377,  8378,  8554-8503. 
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end  the  controversy  in  Congress.     It  recurred  in  the 
following  sessions. 

In  the  appropriation  act  for  1922  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  old  50-50  provision.  The  House 
refused  to  accept  this  amendment.  A  conference  com- 
mittee finally  agreed  to  re-insert  the  40-60  clause  and 
a  1.5  to  2  percent  tax-rate  provision  identical  with  the 
provision  enacted  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1921. 
There  was  no  disagreement  between  the  Houses  upon 
a  new  provision  crediting  fees,  fines,  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  revenue  to  the  District  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  the  same  proportions  as  appropriations 
were  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  and  of  the 
United  States.  Such  miscellaneous  revenues  were  pre- 
viously credited  half  to  each  government.'' 

The  Permanent  40-60  Provision 

In  submitting  the  appropriation  bill  for  1923  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  recommended 
continuance  of  the  40-60  clause  and  the  tax-rate  pro- 
vision as  finally  agreed  to  in  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922.  The  committee  reported,  also,  that  it  had  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  some  items  of  regular  annual  appro- 
priations formerly  made  the  subject  of  separate  acts, 
so  that  the  bill  represented  for  the  first  time  a  consol- 
idation of  all  appropriations  for  the  District  govern- 
ment.* The  House  dropped  out,  on  a  point  of  order," 
a  paragraph  providing  that  District  appropriations 
made  by  any  other  act  should  be  charged  to  District 
revenues  and  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  the  appropriations  made  by  this  act.  Apart 
from  this,  it  passed  the  40-60  and  tax-rate  provisions 
as  drafted  by  the  committee. '° 

The  Senate  refused  to  agree  to  these  provisions.  It 
had  already  considered  in  the  same  session  a  proposed 
substantive  law  to  fix  the  division  of  expenditures 
permanently  on  the  half-and-half  basis,  to  authorize 
Treasury  advances  to  the  District,  to  make  available 
for  expenditure  any  surplus  revenues  which  accumu- 
lated, and  to  permit  the  District  Commissioners  to  fix 
tax  rates  upon  realty  and  tangible  personalty  in 
accordance  with  needs,  though  not  below  1.5  percent." 
The  Senate  revised  the  bill  materially  and  then  adopted 
it.  As  passed,  the  bill  provided  (1)  for  payment  of  all 
general  District  expenses  from  the  United  States 
Treasury;  (2)  for  a  "fair  and  reasonable"  rate  of 
taxation  in  the  District,  with  the  collections  to  be 
covered  into  the  Federal  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
revenues;  (3)  for  a  District  tax  rate  of  $1.75  per  hundred 
dollars  of  assessment  upon  real  and  tangible  personal 
property,  and  continuance  of  other  local  taxes  at  their 
existing  levels;  (4)  for  removal  of  limits  upon  the 
amount  of  annual  estimates  which  the  Commissioners 
might  submit  to  Congress,  in  order  thatimexpended  or 
unappropriated  surpluses  could  be  taken  into  account;  '^ 

'  Cf.  66th  Conpr.,  3d  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  15130;  41  Stat.  1109,  approved  Feb.  22,  1921. 

>  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H,  R.,  No.  598  to  accompany  H.  R.  10101,  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  BUI.  1923  (submitted  by  Mr.  Davis  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Jan.  24,  1922). 

•  Cf.  Congressional  Record,  (67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  House)  Feb.  2,  1922,  p.  2078. 

'«  Ihid..  Feb.  7,  1922,  p.  22.'i3. 

"1  87th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  bill  S.  205,  as  Introduced  Apr.  12,  1921. 

"  Under  the  law  then  In  force,  e-stimates  submitted  for  District  expenditures  were 
not  permitted  to  exceed  twice  the  expected  revenues  of  the  District  for  the  fiscal  year. 
This  meant  that  funds  remaining  as  surplus  could  not  be  the  basis  for  estimates. 


and  (5)  for  exempting  from  taxes  $2,000  of  the  assessed 
value  of  improvements  upon  any  lot  or  tract." 

In  the  House  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  and  received  no  further  attention.  When 
the  appropriation  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  the  foregoing 
provisions  were  substituted  for  the  40-CO  and  tax-rate 
provisions  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  this  and 
other  amendments.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the 
change  and  the  Senate  refused  to  recede.  Conferees 
ehminated  other  points  of  difference  but  could  reach  no 
agi'eement  on  Senate  amendment  Xo.  1 — the  amend- 
ment to  the  40-60  and  tax-rate  pro\-isions.  Finally  the 
House  concurred  in  Senate  amendment  No.  1— but 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  House  proposed  to 
retain  the  40-60  fixed  percentages  and  make  them 
permanent,  to  require  the  District  to  attain  a  cash 
basis  by  1927,  to  change  the  rules  for  crediting  of 
revenues  as  between  the  District  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  require  taxation  of  real  estate  at  full  value 
instead  of  upon  an  assessment  which  might  legally  go 
as  low  as  two-thirds  of  full  value.'* 

These  House  proposals  were  further  altered  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  (1)  that  the  tax  rate  on  intangible 
personalty  should  not  exceed  the  rate  on  real  estate, 
though  it  might,  as  in  the  House  version  of  the  bUl, 
be  lower  than  the  rate  on  real  estate  and  might  be  as 
low  as  five-tenths  of  1  percent;  (2)  that  taxes  should 
be  payable  in  installments;'^  and  (3)  that  a  joint  select 
committee  be  set  up  to  determine  the  intergovern- 
mental indebtedness  of  the  District  and  Federal  Go%'- 
ernments.  The  second  change  was  intended  to  reduce 
the  annually  recurring  need  of  the  District  for  advances 
from  Federal  funds  and  to  facihtate  the  transition  to  a 
cash  basis.  The  third  change  grew  out  of  claims 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  District  to  the  effect  that 
District  funds  approximating  $5,000,000  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  Treasury.  There  were  counter  conten- 
tions that  the  District  was  in  equity  indebted  to  the 
United  States  for  revenues  erroneously  crccUted  and  for 
the  use  of  Treasury  funds  without  interest.  The 
Senate  had  already  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
establishing  a  joint  select  committee  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy but  the  House  had  taken  no  action." 

The  House  refusing  to  accept  the  new  amendnionts, 
a  further  conference  was  arranged.  The  provisions 
for  the  joint  committee  were  amplified.  The  two 
chambers  then  agreed  to  the  conference  report,  ending 
the  long  deadlock.'^ 

The  appropriation  act  was  approved  June  29,  1922, 
two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  it.'*  In  its  final  form  it  provided  that  the  40-60 
division  of  District  expenditures  between  Federnl  and 
District  revenues  should  be  permanent.  Further,  it 
provided  for  placing  the  District  government  on  a  cash 

"  fl7th  Cong.,  2()  sess.,  bill  S.  20.'i,  as  psuiwd  by  .''cniitc.  Deo.  H,  IWI,  mi  tmended 
upon  recnll  (see  Conorestionat  Record.  Dec.  2C,  1921,  p.  .'>S21. 

'<  67th  Cong.,  2(1  sc^.,  bill  II.  K.  lOlOl,  fiouse  Amendment  to  8«D«t«  Amendment 
No.  1,  May  3,  1922  (cf.  Conprestional  Record,  p.  6380). 

i»  This  provision  was  Uikon  over  from  bill  3.  3ifiS,  which  was  before  the  Scnat*. 

!•  C7th  Cong.,  2d  soss.,  B.  Con.  Res.  23,  sgracd  to  by  the  Senate.  Apr.  30,  1033— 
calendar  day,  May  5.  

>'  Cf.  Congreitional  Rtcort  (67th  Cong.,  3d  Mts.),  June  21,  1S23,  pp.  9068,  BOBQ^  9iak 
9273. 

'•  42  Stat.  670. 
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basis  as  to  payment  of  expenses  and  for  the  disposition 
of  various  local  revenues.^® 

There  were  in  Congress  expressions  of  hope  that  the 
provision  making  the  40-60  percentage  permanent 
would  terminate  the  perennial  controversy  between 
District  and  Federal  interests.^" 

Report  of  the 

PMpps  Committee,  1923 

The  joint  select  committee  under  the  act  of  June  29, 
1922,  was  given  the  task  of  inquiring  into 

all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  relations  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  since  July  1, 
1874,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  Con- 
gress what  sums  have  been  expended  by  the  United  States 
and  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  respectively,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  upbuilding,  or  beautifying  the 
said  District  or  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  its  govern- 
ment or  its  governmental  activities  and  agencies,  or  for  the 
furnishing  of  conveniences,  comforts,  and  necessities  to  the 
people  of  said  District. 

It  was  directed  to  consider  neither  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion nor  of  maintenance  of  any  building  erected  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
Federal  business.  The  committee  was  required  to 
compute  interest  at  3  percent  per  annum  on  any  money 
which  "may  be  or  at  any  time  has  been  by  Congress 
or  otherwise,  found  due,  legally  or  morally,  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  on  account  of  loans,  advancements, 
or  improvements  made,  iipon  which  interest  has  not 
been  paid."  In  addition  the  committee  was  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  what  surplus,  if  any,  the  District  had 
to  its  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  which  had  been 
acquired  from  taxation  or  from  licenses.^'  Expenses 
of  the  investigation  were  charged  40  percent  against 
United  States  funds  and  60  percent  against  District 
revenues,  with  a  maximum  of  $20,000.^^ 

The  committee  organized  with  Senator  Lawrence  C. 
Phipps  as  chairman.  It  employed  auditors  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  account  between  the  United  States 
and  the  District,  and  it  conducted  hearings.  A  ma- 
jority report  signed  by  five  of  the  six  members  and  a 
dissenting  report  by  one  of  the  members  from  the 
House,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Evans,  were  submitted  to 
Congress  in  February  1923.^^ 

Conclusions  of  the  Majority 

The  majority  of  the  committee  gave  its  attention 
primarily  to  the  question  of  the  District  surplus.  The 
auditors  made  a  searching  examination  of  the  inter- 
governmental accounts  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  30, 
1922,  and  a  cursory  survey  of  the  earlier  accounts  back 
to  July  1,  1874.  In  a  summary  report  the  auditors 
stated  that  certain  items  might  be  affected  by  trans- 
actions before  July  1,  1911.  The  committee,  however, 
declared  as  a  finding  that  items  arising  before  1911  were 
all  properly  charged  and  created  no  obligations  from 
one  government  to  the  other.^*    Its  recommendation, 


"  See  above,  sec.  6. 

2"  See,  e.  g.,  Congressional,  Record  (67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  June  21, 1922,  p.  9090.  Also, 
ibid.  (68th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  May  1,  1924,  pp.  7640,  7641,  and  May  28,  1924,  pp.  9729, 
9730,  9733,  9734. 

SI  42  Stat.  670. 

2J  Ibid. 

M  fi7th  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  301,  Fiscal  Relations  between  the  Lniled  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  H.  Doc.  No.  603,  Fiscal  Relations,  District  of  Columbia: 
Minority  views  by  Mr.  Evans  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee. 

"  67th  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  301,  p.  9. 


based  on  the  detailed  audit,  was  that  Congress  recog- 
nize a  free  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the 
District,  in  the  sum  of  $4,671,196.97  as  of  June  30, 
1922,  and  that  certain  credits  and  deductions  should  be 
recognized  making  the  net  free  balance  $4,438,154.92. 
This  amount,  the  committee  suggested,  should  be  set 
aside  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  District's  share  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  its 
government.^* 

There  were  in  the  majority  report  no  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations  for  the  future.  The  report  ended, 
however,  with  a  general  statement  that  some  of  the 
committee  members  believed  the  laws  governing  fiscal 
relations  were  in  many  instances  "more  favorable  to  the 
District  than  they  should  have  been  if  due  considera- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States."  These  members  believed  that  under  these 
laws 

tlie  United  States  has  for  a  long  time  and  is  now  contributing 
more  than  its  just  proportion  to  the  administration  of  the 
District  Government  and  the  upkeep  of  the  District,  and 
that  this  is  especially  true  when  consideration  is  given  to 
the  limited  activities  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  District,  which  are  not  wholly  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  as  compared  to  the  large,  expansive, 
and  growing  interests  of  the  residents  of  the  District  or  those 
owning  property  therein,  and  taking  into  consideration  also 
the  low  tax  rate  paid  on  property  located  in  the  District. ^^ 

Minority  Views 

The  majority  report  was  -criticized  by  Mr.  Evans  on 
three  grounds  (1 )  that  the  act  raising  the  committee  was 
erroneously  construed  by  the  committee,  and  other  acts 
bearing  upon  the  matter  were  likewise  misconstrued; 
(2)  that  the  investigation  covered  neither  the  period 
nor  the  extent  directed  by  Congress;  and  (3)  that  the 
free  balance  due  the  District,  as  reported  by  the  major- 
ity, was  not  supported  by  facts  or  law.  With  respect 
to  that  portion  of  the  act  by  which  the  committee  was 
directed  to  fix  accurately  and  authoritatively  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  District  and  the  Govern- 
ment, respectively,  for  named  purposes,  he  charged 
that  "this  direction  of  Congress  has  been  ignored  or  so 
performed  as  to  amount  to  a  disregard  of  the  congres- 
sional mandate."  ^^  He  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued  to  complete  its  assignment  in  full 
before  Congress  acted  on  the  basis  of  its  report.^* 

Congressional  Action 
On  Majority  Report 

Although  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  the  District,  the  bill  designed  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Phipps  report  died  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  1923.^^ 

At  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress  (68th)  a 
new  bill  was  submitted  embodying  the  recommendations 
of  the  Phipps  committee.  With  an  amendment  to 
safeguard  claims  of  the  District  based  on  transactions 
of  the  fiscal  year  1922,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  and 

'» Ibid.,  pp.  19,  20. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

"  Ibid.,  S.  Doc.  No.  603,  p.  1. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

M  Cf.  07th  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1696  (2  parts)  to  accompany  blU  H.  R. 
14372,  and  Congressiorw.1  Record,  Feb.  23,  1923,  p.  4446. 
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became  law.'°  It  made  available  a  net  credit  of 
$4,438,154.92,  to  be  appropriated  (in  addition  to  regular 
appropriations  of  1926)  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
construction  of  buildings  for  public  school,  playground, 
and  park  purposes.  The  amount  of  this  net  credit  was 
subject  to  an  increase  if  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termined^—as  later  he  did — that  certain  deficiency  ap- 
propriations of  the  fiscal  year  1922  had  been  charged 
twice  against  District  revenues  and  that  certain  reve- 
nues had  been  credited  improperly  to  the  United  States. 
Because  of  these  adjustments,  the  District  was  given 
additional  credits  to  the  amount  of  $819,373.83.^^ 

The  Change  to  the  Lump-Sum  System 

The  agreement  upon  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1923,  with  its  provision  that  the  40-60 
system  should  be  permanent,  seemed  for  a  time  to  de- 
termine the  question  whether  the  fixed  percentage 
method  of  allotments  should  be  continued.  When  the 
District  appropriation  bill  for  1924  was  up  for  passage, 
the  Senate  and  House  disagreed  over  many  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  bill  but  they  did  not  differ  at  all 
upon  continuance  of  the  40-60  basis.^^  A  bill  was 
offered  proposing  to  do  away  with  fixed  percentages  and 
to  authorize  a  lump-sum  Federal  payment  of  $8,000,000 
annually,  but  it  died  in  committee.^^ 

In  1924  consideration  of  these  questions  was  renewed 
when  the  District  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
came  up  for  passage.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  with  a  40-60  clause  as  in  the  appropriation  act 
for  1924,  but  it  was  amended  to  provide  for  Federal 
contribution  of  a  fixed  sum  of  $8,000,000  in  place  of  the 
percentage  of  appropriations.^^  An  attempt  to  provide, 
further,  that  certain  revenues  previously  credited  to  the 
two  governments  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  to 
District  expenditures  be  credited  thenceforth  to  the 
District  entirely,  was  nullified  by  a  point  of  order .^^  In 
the  Senate  the  clause  was  changed  to  provide  for  paying 
from  Federal  funds  "$14,000,000  or  in  lieu  thereof  40 
percent"  of  the  appropriations — with  the  expectation 
that  one  of  the  alternatives  would  be  eliminated  when 
the  bill  reached  a  conference  committee.^* 

The  proposal  for  a  flat  allotment  of  $8,000,000  con- 
templated Federal  participation  in  1924  to  an  extent 
somewhat  below  40  percent,  since  the  aggregate  of  ap- 
propriations proposed  in  the  House  bill  was  $23,770,517, 
of  which  $1,152,860  were  payable  wholly  from  water 
revenues  and  $183,490  wholly  from  other  revenues  of 
the  District.^^     Were  the  40-60  system  continued,  the 

20  Cf.  G8th  Code.,  1st  sess.,  bill  S.  703;  S.  Rpt.  No.  177  and  E.  Rpt.  No.  790  (2 parts) 
The  act  is  in  43  Stat.,  I,  804. 

31  Cf.  efltli  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  39,  Fhcal  Relations  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales.  .  .  . 
(Jan.  13,  1936— calendar  day,  Jan.  15).  The  substance  of  the  report  was  embodied  In 
a  decision  rendered  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  District  Coraraissloners  June 
10,  1925.  '  ,^  „,. 

8'  Cf.  67tb  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  13660,  and  the  proceedings  thereon.  The 
provision  in  the  final  act  (42  Stat.  1327)  providing  that  the  United  States  pay  40 
percent  of  the  appropriations  is  identical  in  wording  with  the  original  draft  bill. 

33  67th  Cong.,  4th  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  14253.  ,.     „ 

«<  68th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  bill  H.  R.  8839;  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Craraton  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House  (cf.  Congressional  Record,  May  1  and  6, 1924,  pp.  7635,  7638- 
7651,  7979). 

M  Congressional  Record,  May  1,  1924,  pp.  7650,  7651. 

3»  Ibid.,  May  27,  28,  and  29,  1924,  pp.  9604-9808,  9729-9738,  9823. 

"  In  accordance  with  previous  practice,  the  Federal  Government  was  not  to  shor 
in  the  expense  of  the  water  service,  public  employment  service,  playground  operation 
(as  distinguished  from  acquisition),  and  community  center  actlvltes.  Cf.  CoTtfTts- 
lional  Record,  (68th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  House,  Apr.  29,  1924,  p.  7476. 


United  States  would  be  charged  with  $8,973,666.80, 
representing  40  percent  of  the  requested  appropriations 
subject  to  division.  The  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed lump-sum  of  $8,000,000  and  the  40  percent 
would  be  more  than  balanced,  however,  if  certain  reve- 
nues theretofore  divided  were  credited  wholly  to  the 
District.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  appropriations 
was  increased  by  more  than  $5,000,000  iiW-he  Senate,  to 
a  total  of  $29,277,153,^*  including  $2,308,750  payable 
from  water  revenues  and  the  gasoline  tax^  Were  the 
40-60  system  retained,  the  United  States  would  be 
charged  ^\-ith  $10,787,361,  and  the  District  vrith 
$16,181,042.39 

Twice  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  reported  their 
inabihty  to  reach  agreement  on  the  form  or  amount  of 
the  Federal  contribution.^"  The  House  inserted  a 
proviso  crediting  entirely  to  the  District  those  local 
revenues  previously  credited  in  part  to  the  United 
States,*'  but  otlierwise  it  insisted  upon  its  $8,000,000 
lump-sum  amendment.  At  the  second  conference  tlie 
managers  from  the  Senate  and  House  agreed  infor- 
rnally  to  suggest  provisions  for  a  fixed  percentage 
division  of  30-70,  the  United  States  meeting  30. percent 
of  the  appropriations,  and  creation  of  a  joint  select 
investigating  committee  comprising  tliree  residents  of 
the  District  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  as  well 
as  three  Senators  and  tliree  Representatives,  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  fiscal  relations.  "\Mien  presented 
to  the  House  as  an  amendment,  tliis  was  ruled  out  of 
order.*-  At  a  third  conference  on  the  day  before 
congressional  adjournment,  a  compromise  was  reached. 
The  lump-sum  was  increased  to  $9,000,000;  in  other 
respects  the  House  amendment  prevailed.  Both  houses 
agreed  to  the  conference  report.''^ 

In  tills  manner  the  fixed  percentage  s_vstem  was 
abandoned.  As  a  result  of  the  amendments  the  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  1925  Umited  the  share 
of  United  States  in  District  e.xpenses  to  a  fixed  pay- 
ment of  $9,000,000.  All  the  remainder  were  charged 
against  District  revenues.  The  act  provided,  however, 
that 

any  revenue  .  .  .  now  required  b.v  law  to  be  credited  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  States  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  each  contributed  to  the  activity  or  .source  from 
whence  such  revenue  was  derived  shall  be  creditwi  wholly 
to  the  District  of  Columbia, 

excepting  that  there  was  reserved  to  the  I'nited  States 
its  proportionate  share  of  revenue  arising  as  the  result 
of  expenditures  of  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1924  and  earUer  years. ^*  The  ground  rents  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  June  29,  1022,  were  not  expressly 
terminated,  but  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  thnt  the 
lump-sum  provision  ended  the  obligation  of  the  District 
to  pay  such  rents  to  the  Federal  Government.*-'* 

"  This  Is  not  the  final  fleure  after  nil  .Senate  and  noum>  <lifTen>no«s  were  eliiMtmii- 1. 
but  represents  the  aKKrcRate  at  a  Into  sluse  In  the  proopodlnRs.  CI.  Co«trein.-,,:l 
Record  (68th  Cong.,  1st  iwa.),  Uouso.  June  fi.  1924,  p.  11049. 

"  Cf.  various  pas-ingos  In  the  dclinles  In  Ibid,  over  bill  H.  R.  8S39. 

<•  Cf.  (VSili  Consr..  Isl  ses-t .  11.  UpLs.  .Nos.  02,'i  and  071;  Cnngruiional  Kfcori,  )uat  1. 
4,  and  5,  1921,  pp.  lfttt2-l(WI7,  KM.VI,  10(163.  10722.  lOTZl. 

*'  Cf.  IMd.,  pp.  10312-10.147. 

"Cf.  Ihid..  pp.  10722-10723. 

u  Cf.  68lh  Cone..  Kit  stvis.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1014;  Chnttatiotial  RMorrf,  Jun*  «,  19M, 
pp.  l(Wf«-lini91  nnil  1104.1- 1 io«\2. 

"  43  Stat.  630,  approved  June  7,  1924. 

*>  CI.  i,  Declilom  of  Comptrolltr  Ottural  (Apr.  18,  1026),  p.  SOB. 
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Reports  Since  1923 

After  the  change  to  the  lump-sum  system,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  controversy  in  Congress  was  the  amount 
of  the  allotment.  Differences  of  opinion  arose  within 
the  two  Chambers  and  between  Senate  and  House  upon 
practically  every  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict. There  were,  however,  no  formal  inquiries  or 
reports  on  this  question  in  Congress. 

Reports  by  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency 

Beginning  in  1928  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  studied  the  problem  of  Federal  and  District 
fiscal  relations  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Two 
reports  were  prepared  and  published,  the  first  early  in 
1929  and  the  second  late  in  1930,  and  materials  for 
further  study  were  being  gathered  when  the  Bureau 
was  disbanded  in  1933. 

Report  of  1929. — The  report  of  1929  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
appropriations,  who  wanted  a  complete  survey  of  the 
fiscal  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report  was  divided 
into  four  parts:  (1)  History  of  Fiscal  Relations,  (2) 
The  Survey,  (3)  Comment,  and  (4)  Tables.** 

Respecting  its  survey,  the  Bureau  explained  that  it 
had  gathered  data  relating  to  the  taxation  and  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  District  and  other  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  size.  The  cities  covered  were  all 
those  (with  the  exception  of  Pacific  coast  cities)  which 
in  1925  had  an  estimated  population  of  between  300,000 
and  1,000,000." 

In  the  comparative  tables,  data  for  the  District  were 
presented  upon  two  bases — one  with  property  holdings 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  District  exempt  from 
taxation  and  the  Federal  payment  for  support  of  the 
District  government  treated  as  a  subvention;  the  other 
with  the  Federal  Government  treated  as  a  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  of  a  hypothetical  tax  on  its  property  hold- 
ings within  the  District,  exclusive  of  park  property  and 
property  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  District. 
"The  computation  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution in  Ueu  of  taxation",  the  Bureau  explained, 
"was  considered  necessary  to  establish  tax  data  for 
"Washington  that  would  be  comparable  with  those  of 
other  cities."  ** 

For  the  computations  of  the  hypothetical  tax  on 
Federal  properties,  the  Bureau  used  valuations  given 
by  the  District  assessor,  amounting  to  $320,751,015 
for  real  property  of  the  kinds  upon  which  the  hypo- 
thetical tax  was  charged.  Tangible  personal  property 
of  the  United  States  within  the  District  was  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  at  $90,371,480  as  of  June  30,  1928.  This 
figure  was  based  upon  departmental  statements,  with 
adjustments  and  some  omissions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  charged  with  a  like  amount  ($90,371,480) 
of  intangible  property,  on  the  grounds  that  an  actual 
valuation  was  impossible  and  that,  on  the  average, 
intangibles  reported  by  the  principal  business  houses 

*'  70th  Oong.,  2d  sess.,  TT.  Doc.  No.  (i06,  Fiscal  Relations  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  (submitted  Jan.  9,  1929). 
"Tt.  ibid.,  p.  3. 
«Ibid.,  p.  4. 


of  the  District  practically  equalled  their  tangibles 
in  value.  Upon  these  property  values  the  National 
Government  was  charged  a  hypothetical  tax  of 
$7,440,939,  determined  from  existing  District  tax  rates 
of  $17  on  $1,000  of  realty  and  tangible  personalty  and 
$5  on  $1,000  of  intangibles.  In  tabulations  employing 
this  hypothetical  tax,  the  difference  between  $7,440,939 
and  Federal  payments  actually  made  was  shown  as  a 
subvention  from  the  United  States  to  the  District. 
Under  the  heading  "Comment",  the  Bureau  of 
Efiiciency  made  the  following  statement: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  we  are  making  no  recom- 
mendations nor  drawing  any  conclusions.  .  .  . 

We  will  say,  however,  that  in  our  opinion  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  fiscal  relations  lies  in  determining  the  Federal 
Government's  liability  toward  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  along  two 
lines,  namely,  (1)  its  tax  liability  as  a  municipal  taxpayer 
of  Washington  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  costs  of 
government  of  the  municipality,  and  (2)  its  liability  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  revenue. and  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  National  Capital. 

The  liability  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  municipal 
taxpayer  has  been  computed  by  us  for  the  fiscal  year  1928 
to  be  $7,440,939.  .  .  . 

No  attempt  was  made  to  compute  the  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  account  of  the  second  item  named 
above.  However,  all  the  data  from  which  conclusions  along 
these  lines  may  be  drawn  are  included  in  the  schedules. 
The  two  principal  items  to  be  considered  in  this  connection 
are,  in  our  opinion,  (1)  loss  of  tax  revenue  on  account  of 
excess  ordinary  real  property  exemptions,  and  (2)  cost  of 
excess  park  acquisition  and  maintenance. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  after  deducting  the 
above  1928  tax  liability  of  $7,440,939  from  the  $9,000,000 
lump  sum  contribution,  $1,559,061  was  left  to  be  applied 
against  such  items.*' 

Report  op  1930. — 'The  second  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  transmitted  November  26,  1930,  presented 
a  revision  of  the  earlier  statistical  data.  The  opinion 
expressed  in  1929,  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
fiscal  relations  lay  in  determining  the  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government  (1)  as  a  municipal  taxpayer  and 
(2)  on  account  of  loss  of  revenue  and  extraordinary 
park  expenditures,  was  presented  in  the  second  report 
as  a  recommendation  that  the  Federal  Government 
contribute  each  year  toward  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  city  of  Washington  the  sum  of  these 
two  items.  It  was  suggested  that  the  amount  of  each 
item  be  determined  by  a  study  of  the  average  experience 
of  selected  groups  of  comparable  cities.  The  1930 
report  gave  the  experience  of  the  same  14  cities  as  the 
report  of  1929.  In  addition,  it  included  a  calculation 
of  the  Federal  contribution  for  1932  if  based  on  the 
recommendation.  The  report  suggested  that  the 
application  of  the  plan  to  future  years  would  be  accom- 
plished by  accumulating  data  from  comparable  cities 
each  year  or  at  least  every  two  years. ^ 

"In  our  opinion",  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  stated, 
"no  formula  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  can  be 
devised  against  which  minor  arguments  cannot  be 
brought.  The  only  hope  of  reaching  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  of  the  problem,  then,  is  to  adopt  a  formula 
or  plan  which  gives  due  consideration  to  all  the  factors 

»  70th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  506,  p.  5. 

"  7lst  Con?.,  3d  sess..  House  Committee  Print,  Fiscal Relatiom  betroeen  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  letter  of  transmittal,  p.  v. 
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of  importance  so  that  the  result  will  not  be  unfair  to 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia"" 

At  some  points  the  second  report  repeated,  at  other 
points  it  amplified  the  report  of  1929.  Difficulties  in 
comparing  the  burden  of  real  property  taxes  in  different 
cities  on  the  basis  of  tax  rates  alone  or  with  adjusted 
assessed  valuations  were  discussed  and  the  method 
was  declared  unsatisfactory.  A  method  employed  in 
the  earlier  report  was  again  adopted — that  is,  adjusted 
tax  rates  for  other  cities  were  computed  on  the  assumjj- 
tion  that  the  correct  full  assessed  value  in  those  cities 
would  be  the  same  per  capita,  on  the  average,  as  in 
Washington.  The  earlier  adjustment  for  Federal 
properties  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  repeated . 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  earlier  report  were  pre- 
sented with  revised  figiires,  including  new  per-capita 
statistics  based  on  adjusted  population  estimates  for 
1928.  State  and  county  transactions  were  included  on 
a  per-capita  basis,  along  with  transactions  of  the  city 
governments  themselves.  The  first  six  in  the  series  of 
thirteen  tables  may  be  summarized  ^^  as  follows  (the 
paragraph  numbers  corresponding  to  table  numbers  in 
the  report) : 

(1)  Based  on  population  estimates  of  1928,  Washington  "  had 
a  population  of  only  127  persons  to  one  acre  of  park,  compared 
with  an  average  of  244  persons  in  the  14  cities  for  which  com- 
parative data  were  gathered. 

(2)  The  total  tax  levy  per  capita  in  Washington  in  1928  was 
$49.02  omitting  the  hypothetical  Federal  tax  and  $64.69  includ- 
ing it,  compared  with  a  per-capita  average  of  $57.65  in  the  14 
other  cities.  Omitting  five  cities  in  which  there  were  personal 
income  taxes,  the  average  for  other  cities  was  $60.16. 

(3)  The  per-capita  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Wash- 
ington in  1928  was  $2,35.3.88  if  Federal  holdings  were  excluded 
and  $3,029.15  if  Federal  holdings  of  $320,751,015  were  included. 
If  the  14  other  cities  had  had  an  average  assessment  per  capita 
of  $2,353.88,  their  actual  levies  upon  real  estate  would  have 
been  supplied  by  an  average  rate  of  $20.67  on  $1,000,  compared 
with  the  $17  rate  of  Washington.  If  the  14  other  cities  had  had 
an  average  assessment  per  capita  of  $3,029.15,  their  actual 
levies  would  have  been  supplied  by  an  average  rate  of  $16.06, 
compared  with  the  $17  rate  of  Washington. 

(4)  The  per-capita  assessed  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
Washington  in  1928  was  $1,206.45  if  Federal  holdings  were 
excluded  and  $1,646.96  if  Federal  holdings  of  $180,742,960  were 
included.  If  the  14  other  cities  had  had  an  average  assessment 
per  capita  of  $1,266.45,  their  actual  levies  upon  personalty 
would  have  been  supplied  by  an  average  rate  of  $7.12  on  $1,000, 
compared  with  an  average  rate  of  $7.11  in  Washington.  If  the 
14  other  cities  had  had  an  average  assessment  per  capita  of 
$1,646.96,  their  actual  levies  would  have  been  supplied  by  an 
average  rate  of  $5.47,  compared  with  an  average  rate  of  $8.01  in 
Washington.  Excluding  the  five  cities  where  there  were  income 
taxes,  the  average  rate  necessary  to  supply  actual  levies  would 
have  been  $9.10  (compared  with  the  $7.11  rate  in  Washington) 
on  an  assessment  of  $1,266.45  per  capita,  and  $6.99  (compared 
with  $8.01)  upon  an   assessment  of  $1,646.96  per  capita. 

(5)  The  ratio  of  all  classes  of  exempt  real  property  to  taxable 
real  property  in  1928  was  54.09  percent  in.  Washington,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  17.35  percent  for  13  other  cities  for 
which  exempt  property  valuations  were  reported.  If  United 
States  property  were  treated  as  taxable,  the  Washington  per- 
centage would  be  19.74.  (It  should  be  noticed  that  the  base  of 
100  percent  in  each  case  represents  taxable  real  estate,  not  all 
real  estate.) 


•1  Ibid. 

"  More  detailed  presentation  would  renoire  ejten'slve  reproduction  of  tnblM.  For 
purposes  of  this  summary.  fiKurt>3  for  the  District  will  be  compared  with  avoragos 
reported  by  the  Bureau,  rather  than  with  other  cities  individually. 

u  The  name  "Washington"  is  used  as  synonymous  with  "District  of  Columbia." 


(6)  Average  receipts  in  1928  from  all  taxes,  citv  and  State, 
in  14  selected  cities  were  S70.33  per  capita.  In  Washington  the 
per  capita  recicipts  were  S57.49  if  computed  from  taxes  actually 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  and  -$73. 15  if  computed  from  taxes  actually 
paid  plus  the  hypothetical  tax  on  Federal  Government  properties. 
Total  net  revenue  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $76.58  per  capita 
in  Washington,  compared  with  S70.49  for  the  other  cities.  Total 
net  governmental  cost  payments  were  S71.44  in  Washington  and 
$75.66  for  the  other  cities. 

Other  tables  exhibited  details  of  governmental  cost 
payments,  revenue  receipts,  assessments,  and  taxes  in 
the  District  and  in  the  comparable  cities. 

The  hypothetical  tax  Uabihty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1932  was  computed  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  1928.  In  addition  the  Bureau  made  an 
estimate  of  the  Uabihty  of  the  Federal  Government 
"on  account  of  the  loss  of  revenue  and  on  account  of 
extraordinary  park  e.xpenditures  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  Washington  is  the  National  Capital." 

In  order  to  determine  the  hypothetical  tax  liability, 
the  estimated  value  of  real  estate  used  for  Federal 
governmental  purposes  in  1928  was  carried  forward  to 
1931-32  by  deducting  improvements  removed  and 
adding  properties  or  improvements  acquired  or  con- 
structed. This  gave  an  adjusted  real-estate  valuation 
of  $404,561,886.  Tangible  personal  property  was 
estimated,  as  for  1928,  at  $90,371,480,  and  intangible 
personal  property  was  assumed  to  be  equal  in  amount. 
At  a  rate  of  $17  on  $1,000  of  real  estate  and  tangibles 
and  $5  on  $1,000  of  intangibles,  the  hypothetical  tax 
was  calculated  to  be  $8,805,722.  This  covered  "the  tax 
liability  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a  municipal 
ta.xpayer  of  Washington  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
costs  of  government  of  the  municipality."  " 

Apart  from  the  Federal  Government's  real  property 
to  which  the  hypothetical  tax  was  applied,  Washington 
was  reported  to  have  had  in  1928  $283,991,600  of  ta.x- 
exempt  real  estate  which  the  Bureau  denominated  "or- 
dinary real  property  exemptions."  This  comprised 
park  properties  owned  by  the  United  States  and  the 
District,  property  used  by  the  District  and  owned 
either  by  it  or  by  the  United  States,  educational  and 
scientific  institutions,  religious  properties,  cemeteries, 
hospitals  and  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  embassies  and  legations.  The  estimated  value  of 
such  property  in  1928  was  19.74  percent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  property  plus  the  estimated  value  of 
the  United  States  propert}^  which  the  Bureau  consid- 
ered taxable.  This  was  2.39  percent  higher  than  the 
average  for  13  cities  for  which  data  were  available.** 
On  this  basis  the  "excess  ordinary  real  propcrtv  exemp- 
tions" in  Washington  in^  1928  were  calculated  at 
$34,388,375,  by  multiplying  the  value  of  taxable  real 
property  (including  Federal)  by  2.39  percent.  Changes 
since  1928  were  eetimated  to  have  raised  the  Washing- 
ton percentage  to  20.11.  The  percentage  for  other 
cities  was  assumed  to  have  remained  uncliangcd  at 
17.35,  so  that  Wasliington  was  calculated  to  have 
excess  real  property  exemptions  in  1032  equalling  2.76 
percent  of  the  taxable  real  property  assessment  of 
$1,648,724,494  (including  Fodernl  pioj)erty  troated  as 
taxable).     Computations  from  this  gave  excess  ordi- 

•«  71sl  Cong..  3d  fosii ,  Ilouiio  Commlltoe  Print.  F\tnl  RtMiont  Mirtrn  W«  Omtru- 
meni  oflht  Unittd  Stattt  and  Ihi  Dltlrlet  of  Columbia,  pp.  8.  fl. 
"  Soo  ubovo,  tho  summary  of  tuble  &  at  the  l»urt>.ui'>  ri>i>orl. 
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nary  real  property  exemptions  of  $45,504,796  in  1932, 
representing  a  loss  of  tax  revenue,  at  $17.  on  $1,000, 
amounting  to  $773,581.  Another  method  of  estimating 
gave  practically  the  same  result.  In  this  approach  the 
exempt  property  in  Washington  was  divided  between 
properties  which  would  probably  be  exempt  even  if 
Washington  were  not  the  capital  and  those  in  which 
Washington  "undoubtedly  has  an  excess  over  the  aver- 
age of  other  cities."  The  second  group  comprised 
parks,  religious  properties,  and  embassies  and  legations. 
The  Bureau  assumed  that  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  these  properties  represented  excessive 
exemptions,  since  the  Federal  realty  hypothetically 
taxable  equalled  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  all  taxable  realty  (including  the  Federal).  On  this 
basis  excess  ordinary  real  property  exemptions  were 
estimated  at  $44,197,724.«« 

The  cost  of  "excess  park  maintenance"  in  Washing- 
ton was  estimated  from  the  statistics  of  govenmcntal 
cost  payments  for  park  purposes.  In  Washington  in 
1928  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  park  maintenance 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  14  other  cities  by  93.3 
cents.  With  the  District  population  estimated  at 
500,000,  this  represented  an  excess  cost  of  $466,500. 
The  "excess  cost  of  park  acquisition"  could  not  be 
calculated  by  the  same  method  because  of  year-to-year 
fluctuations  in  capital  outlays.  In  1928-,  however,  the 
park  land  of  Washington  was  9  percent  of  its  total 
area,  compared  with  an  average  of  6  percent  for  the 
other  14  cities.  The  Bureau  proposed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  1932  appropriation  for  park  acquisitions  be 
charged  to  the  District  as  representing  the  normal 
outlay  and  one-third  be  included  in  arriving  at  the 
total  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One-third  of  the  appropriation  for  1931  was 
$77,588." 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  hypothetical  Federal 
tax  Uability  of  $8,865,722;  liability  for  $773,581  of 
revenue  lost  because  Washington  has  "excess  ordinary 
real  property  exemptions";  $466,500  for  the  "cost  of 
excess  park  maintenance";  and  $77,588  representing 
"cost  of  excess  park  development",  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government 
contribute  a  total  of  $10,183,391  toward  support  of  the 
District  government  in  the  fiscal  year  1932.^* 

Mapes  Committee  Report 

The  second  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was 
transmitted  to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  which 
was  engaged  in  1930-31  in  investigating  anew  the 
question  of  fiscal  relations.  Created  by  resolution, 
the  committee  was  charged  with  investigating 

the  various  elements,  factors,  and  conditions  which  may  De 
deemed  pertinent  and  essential  to  the  accumulation  of 
data  and  information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  fiscal 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 


and  with  recommending  to  the  House  what  amount  the 
United  States  should  contribute  annually  "toward  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  municipality."  ^' 
The  committee  was  further  authorized  to  investigate 
the  sources  of  District  revenues  and  to  recommend 
new  taxes  or  other  sources  or  changes  in  existing  forms 
of  taxation. 

The  committee  conducted  hearings  during  December 
1930  and  engaged  a  specialist  ^°  to  assemble  compara- 
tive tax  data.  In  the  report,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mapes,  December  15,  1931,  considerable  space  was 
given  to  discussion  of  methods  of  comparing  tax  bur- 
dens in  different  cities.  The  problem  of  fiscal  relation- 
ships was  considered  from  a  number  of  angles  in  both 
the  main  report  and  a  statement  of  additional  views  by 
Mr.  Frear.®^ 

Respecting  the  form  of  Federal  allotments,  the  report 
carried  the  following  statement: 

The  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  all 
arguments  used  for  and  against  the  lump-sum  plan  and 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  preferable  one.*^ 

Quoting  the  Morrill  report,  the  committee  declared 
that  the  question,  how  much  the  Federal  Government 
should  allot  to  the  District,  is  not  "susceptible  of  exact 
determination";  nevertheless  Congress  is  obliged  to  pass 
upon  the  question  every  year  and  must,  in  doing  so,  be 
fair  to  both  the  people  of  the  District  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  who  live  outside  the  District.  The  issue 
was  stated  as  follows: 

There  is  no  serious  dispute  about  the  principle  to  be 
followed  in  working  out  an  answer  to  the  problem.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  its  application. 

The  witness[es]  appearing  before  the  committee  from  the 
District  very  generally,  if  not  without  exception,  agreed 
that  the  people  of  the  District  should  pay  in  taxes  about  the 
same  or  bear  about  the  same  tax  burden  as  people  of  other 
municipalities  throughout  the  United  States  of  like  size  and 
advantages,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  tenacious  in 
their  contention  tliat  they  are  already  doing  that.     .     .^ 

The  Mapes  report  quoted,  with  approval,  conclusions 
of  the  Morrill  and  Chilton  reports  presenting  this 
formula  of  equality  in  comparable  tax  burdens.  The 
report  continued: 

The  committee  has  no  doubt  that  everyone  in  the  United 
States  desires  the  National  Capital  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  capitals  in  the  world,  and  that  it  forever 
be  maintained  as  such,  and  that  Congress  shall,  if  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  assist  financially  in  maintaining  it  at  a 
standard  that  shall  be  excelled  by  no  other  capital.  The 
amount  of  this  financial  assistance  should  be  measured 
largely  by  the  amount  necessary  to  conduct  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  the  District  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  taxation  of  private  property,  license  fees,  etc. 
The  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  private  property  to  reasonably 
approach  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  other  22  cities 
of  the  comparative.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the  District  govern- 
ment should  be  based  largely  on  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  properties  levied  on  the 


"  71st  CoriK.,  3d  sess.,  House  Comraittee  Print,  Fiscal  Relations  between  the  Gosern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  pp.  6,  7. 

»'  Ibid.,  pp.  7-9. 

•»  Ibid.,  p.  9.  The  total  was  subject  to  adjustment  based  on  the  difference  between 
one-third  of  the  actual  appropriation  for  parl^  development  and  tlie  amount  of  $77,583 
used  in  the  estimate. 


«»  71st  Cong.,  n.  Res.  No.  2*^5. 

">  Mr.  Oeorge  Lord,  of  Detroit. 

«i  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rpt.  No.  1,  Fiscal  Relations  With  the  DistricI  of  Columbia 
(submitted  by  Mr.  Mapes  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Dec.  15,  1931). 

«'  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  rate,  together  with  the 
revenues  derived  from  specific  taxes,  license  fees,  fines,  etc., 
and  the  total  amount  of  money  that  the  District  needs  to 
conduct  the  District  government  in  a  manner  that  shall  be 
a  credit  to  the  District  and  the  Nation. ^^ 

On  the  basis  of  adjusted  tax  rates  upon  property,  the 
committee  conchided  that  "the  tax  rate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  23  cities  with 
which  comparison  has  been  made."  ^^  The  comparison 
was  made  by  adjusting  tax  rates  so  as  to  allow  for 
differences  in  assessment  ratios.  The  assessment  ratios 
used  in  making  the  comparison  were  obtained  from 
assessors,  real  estate  boards,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  individuals  famiUar  with  property  values.  The 
committee  did  not  employ  sales  data,  taldng  the  position 
that  such  data  were  unsafe  because  "most  of  the  sales  of 
real  property  are  made  on  land  contracts  *  *  *  on 
the  installment  plan  *  *  *  at  a  substantial  amount 
in  excess  of  actual  value."  ^^  The  tax  rates  compared  ia- 
cluded,  for  cities  outside  the  District,  property  taxes 
levied  by  all  levels  of  government — State,  county, 
school,  and  city — on  the  ground  that  "the  true  index  to 
tax  burdens  is  the  actual  tax  levied  and  paid  into  the 
public  treasury  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  property  in 
the  various  cities  having  relatively  the  same  actual 
value";  and  that  all  functions  performed  elsewhere  by 
the  State,  county,  and  local  governments  are  performed 
in  the  District  by  the  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments.®^ The  committee  overruled  contentions  that 
levies  for  interest  on  bonded  debt  be  ehminated  in  deter- 
mining the  tax  burden  in  other  cities.  Such  contentions 
were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  District  has  no  bonded 
debt.     The  committee  remarked  that  the  District — 

is  in  a  favored  position  in  this  respect,  made  possible  to  a 
large  extent  at  least  because  of  the  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived by  it  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  ...  If  the  cost  of 
permanent  public  improvements  in  other  cities  had  been 
included  annually  in  their  budgets,  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
those  cities  would  have  been  much  higher,  and  therefore 
the  comparison  with  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  show  a  correspondingly  wider  difference 
than  is  now  shown. '^ 

The  committee  did  not  consider  itself  called  upon  to 
recommend  a  rate  of  property  taxation.  "The  rate", 
the  report  stated,  "will  depend  upon  the  budget,  the 
cost  of  the  District  government.  It  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  District  to  determine  the  rate."  *® 

With  respect  to  other  revenues,  however,  the  com- 
mittee made  specific  recommendations.  Jt  introduced 
bills  providing  for  an  income  tax,  an  inheritance  tax,  an 
increase  of  the  gasoline  tax  from  2  to  4  cents  a  gallon, 
and  a  motor-vehicle  weight  tax.  "The  people  in  the 
States  pay  these  taxes",  the  report  said.  "If  the 
people  of  the  District  are  to  pay  taxes  that  are  com- 
parable with  those  paid  by  people  in  the  States,  they 
should  pay  them.  .  .  .  The  rates  suggested  in  the  bills 
reported  by  the  committee  are  somewhat  under  tho 
average  of  the  States.  If  they  are  not  imposed  in  the 
District,  the  District  is  bound  to  be  a  haven  for  tax 
dodgers,  for  those  who  want  to  escape  the  payment  of 


such  taxes."  ™  Changes  were  recommended  in  the 
laws  for  taxation  of  pubUc  utilities  and  steam-railroad 
properties. 

With  these  recommendations  indicating  its  position 
relative  to  local 'revenues  of  the  District  government, 
the  committee  stated  its  conclusions  upon  the  Federal 
allotment  as  follows: 

The  committee  feels  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  expenses  of  the  District,  the  Capital  City 
of  the  Nation;  that  to  do  so  is  perhaps  wise  public  polio}' 
and  in  accordance  with  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country, 
but,  with  the  constantly  increasing  values  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  District,  it  becomes  progressively 
more  easy  for  the  District  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
District  government  as  the  years  go  by,  without  undue 
burden  or  any  increase  in  the  general  property  tax.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  District  should  in  all  conscience 
meet  the  total  normal  budget  of  the  District  government." 

A  specific  recommendation  for  the  District  appropri- 
ation act  for  the  fiscal  year  193.3  was  presented.  The 
committee  anticipated  that  if  its  bills  were  enacted  into 
law,  approximatel.Y  $4,000,000  would  be  added  to  the 
revenues  of  the  District  without  any  increase  of  the 
general  property  tax  and  without  any  increase  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  general  property.  The  Federal 
allotment  for  1933,  it  was  suggested,  could  be  reduced 
by  $4,000,000  below  the  1932""allotmcnt  of  S9,.500,000 
without  interfering  with  a  balanced  budget.  However, 
the  committee  was  inclined  to  recommend  a  less 
drastic  reduction  and  therefore  suggested  an  annual 
Federal  contribution  of  "a  sum.  of  not  to  exceed 
$6,500,000."  The  District  budget  would  be  thrown 
out  of  balance  if  the  new  taxes  were  not  enacted,  but 
the  committee  felt  that  the  recommendations  were  "so 
eminently  just  and  fair  that  they  should  be  enacted 
into  law  and  that  if  thcj'  are  not  .  .  .  the  general 
property  tax  should  be  increased  to  more  nearly 
approach  that  of  the  average  of  comparable  cities."  "- 

In  expressing  additional  viev.s,  Mr.  Frear  agreed 
with  the  main  report  in  its  factual  findings  but  argued 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  these  findings  with 
"the  conclusion  that  Congress  should  make  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $6,500,000  or  any  other  amount  for  the 
District  support,  subject  to  any  temporary  needed  aid 
until  the  District  can  have  time  to  put  its  own  tax 
machinery  in  order." "^  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
District  should  be  rcquiicd  to  increase  its  revenues 
$14,000,000  by  ta.xing  its  real  and  personal  and  other 
projicrtics  the  same  as  the  22  conipurablo  cities."* 
"When  its  fair  share  of  tax  burden  is  borne  by  the 
District",  Mr.  Frear  declareil.  "it  will  be  the  duty  and 
certainly  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  contribut^^  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  tho  Capital  City  a  beautiful, 
healthful,  and  great  city,  second  to  none  in  ili.'  uml.I  "•' 

Treasury  Department  Report,  1935 

Comparative  tax  burdens  in  tho  District  of  Columbia 
and  14  other  American  cities  of  300,000  to  825,000  popu- 


«<  Ibid.,  pp.  27-28. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  29 
«  Ibid. 
"Ibid.,  P.L31. 


I  »Ibld..  p.  29. 
I  'I  Ihid  .p.  31. 
,    :i|bid  ,  pp  31.32. 

'«  Ibid,,  pp.  3,1,  31. 

'« Ibid.,  p.  39. 

'Ubld.,  p.  31. 
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lation,"  were  the  subject  of  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District,  ApiU 
13,  1935."  The  Treasury  report  distinguished  two 
problems: 

1.  In  point  of  fact,  are  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bearing  a  heavier  total  burden  of  taxation  than 
the  residents  of  other  cities  of  roughly  comparable  size  and 
character? 

2.  In  view  of  the  special  character  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  its  relationships  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, what  considerations  should  govern  the  determination 
of  a  continuing  basis  for  Federal  contributions?  '* 

Only  the  first  problem  was  treated.  Moreover,  the 
Treasury  emphasized  that  it  had  made  no  extended 
investigation  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  services 
rendered  residents  of  the  District  compared  with  those 
rendered  in  other  cities,  since  such  an  investigation 
would  require  considerable  time  and  funds.  The 
Department  recommended  a  more  extensive  investi- 
gation, to  be  conducted  by  experts  within  and  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  supply  (1)  data 
respecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  ren- 
dered and  (2)  data  necessary  for  the  choice  of  con- 
tinuing criteria  for  the  division  of  District  governmental 
costs  between  Federal  and  District  revenues.  This  was 
the  only  positive  recommendation,  but  the  report 
expressed  as  a  conclusion  the  view  that  controversy 
could  be  minimized  if  Federal  allotments  were  regu- 
larly determined  on  the  basis  of  announced  principles 
and  that  satisfactory  criteria  could  be  established  by  a 
careful  investigation  into  all  the  relevant  facts.^' 

For  the  comparison  of  tax  burdens  in  different  cities, 
the  Treasury  Department  adopted  the  general  property 
tax  rate  as  offering  "a  preliminary  crude  measure." 
Recognizing,  like  the  Mapes  committee,  that  difl'erences 
in  law  and  in  assessing  practice  make  it  necessary  to 
adjust  actual  tax  rates  to  conformity  with  the  hypo- 
thetical rates  that  would  exist  Lf  all  cities  assessed 
property  uniformly  at  fuU  value,  the  Department 
employed  adjusted  rates  compUed  by  the  Detroit 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  In  this  compila- 
tion assessments  in  the  District  were  reported  as  repre- 
senting full  value. 

The  adjusted  property  tax  rates  upon  each  $1,000 
of  assessed  value  were  reported  for  1934  as  $15.00  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ranging  for  the  other 
14  cities  from  $18.22  to  $40.69.  Omittmg  debt  service 
charges  the  rates  in  other  cities  varied  between  $13.36 
and  $32.09,  with  the  District  rate  still  $15.00  because 
of  the  freedom  of  the  District  government  from  bonded 
debt.  Only  one  city  *°  had  a  lower  adjusted  rate  than 
the  District,  even  with  debt  service  omitted. 

In  adjusted  assessed  values  per  capita,  Washington 
stood  first,  with  full  value  assessments  of  $3,415  per 
capita  compared  with  a  range  from  $3,091  down  to 
$760  among  the  14  other  cities.  The  Department 
recognized  that  the  high  per-capita  property  value  in 
the  District  might  represent  inadequate  correction  of 

'»  Four  cities  in  this  population  group  were  omitted  for  lack  of  adequate  data. 

"  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  97,  Comparative  Tax  Burden  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Other  CUies. 

"  Ibid.,  PD.  1,  2. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  2.  9. 

•'  AmonK  13,  instead  of  14,  cities  outside  the  District.  One  city  was  omitted  from 
this  particular  comparison  for  lack  of  debt  service  data.  Its  adjusted  tax  rate«ith 
debt  service  included  was  83  percent  above  that  of  the  District. 


assessments  of  other  cities,  but  pointed  out  certain 
conditions  suggesting  that  relatively  high  per-capita 
property  values  might  be  expected  in  the  District; 
namely,  the  high  number  of  income  tax  returns  per 
capita,  the  high  number  of  automobile  registrations 
per  capita  and  the  increase  in  rejastrations  from  1930 
to  1933,  when  other  cities  experienced  a  decline,  and 
the  smaller  decline  of  retail  sales  in  the  District  between 
1929  and  1933. 

In  per-capita  cost  of  government  exclusive  of  debt 
service,  in  the  fiscal  year  1933,  Washington  was  eighth 
among  the  15  cities  if  all  expenditures  were  considered, 
including  the  Federal  appropriation,  and  tliirteenth  if 
only  the  expenditures  financed  locally  were  considered.*' 
When  payments  for  capital  outlays  and  public  service 
enterprises  were  eliminated,  Washington  stood  seventh 
if  per-capita  expenditures  from  Federal  and  local  funds 
were  considered  and  eleventh  if  only  the  expenditures 
from  local  revenues  were  considered.  The  report 
emphasized  that  per-capita  expenditures,  like  adjusted 
tax  rates,  afford  but  a  crude  and  preliminary  measure. 
One  city  might  provide  more  ample  services  of  a  given 
kind  than  another  city  or  might  provide  important 
services  not  offered  by  another  and  therefore  might 
have  a  higher  total  per-capita  cost  of  government 
without  adding  commensurately  to  the  real  aggregate 
burden.  Higher  taxes  for  more  ample  fire  protection, 
for  example,  might  be  offset  by  lower  insurance  rates. 
Moreover,  the  comparability  of  summary  figures  is 
impaired  by  differences  in  governmental  structure — 
the  combination  of  State  andjocal  units  in  other  cities, 
and  the  lack  of  clear  demarcation  between  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments  in  performing  services  for 
the  District. 

Still  another  approach  to  comparison  of  burdens  was 
employed  by  the  Treasury.  This  took  the  form  of  esti- 
mates of  aggregate  taxes  of  all  lands  payable  in  the 
District  and  in  the  other  cities  by  several  hypothetical 
taxpayers  in  specified  circumstances.  Thus  it  was 
estimated  that  a  salaried  individual  owning  and  occupy- 
ing a  $5,000  house  and  fulfilling  certain  other  specifi- 
cations would  pay  taxes  of  $93  in  the  District,  compared 
with  an  average  of  $175  in  the  other  14  cities.  Like- 
wise it  was  estimated  that  the  owner  of  a  business  block 
worth  $100,000  would  pay  $1,520  in  the  District  in 
circumstances  in  which  his  taxes  would  average  $2,912 
in  the  other  cities;  that  a  corporate  business  with 
assets  of  $100,000  would  pay  $1,256  in  the  District  in 
circumstances  in  which  its  taxes  in  the  other  cities 
would  average  $2,329;  and  that  a  corporation  owning 
a  $1,000,000  apartment  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
$15,000  in  the  District  compared  with  an  average  of 
$28,110  in  the  other  cities. 

From  its  review  of  these  estimates  and  findings  the 
Treasury  Department  concluded  that  "the  evidence 
indicates  that  Washington  taxpayers  bear  a  smaller 
total  burden  of  taxation  than  the  residents  of  other 
cities  of  roughly  comparable  size  and  character."*^ 

The  report  recognized  contentions  that  the  special 
status  of  tlie  District  makes  tax  comparisons  unsatis- 
factory measures  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  tax  bur- 

>i  In  this  comparison.  State  and  local  governmental  expenditures  were  considered 
for  cities  outside  the  District. 
s>  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  97,  p.  7. 
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den,  even  if  supplemented  by  analysis  of  services  ren- 
dered. Two  opposing  points  of  view  were  defined. 
One  view  is  that  the  special  status  of  the  District  as 
Capital  concentrates  the  burden  of  District  expenses 
unduly  upon  private  property  owners  and  also  imposes 
large  local  expenditures  not  undertaken  on  the  same 
scale  by  ordinary  cities  of  comparable  size  and  that, 
therefore,  the  United  States  should  (a)  pay  for  all  out- 
lays by  the  District  by  reason  of  its  special  status,  and 
(b)  contribute  a  further  amount  equal  to  the  property 
tax  that  would  be  payable  if  United  States  properties 
were  not  exempted.  The  other  view  is  that  the  Dis- 
trict is  an  area  ceded  to  the  National  Government  for 


its  Capital  and  that,  therefore,  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  abstract  moral  and  legal  rights  of  the  District  against 
the  Federal  Government  but  is  solelj  a  problem  of  de- 
termining a  continuing  basis  for  eqmtable  treatment  of 
the  residents. 

In  practice,  the  report  stated.  Congress  has  appar- 
ently adopted  the  second  approach.  But  controversy 
has  increased,  particularly  as  the  Federal  allotment 
has  decUned.  The  controversy  can  be  minimized,  the 
Department  suggested,  by  formulating  and  armounc- 
ing  principles  which  shall  serve  as  guides  for  the 
regular  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
allotment. 


APPENDIX  B 
DEPARTMENTS    AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  GOVERNMENT 


The  following  list,  thougli  not  entirely  complete, 
shows  the  departments  and  major  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict government,  grouped  in  general  according  to  func- 
tions. The  list  has  been  abstracted  from  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Economy  Committee  of  1934,  1935  and 
from  the  District  budget.  The  name  of  each  organiza- 
tion is  followed  by  the  description  of  its  activities. 

General  Government 

1.  BOAED    OF    COMMISSIONEBS 

(Board  consists  of  two  residents  of  the  District  and  an  officer 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  known  as  Engineer  Com- 
missioner.) 

Has  general  administrative  charge  of  District  activities. 

Exercises  certain  ordinance-making  powers. 

Issues  administrative  orders. 

Assigns  duties  to  District  departments,  where  not  otherwise 
specified  by  law. 

Appoints  and  removes  regular  employees  of  the  District. 
(Exceptions:  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Public  Library,  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Board  of 
Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole,  etc.) 

Office  of  Secretary: 

Keeps  minutes  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Attends  to  correspondence  and  other  clerical  details. 
Attends  to  advertising  of  public  notices,  etc. 
Acts  as  contact  officer  between  Board  and  the  United 

States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Has  custody  of  documents  of  Board. 
(The  secretary  is  a  member  of  the  District  Personnel 

Board  and  the  Economy  Committee.) 

2.  Auditor's  Office 

Prepares  annual  budget  estimates. 

Maintains  auditing  control  over  tax  collector's  office. 

Audits  distribution  of  daily  revenue  collections. 

Audits  accounts  of  other  revenue-producing  offices. 

Prepares  all  department  pay  rolls  and  pay  checks  (except 
school  and  labor  pay  rolls). 

Audits  pay  rolls  and  other  claims. 

Keeps  appropriation  and  general  accounts. 

Keeps  personnel  records. 

(The  Auditor  is  Chairman  of  the  District  Personnel  Board 
and  of  the  Economy  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Work  Planning  and  job  Assignment  Committee.) 

3.  Assessor's  Office 

Assesses  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  District. 

Prepares  and  audits  tax  ledgers. 

Prepares  tax  bills. 

Posts  tax  payments  to  tax  ledgers. 

Prepares  data  for  collection  of  gross  earnings  and  gross 

receipts  taxes. 
Spreads  special  assessments  and  special  reimbursable  taxes 

against  individual  properties. 
Issues  licenses. 

Maintains  property  and  license  records. 
Administers  beverage  tax. 
Administers  gasoline  tax. 

Board  of  Equalization  and  Review: 

(Board  consists  of  District  assessor  and  eight  assistant 
assessors) . 
Considers  appeals  on  real  estate  assessments. 
Equalizes  real  estate  assessments. 
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Board  of  Personal  Tax  Appeals  (same  membership  as  the 
foregoing): 

Considers  appeals  on  personal  property  assessments. 
Equalizes  personal  property  assessment. 

4.  Collector's  Office 

Collects  taxes  in  the  office  and  in  the  field. 
Receives  collections  made  by  other  offices. 
Deposits  all  collections  in  United  States  Treasury. 
Collects  dog  taxes  and  issues  dog  licenses. 

5.  Disbursing  Office 

Makes  payments  by  cash  (pay  rolls)  and  by  check  (claims). 
Note. — The  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  Federal 
Government  makes  either  a  pre-audit  or  a  post-audit 
of  all  District  expenditures. 

6.  Purchasing  Division 

Supervises  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  stores, 
and  construction  materials  under  direction  of  District 
commissioners. 

Operates  a  stock  room  and  property  yard. 

(The  purchasing  officer  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Purchasing 
Board) . 

7.  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel 

Furnishes  legal  opinions  to  DistVict  officials  including  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Represents  the  District  in  all  litigation. 

Prosecutes  all  Juvenile  Court  cases  and  minor  police  court 
cases  involving  violation  of  ordinances  and  minor  penal 
statutes. 

Handles  lunacy  and  condemnation  cases. 

(The  corporation  counsel  is  chairman  of  the  coordinating 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  Special  Board  to  Acquire 
Land  for  the  District.  His  assistants  have  numerous 
committee  assignments.) 

8.  Zoning  Commission 

Enforces  zoning  standards  and  regulations. 

9.  Municipal  Architect's  Office 

Construction  Service: 

Advises  District  officials  regarding  size  and  arrangement 
of  District  buildings. 

Prepares  structural  and  mechanical  drawings,  archi- 
tectural sketches,  specifications,  and  estimates  of 
District  buildings,  and  buildings  and  bridges  in  the 
National  Zoological  Park. 

Inspects  and  passes  upon  completed  work. 
District  Repair  Shop: 

Makes  repairs  and  maintains  grounds  of  District  build- 
ings, including  schools. 

Maintains  District  storeroom. 

10.  Superintendent  of  District  Building 

Maintains  and  cares  for  District  Building,  Ford  Building, 

and  Police  Building. 
Operates  blueprinting  section,  print  shop,  and  mail  rooms. 

11.  Special  Board  to  Acquire  Land  for  the  District 

Considers  proposals  and  prices  for  purchases  of  real  estate 
(created  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  composed  of 
various  District  officials). 
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COURTS 

12.  Municipal  Court 

Has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  practically  all  civil  cases,  with 
common  law  juries,  where  not  more  than  $1,000  is  involved. 

13.  Juvenile  Court 

Has  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed 

by  persons  under  17  years  of  age. 
Assumes  guardianship  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 
Conducts  juvenile  and  adult  probation  work. 

14.  Police  Court  (also  traffic  court) 

Has  original  jurisdiction,  concurrently  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  penalty  does 
not  exceed  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Conducts  probation  work. 

15.  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Has  same  jurisdiction  as  District  courts  and  general  juris- 
diction in  law  and  equity  in  cases  arising  under  laws  of  the 
District. 

16.  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  (District  of  Columbia) 
Has  appellate  jurisdiction  only — from  other  courts  in  the 

District,  the  District  Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Appeals 
of  the  Patent  Office,  the  Post  Office  Department,  etc. 

Protection  to  Persons  and  Property 

17.  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Renders  police  patrol  and  traffic  services. 
Conducts  detective  and  special  investigations. 
Holds  lost  and  stolen  property. 

Operates  radio  communication  between  headquarters  and 

patrol  cars. 
Enforces  traffic  regulations. 

Investigates  public  vehicles  for  hire  and  their  drivers. 
Conducts  House  of  Detention  for  girls  and  women. 
Enforces  river  and  harbor  regulations. 
Conducts  police  training  school. 

18.  Department  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic. 

Registers  titles  to  motor  vehicles  and  issues  license  plates. 

Examines  and  licenses  operators. 

Manufactures,    installs,    maintains,    and    operates    traflBc 

signals,  etc. 
Regulates  horns,  brakes,  lights,  etc. 
Conducts  trafiBc  surveys. 

19.  Coroner's  Office 

Conducts  inquests  in  cases  of  accidental  Or  unnatural  death. 

20.  Fire  Department 
Extinguishes  fires. 

Makes  fire  prevention  inspections. 

Operates  shop  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  fire  apparatus. 

Conducts  training  classes  for  firemen. 

21.  Building  Inspection  Division 

Approves  plans,  issues  permits,  and  inspects  work  in  con- 
nection with  erection  and  alteration  of  buildings,  includ- 
ing municipal  buildings. 

Administers  zoning  regulations. 

Inspects  ventilators,  elevators,  boilers,  fire  escapes,  etc. 
(The  fire  and  electrical  departments  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  certain  fire  safety  inspections,  but  each  of 
the  three  departments  makes  independent  annual  inspec- 
tions.) 

(The  building  inspector  is  chairman  of  the  Building  Code 
Advisory  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Condem- 
nation of  Unsanitary  Buildings  and  of  the  sign  committee.) 

22.  Electrical  Department 

Determines  location  and  design  of  street  lights. 

Installs  and  maintains  street  signs. 

Installs,  maintains,  and  operates  fire  alarm  and  police  signal 

systems,  and  the  District  telephone  exchange. 
Regulates  the  erection  of  poles  and  installation  of  overhead 

wires  by  utility  companies. 


Superintends  the  installations  of  traffic  lights. 

Records  electric  consumption  of  departments  and  checks 

charges. 
Inspects  electric  wiring  in  buildings. 
(The  electrical  engineer  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Fire 

Council,  Committee  on  Specifications). 

23.  Board  of  Examiners  of  Steam  Engineers 

(Boiler  inspectors  and  two  engineers  appointed  by  District 

Commission.) 
Examines  and  licenses  steam  and  other  operating  engineers. 

24.  Plumbing  Inspection  Division 

Inspects  plumbing  and  refrigerating  plans  and  work,  and 
issues  permits. 

Investigates  plumbing  complaints. 

Makes  periodic  inspections  of  plumbing  s.vstems  of  restau- 
rants and  other  food  centers. 

25.  Plumbing  Board 

(Five  members — not  under  supervision  of  Plumbing  Inspec- 
tion Division.) 
Examines  and  licenses  master  plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

26.  Building  Code  Advisory  Board 

(Building    inspector,    representatives    of    four    professional 
societies,  and  persons  appointed  by  the  Commissioners.) 
Makes  recommendations  on  proposed  building  regulations 
or  amendments  to  the  code. 

27.  Public  Utilities  Commission 

(Commission  consists  of  two  residents  of  the  District  and 

the  engineer  commissioner.) 
Acts  as  a  quasi-judicial  body  in  hearing  cases  and  issuing 

orders  regulating  privately  owned  public  utilities  in  the 

District,  including  busses  and  taxicabs.' 
Investigates  cost  and  character  of  housing  in  rented  premises 

and  adjusts  complaints. 

Office  of  executive  secretary: 

Keeps  minutes  of  Commission. 

Prepares  matters  for  consideration  of  Commission. 

Attends  to  general  correspondence. 

(The  executive  secretary  is  a  member  of  the  Traffic 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Board  for  Revocation  of  Licenses 
and  is  secretary  to  the  Joint  Board.') 

Chief  Clerk's  Section: 

Maintains  case  records  and  general  files. 
Furnishes  stenographic  service  to  department. 
Prepares  annual  and  appropriation  reports. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts: 

Audits  books  of  utilities  and  investigates  their  finances. 

Compiles  utility  accounting  regulations. 

Compiles  dats  regarding  financial  and  operating  condi- 
tion of  utilities. 

Performs  accounting  work  in  connection  with  valuation 
of  public  utilities. 

Office  of  People's  Counsel: 

Represents  the  people  of  the  District  in  utility  matters 

at  Commission  hearings  and  in  judicial  proceedings. 
Investigates  service,  riites,  and  valuations  of  utilities  on 

behalf  of  the  public. 
Investigates  cost  and  character  of  bousing  in  rented 

premises  and  adjusts  coniplaintc. 
(Tne  Corporation  Counsel  is  ex-officio  general  counsel  to 

the  Commission  and  represents  it  in  all  actions  and 

proceedings.) 

Engineering  Bureau: 

Inspects  equipment  and  service  of  transportation,  elec- 
tric, and  gas  utilities. 
Performs  engineering  work  required  in  connection  with 

valuation  of  public  utilities. 
(The  assistant  engineer  is  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the 
Revocation  of  Licenses.) 
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28.  Department  of  Insurance 

Licenses  and  regulates  insurance  companies,  brokers,  agents, 

and  solicitors. 
Supervises  collection  of  taxes  on  insurance  companies. 
Regulates  credit  unions. 
Compiles  statistical  data. 

29.  Board  of  Accountancy 
Examines  and  certifies  accountants. 

30.  Board  of  Examiners  and  Registrars  of  Architects 
Examines  and  registers  architects. 

31.  Board  for  the  Revocation  of  Licenses 
May  revoke  occupational  licenses  for  cause. 

32.  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 

Licenses  and  regulates  the  manufacture,  possession,  sale,  and 
transportation  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

33.  Register  of  Wills  (and  Clerk  of  Probate  Court) 
Maintains  records  of  wills  and  allied  documents  with  indexes 

thereof. 
Acts  as  clerk  of  probate  court. 
Exercises  jurisdiction  over  estates  of  deceased  persons  and 

memoirs. 
Audits  accounts  and  distribution  of  assets  under  wills. 
Operates  photostat  and  recording  service  for  the  office  and 

for  outside  clients. 
Furnishes  certified  copies  of  documents; 

34.  Office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds 

Records  all  deeds  and  documents  filed  for  record  in  the 
District. 

35.  Office  of    Superintendent    of    Weights,     Measures, 

AND  Markets 
Inspects  weights  and  measures,  including  pumps  and  meters. 
Operates  one  fish  wharf  and  market  and  two  general  retail 

markets. 
Operates  farmers'  wholesale  produce  market. 

36.  Militia 

(The  commanding  general  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  is  a  major  general  and 
is  appoint*!  by  the  President.  The  staff  of  the  District 
militia  is  likewise  appointed  by  the  President.) 

37.  District  Employment  Center 

(Operated  by  U.  S.  Employment  Service  directly  with  some 
financial  support  by  District.) 

Public  Health  and  Sanitation 

38.  Health  Department 

Records  vital  statistics  and  issues  transcripts  of  records. 

Makes  sanitary  inspections  regarding  nuisances,  emission 
of  smoke,  8-hour  dav  for  females,  etc. 

Apprehends  and  commits  insane. 

Regulates  communicable  disease  cases. 

Inspects  dairies,  abattoirs  and  other  food  handling  establish- 
ments. 

Conducts  own  laboratories  and  renders  laboratory  service 
to  other  departments. 

Treats  indigent  venereal  disease  patients. 

Treats  indigent  tuberculosis  patients. 

Catches  stray  dogs  and  operates  a  dog  pound. 

Conducts  child  hygiene  centers. 

Carries  on  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and  school 
nursing. 

Conducts  dental  clinics  and  carries  on  dental  program  among 
school  children. 

Makes  sanitary  inspections. 

Conducts  sanitary  work  in  schools. 

39.  Commission  on  Licensure 

(President  of  District  Commissioners,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  United  States  District  Attorney, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Health  Officer.) 


Regulates  (through  examining  boards  appointed  by  it)  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  including  basic  sciences,, 
medicine,  osteopathy,  chiropractic,  naturopathy,  mid-' 
wifery,  and  drugless  healing. 

40.  Nurses'  Examining  Board 
Examines  and  registers  nurses. 

41.  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
Examines  and  registers  dentists. 

42.  Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
Examines  and  registers  veterinarians. 

43.  Board  of  Optometry 
Examines  and  registers  optometrists. 

44.  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Examines  and  registers  pharmacists. 

45.  Department  of  Sanitary  Inspection 
Office  of  Director  of  Sanitary  Engineering: 

Supervises  sewer.  Water,  and  city  refuse  divisions  and 
public  convenience  stations. 

(The  director  of  sanitary  engineering  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Underground  Construction,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Work  Planning  and  Job  Assignments 
and  a  member  of  the  District  Personnel  Board,  Econ- 
omy Committee,  Wage  Board,  Permanent  Project 
and  Engineering  Board,  Committee  on  the  Purchase 
of  Construction  Materials,  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Washington  Regional  Drainage  and  Sewerage 
Committee  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.) 
Sewer  Division: 

Designs,  constructs,  maintains  and  operates  the  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  system,  including  pumping 
stations. 

Issues  underground  construction^permits  and  supervises 
work. 

Coordinates  the  location  of  all  underground  construc- 
tion in  public  property. 

Maintains  shops  and  yards. 

Maintains  division  passenger  automobiles,  trucks, 
marine  railway,  and  floating  equipment. 

Maintains  maps  of  utility  lines,  vaults,  etc. 

Keeps  financial  and  operating  records. 
City  Refuse  Division: 

Collects  and  reduces  garbage. 

Collects  and  incinerates  trash. 

Collects  and  dumps  ashes. 

Collects  and  reduces  dead  animals. 

Supervises  collection  of  night  soil. 

Cleans  streets  and  removes  snow. 

Operates  shops  and  garages. 

Keeps  financial  and  activity  records. 
Public  Convenience  Stations: 

Maintains  public  convenience  stations. 

(The  National  Capital  Parks  operates  additional  public 
convenience  stations  at  different  points  throughout 
the  District.) 

46.  Board  of  Sanitary  Engineers  (three  consulting  engineers) 
Surveys  general  sewerage  needs  and  requirements  of  the 

District  and  prepares  plans  for  future  development  of  the 
system. 

47.  Board  for  Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Buildings 
(Consists  of  the  assistant  to  the  engineer  commissioner  in 

charge  of  buildings,  the  health  officer,  and  the  inspector 
of  buildings.) 
Condemns  and  removes  insanitary  buildings  which  endanger 
health  or  lives. 

48.  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

(Consists  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  director  of  housing  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works.)  Reclaims 
squares  containing  inhabited  alleys. 
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Highways  and  Public  Works 

49.  Highway  Department 

Office  of  Director  of  Highways: 

Supervises  and  directs  all  activities  of  department. 

Issues  miscellaneous  permits. 

Issues  cut  permits. 

(The  director  of  highways  is  chairman  of  the  District 
Wage  Board,  vice  chairman  of  the  Economy  Com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  District  Automobile  Board, 
member  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission, 
the  Commissioners'  Traffic  Coordinating  Committee, 
the  Traffic  Advisory  Council,  Work  Planning  and 
Job  Assignment  Committee,  Construction  Material 
Committee,  Engineer  Department  Project  Board, 
Highway  Research  Board,  and  Regional  Highway 
and  Traffic  Council.) 

Underground  section  of  sanitary  engineer's  office  (carried  on 
rolls  of  Sewer  Division). 
Coordinates  surface  and  subsurface  work. 

Street  Division: 

Designs,  constructs,  and  maintains  highways  (by  con- 
tract or  by  direct  labor). 
Inspects  and  tests  pavement  materials. 
Keeps  highway  accounts  and  records. 
Coordinates  underground  installations  on  highway  work. 

Bridge  Division: 

Designs,  constructs,  and  maintains  bridges. 
Makes  periodic  inspections  of  privately  oviTied  bridges. 
Operates  movable  bridge  spans. 
Designs,  constructs,  and  maintains  wharves. 
(The  engineer  of  the  Bridge  Division  is  a  member  of  the 
Wharf  Committee) . 

Tree  and  Parking  Department: 

Maintains  two  tree  nurseries  for  propagation  of  street 

trees. 
Plants,  inspects,  maintains,  and  removes  street  trees. 

Central  Garage: 

Purchases   all   District   owned   passenger   automobiles 

(except  for  police  and  fire  departments). 
Supplies  transportation  to  District  officials. 
Issues  auto  license  tags  to  all  District  owned  automotive 

equipment. 
Maintains  storeroom  and  shops. 
Keeps  cost  accounts. 

Surveyor's  Office: 

Makes  surveys  for  the  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  for  private  parties  to  mark  property  and 
street  lines. 

Keeps  District  highway  maps  up  to  date. 

Makes  topographic  surveys. 

(The  Surveyor  is  a  member  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  the  Subdivision 
Advisory  Council). 

50.  Office  of  Chief  Cleek — Engineer  Department 
Furnishes  plans   and  information   to   bidders  on    District 

projects. 
Tabulates  bids  and  handles  bid  deposits. 
Prepares   contracts   for   District   construction   and   for   all 

purchases  under  bids  opened  by  purchasing  officer. 
Determines  sufficiency,  and  has  custody,  of  surety  bonds 

protecting  the  District. 
Prepares  partial  and  final  payment  vouchers  on  construction 

contracts. 
Acts  as  personnel  officer  for  all  wage  scale  employees. 
Maintains  personnel,  contract,  bond,  and  special  assessment 

records. 
(The  chief  clerk  is  chairman  of  the  Contract  Board  and  of 
the  Wharf  Committee,  executive  secretary  of  the  Perma- 
nent Project  and  Engineering  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Sign  Committee,  the  Interdepartmental  Board  of  Con- 
tracts and  Adjustments,  and  the  Committee  on  Unused 
Distriot  Real  Property.) 


Public  Welfare 


51.  Board  op  Public  Welfare  (9  members) 

Exercises  general  control  over  correctional  and  protective 
institutions  and  other  activities  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, through  the  director  of  public  welfare: 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare. 

Carries  out  welfare  policies  determined  by  the  board  of 

public  welfare. 
Supervises  all  activities  of  the  department  on  behalf 

of  the  board  of  public  welfare. 

Division  of  Home  Care  for  Dependent  Children:  Administers 
mothers'  pensions  for  home  care  of  dependent  children. 

War  Veterans'  Service  Office:  Advises  war  veterans  regard- 
ing their  rights  under  Federal  legislation. 

Division  of  Emergency  Relief  (also  referred  to  as  Emer- 
gency Relief  Bureau): 

Grants  emergency  relief  loans,  employment  or   direct 

relief. 
Conducts  social  case  work. 

Division  of  Child  Welfare: 

Attends  to  the  guardianship  and  placement  of  delin- 
quent or  dependent  children  in  boarding  homes  or 
with  foster  parents. 

Handles  commitment  to  institutions. 

Conducts  social  service  case  work. 

Furnishes  physical  examinations  and  medical  care  to 
wards. 

Issues  clothing  to  wards. 

Receiving  Home  for  Children:  Cares  for  minors,  pending 
disposition  of  cases. 

Office  of  General  Superintendent  of  Penal  Institutions — 
Jail:  Holds  adult  persons  awaiting  trial  or  other  disposi- 
tion. 

Workhouse  (Occoquan):  Holds  prisoners  serving  misde« 
meanor  sentences  of  less  than  1  year. 

Reformatory  (Occoquan):  Holds  selected  prisoners  serving 
sentences  exceeding  1  year. 

National  Training  School  for  Girls:  Cares  for  and  gives 
training  to  girls  committed  to  school. 

National  Training  School  for  Boys:  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
contracts  with  National  Training  School  for  care  and 
maintenance  of  boys  committed  to  school. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital:  Cares  for  and  givee  treatment  to 
indigent  tuberculous  patients. 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium:  Cares  for  and  gives 
treatment  to  indigent  tuberculous  children. 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital: 

Treats  indigent  sick,  except  tuberculosis  patients. 
Treats  indigent  and  paying  contagious  disease  patients. 
Operates  a"  crematorium. 
Operates  Capital  City  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

District  Training  School:  Trains  and  cares  for  feeble  minded 
boys  and  girls. 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Cliildren:  Trains  and 
cares  for  dependent  and  delinquent  colored  boys. 

Industrial  Home  School  (Wliite):  Trains  and  cares  for  white 
boys  and  girls  who  are  delinquent  or  behavior  problems. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm:  Cares  for  indigent  and  aged 
persons. 

Municipal  Lodging  House  and  Woodyard:  Shelters  homeless 
men. 

52.  Board  of  Indf.tkrmin'ate  Sentence  and  Parole  (three 

residents  of  the  District). 

Conducts  parole  hearings  and  authoriies  release  of  District 
prieoners  on  parole. 

Supervises  persona  on  parole  (through  parole  offiom). 
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Education 

53.  BoAED  OF  Education  (nine  residents  of  the  District) 
Determines  general  school  policies. 
Submits  budget  estimates  to  District  Commissioners. 
Appoints  teachers  and  other  employees  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  superintendent. 
Licenses  local  degree-conferring  Institutions. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education: 

Keeps  journal  of  Board  proceedings. 
Holds  all  Board  records. 
Certifies  all  pay  rolls  and  requisitions. 
Conducts  general  Board  correspondence. 
OfiBce  of  Superintendent: 

Directs  instructional  program. 
Supervises  employees  of  the  department. 
Nominates  all  instructional  staff  employees. 
Divisions  1-9  (white  schools):  Conduct  instruction  work  in 

white  schools  and  the  white  teachers'  college. 
Divisions  10-13  (colored  schools):   Conduct  instruction  work 

in  colored  schools  and  the  colored  teachers'  college. 
Research  and  Measurements  (Divisions  1-9,  white  schools): 
Conduct  educational  research  and  measurements  in  schools 
and  the  teachers'  college  for  white  children. 
Research  and  Measurements  (Divisions  10-13,  colored 
schools):  Conduct  educational  research  and  measure- 
ments in  schools  and  the  teachers'  college  for  colored 
children. 

Business  Office: 

Keeps  accounts  and  audits  transactions. 
Purchases  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment. 
Maintains  buildings  and  grounds. 
Has  charge  of  cabinet  shop  and  maintains  warehouse. 

Board  of  Examiners,  white  (superintendent  of  schools  and 
four  to  six  members  of  white  teaching  or  supervisory 
staff): 

Conducts  examinations  for  applicants  for  teaching  or 

supervisory  positions  in  white  schools. 
Determines  longevity,  placement,  and  amount  of  teach- 
ing service  creditable  under  retirement  act. 

Board  of  Examiners,  colored  (superintendent  of  schools  and 
four  to  six  members  of  colored  teaching  or  supervisory 
staff): 

Conducts  examinations  for  applicants  for  teaching,  or 

supervisory  positions  in  colored  schools. 
Determines  longevity,  placement,  and  amount  of  teach- 
ing service  creditable  under  retirement  act. 


Department  of  School  Attendance  and  Work  Permits: 
Conducts  school  census. 
Enforces  compulsory  attendance. 
Issues  work  and  vacation  permits. 
Statistical  Ofiice: 

Compiles   and   interprets   enrollment   and   attendance 

statistics. 
Maintains  personnel  records. 
Conducts  statistical  research. 
Community  Center  Development:  Conducts  civic,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  recreational  activities  in  school  buildings 
after  school  hours. 
54.  Free  Public  Libraet 

Board   of   Library    Trustees    (nine   members):  Deternaines 

library  policies  and  regulations. 
Office  of  Librarian  (also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Board): 
Supervises  library  facilities  and  personnel. 
Keeps  minutes  of  Library  Board. 
Keeps  library  accounts  and  cash. 

57.  National  Zoological  Park    (under  direction   of  Smith- 

sonian Institution) 
Care  and  maintenance  of  the  Zoo. 

58.  Department  op  Playgrounds 

Constructs,  maintains,  and  operates  recreation  centers, 
playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  etc. 

Public  Service  Enterprises 

59.  Water  Department 

Designs,  constructs,  maintains,  and  operates  the  water  supply 
system,  including  reservoirs,  pumping  stations,  and  fire 
hydrants. 

Operates  shops  and  yards. 

Reads  meters  and  prepares  bills. 

•Keeps  financial,  operating,  and  property  records. 

Issues  water  permits  to  plumbers  and  builders. 

Note.- — The  Federal  Government  operates  the  filtration  plant 
and  the  other  portions. of  the  water  distribution  system  which 
have  to  do  with  delivery  of  water  to  District  reservoirs.  This 
activity  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment. 

60.  Markets 

See  No.  35,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Markets. 
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APPENDIX    C 
STATISTICAL    TABLES 


Table  I. — Summary  of  consolidated  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  all  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Balances  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds:  a 

General  fund -.■. .. 

$8,312,319 

$10, 664, 122 

$10, 860, 475 
13,468 

$10, 574. 846 
150,401 

$11,878,319 
176, 557 

$12, 670. 257 
358.430 
269.950 

$14,957,945 

Gasoline  tax— Road  and  street  fund..   

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

237  526 

Total  general  operating  funds .    ... 

$8,312,319 
309,580 

$10,664,122 
285, 105 

$10. 873, 943 
299,  675 

$10,  725.  247 
211,638 

$12,054,877 
136,803 

$13,304,838 
262,728 

$15,654,990 
188.561 

Water  fund.. ..    .. 

Federal  aid  funds 

Trust  funds . 

362,  221 

506,  050 

549.  939 

57S. 944 

586,379 

631,889 

483.028 

Total  balances  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

$8, 984, 121 

$11,455,278 

$11,723,558 

$11,515,830 

$12,778,060 

$14. 199,  255 

$18. 226. 580 

Add:  Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds— Table  III: ' 

General  fund.. : 

$24,721,233 

$24,533,427 
13,468 

$28,718,085 
787, 656 

$31,685,022 
1, 036. 061 

$34,326,478 

1,261.333 

272. 376 

$36,997,848 
1, 402, 832 

$38,085,644 

Gasoline  tax — Road  and  street  fund 

1. 677. 184 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traflSc  lights 

Total.. 

$24,  721,  233 

$24, 546, 895 

$29, 505,  742 

$32, 721, 083 

$35,850,188 

$38,400,480 

$39. 742, 729 

icss  intertund  transfers ..      . 

Remainder — Net  receipts,  general  operating  funds 

24,  721,  233 
1, 183, 193 

24,  546. 895 
1,  225,  644 

29, 505.  742 
1,  278, 964 

32.721,083 
1, 388, 825 

35, 850. 188 
1, 452. 139 

38. 400, 480 
1,422,690 

39.74Z729 

Water  fund 

1,507,812 

Federal  aid  funds— Table  V .    . 

Trust  funds— Table  VI 

1,912,997 

2, 149,  730 

2, 035. 383 

2, 591, 772 

2. 676, 760 

2.477.626 

"2, 279, 875 

Total 

$27,817,425 
316,991 

$27,  922,  271 
390.  988 

$32. 820. 090 
57,963 

$30,701,681 
435,  494 

$39, 979. 088 
556. 895 

$42. 300. 797 
798.437 

$43,530,418 

Less  interfund  transfers         ...                          .      . 

838.860 

Remainder — Net  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 

$27,  600,  433 
$36, 484.  555 

$27,531,282 
$38, 986. 56] 

$32,762,126 
$44, 485, 685 

$36, 266. 187 
$47, 782, 017 

$39. 422, 192 
$52, 200, 253 

$41,502,360 
$55,701,018 

$42, 703. 55$ 

Total  balances  at  beginning  and  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 

$68,930,133 

Deduct:  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds— Table  IV:' 

General  fund _ 

$22,369,431 

$24,337,074 

$29,  003.  714 
650,724 

$30, 381, 549 
1,009,905 

$33,528,541 

1.069.460 

2.425 

$34, 71.';.  960 

1,401.744 

32.423 

$35,478,051 

1.504.788 

23.205 

Total 

$22, 369, 431 

$24, 337, 074 

$29.  654,  438 

$31,391,454 

$3-1, 000,  427 

$36, 150, 128 

$37,006,046 

Remainder — Net  expenditures — General  operating  funds    . 

22. 369, 431 
1,  207,  668 

24,  337, 074 
1,211,074 

29,  6.'">4. 438 
1,367,001 

31,391,454 
1,463,659 

34. 600. 427 
1,328,214 

38.  ISO.  128 
1.496.857 

37.008,045 

Water  fund .             . ..    

1.  .^27.  414 

Trust  ftmds— Table  VI 

1, 769, 168 

2, 105,  842 

2, 006.  378 

2,584.337 

2,631,250 

2.628.487 

2.181.846 

Total  ..                            .                               

$25,  346,  267 
316,  991 

$27, 653.  991 
390,988 

$33,027,818 
67,963 

$35,439,451 
435,  494 

$38,657,892 
658,895 

$40,273,473 
798,437 

$40,715,336 

838.800 

Remainder- Net  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year. 

$25. 029,  276 

$27,  263, 002 

$32.  969.  854 

$35. 003, 957 

$38,000,997 

$39. 476. 038 

$30,888,476 

Balances  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds: ' 

General  fund ..      

$10,664,122 

$10,860,475 
13,468 

$10,574,846 
150,401 

$11,878,319 
178.557 

$12. 676. 257 
358.430 
289.950 

$14.9.'i7.»45 
3S9.517 
237.  S3S 

$17,546,439 

SSI. 913 

Fund  for  piurchase  and  maintenance  of  traflBc  lights 

314.331 

$10,  664, 122 
285,105 

$10, 873, 943 
299,675 

$10, 726, 247 
211,638 

$12,054,877 
136,803 

$13,304,638 
262.728 

$15.6&4.e0O 
188.  .W 

$18,291,674 

Water  fund         *           "                                                

I6S,9W 

Trust  funds 

606,050 

649, 939 

578, 044 

586,379 

831.889 

483.038 

681,068 

Total  balances  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year                           

$11,455,278 

$11,723,558 

$11,515,830 

$12,778,060 

$14,199,255 

$16,228,680 

$19,041,663 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table,  on  following  page. 
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Table  I. — Summary  of  consolidated  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  dU  funds.  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37~CQn. 

(In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937' 

Balances  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds:  2 

$17, 545, 439 
631,913 
214, 321 

$16, 220, 694 
556,278 
67,233 

$13,303,823 

361, 670 

8,059 

$9,324,127 
767,478 

$8,111,430 
1,228,685 

$9, 706, 758 
1,368,799 

$9, 399, 820 
1,129,987 

$6, 651,  636 

Gasoline  tax — Road  and  street  fund 

1, 215, 902 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Total  general  operating  funds 

$18, 291, 674 
168,930 

$16,844,206 
315, 543 

$13,  673, 554 
575, 029 

$10, 091, 605 
835,564 

$9,340,115 
1,064,946 

$11,075,558 

1,416,154 

1,878,130 

628,611 

$10, 529, 808 

1,410,913 

6, 230, 507 

679, 855 

$7, 867, 437 

1;  384, 148 

3, 460, 971 

Trust  funds 

681,058 

471, 439 

472, 822 

542, 396 

847,902 

741, 595 

Total  balances  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

$19, 041, 663 

$17,631,188 

$14, 721, 406 

$11,469,666 

$11, 252, 964 

$14,998,454 

$18,851,084 

$13, 454, 152 

Add:  Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year: 

General  operating  funds— Table  III: ' 

$39, 333, 466 
1, 762, 397 

$40,056,859 
1, 799, 989 

$39, 592, 159 
2,035,193 

$36, 133, 290 
2, 160, 058 

$33,419,530 
2, 281, 693 

$34,981,183 

2, 199, 466 

24 

$35,  646, 012 
2, 514, 859 

$35, 040. 000 

2, 480, 000 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Total 

$41,095,864 
53,469 

$41,856,848 
68,433 

$41, 627, 353 
8,059 

$38, 283, 348 

$35,701,223 

$37,180,674 
24 

$38,160,871 

$37, 520. 000 

T-e!*!*  iriterfund  t.rflTisfers   ,        , .  „ . 

Remainder— Net  receipts,  general  operating  funds ... 

Water  fund                   .              ...      ._ 

41, 042, 395 
1,673,465 

41,798,415 
1,918,823 

41, 619, 293 
2, 068, 102 

38, 283. 348 

1, 973, 099 

359, 731 

2, 599, 781 

35, 701, 223 
1, 945, 289 
5,823,900 
2,443,777 

37,180,649 
1,  579,  269 

15, 534, 994 
3,668,944 

38, 160, 871 
1, 649, 540 
5,710,153 
2, 146, 101 

37, 520, 000 
1,  675, 000 

6, 600, 000 

Trust  funds — Table  VI 

2, 666, 781 

3, 261, 098 

2,916,389 

2  000,000 

Total            —          

$45,282,641 
850,972 

$46,978,337 
951, 256 

$46, 603, 785 
1, 119, 501 

$43,215,961 
1, 076, 374 

$45,914,191 
1, 104, 162 

$57, 963, 858 
1, 128, 327 

$47, 666, 666 
613, 349 

$47,  795, 000 

Less  interfund  transfers    ... 

1, 425, 000 

Remainder — Net  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 

$44, 431, 669 
$63, 473, 333 

$46, 027, 080 
$63,658,269 

$45, 484, 284 
$60, 205, 690 

$42, 139, 586 
$53, 609, 152 

$44,  810, 028 
$56, 062, 992 

$56,835,530 
$71,833,985 

$47, 153, 316 
$66,004,400 

$46, 370, 000 

Total  balances  at  begiimlng  and  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year. 

$59, 824, 152 

CJeneral  operating  funds — Table  IV: ' 

$40,658,211 

1,738,032 

147,088 

$42, 973, 729 

1, 994, 596 

69, 173 

$43,571,856 

1,629,886 

8,059 

$37, 345, 987 
1, 688, 851 

$31,824,201 
2, 141, 579 

$35, 288, 121 

2,438,278 

24 

$38,394,297 
2, 428, 945 

$40,083,410 

Gasoline  tax,  road  and  street  fund  . 

2,347,880 

Total 

$42, 543, 332 
53,469 

$45,027,600 
58,433 

$45, 209, 302 
8,059 

$39,034,838 

$33,965,780 

$37, 726, 424 
24 

$40, 823, 242 

$42,431,290 

Less  interfund  transfers  . .  . 

Remainder— Net  expenditures— General  oiierating  funds. 
Waterfund , 

42, 489, 863 
1, 426, 852 

44, 969. 067 
1.659,337 

45,  201,  242 
1, 807, 667 

39, 034, 838 

1, 743, 716 

359, 731 

2, 294, 275 

33,965.780 
1, 694, 081 
3, 945,  769 
2, 663,  068 

37, 726, 399 
1,  584,  510 

11, 182,  617 
3,  617, 700 

40, 823, 242 
1, 676, 305 
8,479,689 
2,084,361 

42, 431, 290 
1, 675, 970 

Federal  aid  funds — Table  V  ..    ..              . 

6, 600. 000 

Trust  funds— Table  VI 

2,776,400 

3, 259, 715 

2, 846, 815 

1,800,000 

Total.           

$46,693,116 
850. 972 

$49, 888, 120 
951,  256 

$49, 855, 625 
1,119,601 

$43, 432,  563 
1, 076, 374 

$42, 168,  700 
1, 104, 162 

$54,111,228 
1,128,327 

$53, 063, 598 
613, 349 

$52, 407,  260 

Less  interfund  transfers 

1, 425, 000 

Remainder — Net  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 

$45, 842, 144 

$48, 936, 863 

$48,736,124 

$42, 356, 188 

$41,064,638 

$52, 982, 900 

$52, 550,  248 

$50, 982,  260 

Balances  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 
General  operating  funds:  > 

General  fund 

$16,220,694 

556, 278 

67,233 

$13, 303, 823 

361, 670 

8,059 

$9, 32J,  127 
767,478 

$8,111,430 
1, 228, 685 

$9, 706, 758 
1,368,799 

$9,399,820 
1, 129, 987 

$6,651,535 
1,215,902 

$1, 608, 125 

Gasoline  tax — Road  and  street  fund.. 

1,348,022 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Total  general  operating  funds 

$16,844,206 
315, 543 

$13,673,554 
675,029 

$10,091,605 
835,564 

$9,340,115 
1,064,946 

$11,075,558 

1,416,154 

1, 878, 130 

628,611 

$10, 529, 808 

1,410,913 

6,  230, 507 

679, 855 

$7,867,437 

1,384,148 

3,460,971 

741, 595 

$2,956,147 

1, 383, 178 

3, 560, 971 

Trust  funds 

471, 439 

472,822 

542, 396 

847, 902 

941,  595 

Total  balances  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year     .    .. 

$17, 631, 188 

$14,721,406 

$11, 469, 566 

$11, 252, 964 

■  $14, 998, 454 

$18, 851, 084 

$13, 454, 152 

$8, 841, 892 

'  Appropriations  and  District  auditor's  estimates. 

2  The  general  fund,  gasoline  tax  road  and  street  fund,  and  the  fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights  are  here  combined  as  "general  operating  funds"  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  all  funds,  so  far  as  ascertained,  which  include  receipts  for  taxes  or  expenditures  for  general  operatingi costs. 

SovTces:  (a)  Annual  reports  en  Fivancei  oJ  the  District  of  Columbia  (including  that  for  1936  in  course  of  preparation).    (6)  District  auditor's  digest  of  1937  appropriation 
act.    (c)  District  auditor's  estimates  for  1937. 
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Table  II. — Assessed  property  valuations,  tax  rales,  tax  levies,  and  receipts  against  tax  levies,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-36 

[Amounts  in  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Assessed  valuations: 
Property  tax: 

Real  estate 

Tangible  personal  property 

Intangible  personal  property 

Gross-earnings  or  gross-receipts  tax— banks,  public  utilities,  etc.: 

National  banks 6.00  percent. 

Trust  companies 6.00  percent- 
Gas  light  companies 5.00  percent- 
Georgetown  Barge,  Dock  &  Elevator  Co 5.00  percent- 
Savings  banks 4.00  percent- 

Electric-Iight  companies... .--4.00  percent. 

Telephone  companies—, 4.00  percent. 

Street-railway  companies ..4.00  percent. 

BuUding  and  loan  associations 2.00  percent. 

Bonding  and  title  companies ...1.50  percent. 

Property  tax  rates: 

Real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property ^^... percent. 

Intangible  personal  property .percent. 

Tax  levies: 

Real  estate 

Tangible  personal  property 

Intangible  personal  property 

Banks,  public  utilities,  etc. — On  gross  receipts  or  gross  earnings 


Total  tax  levies. 


Receipts  against  tax  levies: 

Real  estate.. — - 

Tangible  personal  property... 
Intangible  personal  property.. 
Banks,  public  utilities,  etc 


Total  receipts  against  tax  levies - 

Ratio  of  receipts  to  levies percent. 


1923 


$723, 199,  268 
87,  588,  796 
305,  079, 089 

4,  963,  580 
4,  638,  270 
2, 849,  450 
18,  348 
1,  297,  755 

3,  725,  395 

4,  796,  485 
10,  543,  007 

1,  918,  230 
1,  426,  093 


1.30 
.50 


$9,  401,  590 
1, 138,  653 
1, 825,  395 
1,  596,  262 


13,  961,  902 


$9,  473,  811 
2,  779,  603 
1,  723,  443 


13,  976,  857 
100.  09 


1924 


$778,  860,  673 
97,  360,  487 
379, 801,  289 

5,  407,  305 
5,  231, 845 
2,848,825 
20, 156 
1,  466, 820 
3, 854,  295 
5,125,235 
10,  312,  818 
2, 105,  140 
1,  502, 336 


1.20 
.50 


$9,  346,  328 
1, 168,  325 
1, 899,  006 
1,  578,  402 


13,  992,  062 


$9, 128,  765 
2,  690,  618 
1, 808, 174 


13,  627,  558 
97.40 


1925 


.$819,625,572 
99,  977,  366 
410, 106, 188 

5,  000, 374 
5,  310,  763 

3,  074,  746 

15, 846 
1,  480,  591 

4,  494, 831 
5, 409, 127 
9, 895, 582 
2, 286, 355 
1,  646,  631 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


$900,  749, 842 
100,  708,  130 
437,  OSS,  808 

5, 648, 628 
5,  709, 109 
3,  279.  423 
19,353 
1, 659,  284 
8, 133,  060 
6, 098,  792 
10, 952,  706 
2,  481,  088 
1, 852, 872 


1.40 
.50 


$11,  474,  758 

1,  399,  685 

2,  050,  530 
1,  732,  329 


16,  657,  304 


$11,  025,  755 
2,  948,  386 
1, 941,  073 


15,  915,  215 
95.55 


1.70 
.50 


$15, 312,  747 
1,  712,  207 
2, 185,  429 
1,  999,  093 


21,  209,  476 


$14,  352,  605 

1,  396,  920 

2,  057, 343 
1,  992,  082 


19, 


■99,551 
93.36 


$946, 3G7, 442 
104,  623, 370 
472,  590, 885 

6,  434, 103 
6,  OtJ3,  236 
3,  346,  758 
20,571 
1, 949,  283 
6,  282,  362 
6, 652,  794 
11,103,199 
2,7&i,  144 
2,010,086 


1.80 
.50 


$17,  084, 614 
1,883,220 
2, 302. 984 
2,043,929 


23, 324, 748 


$16,  628,  454 

1,  605.  074 

2,  259,  915 
2,031,114 


22,  524, 558 
96.57 


$1,118,033,162 
105, 653, 152 
495, 906, 396 

6,  710,  216 
6,143.270 
3,  453.  107 
17,534 
1, 861,  241 
6,859,802 
7, 347,  783 
10. 990, 159 
2, 890.  435 
1, 951. 322 


1.70 
.50 


$19,  007,  584 
1,  796, 103 
2,479,541 
2,115,679 


$1, 138, 057,  M5 
103.539,380 
524,565,056 

6,  217. 854 
6,  06a  640 
3,794.550 
17,504 
1.862,505 
7.483.796 
7. 915, 870 
la  936, 147 
3.299.842 
1.613,206 


1.70 
.50 


$19,346,984 
1.  700. 109 
2.622.825 
2,146,440 


25,398,908 


25,  876.  419 


$18, 818, 877 
1.  443. 906 
2.378,569 
2,112,779 


24,  751. 132 
97.46 


$19,  382.  483 
1.560,337 
2.  496.  782 
2.141.333 


25,580.937 
98.86 


Assessed  valuations: 
Property  tax: 

Real  estate 

Tangible  personal  property 

Intangible  personal  property 

Gross-earnings  or  gross-receipts  tax — banks,  public  utilities,  etc. 

National  banks 6.00  percent 

Trust  companies 6.00  percent 

Gas  light  companies ..5.00  percent 

Georgetown  Barge,  Dock  &  Elevator  Co 5.00  percent 

Savings  banks ...4.00  percent 

Electric-light  companies 4.00  percent. 

Telephone  companies.. -.. 4.00  percent 

Street-railway  companies ..4.00  percent. 

BuUding  and  loan  associations 2.00  percent 

Bonding  and  title  companies 1.50  percent. 

Property  tax  rates: 

Real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property percent. 

Intangible  personal  property.. - percent 

Tax  levies: 

Real  estate - 

Tangible  personal  property 

Intangible  personal  property 

Banks,  public  utilities,  etc. — On  gross  receipts  or  gross  earnings 

Total  tax  levies 

Receipts  against  tax  levies: 

Real  estate.- -- 

Tangible  personal  property 

Intangible  personal  property 

Banks,  public  utilities,  etc 

Total  receipts  against  tax  levies. _.- 

Ratio  of  receipts  to  levies percent. 


1930 


$1, 182,  463,  345 
107,  206,  520 
545, 188, 143 


1.70 
.50 


$20, 101, 874 

1,  822,  510 

2,  725, 940 
2,  228,  455 


6,878,781 


$19,  735,  846 

1,  780,  977 

2,  619,  671 
2,  226,  504 


20,  363,  000 
98.08 


1931 


.$1,  211,  162,  618 
82,  039,  776 
548,  597,  274 

7,  286.' 201 
5,  824,  709 
4,  236,  357 

16,  690 
1, 922,  267 

8,  478,  904 
8,420,991 

10,  757, 161 
3,  963,  207 
1,  559,  627 


1.70 
.60 


$20, 589,  765 

1,  396,  612 

2,  742,  9S6 
2,  288,  531 


27,  017,  894 


$20,  660.  394 

1,  303,  422 

2,  061,  009 
2,  209,  017 


26, 833,  903 
99.32 


$1,  226,  691, 948 
80,  538,  771 
509,  408,  462 

6, 162,  960 
4,  906, 18G 
4,  936,  670 
15,  640 
1, 814,  669 
8, 808,  578 
8,  809,  185 
10,  335, 187 
4,312,799 
1,  585,  481 


1.70 
.50 


$20,  853, 852 
1, 309,  109 
2,  547,  442 
2,  215, 140 


26,  925,  603 


$20,  238.  000 
1,230,314 
2,  383,  599 
2,  214,  478 


26,  066, 392 
96.81 


1933 


$1;  229, 359,  566 

71, 852, 937 

364,  640,  498 

5,  202, 946 
4, 413,  521 
4,846,115 
11,  790 
1,  522,  935 
9,  059,  005 
9,  355,  385 
8,  791,  744 
4,  080,  712 
1,  957, 151 


1.70 
.50 


$20,899,117 

1,  221,  499 
1,823,202 

2,  094,  084 


■  26, 037, 903 


$19, 819. 809 
1,067,291 
1,  728, 380 
2,030,112 


21,  645,  594 
94.73 


1934 


$1, 168,  252,  220 
62,  769,  721 
410,  431,  538 

2, 858, 323 

3,  943, 394 

4,  732.  054 

1.5,020 
921,  278 
9,  090,  955 
9.013.865 
3.  020.  276 
4,291.407 
1,  525.  510 


1.50 
.50 


$17, 523, 783 

9-11.545 

2,  052.  I,i7 

1,  C50,  280 


22. 167. 766 


$18,157,837 

895,777 

2,033,295 

•  1,639.753 


22,  728.  663 
102.07 


1935 


$1, 132.  827, 649 
64,928,380 
408,705,054 

3.313,?,'i3 

2.862,8)4 

5,  003, 143 

12.136 

649.890 

10.0S4. 119 

9. 329, 884 

7,262.293 

5.010.315 

1,707.925 


1.50 
.50 


$16,992,414 

973.  S95 
2,  Wi.  525 
1.841.406 


21,851,343 


$18,317,035 
951.  683 

^,a^2.80o 

1, 997, 082 


23,  319.  aOl 
106  73 


1936 


$1,131. 798, 384 
68, 13a  060 
42a  953, 453 

3.884.238 

3,021.580 

5,181.990 

12.396 

8ia92e 

la  863.  428 
S.  721.  460 
7.  707. 808 
5.445.651 
2.036.158 


l.SO 
.SO 


$16,976,975 
1.031.801 
2.  104. 767 
1.939,115 


22,0i^«SB 


$18.  07.S.  Z» 
1.014.134 
3,  M7, 667 
1, 889. 143 


33,136,184 

104.  oe 


Source:  Annual  reports  on  Finances  ofthe  District  o/  Coiarnbia  (iacluding  that  for  1936  in  course  of  preparation). 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,'^  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 

Part  I.— 1923-25-SUMMARY 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


General  departments: 

General  government 

Protection  of  life  and  property 

Health  and  sanitation 

Highways 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  (public  welfare)— 

Education 

Recreation 

Miscellaneous 


Total,  general  departments- 
Public  service  enterprises 

Debt  service 


Grand  total — Net  expenditures— General  operating 
funds 


1923 


Total 


$1,  224, 086 
4,041,000 
2,111,017 
2, 273, 945 
2,  942, 781 
7,  679, 126 
1, 095,  633 
434,  347 


21,  801, 937 
667,493 


22,  369, 431 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 224, 086 
3, 964. 852 
1,  579,  691 

1,  293,  841 

2,  727,  510 
5,  777, 143 

852, 658 
434, 347 


17,  854, 032 
9,619 


17,  863,  551 


Capital 
outlays 


$76, 147 
531,  425 
980, 103 
215,  270 
1,901,983 
242,  974 


3, 947,  906 
567,  973 


4,  505, 879 


1924 


Total 


$1,  227,  608 
4,  365,  566 
2,  531, 403 
2, 442, 053 
2. 827, 123 
7,  992,  796 
1, 384,  789 
274, 404 


23,  045,  746 
1,  291,  327 


24, 337, 074 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1,  227,  608 
4, 194,  594 
1, 821,  525 
1,  392,  353 
2,,  607, 164 
6,  254, 121 
1, 030,  488 
274, 404 


18, 802,  261 
9,337 


18, 811, 598 


Capital 
outlays 


$170,971 
709, 878 

1, 049, 700 
219,  969 

1,  738,  674 
354, 301 


4,  243, 485 
1,  281, 990 


5,  525, 476 


1925 


Total 


$1,  274,  081 
6,064,142 
2, 873, 760 
3,  316, 144 
3, 121, 159 
9, 462,  525 
1, 886, 078 
179,  596 


27, 166, 489 

2, 187,  949 

300. 000 


29,654,438 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 274,  081 
4, 975,  536 
1, 962,  303 
1,  698,  282 
3,  OOl,  420 
7,  350, 872 
1, 109,  862 
179,  596 


21,  561, 966 
8,837 


21, 560, 793 


1923-25-DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS 


General  government: 

$32, 430 
31, 381 

68, 132 
118, 062 
62, 137 
41, 904 
28, 016 

3,796 

16,  467 

17,  279 
38.  078 

7,388 

18,  206 
3,817 

74,  413 

47, 973 

228,  647 

19, 471 

5,161 

448 

-6,  WJt 

60,  602 

36,  646 

47,  780 

9,367 

7,649 

11,440 

$32, 430 
31,  381 

58, 132 
118,062 
62, 137 
41,  904 
28,  015 

3,796 

16,  457 

17,  279 
38,  078 

7,388 
18, 206 

3.817 
74,  413 

47,  973 

228,  647 

19,  471 

6,151 

448 

-6, 101, 

60,  602 

36,  646 

47,  780 

9,367 

7,649 

11,440 

$32,  233 
36,  233 

59, 315 
123,  419 
64,  218 
41,896 
27,  247 

3,624 
19,  943 
17,  297 
36, 444 

7,636 

17,  219 

14 

74,  646 

47,  080 

232,  008 

26,  795 

4,930 

500 

6,112 

69, 157 

36,  615 

51,810 

9,403 

6,306 

9,907 

$32,  233 
36,  233 

59,  315 
123,  419 
64,218 
41, 895 
27,  247 

3,624 
19, 943 
17,  297 
36,  444 

7,536 

17,  219 

14. 

74,  646 

47, 080 

232, 008 

26,  795 

4, 930 

500 

6,112 

59, 167 

36,615 

51,810 

9,403 

6,306 

9,907 

$45, 177 
33, 877 

77, 539 
146,  997 
89, 547 
48,  909 
42,  289 

4,162 
29, 808 
22, 252 
41, 138 

9,164 
18,  779 

$45, 177 
33, 877 

77, 539 
145, 997 
89, 547 
48, 909 
42,  289 

4,162 
29,  808 
22,  252 
41, 138 
-     9,164 
18,  779 

Garage                                                                  -  - 

Finance  oflHces: 

Assessor                             -                  _  - 

Collector  of  Taxes 

Law  offices — Corporation  counsel     .                   

Miscellaneous  executive  offices: 

Plumbing  board,  steam  engineers,  and  permit  divi- 

Municipal  architect                              _  _      

Chief  clerk,  record  division 

Pu^li^  pmploymp.nt  seryifo 

Tnsnrflnpp  depnrtTTiRnt 

District  Building 

93, 462 

64, 120 

230,  792 

27, 118 

8,368 
331 
14,534 
86, 182 
50, 146 
65, 628 
11,369 

8,124 
14,  930 

93, 462 

54, 120 

230, 792 

27, 118 

8,358 

331 

14,  534 

86, 182 

50, 146 

66,  628 

11,369 

8,124 

14, 930 

Courts: 

Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 

Courthouse 

Prnhn.tfnn  syRtp.m,  Siiprprnp.  Court 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Juvenile  court       _ 

Municipal  court 

Employees'  compensation  fund 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws 

260 

250 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 

Municipal  center 

Joint  Select  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations 

13,  616 

13,  616 

Study  of  power  needs 

Study  of  United  States-District  of  Columbia  fiscal  rela- 

Increase  of  compensation 

189,  894 

189,  894 

176,  691 

175,  691 

185 

185 

Total,  general  government 

1,  224,  086 

1,616,095 
18,  368 
23,  555 
66,  991 
25,  521 
36,  219 

1,  224,  086 

1,  616,  095 
0,786 
23.  555 
56,  991 
26,  521 
36,  219 

1,  227,  608 

1,  666.  710 
76,  469 
27,  198 
74.  398 
33.  649 
15.  640 

1,  227,  608 

1,  666,  710 
7,369 
27, 198 
74,  398 
33,  649 
15,640 

1,  274,  081 

2,  312,  513 

13, 069 
37, 461 
62,  392 
27,  238 
25 

1,  274,  081 

2,312,513 
6,417 
37,  461 
62,  392 
27,  238 
26 

Protection  of  person  and  property: 
Police: 

Metropolitan  Police: 
General: 

Buildings  and  grounds .- 

11,582 

69,  090 

6,651 

Equipment  and  uniforms 

All  other.        _ 

Maintaining  public  order 

1,  776,  761 

1,  765, 168 

11,682 

1, 894,  056 

1,824,966 

69, 090 

2,  452,  700 

2,  446, 048 

6,651 

Fire  department: 
Salaries  __ 

1, 108,  847 
68,  671 
21,  922 
65,  666 

1, 108,  847 
20, 052 
21.  922 
65.  666 

1, 157,  998 
98, 856 
38,  025 
93,  067 

1, 167,  998 
20,  382 
38, 025 
93, 067 

1,  584,  660 
89,  367 
51,237 
55. 169 

1,  684,  660 
48,  520 
51,  237 
55, 169 

Buildings  and  grounds .     . 

48,  618 

78,  474 

40,846 

Apparatus  and  uniforms.-. 

Allother__ _ _ 

Total  fire  department 

1. 266, 108 

1,  216, 490 

48,  618 

1,  387, 948 

1,  309,  474 

78, 474 

1, 780, 434 

1,  739,  588 

40, 846 

Militia _ 

50,  777 

50,  777 

40, 193 

40, 193 

46,416 

46,  416 

'  The  general  fund,  gasoline  tax  road  and  street  fund,  and  the  fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights  are  here  combined  as  "  General  operating  funds"  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  all  funds,  so  far  as  ascertained,  which  include  receipts  for  taxes  or  expenditures  for  general  operating  costs. 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  frorn  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

1923-25— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


1923 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


192j 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


Proteetion  of  person  and  property— Continued. 
Miscellaneous: 

Building  inspection  division-. 

Plumbing  inspection  division 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets . 

Pound 

Surveyor's  oflBce 

Electrical  department. 

Departmentof  vehicles  and  traffic 

Removal  of  dangerous  and  insanitarj'  buildings 

Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  wharves 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  trafiic  lights 

Increase  of  compensation. 


$58, 033 

21, 237 

27,  465 

7,016 

36, 892 

105,  942 


$58, 033 
21,  237 
27,  465 
7,  016 
36,  892 
89,  996 


$15, 946 


$60,  913 

23,  221 

26,  433 

7,802 

36,943 

115,938 


155 

275,  000 

8,014 


155 

275, 000 

8,014 


58 

345, 000 

1,985 


425, 069 


Total  miscellaneous — 

Total  protection  of  person  and  property 

Health  and  sanitation: 

Health  department 

Quarantine    and    contagious-disease    hospitals,    c( 

tagious-disease  service 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

Street  cleaning 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse 

Public  convenience  stations 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings 

Morgue ^ 

Smoke  control 

Increase  of  compensation 

Repayments  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loans— Sewers.. 


948, 362 


932,415 


15,  946 


1, 043,  367 


76, 117 


4,  365,  566 


106,  708 

49,  592 
678,  742 
438, 142 
782,  757 

18,  781 
2,160 


106,  708 

49,  592 
147,  316 
438, 142 
782,  757 

18,  781 
2,160 


531, 425 


107, 575 

55,805 
999,  670 
433,  702 

852,  194 
23,929 
2,138 


34, 131 


34, 131 


56,388 


Total  health  and  sanitation. 


2,  HI,  017 


1,  579,  591 


531,  425 


2,  531, 403 


Highways: 

Extension  and  maintenance  of  streets,  sidewalks,  and 
bridges: 

General  fund _ 

Gasoline  tax— Road  and  street  fund .-- 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights. 

Street  lighting.. _ _._ 

Increase  of  compensation — 


1, 824,  798 


844, 695 


980, 103 


1, 985,  976 


440, 937 
8,209 


440,  937 
8,209 


451,  029 
5,047 


Total  highways. 


2,  273,  945 


1, 293, 841 


980, 103 


2,  442,  053 


Public  welfare: 

General  supervision --- - 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.. 

Aid  for  needy.  Wind  persons -- -- 

Assistance  against  old-age  want -- 

Municipal  Lodging  House - 

Washington  Home  for  Incurables 

Southern  Relief  Society __ 

District  Training  School - -- -- 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  transportation  of  indigent  persons. 

Division  of  child  welfare 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Reception  and  detention  of  children 

Industrial  Home  School..- .- .- 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children.- --. 

National  Training  School  for  Boys -- 

National  Training  School  for  Girls - 

Home  care  for  dependent  children - 

Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  Service - 

Temporary  home  for  former  soldiers  and  sailors 

Administrative   expenses— Compensation    to   injured 

employees - 

Vocational  rehabilitation - 

Emergency  relief  of  residents 

Central  dispensary .- 

Eastern  dispensary 

Children's  Hospital - - 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

Freedmen's  Hospital - 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital - 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  ward - 

Tuberculosis  Hospital. - 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital .-■ 

Tuberculosis  Sanatoria— Buildings -. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

George  Washington  University  Hospital ■ 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

Jail 

Workhouse  and  reformatory 

Support  of  convicts 

Miscellaneous  charities - 

Increase  in  compensation — 


23, 040 
83, 833 


23, 010 
83, 833 


25,  266 
88,166 


3,828 
5,271 
7,688 


3,828 
5,271 
7,688 


8,595 
226,  195 


8,595 
226, 195 


5,880 
4,975 
6,569 
40,812 
10,714 
192,606 


14,  594 
31, 194 
65,401 
37,  705 


14,  594 
31,  194 
05,  401 
37,  705 


31,809 
32,477 
58,978 
75,406 


18, 000 
6,474 


18,  000 
6,474 


17,  0.30 
7,282 


22,  985 
7,163 
16, 135 
30,  576 
40,  500 
295,916 
45,931 
68, 192 


1,110,8.39 

5,  890 

6,019 

80, 104 

411,351 

162, 962 

6,862 

05,  630 


22,  985 
7,163 
16, 135 
36, 570 
40,  .'iOO 
144,  229 
45, 931 
68, 192 


1,110,839 

5,890 

f),  019 

80, 104 

347, 768 

162, 062 

6,862 

96,636 


161,687 


63,682 


21,036 
8,008 
18, 498 
30. 131 
79, 786 
2O,\310 
46,608 
01,021 


024.928 

6,000 

5,007 

86,672 

378,868 

212,062 
4.672 

111,082 


Total  public-welfare 2,042,781 


2,727.610 


216,270 


2,827,123 


$00,  913 
23,221 
26, 433 
7,802 
36,  943 
92,  531 


$23,406 


58 

345,000 

1,985 


425.1 


1,019,960 


4, 194,  594 


107,  575 

55,805 
289, 792 
433,  702 

852, 194 
23, 929 
2,138 


56,388 


1,821,525 


936,  275 


451,029 
5,047 


1,  392, 353 


25,  266 
76,246 


5,880 
4,975 
6,569 


10,  714 
192,606 


31,809 
32, 477 
58,978 
42.882 


17,030 
7,282 


21.036 

8.008 
18,498 
30, 131 
41,785 
182,788 
46,668 
76,879 


034. 038 
5.000 
6.007 
81.067 

326.166 

212. 063 
1.663 

111,983 


3.a07.1M 


23,406 


170,  971 


709,878 


1, 049, 700 


1, 049, 700 


11,920 


40,812 


32.524 


38.000 
22, 621 


16,041 


3,606 
62,413 


3,130 


aiS.080 


$77,994 
28.084 
34,  322 
6,854 
65,447 
143, 422 
9,801 
8,493 
399,998 


$77,994 
28,084 
34.323 
6.854 
65,447 
112,347 
9,767 
8,493 
399,998 


172 


74.  591 


743, 482 


4,  975,  535 


137,  961 

66,282 

,  267, 865 

490.385 

875.  220 

22.  729 

2,365 

4,900 


137.961 

66.282 
361.369 
496.386 
875.220 

22.729 
2.355 


2, 873, 760 


1,962,303 


2,188,738 
050,  724 


1,222,600 


476, 449 
232 


476,449 
233 


3,315,144 


1,698,283 


33,168 
99,294 


33,168 
98,281 


6,278 
4,  932 
10,041 
45.412 
10,626 
217.092 
2,.*H»4 


6,344 
4,933 
10,041 
17,838 
10.636 
217,993 
2,6»t 


48,396 
43,424 
43,630 
61.736 


48,396 
43. 424 
42,630 
64.116 


16,006 
7,000 


i6,oas 

7.900 


33,778 

18,496 
17.430 
31,  .M7 
4I.0M 

302.su 
44,477 

104, 406 


1. 139.  *"> 

377.  •«• 

167. 019 

lU 

1.419 


3, 131. 169 


*,  cot.  410 


$31,075 
33 


31,108 


78.007 


906.496 


4.900 


911.457 


066,137 
650,734 


1,616,861 


1.013 


33 

'27,'67S 


630 


17.  MM 
12.091 


33,  <n 


""iio 


II7.7» 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-S7 — Continued 
1923-35— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1923 

1924 

1925 

Purpose  or  department 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Education: 

Public  schools: 

Salaries -- 

$4, 193,  515 
1, 948,  525 
193, 127 
493,  535 
149,  030 
41,  991 
659,  401 

$4, 193,  515 
264,  534 

$4, 476,  873 
1, 808, 421 
228, 135 
571,  494 
127,  721 
45, 988 
734, 160 

$4, 476,  873 
297,881 

$6,  078,  354 

2, 371, 208 

74,  792 

671,  729 

204, 907 

57, 963 

3,668 

$6, 078, 354 

321, 697 

12, 650 

671,  729 

204,  907 

67, 963 

3,568 

$1, 683, 991 
193, 127 

$1,  510,  539 
228, 135 

$2,049,511 
62  141 

Equipment                             -  

493,  535 
124, 165 
41,  991 
659,  401 

571, 494 

■  127,  721 

45, 988 

734, 160 

24,865 

Teachers' retirement  fund              __ 

7, 679, 126 

5,  777, 143 

1, 901, 983 

7, 992,  796 

6,  254, 121 

1,  738,  674 

9,  462,  625 

7, 350,  872 

2  111  653 

Recreation: 
Parks: 

Public  parks                                                  -  - 

616,  091 
71,  647 

536,  023 
71,  647 

80,  068 

757, 947 
55,  797 

574, 951 
56,  797 

182,  995 

710,  647 
88, 091 
133,  429 
151,347 
449, 462 

682, 019 
88,  091 
133,  429 
151,347 

128  627 

National  Zoo  Park              -  -_  -.  - 

124,  262 

124,  262 

128, 456 

128, 456 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  - 

449, 462 

Purchase  of  land  under  Capper-Cramton  Act     

9,839 
155,  004 

9,839 

9,769 
124, 805 

9,769 

14, 161 
192,  854 

14, 151 

155, 004 

124,  805 

192, 854 

Repayment  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loan 

104, 182 
14,  604 

96,  281 
14,  604 

7,901 

154, 160 
153, 853 

107,  659 
153,  863 

46,  500 

147, 084 
-991 

141,  814 
-991 

6,270 

Increase  of  compensation                                  -  -  ^ 

1, 095, 633 

852,  658 

242, 974 

1, 384, 789 

1. 030, 488 

354, 301 

1, 886,  078 

1, 109, 862 

776,  215 

Miscellaneous: 

Postage                                           - 

16,  500 
5,297 
4,619 

16,  500 
5,297 
4,619 

16,492 
6,142 
4,122 

16,  492 
6,142 
4,122 

17, 000 
6,117 
4,717 

17,  000 
6,117 
4,717 

General  advertising 

Traveling  expenses 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 

Judgments                              _  _    __    

19, 829 

40,  324 

-26,  94s 

19, 829 

40,  324, 

-B6,9i6- 

5,802 
62, 340 

77,  899 

5,802 
62, 340 

77, 899 

21,  398 
36, 162 

-2, 948 

21, 398 

36, 162 

-  -2,94s 

1,406 

1,406 

3,675 

3,675 

3,498 

3,498 

George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 

400 

400 

60 

60 

Rent  and  repair  of  buildings -_  - 

Veterinarian                               -      _  -  - 

1,649 

4,947 

46,244 

13,  500 

-S,  000 

292,  237 

16,  192 

1,544 

1,649 

4,947 

46,  244 

13,  500 

-3,000 

292,  237 

16, 192 

1,544 

1,662 
4,931 
58,  735 
16, 991 

•       1,062 
4,931 
68,  735 
16, 991 

2,046 
7,320 
63, 639 
16,  630 
3,000 

2,046 
7,320 
53,  639 
16,  630 
3,000 

Engineer  stables                                            -  - 

Rent  Commission                                              --  -    

Adjustments  by  General  Accounting  Office 

1,  585 

13,  574 

47 

1,586 

13,  574 

47 

Miscellaneous 

10,  980 

10,  980 

Contingencies                                                             - 

Suppleraentals   and   deficiencies    (District   Auditor's 

973 

973 

Total  miscellaneous            - 

434,  347 

142, 110 

274,  404 

274, 404 

179,  596 

179,  596 

Public-service  enterprises: 

534,  891 

534,  891 

1,269,700 

1,  269,  700 

2, 177,  300 

2, 177, 300 

Water  mains  and  addition  to  Reno  Reservoir 

Farmers'  Produce  Market -  „  

4,084 
1,974 
7,222 

4,084 

Public  crematory                                          _  - 

1,974 
7,222 

1,853 
7,483 

1,853 
7,483 

2,661 
6,276 

2,561 
6,276 

Markets 

Grantley  Airport , 

18,  998 

18, 998 

12,  290 

12,  290 

1,811 

1,811 

Pier  at  13sh  wharf  and  market      

Increase  of  compensation, 

322 

322 

567,  493 

9,519 

557, 973 

1,291,327 

9,337 

1, 281, 990 

2, 187, 949 

8,837 

2, 179,  111 

300,  000 

300, 000 

Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating 
funds             -    - _.        .-           -.    -- 

22,369,431 

17,863,651 

4,505,879 

24, 337, 074 

18,811,598 

6,  526,  476 

29, 654, 438 

21, 560, 793 

8,093,645 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columhia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

Part  II.— 1926-28— SUMMARY 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


General  departments: 

General  government 

Protection  of  life  and  property 

Health  and  sanitation 

Highways.-- ._ _. 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  (public  welfare)  - 

Education ^ 

Recreation - -.. 

Miscellaneous 


Total  general  departments. 

Public  service  enterprises 

Debt  service .- 


1926 


Total 


$1, 343, 150 
5, 939. 193 
3, 078, 930 
3,815,491 
3,  439,  084 

10, 153,  548 

1,  482,  093 

138,  953 


29,  390, 445 
2,  001,  008 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 343, 150 
5,  608,  328 
1,  966,  388 
1,  930,  025 
3,  070,  434 
7,  975,  314 
1,  205,  164 
138,  953 


23,  237,  760 
10,  908 


Capital 
outlays 


$330,  864 
1,112,542 
1,  ^5,  465 

368,650 
2, 178,  233 

276,  929 


6, 152,  685 
1, 990, 100 


1928 


Total 


$1, 463, 352 
6,338,717 
3,  420, 471 
4, 104, 947 
3,  633, 988 

11,  287,  564 

1,  954, 620 

147,  463 


32,351,128 
2,  249, 300 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 463, 352 
6, 013, 721 
2, 179, 758 
2, 259, 769 
3, 159, 660 
8, 448, 748 
1,  258,  977 
147, 463 


24,  931, 452 
20,160 


Capital 
outlays 


$324, 995 
1, 240, 713 
1, 845, 177 

474, 328 
2, 838, 815 

695,  643 


7, 419,  673 
2, 229, 140 


Total 


$1, 759, 720 
6, 173, 232 

3,  451, 372 
4, 349,  577 

4,  575,  691 
11,994,418 

3, 037, 063 
137,663 


35, 478, 741 
671, 387 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 759, 720 
5, 982, 8S3 
2,16-2,086 
2  277  993 
i!  905!  167 
9, 074,  S35 
1, 340, 321 
137,663 


26, 640, 682 
11.987 


Capital 
outlays 


$190, 339 
1,2S9,2S6 
2,  071, 5»4 
670, 524 
2, 919,  582 
1, 696, 741 


8.838,050 
650. 3W 


Grand  total,  net  expenditures,  general  operating  funds.. - 


31,391,454 


23,  248, 668 


8, 142,  785 


34,  600, 427 


24,  951, 612 


9, 648, 814 


36, 150, 128 


26,652.609 


9, 497, 4J0 


1926-28— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS 


General  government: 

Executive  oflBce 

Garage 

Finance  offices: 

Auditor - 

Assessor 

Collector  of  taxes.. _ 

Purchasing  office 

Law  offices — Corporation  counsel 

Miscellaneous  executive  offices: 

Plumbing  board,  steam  engineers,  and  permit  division-. 

Municipal  architect 

Chief  clerk,  record  division 

Public  Utilities  Commission 

Public  employment  service 

Insurance  department 

Minimum  Wage  Board 

District  Building 

Courts: 

Cotirt  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 

Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia 

Courthouse 

Probation  system,  Supreme  Court — 

Register  of  wills.. 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Police  court.. 

Juvenile  court 

Municipal  court 

Coroner's  office 

Writs  of  lunacy 

Employees'  compensation  fund.. 

Civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Unemployment  compensation 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 

Laws.. 

Zoning  Commission 

Alcholic  Beverage  Control  Board 

Municipal  center. 

Special  investment  fund — • 

Joint  Select  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations — 

Study  of  power  needs 

Study  of  United  States-District  of  Columbia  fiscal  relations- 
Increase  of -compensation 


Total  general  government. 


Protection  of  person  and  property: 
Police: 

Metropolitan  Police: 
General: 

Salaries. 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Equipment  and  uniforms. 

Another 

House  of  detention 

Maintaining  public  order- 


Total  police- 


Fire  Department: 

Salaries 

Buildings  and  grounds. .. 
Apparatus  and  uniforms. 
All  other 


Total  fire  department. 
Militia.. 


$47,  558 
78,  603 

82,  713 
170, 447 
77,  913 
51,  650 
43,  056 

4,169 
33,416 
22,  775 
41,  609 

9,305 
18,  883 


93, 143 

55, 195 
197,  597 

26,  872 

8,466 

-1,051 

14,431 
121,542 

49,  538 

63,834 

10,  952 
7,477 

12,  799 


250 


1,343,150 


2,  722, 097 
66,  4.18 
56,  075 
65,  998 
29,517 
-10 


2,940,137 


1, 765, 622 
228,890 
48,  100 
95, 355 


$47,  558 
78,  603 

82,  713 
170,  447 
77,  913 
51,  650 
43, 050 

4,169 
33,416 
22,  775 
41,  609 

9,305 
18,883 


93, 143 

55, 195 
197,  597 

26,  872 

8,466 

-1,061 

14,  431 
121,  542 

49,  538 

63.834 

10,  952 
7,477 

12,  799 


250 


1,  343,  150 


2,  722, 097 

7,154 

56, 075 

65, 098 

29,617 

-10 


2. 880, 834 


1, 765,  522 
24, 024 
48, 160 
95. 355 


$59, 303 


59,303 


203,966 


$44, 524 
84,238 

89, 534 
212,441 
45.  707 
51,503 
45,  710 

997 
34, 861 
24,  575 
63,811 
9,443 
18, 939 


94,219 

57,611 

255,  377 

33,353 

9,014 

-655 

14,115 

115,508 

55,687 

67,  560 

13.  593 

9,514 

22,163 


1,  463, 352 


2,  765.  748 
R5, 995 
114,293 
74, 0,S3 
29,466 


3, 069.  567 


1,819,621 
120,  MO 
97. 875 
78.883 


$44,524 
84,238 

89, 534 
212,  441 
45,  707 
51,503 
45,  710 

997 
34,861 
24,  575 
63,811 
9,443 
18, 939 


94, 219 

67,611 

255, 377 

33,353 

9,014 

-655 

14, 115 

115,508 

55,687 

67,560 

13,  593 

9,514 

22,163 


1. 463, 3.12 


, 765,  748 

6,  .SSI 

114,293 

74, 0.13 

29.406 


2,990,143 


1. 819. 621 
26.093 
97.876 
78.883 


3,031,473 


SI.OBB 


$79,413 


79.413 


es,4M 


05, 4M 


$46, 849 
78,912 

90,745 
208,035 
52,485 
52,732 
51,296 

1,062 
40,852 
24,499 
74, 118 

9,428 
19, 075 


95,890 

75,560 

284,138 

31,454 

8,624 

81,619 

128,160 

126,  218 

57,  462 

71,410 

12,024 

10,282 

28,281 


SOD 


1, 759,  730 


2,7VM.34S 
U.SflO 
I25,fl«2 
71.763 
80.88A 


3,OM.£80 


l.g36|7I5 
7«.aJ7 
103.619 
09.  SM 


3,076.087 


48.  on 


$46,849 
78,913 

90,745 
208.036 
62,485 
52,732 
61,296 

1,062 
40,862 
24.499 
74,118 

9,426 
19, 076 


96,890 

76,660 

2M,138 

31.464 

8,624 

81,619 

126,160 

126,218 

67,462 

71,410 

13,034 

10,282 

28,281 


600 


I.  -.■»,  730 


3,794.348 
11.361 
il9.84« 
7I.7«0 
3aS86 


S,(«,IM 


Saflk7l6 
37,394 
8K&3B 
Mt864 


%<aa,9n 


4a,  on 


tssa 

6,t>16 


OkSU 


48.  M) 
S.9M 


am 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

1926-28— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


1926 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1927 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1928 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


Protection  of  person  and  property — Continued. 
Miscellaneous: 

Building-inspection  division 

Plumbing-inspection  division _ 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets. 

Pound - 

Surveyor's  office 

Electrical  department _ 

Department  of  vehicles  and  tralBo 

Removal  of  dangerous  and  insanitary  buildings 

Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund— - 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  wharves 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  trafBc  lights 

Increase  of  compensation 


$81,099 

29,  274 

36,  404 

1,226 

66,  485 

189,  282 

39, 025 

255 

376,  707 


29, 274 
36,  404 
1,226 
66,  485 
121,  687 
39,  025 
255 
376,  707 


$57,  591 


$100, 530 
32,  165 
39,  i98 
1.113 
71,941 
230,  512 
97,  801 
125 
524,  458 


$100,  530 
32, 165 
39, 198 
1, 113 
71,  941 
135,  287 
45,  324 
125 
524,  458 


$95,  224 
52, 477 


$106,  932 
32,  885 
44,  673 
2,  358 
73,  932 
178, 961 
87,  805 


$106, 932 
32,  885 
44,  673 
2,358 
73,  932 
141,573 
26,  465 


$37,  387 
61,  339 


455,  571 


465, 571 


2,425 


32,  423 


Total  miscellaneous 

Total  protection  of  person  and  property. 


819, 759 


752, 164 


67, 594 


1, 100, 272 


950, 145 


150, 127 


1,015,545 


884,  394 


131,151 


5,  939, 193 


5,  608.  328 


330,  864 


6,  338,  717 


6, 013,  721 


324, 995 


6, 173,  232 


190,  339 


Health  and  sanitation: 

Health  department 

Quarantine  and  contagious-disease  hospitals,   contagious- 
disease  service -- 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

Street  cleaning. _ 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse - 

Public  convenience  stations... --. 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings... - 

Morgue - 

Smoke  control — 

Increase  of  compensation.. 

Repayments  on  account  of  P.  W.  .A.,  loans— Sewers 


145, 474 

61, 203 

1, 435, 481 

495,  935 

914,  233 

24, 419 

2,183 


145,  474 

61,  203 
357,  317 
495,  935 
879,  854 

24,419 
2,183 


1,  078, 163 
'"34^378 


231,122 

63,  411 

1,  656,  346 

524,  218 

916,  445 

28, 926 


231, 122 

63,411 
415,  633 
524,  218 
916,  445 


235,  388 

64,  250 

1,695,275 

565, 021 

865, 151 

26, 164 

120 


235,  388 

63,  350 
431,889 
565,  021 
840, 161 

26, 164 
120 


900 
1,  263,  386 


25,  000 


Total  health  and  sanitation. 


3, 078. 930 


1,112,542 


3,  420,  471 


2, 179,  758 


1,  240,  713 


Highjvays: 

Extension  and  maintenance  of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  bridges : 

General  fund... 

Gasoline  tax — road  and  street  fund — 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights... 

Street  lighting 

Increase  of  compensation 


2,  255,  644 
1,  009, 905 


1,  279,  093 
100, 990 


976,  551 
908,  914 


2,  309, 174 
1,  069,  460 


1,  533,  457 


775,  717 
1,  069,  460 


549,  941 


Total  highways. 


3, 815, 491 


1, 930, 025 


1,  885,  465 


Public  welfare: 

General  supervision — - 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

Aid  for  needy  blind  persons — 

Assistance  against  old-age,  want 

Municipal  Lodging  House 

Washington  Home  for  Incurables 

Southern  Relief  Society - 

District  Training  School 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  transportation  of  indigent  persons 

Division  of  child  welfare 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Reception  and  detention  of  children 

Industrial  Home  School... 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children 

National  Training  School  for  Boys — 

National  Training  School  for  Girls. 

Home  care  for  dependent  children 

Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  Service 

Temporary  home  for  former  soldiers  and  sailors 

Administrative   expenses— Compensation    to   injured    em- 
ployees.  --- 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Emergency  relief  of  residents 

Central  dispensary 

Eastern  dispensary. 

Children's  Hospital 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women , 

Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  ward 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital... 

Tuberculosis  Sanatoria— BuUdings 

Hospital  for  the  insane 

George  Washington  University  Hospital 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

.Tail. 

Workhouse  and  Reformatory.. 

Support  of  convicts 

Miscellaneous  charities 

Increase  in  compensation 


31, 136 
94,728 


31, 136 
94, 728 


5,636 

5,057 

10,  084 

204, 172 

9,069 
221, 696 

4,359 


5,636 

5,057 
10,  084 
26,  736 

9,069 
221,  696 

4,359 


49,  972 
59,  345 
43,  779 
118,  848 


23,263 
9,140 


49, 972 
47,  932 
43,  779 
69, 840 


23,  263 
9,140 


177,  435 


49,  007 


726,  311 


726,  311 


4, 104,  947. 


83, 366 
107, 668 


5,623 
8,769 
9,994 

223, 143 
10,  797 

195,  679 
2,600 


48,  002 
65,  764 
39,  453 
61,  561 
47,  239 
32,  328 
9,421 


2,  259,  769   1,  845, 177 


83,  366 
102, 806 


5,623 
8,769 
9,994 
58,  981 
10,  797 
19'5,  679 
2,600 


48,  002 
50,  784 
39,  453 
60,  258 
47,  239 
32,328 
9,421 


,861 


164, 161 


14,  980 


1,302 


3,  451,  372 


2,  216,  073 
1,  401,  744 


731,  759 


4,  349,  577 


89,  290 
122,  300 


6,380 
9,483 
9,747 

119,  099 
11,941 

239,  596 
4,866 


50,  513 
53,  669 
37, 186 
66,  024 
99,  521 
42,  216 
11,  367 


2, 162, 086 


1,  289,  286 


1,  546,  233 


669,  839 
1,  401,  744 


731,  759 


2, 277, 993 

89,  290 
108, 740 


2,  071, 584 


13,  559 


6,380 
9,483 
9,747 
93,  241 
11,941 
239,  596 
4,866 


25,  858 


60,  513 
53,  416 
37, 186 
66,024 
99,  521 
42,  216 
11,367 


253 


22,  363 
8,496 
19,  708 
29,  138 
88,  032 

330,  502 
52,  048 

129,  525 


22,  363 
8,496 
19,  708 
29, 138 
42,  813 

320, 839 
52,  048 

117,  004 


45,  219 
9,663 


12,  520 


23, 862 
10, 834 
21,  548 
38, 164 
52,  695 

328,  255 
68, 702 

111,  177 


23,  862 
10, 834 
21,  548 
38, 164 
46,  060 

311,088 
68,  702 

111,  177 


7,634 
17, 166 


1,  161,  367 

3,820 

6,000 

97, 331 

466, 932 

144,  412 

111 


1,151,367 

3,820 

5,000 

96, 831 

404, 042 

144,  412 

111 


600 
62, 890 


,  092,  001 

6,907 

7,912 

318,  276 

448,  094 

165, 144 


Total  public  welfare.. 


3, 439,  084 


3, 070, 434 


368, 660 


3, 633, 988 


1, 092, 001 

6,907 

7,912 

102, 677 

399, 469 

166, 144 


216,  698 
48,  624 


3, 169,  660 


474,  328 


25,  342 
15,  438 
33,671 
56,  576 
50,  379 

805,  689 
60,  761 

117,  235 


25,  342 
15,  438 
33,  671 
56,  576 
40,  379 

350,  750 
60,  761 

117,  235 


90 

1,  528,  399 

8,680 

9,271 

184, 643 

667, 637 

138,  770 


1,  528,  399 

8,680 

9,271 

119,  206 

467,  060 

138, 770 


4,  575,  691 


3, 905, 167 


10,  000 
454,  939 


66,  337 
100,  577 


670,  524 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia^ Fiscal  years  192S-S7 — Continued 

1926-28— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  Dn'ISIONS-Continued 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Purpose  or  department 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Education: 

Public  schools: 

Salaries _ 

$6,  501, 966 

2,361,010 

257,  077 

731,619 

243,  053 

58,  788 

32 

$6,  501,  966 

422,  525 

18,  935 

731,619 

241,  446 

58,  788 

32 

$6,811,976 
3,  241,  259 
153,911 
742,  306 
249.  329 
88,780 

$6,811,976 
518, 297 

38,058 
742,306 
249, 329 

88,780 

$7, 091, 534 
3,  361, 899 
141,217 
745, 572 
310,402 
343,791 

$7, 091, 534 
567,430 
16,103 
745.  572 
310.  402 
343.791 

Buildings  and  grounds 

$1,  938, 484 
238,  142 

$2,  722, 962 
115,853 

$2,7H468 
125, 113 

Equipment  -_ 

Another _ __ _ 

Publiclibraries— -._- __ __ 

1,606 

Teachers' retirement  fund  _  _  _ 

Increase  of  compensation..- _. 

Total  education .  ._  _ 

10, 153,  548 

7,  975,  314 

2, 178,  233 

11,287,564 

8,448,748 

2, 838, 815 

11,094.418 

9.074.835 

726.334 
110.133 
152,498 
176,280 

2,919,582 

Recreation: 
Parks: 

Public  parks 

698,  347 
78,  221 
136, 167 
153,  701 
147,  785 

680, 867 
78,  221 
136, 167 
153,  701 

17,  479 

831, 191 
86,  802 
135, 493 
175,  035 
351,  507 

697,  954 
86,  802 
135,  493 
173, 348 

133,237 

1, 047, 285 
110,133 
152,498 
299,831 

1,077,786 

330,951 

Parking  Commission  and  small  parks___ 

Park  Police— salaries,  etc 

National  Zoo  Park.  __    -.  . 

1,687 
351,507 

123,570 
1.077,786 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission _. 

147,  785 

Purchase  of  land  under  Capper-Cramton  Act__  _. 

Trees  in  streets 

15,  676 
111,600 

15,  676 

Reclamation  of  Anacostia  Flats ___ _  .-. 

111,600 

209,  200 

209,200 

167,531 

167,531 

Repayment  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loan 

Pnhlin  plflyg^rnnTiiis  flnd  bathing  planp.«; 

140,  594 

140,  530 

64 

165,  390 

165, 379 

11 

181,997 

175,094 

6,002 

Increase  of  compensation 

Total  recreation 

1, 482,  093 

1, 205, 164 

276,  929 

1,  954,  620 

1,  258, 977 

695,643 

3, 037, 063 

1,340,321 

1,606,741 

Miscellaneous: 

Postage                 -  - 

23,  000 
7,113 
4,798 

23, 000 
7,113 
4,798 

20, 000 
6,087 
4,800 

20,000 
6,087 
4,800 

19,897 

11,914 

4,  679 

530 

19,897 

11,914 

4. 67'.t 

530 

General  advertising ^-_. _ _ 

Traveling  expenses            _      .  .  _ 

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 

Judgments 

16, 177 

69,  453 

-2.5,  S67 

16,  177 

69,  453 

-25, 367 

5,551 
47,  878 
27,  407 

5,551 
47, 878 
27, 407 

31,925 

66,017 

-H,7i6 

31,925 
66,017 

-H.  7se 

Purchase  of  construction  material 

1,657 
10, 185 

1,  657 
10, 185 

2,623 
12,  789 

2,823 
12, 789 

4.183 
11,944 

4,183 
11,944 

George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 

Relief  of  individuals 

442 
418 

442 
418 

475 

475 

525 

525 

Veterina^'ian 

2,063 
5,979 
1, 175 

2,063 
5,979 
1,175 

2,110 

2,110 

206 

206 

Engineer  stables 

5,000 

5,000 

5,254 

S,2M 

AfiJTi«;t.mp,nt,.<;  by  Opnp.ral  Apponnting  OfRpp 

15, 176 

7,161 

-95 

15, 176 

7, 161 

-95 

6,000 
6,690 

6,000 
6.690 

5,006 

S.006 

Supplementals  and  deficiencies  (District  auditor's  estimate). 

138,953 

138,  953 

147, 463 

147,463 

137.063 

137,663 

Public  service  enterprises: 

1, 990, 100 

1,990,100 

2,  212, 640 
16,500 

2,212,640 
16.500 

386,328 
273,073 

ssactas 

27S,07B 

Publio  prpnifit'^ry 

2,951 
7,  957 

2,951 

7,957 

1,865 
8,356 

1,866 
8,356 

1.048 
10,041 

1.046 
10,041 

9,937 

9,937 

Total  public  service  enterprises.- 

2, 001, 008 

10, 908 

1, 990, 100 

2, 249, 300 

20,160 

2.2^.140 

671.387 

11,987 

650,100 

36.150,138 

as,wa,w 

Grand  total— net  expenditures— general  operating  funds... 

31,301,454 

23, 248, 668 

8,142.785 

36,  SOO,  427 

24.951,612 

9,648,814 

0,407.400 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

Part  III.— 1929-31— SUMMARY 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


General  departments: 

General  government 

Protection  of  life  and  property.. _-_ 

Health  and  sanitation — 

Highways— 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  (public  welfare) 

Education 

Recreation — - 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  general  departments 

Public  service  enterprises 

Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating  funds. 


Total 


$1,975,991 
6,  216, 985 
3,  432,  615 
4, 994,  368 
5,  081, 483 

12,  513,  734 

2,  498,  668 

178,  391 


36,  892,  238 
113, 807 


37, 006, 045 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$1, 975, 991 
6, 970, 401 
2, 368,  949 
2,921,984 
4,  389,  864 
9,  352, 093 
1,  537,  705 
178, 391 


28,  695,  380 
1,536 


28, 696, 916 


Capital 
outlays 


$246, 583 

1,  063, 666 

2,  072,  384 
691,619 

3, 161,  640 
960, 962 


8, 196,  857 
112,  271 


8, 309, 128 


1930 


Total 


$5,  236, 904 
6,  673,  575 
3,  774,  816 
6,  299, 803 
5,  084,  324 

12,  986,  375 

3,  354,  543 

176, 184 


42,  486,  528 
3,335 


42, 489, 863 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$2, 306, 644 
6,  344,  672 
2,  428,  765 
2, 571,  227 
4,  604,  653 
9,910,558 
1,  713,  802 
176, 184 


30, 056, 508 
2,665 


30,059,174 


Capital 
outlays 


$2, 930. 260 

228,902 

1, 346,  051 

2,  728, 575 
479, 670 

3,  075, 817 
1,640,740 


12,  430, 019 
670 


12,  430, 689 


1931 


Total 


$4, 681, 319 
7, 185, 297 
3,941,592 
6,501,969 
5,  461,  439 

13, 109,  464 

3,  623, 103 

363, 258 


44, 867, 444 
101,  622 


44, 969, 067 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$2, 458, 780 
6,907,204 
2,  577,  788 
2,  730,  860 
4,  913, 121 

10,  204,  268 

1,  953,  227 

363, 258 


32, 108,  510 
1,763 


32,  no,  273 


Capital 
outlays 


$2,  222,  538 
278, 093 
1,363,804 
3, 771, 109 
548, 317 
2,  905, 195 
1,  669, 875 


12,  758,  934 
99,  858 


12, 858, 793 


1929-31— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS 


General  government: 

$54, 593 
85, 138 

117,839 
240,  646 
57,  752 
58, 823 
71,771 

1,000 
49,  861 
28,  877 
80, 002 

9,816 
21,  677 

$54,  593 
85, 138 

117,  839 
240,  646 

57,  752 

58,  823 
71,771 

1,000 
49,  861 
28, 877 
80,002 

9,816 
21,  677 

$52, 022 
97, 147 

120, 664 
248,  519 
57,  574 
61, 034 
71,  749 

884 
66,  612 
28,  742 
79, 203 
9,447 
20,  029 

$52,  022 
97, 147 

120,  664 
248, 619 
57,  674 
61,034 
71,  749 

884 
66,  612 
28,  742 
79, 203 
9,447 
20,  029 

$60, 739 
90, 835 

127,  531 
279,899 
57,319 
60,  859 
88, 208 

758 
33, 112 
29, 032 
89,  022 
10, 804 
20, 181 

$60,  739 
90, 835 

127,  531 
279,  899 
57,319 
60,  859 
88, 208 

758 
33, 112 
29,  032 
89,  022 
10, 864 
20, 181 

Garage                        

Finance  offices: 

Auditor               .  -  

Assessor                            -  -  -. 

Collector  of  Taxes 

Miscellaneous  executive  offices: 

Plumbing  Board,  steam  engineers,  and  permit  division. 

Public  Utilities  Commission 

Public  employment  service. .  

Minimum  Wage  Board                     . 

District  Building                               -—      .           

102,  242 

74,  716 
311,  097 
36,  550 
9,995 
82,  818 
132,  092 
140,  62C 
64,  464 
81,571 
21,  038 
10,  Oil 
30,  452 

102,  242 

74,  716 
311,  097 
36,  556 
9,995 
82,  818 
132,  092 
140,  626 
64,  464 
81,671 
21,  038 
10,011 
30,  452 

109,  233 

75,  037 
303,  082 

40,  651 
9,921 

83,  791 
129,  965 
140,  027 

64,  358 

80,  666- 

15,  269 
8,623 

31,425 
300,  000 

109,  233 

75,  037 
303,  082 

40,  651 
9,921 

83,  791 
129,  965 
140,  027 

64,  358 

80,  565 

15,269 
8,623 

31.425 
300,  000 

113,411 

98, 138 

478,  755 

71,311 

10,  311 

84,  782 

142,  408 

141,  352 

65,  691 

86,  341 

20,  912 

14,  566 

31,  034 

150,  000 

H3,  411 

98, 138 
478,  755 
71,311 
10,  311 
84,  782 
142,  408 
141,  352 
65,  691 
86,  341 
20, 912 
14,  556 
31,  634 
150,  000 

Courts: 

Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 

Courthouse                                         

Probation  System,  Supreme  Court- 

Police  court                                  --      

Coroner's  office                          ..      ..... 

Employees'  compensation  fund.... 

Unemployment  compensation.. 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 

250 
255 

250 
255 

250 
196 

250 
196 

250 
558 

250 

568 

Zoning  Commission.. 

Municipal  Center                              .            _    ._ 

2, 930,  260 
612 

$2, 930, 260 

2,  214,  776 

$2,  214,  776 

Special  investment  fund 

612 

Study  of  power  needs                             ..  

7,761 

7,761 

Study  of  United  States— District  of  Columbia  fiscal  relations... 
Increase  of  compensation                                     ..- 

1, 975,  991 

1,  975, 991 

5,  236,  904 

2,  306,  644 

2,  930,  260 

4, 681, 319 

2,  458,  780 

2,  222,  538 

Protection  of  person  and  property: 
Police: 

Metropolitan  Police: 
General: 

Salaries      .                .        

2,  710, 917 
16,  576 
169, 926 
70, 145 
22, 940 
17, 947 

2,710,917 
9,367 
130,  062 
70, 145 
22, 940 
17,  947 

2,931,487 
17,862 
127,  503 
63,  674 
27,163 
61 

2, 931,  487 
10,  261 
127,  503 
63,  574 
27, 163 
61 

3, 136, 451 
12,926 
164, 819 
74, 663 
27,  270 

3, 136,  451 

12, 926 

147, 986 

74,  663 

27,  270 

$7, 209 
29, 873 

7,601 

16, 833 

All  other.    .      

Maintaining  public  order 

2, 998,  452 

2, 961,  370 

37, 082 

3, 167,  654 

3, 160, 052 

7,601 

3, 416, 131 

3, 399,  298 

16, 833 

Fire  department: 

Salaries                               ..                          . 

1,801,628 
111,172 
67,  989 
73,  613 

1,  801,  628 
25, 181 
67,  989 
73,  613 

1, 940,  870 
112, 122 
80, 148 
55, 978 

1, 940, 870 
31,512 
80, 148 
56,  978 

2, 125, 832 

241,  660 

86,  243 

55, 949 

2, 125, 832 
25, 893 
86,  243 
55,  949 

Buildings  and  grounds 

85,991 

86,609 

215, 767 

All  other 

Total  fire  department.. 

2,  054,  405 

1,  968, 413 

85, 991 

2, 189, 120 

2, 108, 510 

80, 609 

2,  509,  684 

2,  293, 917 

215, 767 

Militia. 

52, 938 

52,  938 

52,409 

52, 409 

59,  305 

59,  305 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds.  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-81 
1929-31— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


-Continued 


Purpose  or  department 


Protection  of  person  and  property — Continued 
Miscellaneous: 

Building  inspection  division 

Plumbing  inspection  division 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets. 

Pound - 

Surveyor's  ofBce.- _■. — 

Electrical  department , __- 

Department  of  vehicles  and  traffic 

Removal  of  dangerous  and  insanitary  buildings 

Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund— 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice. - 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  wharves 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Increase  of  compensation 


Total  miscellaneous 

Total  protection  of  person  and  property- 


Health  and  sanitation: 

Health  Department - 

Quarantine  and  contagious-disease  hospitals,  contagious- 
disease  service .— — - 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal _ 

Street  cleaning __ - 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse 

Public  convenience  stations 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings 

Morgue 

Smoke  control— -. 

Increase  of  compensation 

Repayments  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loans — Sewers— 


1929 


Total 


$122, 816 
36, 857 
68, 753 
906 
86,344 
237,  830 
70,910 


463,  562 


267, 693 

67,  354 

1,  514,  405 

631,  403 

926, 165 

25,  694 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$122,816 
36,  S57 
68,  753 
906 
86, 344 
177,164 
31,272 


463,  562 


987,  678 


5,  970,  401 


267, 693 

67,354 
450,  738 
631,  403 
926,  165 

25,  594 


Capital 
outlays 


$60, 665 
39, 638 


23,205 


123,  509 


246,  583 


1, 063, 666 


1930 


Total 


$121,718 
40,154 
80,  775 
1,792 
85, 102 
211,067 
85,  705 


444,  458 


93,618 


276, 710 

68,964 

1,  747,  608 

639, 742 

1,016,976 

24,814 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$121,718 
40,154 
80,775 
1,792 
85.102 
211,067 
38,632 


444,  458 


1, 023, 700 


6, 344.  672 


Capital 
outlays 


1931 


Total 


$47, 072 


93, 618 


140. 691 


228,902 


276,710 

68,964 
449,  398 
639,  742 
969, 135 

24,814 


1.298.209 


47,841 


$154,  706 
42. 079 
56, 7S7 
1,450 
90,404 
222,418 
81,765 


539,608 


10.  213 
740 


1. 200. 174 


7. 185, 297 


295,865 

72.322 
1. 654.  279 
705.114 
1.147.066 
26.592 
40.352 


Operation 

and  main- 

te  Dance 


$1M.706 
42.079 
56.787 
1.450 
90.404 
222.418 
37, 013 


539,608 
"i6.'2i3' 


1,154,682 


6,907.204 


295.865 

72.322 
441.600 
7a>.  114 
99.5.839 
28.592 
40.362 


Capital 
outlays 


M4.7SI 


740 


45.492 


278. 0B3 


1.212,678 

"'i5i,'ia6 


Total  health  and  sanitation. 


2, 368, 949 


1, 063,  666 


3,774,816 


2, 428,  765 


1,  346, 051 


3,941,592 


2.577,788 


Highways: 

Extension   and   maintenance   of  streets,   sidewalks,   and 
bridges: 

General  fund 

Gasoline  tax  road  and  street  fund 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Street  lighting _-_ - 

Increase  of  compensation - 


2,  569,  683 
1,  504,  788 


1,931,896 
70, 191 


637,  786 
1;  434,  597 


2,648,714 
1,733,032 


1,  571,  269 
80,901 


1,077,444 
1,651,131 


3.  525, 985 
1, 994.  596 


1.669.6S9 
79.783 


919, 896 


913,  055 


913. 055 


981,387 


081.387 


Total  highways- 


4,  994,  368 


2,  921,  984 


2,  072,  384 


5,  299, 803 


2,  571,  227 


2, 728,  S75 


6.  501,  960 


2. 73a  880 


Public  welfare: 

General  supervision. 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

Aid  for  needy  blind  persons 

Assistance  against  old  age,  want 

Municipal  Lodging  House.- - 

Washington  Home  for  Incurables 

Southern  Relief  Society 

District  Training  School... 

Relief  of  the  pool  and  transportation  of  indigent  persons. . 

Division  of  child  welfare. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home --- 

Reception  and  detention  of  children __ 

Industrial  Home  School -- 

Industrial  Homo  School  for  Colored  Children 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 

National  Training  School  for  Girls. ._ 

Home  care  for  dependent  children 

Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  Service 

Temporary  home  for  former  soldiers  and  sailors 

Administrative  expenses— Compensation  to  injured  em- 
ployees  

Vocational  rehabilitation - 

Emergency  relief  of  residents 

Central  dispensary.. 

Eastern  dispensary --- - 

Children's  Hospital 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

Freedmen's  Hospital.- 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  ward 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital 

Tuberculosis  Sanitoria— buildings 

Hospital  for  the  insane 

George  Washington  University  Hospital 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

Jail 

Workhouse  and  reformatory  — 

Support  of  convicts - 

Miscellaneous  charities 

Increase  in  compensation 


109,  586 
122,  064 


109,  586 
121,051 


108.  523 
159,027 


103,523 
123,595 


35.432 


111.097 
143. 619 


111.097 
124. 168 


6,117 
11.308 
9,979 

301,9.59 
ll,iJ52 

242,  326 
4,  000 
20.711 
53,  341 
58,052 
35.  730 
72,  239 

113,225 
48,  171 
13,  408 


6,117 
11,  :i08 
9,979 

118.213 
11,552 

242,  326 
4,  000 
26,  741 
53,341 
58,  6.52 
35,  730 
72.  239 

113.225 
48.171 
13,408 


183,  74; 


6, 148 

9.491 

9,971 

194,  2-25 

14.  133 

230.  304 

.5.000 

40.  286 

51.  139 
57,204 
25.  96-1 
7.'-).  720 

122,774 

52,  339 
14,114 

123,000 
15,000 


6.148 
9.491 
9,971 
171,846 
14,  1.33 
230.304 
5.000 
40.286 
51. 1.39 
.57.204 
2.5.964 
74.  Oti7 
122.  774 
52.339 
14.114 

123.000 
K5,000 


22.379 


1,658 


6.212 

9.S2S 

9.836 

2S7.  6.51 

1.5.017 

2:14. 137 

,5.000 

41,018 

5«.312 

58.  515 

19. 625 

8.V384 

1.37.  351 

,52,811 

16,407 

63.000 
15,000 


6.212 
9.828 
9.836 
1S5.  3.12 
1.V017 
234.137 
.5.000 
41.018 
.56.313 
.5S..M5 
19.625 
S-V  3S4 
137.351 
.ViSll 
16.407 

63.000 
15,000 


Total  public  welfare. 


29.  998 
17,474 
52,  340 
44,  972 
2.S3,  .522 
683, 196 
60,  260 
13,5, 981 


29,  998 
17,474 
52,  340 
44,  972 
283.522 
363,  844 
68.260 
135, 981 


310, 361 


22,032 
14.  .363 
26.318 
1,5.709 
448.921 
089.830 
24. 179 
140. 925 


22.032 

14.363 

20,318 

1.5.769 

448. 921 

483,394 

24,179 

140.925 


206,436 


45 

1,576,269 

6,965 

9,  378 

151,5:15 

022,  793 

170,344 


45 

1,  576,  269 

6, 965 

9,  378 

141.  6.52 

44.5. 167 

170,344 


45 

1.642,828 
178 


48 

1,642,828 

17S 


40.883 

16.605 

41.308 

38.741 

344.308 

67Z333 

24.  375 

14X338 

88.878 

48 

1.6121 880 


46.  an 

16.008 

41.208 

38.741 

344. 2S8 

543.301 

34.  a7.^ 

143.238 


45 

1.61%  sn 


0.! 
177, 


135.426 
604,8.14 
104,385 


135.438 
381.070 
104.388 


SIS,  783 


14M9R 
7M,781 
108.886 


ie«,8M 


6.081.483 


4,389,864 


681,610 


5,084,334 


4,601653 


478,670 


8^481.438 


4,813.131 


1,363,804 


1. 8.Vs  286 
1,814.813 


S,  771. 108 


18,451 


102.318 


1381.031 

""«.875 


841317 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

1929-31— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

(In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1929 

1930 

1931 

Purpose  or  department 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Education: 

Public  schools: 

Salaries             -  _.    _ 

$7, 378, 057 
3,  045, 469 
635,  599 
745,  538 
345,  772 
363,  297 

$7, 378, 057 
512, 439 
6,989 
745,  538 
345,  772 
363,  297 

$7,  769,  635 
3,  334, 821 
279,  353 
811, 131 
384,  501 
406,  931 

$7,  769,  635 
566, 883 

$7, 829, 873 

3,  385, 410 

108, 778 

1,  009,  033 

385,  450 

390,  918 

$7, 829, 873 
593, 366 

Buildings  and  grounds      __    >  - 

$2,  533,  029 
628,  610 

$2,  767,  938 
279, 353 

$2, 792, 043 
108, 778 

All  other      

811,  131 

,    355,975 

406,  931 

1, 009,  033 
381,  076 
390,  918 

Public  libraries                    --    - -  ---  -- 

28,525 

4  373 

Increase  of  compensation- 

12,  513,  734 

9,  352,  093 

3, 161,  640 

12, 986,  375 

9, 910,  558 

3,  075, 817 

13, 109,  464 

10,  204,  268 

1, 172,  261 
136.  303 
187,  779 
228,  900 

2,  905, 195 

Recreation: 
Parks: 

Public  parks           -        _      _  _.              __      - 

995, 698 
128,  204 
159,  808 
215,  797 
626,  509 

866, 840 
128,  204 
159, 808 
195, 173 

128,858 

1, 102, 980 
140,  968 
163,311 
253, 186 

1,  281,  828 

■     ■    ■ 

1,  000,  795 
140,  968 
163,  311 
201,  459 

102, 185 

1,  314,  612 
136,  303 

■  187,779 
432. 088 

1,  009,  336 

142,  351 

Parking  Commission  and  small  parks  .  

20,624 
626,  509 

51,  727 
1,281,828 

203  187 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission- 

1, 009,  336 

Purchase  of  land  under  Capper-Cramton  Act - 

184,  968 

184, 968 

205,  000 

205,  000 

315,  000 

315,  000 

Repayment  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loan _ 

Public  playgrounds  and  bathing  places 

'    187,680 

187,  679 

1 

207,  267 

207,  267 

227,  984 

227, 984 

/ 

2,  498,  668 

1, 537,  705 

960, 962 

3, 354, 543 

1,  713,  802 

1,  640,  740 

3, 623, 103 

1,  953,  227 

1,  669,  875 

Miscellaneous: 

Postage                                      --            

20,  824 
9,704 
4.750 
1,569 

20,  824 
9,704 
4,750 
1,569 

25,000 
5,  201 

50,  080 
2,664 

25,  000 
5,20] 

50, 080 
2,664 

22,  999 

14,  357 

64,  575 

2,544 

114,192 

158, 112 

50,  849 

-79,  SOS 

22, 999 

14,  357 

64,  575 

2,544 

114, 192 

158, 112 

50, 849 

-99,  SOS 

General  advertising 

Judgments 

18, 149 
66, 956 
17,  466 

18, 149 
66, 956 
17.  466 

43 
103,  231 
-H,  088 

43 
103,  231 
-2i,  088 

Emergency  fund                -      --    -- .        -- 

331 

13,  775 

331 
13,  775 

12,623 

12,  623 

12,  434 
312 
652 
260 

12,  434 
312 
652 
260 

Marking  historical  places    _       _,    -.    

120 
19,  322 

120 
19,  322 

242 

212 

Rent  and  repair  of  buildings 

69 

69 

-916 

-916 

Vehicle  tags                   -            -         -         

Advances  to  disbursing  officer 

Adjustments  by  General  Accounting  Office — 

5,351 

5,351 

2,101 

2,101 

1,270 

1,270 

Contingencies                                            

Supplementals  and  deficiencies  (District  auditor's  estimate). 

178, 391 

178, 391 

176, 184 

176, 184 

363, 258 

363,  258 

Public  service  enterprises: 

Increasing  water  supply    _.        -----        --        

58,  532 
53,  738 

58, 532 
53,  738 

170 
500 

170 
500 

Water  mains  and  addition  to  Reno  Reservoir 

15,  000 

84,  858 

1,763 

15,  000 

84,858 

1,536 

1,536 

970 

970 

1,763 

Markets                             --        -- 

Grantley  Airport                  -                           -    -  .  -_ 

1,695 

1.695 

Wharves 

Total  public  service  enterprises                    -        --  _-    - 

113,  807 

1.536 

112,  271 

3,335 

2,665 

670 

101,  622 

1,763 

99,858 

Grand    total  — Net    expenditures— General    operating 
funds                             .      .         .                

37, 006, 045 

28, 696, 916 

8,309,128 

42,489,863 

30,059,174 

12,  430,  889 

44,969.067 

32,110,273 

12,858,793 

Appendix  C — Statistical  Tables 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columhia — Fi$cal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

Paet  IV.— 1932-34— summary    - 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


1932 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1933 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1934 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


General  departments: 

General  government 

Protection  of  life  and  property -- 

Health  and  sanitation _ 

Highways 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  (public  welfare). 

Education ._ ^ 

Recreation --. 

Miscellaneous -- 


$3,  528,  876 
7,427,207 
3,  863,  260 
5, 907,  597 
5, 945,  386 

14,891,122 

3,  258,  581 

169, 715 


$2,  520,  882 
7,291,385 
2, 476, 134 
2,  400,  773 
5,  317,  432 

10,411,143 

2, 040,  101 

169. 715 


$1,  007, 993 

135,  821 

1,  387, 125 

3,  506,  824 
627, 954 

4,  479, 979 
1,  218,  479 


$2,  762, 972 

6,  758,  476 
3.541,526 
4,  261,  776 

7,  a)I,M6 
11,263,791 

2,591,574 
650, 192 


Total  general  departments. 

Public  service  enterprises.. 

Debt  service 


44, 991, 748 
209, 493 


32, 627,  569 


12, 364, 179 
208,809 


39,  032, 127 
2,711 


$2, 197,  336 
6,  502, 508 
2,  232,  883 
2,000,751 
6,  4S  1,897 
9,  745,  491 
1,530,538 
650, 192 


$565, 636 
255, 968 
1,  308, 643 
2,261,025 
719,919 
1,  51S,  300 
1,061,035 


31,341,598 
4,863 


7, 690. 528 
-t,I51 


$1,938,498 
6,  285,  439 
2. 756. 732 
3,  874, 221 
6,  600. 687 
9.801.483 
2,332.265 
372,032 


33,961.361 
4,419 


$1,937,165 
6,192.007 
1,992.352 
2, 187, 528 
6. 231. 178 
9.033,732 
1,287.565 
372.032 


29,233,563 


1,  i>.,...j 
369.  SOS 
767,  751 

1.044,700 


4.727,798 
4.419 


Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating  funds.    45,  201, 242     32, 628, 253     12, 572, 988     39, 034, 838     31, 346, 462 


7, 688, 376 


33,965,780 


29,233,563 


4,732,217 


1932-34— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS 


General  government: 

Executive  oflBce 

Garage 

Finance  oflSces: 

Auditor. 

Assessor 

Collector  of  taxes 

Purchasing  office 

Law  offices— Corporation  counsel 

Miscellaneous  executive  offices: 

Plumbing  board,  steam  engineers,  and  permit  division. . 

Municipal  architect - - 

Chief  cleric,  record  division 

Public  Utilities  Commission 

Public  employment  service - 

Insurance  department - 

Minimum  Wage  Board. 

DistrictBuilding .- 

Courts: 

Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 

Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia 

Courthouse 

Probation  system.  Supreme  Court 

Register  of  wills 

Recorder  of  deeds... - 

Police  court 

Juvenile  court .- 

Municipal  court 

Coroner's  office 

Writs  of  lunacy - -- 

Employees'  compensation  fund 

Civil-service  retirement  and  disability  fund 

Unemployment  compensation 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 

Laws 

Zoning  Commission 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 

Municipal  Center 

Special  investment  fund — 

Joint  Select  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations 

Study  of  power  needs .-. 

Study  of  United  States-District  of  Columbia  relations 

Increase  of  compensation.. 


Total  general  government- 


Protection  of  person  and  property: 
Police: 

Metropolitan  Police: 
General: 

Salaries 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Equipment  and  uniforms.. 

All  other 

House  of  detention 

Maintaining  public  order 


Total  police. 


Fire  department: 

Salaries 

Buildings  and  grounds.... 
Apparatus  and  uniforms.. 
All  other 


Total  fire  department- 
Militia 


S72,  634 
83,184 

131,931 
274, 330 
50,  784 
61,044 
96,  735 

921 
166,  467 
30,  733 
98.  487 
14,  229 
20,  252 


119,  763 

112,  746 

393,  298 

49,  698 

11,696 

85,  166 

142,  046 

143,979 

65, 158 

81,  892 

11,839 

10.521 

33,  938 

150,  000 


250 
548 


981,  659 


26, 333 


3,  528,  876 


3,170,814 
10.  181 
118.848 
75,  588 
33,  197 


3,414,631 


2,154,883 
97,  679 
72, 934 
75, 172 


2, 400. 669 


65, 927 


$72, 634 
83,184 

131,931 
274,  ;330 
56,784 
61.044 
96,  735 

921 
166,  467 
30,  733 
98,  487 
14,  229 
20,  252 


119,763 

112,  746 

393,  298 

49,  098 

11,696 

85, 166 

142,  646 

143,979 

65,  158 

81.892 

11.839 

10,  521 

33, 938 

150, 000 


250 
548 


2,  520,  882 


3,  170,  814 
III,  181 
117,233 
7.5,588 
33,  197 


3,413,016 


2, 154, 883 
2,5, 012 
72,  934 
75,  172 


$981, 659 


26,333 


1,007,993 


1,615 


1,61S 


72,666 


72,666 


$45,541 
62, 160 

123, 177 
209.  207 
49,  431 
.53,  814 
92. 608 

794 

135,  579 
27,031 
86, 944 
10, 122 
19,  849 


124,531 

102, 966 

336,  560 

40,297 

10,737 

75,299 

121,778 

119,  250 

57,729 

75,260 

16, 622 

14,628 

35, 140 

150, 000 


250 
13 


557,336 
""8,'36o' 


2,762,972 


2, 849. 691 
14.510 
130, 442 
76,717 
17,927 
21,802 


3,111,092 


1, 937. 873 
200,990 
67,030 
65,395 


$45,  541 
62,160 

123, 177 
209,207 
49,  431 
.53,  814 
92,608 

794 
135,  579 
27,031 
86, 944 
10, 122 
19,849 


124, 531 

102. 966 

336,560 

40,297 

10,737 

75,299 

121,778 

119,250 

57. 729 

75,260 

16.622 

14,628 

35, 146 

150,000 


250 
13 


2, 197, 336 


2,  849,  691 
11.510 
130.  442 
76,  717 
17,927 
21,802 


3.111,093 


1,  937.  873 
30.288 
67.030 
6.1,396 


$667,336 


8,300 


565,636 


180.702 


18a  702 


$43, 113 
50,778 

106,596 
196,728 
52,470 
50,160 
83,904 

720 
63,895 
25,911 
81,902 
9,529 
18,276 


111,791 

100.822 

273,735 

34,086 

10,702 

70,469 

100, 174 

115,588 

54,404 

73,091 

10,650 

7,644 

30.009 

150,000 


250 

239 

19,522 

1,333 


1,938,408 


2, 749. 315 

7,833 

110,640 

00.801 

15,187 


3,956.670 


1, 837, 027 
67,OtS 
71.848 
4%  018 


X 007,  PI* 


83.330 


843,113 
60,778 

106,596 
196,728 
52,470 
50.160 
83,004 

720 
53,805 
25,911 
81.903 
9,529 
18.276 


111,791 

100,823 

273,735 

34,066 

10,702 

70,400 

100, 174 

115,588 

54.404 

73,001 

10,650 

7,044 

30,000 

150,000 


2S0 

230 

19,523 


1,037,105 


3, 749, 215 

7.832 

110,040 

00,801 

15,187 


lW!(.«7e 


1.837.037 
3a  182 
71.»tt 
41018 


1,071.088 


88.8*0 


81.333 


1.333 


X.M8 


saaat 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

1932-34— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

[In  dollars ;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


1932 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1933 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


1934 


Total 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


Protection  of  person  and  property— Continued 
Miscellaneous: 

Building  inspection  division 

Plumbing  inspection  division 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets. 

Pound --- 

Surveyor's  office - 

Electrical  department 

Department  of  vehicles  and  traffic 

Removal  of  dangerous  and  insanitary  buildings 

Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  wharves 

Purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Increase  of  compensation _ 


$156, 103 

44,  907 

80, 946 

1,  GG7 

88,  132 

312,929 

130,981 

285 

724,  487 


$156,  103 

44,  907 

80,  946 

1,667 

88, 132 

312,  929 

69,  442 

285 

724,  487 


$61,  539 


$134,030 

40,  207 

53,  783 

1,177 

78,  092 

189,  649 

169,  786 

794 

653,  635 


$134,  030 

40,  207 

53,  783 

1,177 

78,  092 

189,  649 

94,  620 

794 

653,  635 


$75,  265 


$100,  590 
32,  622 
45,  462 
839 
70,  638 
180.  083 
137,  013 
48 
708,  084 


$100.  590 
32,  622 
45,  462 
839 
70,  638 
186,  083 
80,  474 
48 
708,  084 


5.537 


5,537 


5,938 


5,938 


7,130 


Total  miscellaneous 

Total  protection  of  person  and  property. 


1, 545, 


1,  251, 829 


75,  265 


1,  288,  513 


1,  231.  974 


7,  427,  207 


6,  502,  608 


255,  968 


6,  285,  439 


6,  192,  007 


Health  and  sanitation: 

Health  department 

Quarantine  and   contagious-disease  hospitals,   contagious- 
disease  service -- 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

Street  cleaning 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse _ 

Public  convenience  stations 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings 

Morgue 

Smoke  control 

Increase  of  compensation — 

Repayments  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loans— sewers , 


299,  698 

65,  727 
1,705,217 
638,  601 
1,  097,  603 
22,  907 
33,  505 


299,  698 

65,  727 
451,  956 
638,  601 
963,  738 
22.  907 
33,  505 


1,  253,  261 


133,  864 


268, 153 

67,  606 

1,  298,  570 

658,  518 

1,  216,  707 

16,  081 

17,  887 


266, 153 

67,  606 
406,  865 
658,  518 
799,  769 

16,  081 

17,  887 


891,705 


416, 937 


256,  398 

62,  446 

1,123,044 

677,  312 

725,  942 

12, 140 

-558 


256,  398 

62,  446 
358,  864 
577,312 
725,  742 

12, 146 
-558 


$56,  539 


56,  539 


93,  432 


764, 179 
200 


Total  health  and  sanitation. 


3, 863,  260 


2,  476, 134 


1,  387, 125 


3,  541,  526 


2,  232,  883 


1,  308,  643 


2,  756,  732 


1,  992,  352 


Highways: 

Extension   and   maintenance    of  streets,    sidewalks,    and 
bridges: 

General  fund 

Gasoline  tax — Road  and  street  fund 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Street  lighting 

Increase  of  compensation 


3,  384,  476 
1, 629, 386 


1,  441. 862 
65, 175 


1,  942,  613 
1,  564,  211 


1,  701,  434 
1,  688, 851 


1,  061,  706 
67,554 


639,  727 
1,  621,  297 


860,  097 
2, 141,  579 


458,  352 
866,  631 


893,  734 


893,  734 


871,491 


871,  491 


872,  544 


Total  highways. 


5, 907, 697 


2, 400, 773 


3, 506, 824 


4,  261,  776 


2, 000,  751 


2,  261,  025 


2, 187,  528 


Public  welfare: 

General  supervision. 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

Aid  for  needy  blind  persons 

Assistance  against  old  age  want 

Municipal  Lodging  House. 

Washington  Home  for  Incurables 

Southern  Relief  Society. 

District  Training  School 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  transportation  of  indigent  persons 

Division  of  child  welfare •_ 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Reception  and  detention  of  children 

Industrial  Home  School 

Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 

National  Training  School  for  Girls 

Home  care  for  dependent  children    

Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  Service 

Temporary  home  for  former  soldiers  and  sailors 

Administrative   expenses — Compensation   to   injured   em- 
ployees  

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Emergency  relief  of  residents... 

Central  dispensary 

Eastern  dispensary j 

Children's  Hospital 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  ward 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital.. 

Tuberculosis  Sanatoria — Buildings 

Hospital  for  the  insane 

George  Washington  University  Hospital 

Georgetown  University  Hospital 

Jail. 


117,343 
158, 347 


117, 343 
136,  946 


21,  401 


103,  629 
137,  512 


103,  629 
127,  764 


9,757 


98,  867 
122,  613 


98,  857 
122,  613 


6,576 

9,960 

9,674 

350,  035 

19, 107 

258,  554 

5,000 

39,  3i2 

67,  607 

113,  844 

23,  418 

84, 370 

152, 461 

53,  730 

15,  916 

63,  000 
4,681 


6,576 

9,960 

9,674 

220,  361 

19, 107 

258,  664 

5,000 

39,  322 

67,  607 

73, 136 

23,418 

84,370 

162,  461 

53,  730 

15, 915 

63,000 
4,681 


129,673 


40, 708 


Workhouse  and  reformatory. 

Support  of  convicts 

Miscellaneous  charities 

Increase  in  compensation 


Total  public  welfare. 


30, 408 

19, 195 

31, 168 

20,  261 

363, 860 

777, 140 

17, 800 

159,  063 

9,382 

5,503 

1, 849, 143 


30,  408 

19, 195 

31,168 

20,  261 

303, 860 

564, 327 

17,800 

159,  063 

480 

5,503 

1, 849, 143 


212,  812 


8,902 


7,475 

9,990 

9,303 

295,  763 

27, 036 

250,  377 

6,000 

34,728 

48,  089 

103,172 

40,  490 

67,  575 

154,  630 

46,911 

14,  676 

63,  000 

10,  890 

1, 104,  243 

66,  780 

26, 953 

58, 130 

14, 437 

359,  290 

547, 836 

34,804 

142,  910 

365, 061 

6,399 

1, 933, 144 


7,475 

9,990 

9,303 

213,463 

27,  035 

250,  377 

6,000 

34,728 

48,  089 

66,  602 
40,  490 

67,  575 
154,  530 

46,  911 
14,  676 

63,  000 

10, 890 

,  104,  243 

56,  780 

26, 953 

58, 130 

14,  437 

359,  290 

640,  374 

34,  804 

142,910 


82,  300 


36,  570 


7,462 


5,399 
1, 933, 144 


365, 051 


5,960 
9,952 
9,768 
163,  490 
19, 899 
246,  446 
6,000 
32,017 
46,  757 
67, 806 

34,  509 
57,  010 

162,  579 
44, 479 

14,  682 

50,  760 

15,  000 
1,  306,  774 

50,  346 

19.  595 

15,  000 

4,472 

267,  613 

550,  521 

35,  583 
142,  976 

89, 934 


5,960 
9,952 
9,768 
167,  396 
19,  899 
246, 446 
6,000 
32,  017 
46,  757 

59,  639 

34,  509 
57, 010 

152,  579 
44,  479 
14,682 

50,  750 

15,  000 

,  306,  774 

60,  346 
19,  595 
15,000 

4,472 
267,  613 
504,  015 

35,  583 
142, 975 

7,155 


1, 824, 055 


1, 824, 055 


163,  636 
843,  241 
112,  638 


163,  636 
628,  785 
112,  638 


214, 456 


144, 641 
893,  731 
83, 306 


144,  641 
674, 964 
83, 306 


218,  777 


138,  361 


56,  957 
5,016 


138,  361 

668,  934 

60, 957 

5,016 


5, 945, 386 


6, 317, 432 


627, 954 


7, 201, 816 


6, 481, 897 


719, 919 


6, 600, 687 


6, 231, 178 


764, 379 


401,  745 
1,  284, 947 


1,  686,  692 


;,095 


46, 505 


82,  779 


226, 961 


369, 508 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-S7 — Continued 

1932-34— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Purpose  or  department 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Education: 

Public  schools: 

Salaries 

$8. 097,  768 
4,  664,  597 
270,  215 
897,  438 
566,  089 
395, 013 

$8, 097, 768 
590, 840 

$7, 371, 794 
1,811,775 

182, 883 

1, 070,  092 

404.  506 

422,  739 

$7, 371, 794 
478, 714 

$7,116,026 
1, 027, 960 
96,101 
802.541 
362,775 
396,078 

$7,116,028 
356.312 

Buildings  and  grounds 

$4, 073,  756 
270,  215 

$1, 333, 061 
182,883 

$671.  «47 
06.101 

Equipment 

Another .. 

897, 438 
430, 082 
395, 013 

1, 070, 092 
402, 150 
422, 739 

802,541 
362.772 
396,078 

Public  libraries,   -              

136, 007 

2.355 

3 

Teachers'  retirement  fund 

Increase  of  compensation 

"*"*"*""""• 

Total  education    

14,  891, 122 

10,  411, 143 

4,  479. 979 

11,  263,  791 

9,  745,491 

1,518,300 

9,801.483 

9.033.732 

787.  :n 

Recreation: 
Parks: 

Publicparks .._ 

1, 152,  884 

147,  629 

195,  809 

267,  661 

51,  582 

1,000,000 

1, 160.  643 
147,  629 
195, 809 
265,  489 
51,582 

-7,  759 

809,  350 
125,  898 
174,  40G 
203.071 
36,  9S0 
1,000,000 

so'j.  iir.o 

12.',.  ,S9S 
174,406 
202, 003 
36,  980 

663.822 
1C9. 047 
150,907 
177.239 
26,007 
1,000,000 

663,822 
109.047 
150.907 
177, 239 
26.607 

Parking  Commission  and  small  parks.. 

Park  Police — Salaries,  etc 

National  Zoo  Park 

2,171 

1,068 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 

Purchase  of  land  under  Capper-Cramton  Act 

1, 000,  000 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 

Trees  in  streets 

Reclamation  of  Anacostia  Flats 

224,  OGS 

224,  OCS 

59, 967 

59, 967 

44,700 

44.700 

Repayment  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loan _ 

Public  playgrounds  and  bathing  places ..  ..  

218,  945 

218,  945 

181, 898 

181,  898 

159,941 

159,  »41 

Increase  of  compensation 

3,  258,  581 

2,  040,  101 

1,  218,  479 

2,  .591,  574 

1,  530,  538 

1,061,035 

2. 332, 265 

1,  287, 565 

1. 044,  700 

Miscellaneous: 
Postage 

22,  999 
9,987 

82,  807 

3,166 

51 

22.  999 
9,987 

82. 807 

3,106 

51 

35,  5.i5 

13,495 

58,  63s 

1,918 

262,  245 

109,  067 

142, 723 

-10,  667 

35,  555 

13,495 

58,638 

1,918 

262,  245 

109,  087 

142,  723 

-10,657 

28,997 
5,523 
53,00? 
932 
19,234 
10.233 
236.862 
15.291 

28,997 

5,523 

53,002 

932 

19.234 

10.233 

236.Sfi2 

15,291 

Traveling  expenses                     .                                         

Settlement  of  claims  and  suits 

42,  898 
-63, 051 

42,  898 
-63, 051 

np.ntrnl  fiiiplipating  nflifp. 

525 
11,822 
47,  629 

525 
11,822 
47,  629 

2,676 

7,142 

23,  C87 

576 

296 

2,676 

7,142 

23, 687 

576 

290 

747 

522 

27 

-576 

747 

522 

27 

-476 

Relief  of  individuals 

Marking  historical  places 

418 

418 

Rent  and  repair  of  buildings 

459 

459 

2,825 

2,825 

1.233 

1.3S2 

-- 

Total  miscellaneous 

109,715 

109, 715 

650, 192 

050. 192 

372,033 

373,033 

Public  service  enterprises: 

-e,  mo 

5,000 

210,479 

084 

-G.mO 

5.000 

210,  479 

-138 

~IS8 

-2, 161 

-t,  HI 

4.6S8 

«.»:« 

684 

4, 803 

4,803 

' 

Increase  of  compensation 

Total  public  service  enterprises 

209,  493 

684 

208,809 

2.711 

4.S63 

-'i,l5l 

4.410 

4.419 

Debt  service— sinking  fund 

Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating  funds.. 

45,201,242 

32,  628,  253 

12, 572, 988 

39, 034, 838 

31.346,402 

7. 088, 37« 

33,I)6S,7W 

2e.33l,MS 

173S.3I7 
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Table  IV. — -Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  19S3S7— Continued 

Paet  v.— 1935-37— summary 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


General  departments: 

General  government 

Protection  of  life  and  property _ 

Health  and  sanitation 

Highways _. 

Charities,  hospitals,  and  corrections  (public  welfare) . 

Education ^ 

Recreation.- 

Miscellaneous 


Total  general  departments - 

Public  service  enterprises 

Debt  service 


1935  . 


Total 


$2, 066,  271 

6,  839,  406 
3,  425,  976 
3,  583,  893 

7,  940,  695 
11,520,977 

2,  016,  368 
311, 049 


37,  704,  638 
21,  761 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$2,061,119 
6, 816, 974 
2,  001,  423 
1,  721,  601 
7,  335,  213 

10,  144,  480 

1,  356, 101 

311,049 


31,  747,  965 


Capital 
outlays 


$5, 

22, 

1, 424, 

1, 862, 

606, 

1,  376, 


5,  956, 
21, 


1936 


Total 


$2, 336, 863 
7, 821, 965 
3,  564,  086 
3,  462,  096 
9, 150,  943 

12,  432,  387 

1,  842,  654 

217,  713 


40,  818,  708 
4,533 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$2, 234, 675 
7, 782,  512 
2, 157,  881 
1,  578,  377 
8,  570,  088 

11,077,190 

1,  482, 654 

217,  713 


35,101,092 


Capital 
outlays 


$102, 187 

39, 452 

1,  406,  205 

1,  873,  718 

680,  854 

1,  356, 196 

360, 000 


5,  717,  615 
4,533 


1937  2 


Total 


,411, 
20, 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$2, 398, 067 
7, 840, 420 
2,  523,  963 
1,  789,  280 
8,  098,  200 

11,277,800 

1,501,810 

531,  500 


35,  961,  040 


Capital 
outlays 


$1, 016, 000 

117, 000 

415,  650 

1,  469,  600 

310,  COO 

1,  773,  COO 

1, 360, 000 


6, 460,  250 
20, 000 


Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating  funds.. 


31,  747, 966 


5,978, 434 


40,  823,  242 


35, 101,  092 


42, 431,  290 


35,  961,  040 


6, 470,  250 


1935-37— DETAIL  BY   MAJOR   FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS 


General  government: 
Executive  office 

$47, 872 
61,  306 

116,  589 
218,  363 
63, 135 
54,  218 
99, 013 

751 
71,  352 
26,  601 
53,  828 
10,  895 
19,  350 

$47, 872 
61,  306 

116,  589 
218,  363 
53, 135 
54,  218 
99,  013 

751 
71,  352 
26,  601 
53,  828 
10,  895 
19,  350 

$51,  756 
61, 358 

124, 108 

.    223,992 

51,  712 

67,  577 

105,  876 

889 
73,  448 
29,  671 
71,  554 
5,017 
23,  923 

$51,  766 
61,  358 

124, 108 
223,  992 
51,712 
57,  577 
105,  876 

889 
73,  448 
29, 671 
71,  554 
5,017 
23,  923 

$49,  200 
86,  727 

124,  700 

225, 000 

53, 400 

57, 000 

102,020 

750 
61,  920 
29,  340 
70,  600 
4,640 
24,620 

$49,  200 
85,  727 

124,  700 
226, 000 
63,  400 
67,  000 
102,020 

750 
46,  920 
29,  340 
70,  500 
4,640 
24,620 

Garage 

Finance  offices: 

Collector  of  taxes                                                             

Purchasing  office 

Miscellaneous  executive  offices: 

Plurnbing  boajd,  steam  engineers,  and  permit  division.. 

$16, 000 

Chief  clerk,  record  division 

Pnhlin  TTf.ilifip^  DnTnmiRsi'^n 

Public  employment  service 

District  Building 

115,  004 

105,  744 

284,  336 

42,  237 

10,  815 

76,  603 
96, 089 

122, 424 
68,  083 

77,  628 
13, 181 

3,165 
32,  500 
150,  000 

116,  004 

105,  744 

284,  336 

42,  237 

10,815 

76,  603 
96,  089 

122,  424 
68,  083 

77,  628 
13, 181 

3,165 
32,  500 
150, 000 

122,  865 

110,  935 

321,  386 

40,  238 

11,  720 

82,  698 

129, 121 

129,  967 

67,  466 

88,  629 

16,  381 

3,371 

38,  479 

150,  000 

122, 865 

•    110,935 

321,  385 

40,  238 

11,  720 

82,  698 

129, 121 

129, 957 

67,  466 

88,  629 

16,  381 

3,371 

38, 479 

150,  000 

124,  900 

125,  800 
280,  600 

58,  290 

11,  830 

82,  500 

129,  680 

1, 130,  650 

70,  530 

86, 420 

15,400 

1.000 

35,  000 

150,  000 

125,  000 

250 

*i24,  966 

125, 800 

286,  600 

58,  290 

11,  830 

82,  500 

129,  680 

130,  650 
70,  630 
86,  420 
16, 400 

1,000 
35, 000 
150, 000 
125, 000 

260 

Courts: 

Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Columbia 

RnprfiTTlfi  OoTirt,  Distrint  of  Cnlvimhin 

Register  of  wills 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Police  court 

1, 000,  000 

Coroner's  office 

Writs  of  lunacy 

Employees'  compensation  fund 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws 

250 

133 

39,  750 

5,152 

250 

133 

39,  760 

250 

120 

40, 168 

102, 187 

250 

120 

40, 168 

Zoning  Commission 

4,400 

4,400 

$5, 152 

$102, 187 

Special  investment  fund 

Joint  Select  Committee  on  Fiscal  Relations 

Study  of  power  needs 

50,000 

60,  000 

Increase  of  compensation.. 

Total  general  government 

2, 066,  271 

2, 061, 119 

5,152 

2, 336, 863 

2, 234, 675 

102, 187 

3, 413, 067 

2, 398,  067 

1, 015, 000 

Protection  of  person  and  property: 
Police: 

Metropolitan  Police: 
General: 

3, 026, 194 
7,105 
82,  762 
77, 060 
16,  664 
33, 073 

3, 026, 194 
7,105 
82,  762 
77, 060 
16,  564 
33, 073 

3,  483,  984 

9,034 

129,  781 

81,  300 

16,  644 

9,658 

3,  483,  984 
9,034 
129, 781 
81,  300 
16,  644 
9,658 

3, 469, 210 
9,600 
118, 125 
76, 425 
18,  320 
25, 000 

3,  469,  210 
9,500 
118, 125 
75,  425 
18,  320 
25,  000 

Buildings  and  grounds .  .    .  . 

Equipment  and  uniforms                          .  . 

.  . 

Another. 

House  of  detention 

Maintaining  public  order 

Total  police ......                        .    .  .. 

3,  242,  761 

3,  242,  761 

3,  730, 404 

3,  730,  404 

3,  716,  580 

3,  715,  580 

Fire  department: 

Salaries 

1, 992,  435 
16,  804 
66,  465 
55,  314 

1,  992,  435 
16, 804 
66,  456 
65,  314 

2, 259, 969 
21,  999 
90, 140 
42, 129 

2,  259,  969 
21,  829 
73,  091 
42, 129 

2,  230,  620 
20,  000 
160,  000 
63,  600 

2,  230,  620 
20,  000 
68, 000 
63,  600 

Buildings  and  grounds ....      ...  

170 
17, 048 

Apparatus  and  uniforms        .    . 

92,000 

All  other 

Total  fire  department 

2, 131,  009 

2, 131, 009 

2, 414,  239 

2,  397, 019 

17,  219 

2, 474, 120 

2,  382, 120 

92, 000 

Militia .                   

36,866 

36, 866 

35,  316 

35,  316 

42,  780 

42,  780 



'  Appropriations  and  District  auditor's  estimate. 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  ifl25-S7— Continued 
1935-37— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 
[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Purpose  or  department 


1935 


1936 


Total 


Protection  of  person  and  property— Continued 
Miscellaneous: 

Building  inspection  division 

Plumbing  inspection  division 

Superintendent  of  weights,  measures,  and  markets. 

Pound..- 

Surveyor's  office 

Electrical  department 

Department  of  vehicles  and  traffic 

Removal  of  dangerous  and  insanitary  buildings 

Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief  fund... 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  wharves 

Purchase  and  maintenonce  of  traffic  lights 

Increase  of  compensation... 


Total  miscellaneous. 


Total  protection  of  person  and  property. 


Health  and  sanitation: 

Health  department. 

Quarantine  and  contagious-disease  hospitals,  contagious- 
disease  service 

Sewers  and  sewage  disposal 

Street  cleaning 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse 

Public  convenience  stations 

Condemnation  of  insanitary  buildings 

Morgue 

Smoke  control 

Increase  of  compensation. 

Repayments  on  account  of  P.  W.  A.  loans— Sewers... 


$107,415 

35, 181 

49,  323 

1,962 

77,  771 

228,  510 

159, 102 

869 

764, 117 

"""4,'5i3" 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


$107,415 

35, 181 

49, 323 

1,962 

77,  771 

228,  510 

136,  670 

869 

764, 117 


4,513 


1,428.768 


6,  839,  406 


265, 225 

75,  554 
755, 153 
507,  353 
752,  658 

13,381 


1, 406, 336 


Capital 
outlays 


$22, 432 


22,432 


6, 816, 974 


265, 225 

75,554 
387,  251 
507,  353 
752,  658 

13,381 


22,  432 


367,  902 


Total 


$109, 

37, 

62, 

1, 

78, 

217, 

157, 

1, 

973, 


2,366 


1,  642, 005 


7, 821,  965 


303, 915 

73, 870 
820, 572 
543, 970 
804,806 

14,491 


Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Capital 
outlays 


Total 


% 


peration 
rnd  main- 
tenance 


$109, 

37, 

62, 

1, 

78, 

217, 

134, 

1, 

973, 


2,366 


1,  619,  772 


7,  782,  512 


$22,233 


22,233 


39,  452 


303, 915 

73, 870 
414,367 
543,  970 
804,806 

14, 491 


$122,860 
43.600 
62,950 


82,500 
227,300 
157,640 


1,025,000 


3,000 


1,724,940 


,  957, 420 


406,205 


482,970 

1,042,283 

1,385,360 

14,000 


$122,800 
43,890 
62,950 


82,500 
227.300 
132, 610 


1,025,000 

3,'6o6 


1,699,940 


7, 840. 420 


482,970 

628.633 

1,385.360 

14,000 


Capital 
outlays 


$25,000 


25,000 


117,000 


41S,8S0 


2,459 


2,459 


15,000 


15,000 


1, 056,  650 


1.  056,  650 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


Total  health  and  sanitation. 


3, 425, 976 


2, 001, 423 


1, 424,  552 


3,564,086       2.157,881 


Highways: 

Extension  and  maintenance  of  streets,  sidewalks,  and  bridges: 

General  fund... 

Gasoline  tax— Road  and  street  fund 

Fund  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  traffic  lights 

Street  lighing 

Increase  of  compensation 


399, 780 
2, 438, 278 


456 
975, 311 


399, 324 
1, 462, 966 


274, 353 
2, 428, 945 


745, 834 


745, 834 


748, 797 


Total  highways. 


3, 583. 893 


1, 721, 601 


1, 862,  291 


3, 452.  096 


Public  Welfare: 

General  supervision 

Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

Aid  for  needy  blind  persons.. 

Assistance  against  old  age  want 

Municipal  Lodging  House 

Washington  Home  for  Incurables 

Southern  Relief  Society 

District  Training  School 

Relief  of  the  poor  and  transportation  of  indigent  persons — 

Division  of  child  welfare — - 

Florence  Crittenton  Home - 

Reception  and  detention  of  children... 

Industrial  Homo  School 

Indnsirial  Home  School  for  Colored  Children... 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 

National  Training  School  for  Oirls 

Home  cfire  for  dependent  children 

Child  Welfare  and  Hygiene  Service 

Temporary  home  for  former  soldiers  and  sailors 

Administrative   expenses— Compensation   to   insured   em- 
ployees  .- 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Emergency  relief  of  residents 

Central  dispensary 

Eastern  dispensary 

Children's  Hospitul 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

Freedmen's  Hospital.- 

Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital ,. 

Garfield  Hospital,  isolating  ward — — 

Tuberculosis  Hospital... -. 

Children's  Tuberculosis  Hospital.. 

Tuberculosis  Sanatoria— Buildings .- 

Hospital  for  the  insane 

George  Washington  University  Hospital 

Georgetown  University  Hospital • 


106, 471 
134, 832 


106,471 
134, 832 


7,684 
10.  C46 
9,831 

ISO,  2fi5 
17,  472 

253. 878 
6,0C0 
35,  427 
47,  231 
63, 379 
83,123 
61,791 

170,  651 
48,315 
13, 855 

61,000 

13,919 

1,954,247 

57,  810 

32,000 

03,  502 

5,076 

262, 355 

881, 179 

26. 931 

151,647 

148, 146 

116.481 

1,881,784 


7,684 
10,046 
9.831 

180,  228 
17.472 

253, 878 
6,000 
35,  427 
47,231 
63,  370 
83,123 
61,791 

170,  651 
48,315 
13,  855 

51,000 
13,919 
1,954,247 
57,  810 
32,000 
63,  .i02 
5,076 

202,355. 

654,235 
26,931 

151,647 
77, 319 


37 


320,943 


1,881,784 


70,826 
116,481 


Jail. 

Workhouse  and  reformatory. 

Support  of  convicts.. 

Miscellaneous  charities 

Increase  in  comepensation 


150, 329 

849, 969 

43,884 

171 


160,329 

758,784 

43.884 

171 


91,184 


Total  public  welfare 

107656—37 14 


115,966 

150,909 

571 

25,533 

7,473 

10, 058 

9,928 

188,944 

17,747 

259,690 

7,473 

38,  277 

52.608 

67,  773 

132, 590 

60,702 

146,441 

47,  499 

14, 166 

63,300 

15,000 

2,355,274 

75,000 

48.425 

90,444 

4,995 

312,995 

768,964 

20.678 

178. 464 

138,120 

356,601 

2, 162, 202 


168,873 

9.15,486 

111,839 

270 


7,940,695 


7, 335. 213 


605,482       9.150,943 


1, 406. 205 


2. 939, 613 


2.523,963 


634 

828, 945 


273, 718 
1,600,000 


150,000 
2,347,880 


748, 797 


761,000 


1, 578, 377 


1, 873, 718 


3,258,880 


115,966 

150,909 

571 

25,633 

7,473 

10, 05S 

9,928 

188,944 

17. 747 

259,690 

7,473 

38.  277 

52.668 

67,  773 

132, 590 

60,702 

146,441 

47,499 

14,166 

63,300 

1.5,000 

2,355.274 

75,000 

48.425 

90,444 

4.995 

312,  995 

640, 747 

20.678 

178. 464 

136.793 


122,216 


115.300 
139,  1.30 
54.000 
284.265 
7,600 

laooo 

10,000 
190.020 

16,.'rO0 

263.500 
9,000 
37.180 
60,280 
67,230 
100,000 
162.300 
163,000 
25.000 
17,370 

63.300 

25,000 

1,600.000 

65.000 

40.000 

75.000 

S.O0O 

156,  ,VW 

679,230 


2,162.292 


1.336 
356,601 


316.. Mm 
203.350 


2,345.800 


168.873 

834.778 

111,830 

270 


100,710 


180,070 

l.OOaTOO 

80,000 

135 


8,570,088 


880,854 


8, 401300 


1,028,280 
"'76i,"6o6 


1.789,280 


115.300 

139,130 
54,000 

284.385 
7.800 
10.000 
10,000 

190,030 
16,600 

363,600 
.1,000 
37,180 
50, 3H) 
67.230 

100,000 
62.300 

183,000 
2&000 
17,370 

S3.S0O 

25.000 

1.800,000 

86.000 

40.000 

75,000 

5.000 

168.560 

87B.3J0 


341.600 

303.360 


2,345.800 


l«a«70 

865.700 

81X000 

185 


HOt&lOO 


415,860 


150.000 
1.319,800 


1.468.800 


lOOLOOO 


75,000 


lUOOO 


110,000 
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Table  IV. — Net  expenditures  from  general  operating  funds,  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1923-37 — Continued 

1938-37— DETAIL  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  DIVISIONS— Continued 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


1935 

1936 

1937 

Purpose  or  department 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Total 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance 

Capital 
outlays 

Education: 

Public  schools: 

Salaries  _  

$8, 163, 608 
1, 640, 353 
45, 724 
858,  521 
448,493 
364,  276 

$8, 163, 608 
382, 638 

$8,865,648 
1, 495, 688 
233, 370 
840, 958 
656,876 
440,  844 

$8,866,648 
442, 030 
6,906 
840, 958 
480, 801 
440,844 

$8,9^0,685 
2, 009, 500 
269, 500 
843, 375 
647, 840 
400, 000 

$8, 980, 585 
442, 000 
64,000 
843, 375 
647, 840 
400, 000 

BuUdings  and  grounds         -                           -  _  - 

$1, 267, 814 
45,724 

$1, 053, 657 
226,463 

1$,  667,  500 

205, 500 

All  other 

858, 521 
376,  535 
364,  276 

Public  libraries 

72, 958 

76, 074 

Tnnrpftse  of  comppTisat-ion          .               .       .    ,               .   .  ,       . 

Total  education 

11, 620, 977 

10,144,480 

1,376,496 

12, 432, 387 

11, 077, 190 

1,356,196 

13, 050, 800 

11,277,800 

1, 773, 000 

Recreation: 
Parks: 

Public  parlis    - -                 - 

663, 148 
113,  300 
173,  677 
195,  230 
34, 872 
631,  211 

663, 148 
113, 300 
173,  577 
195,  230 
34, 872 

718, 394 
124, 373 
182,888 
221,  549 
340, 316 

718, 394 
124, 373 
182,  888 
221,  549 
40, 316 

725, 410 
126,  600 
183, 000 
226, 000 
~    337,600 
1,000,000 

725, 410 
126,  600 
183,  000 
225,  000 
37, 500 

National  Zoo  Park           _                                             

300, 000 

300, 000 

531, 211 

1, 000, 000 

Trees  in  streets       -      >-              -                     _  . 

25, 000 
104,  056 
175,  972 

25, 000 
104,  055 

60, 000 

60,000 

60, 000 

60, 000 

Public  playgrounds  and  bathing  places                          

175,  972 

196, 132 

195, 132 

204, 300 

204,  300 

Total  recreation    .  -          -    

2, 016, 368 

1,  356, 101 

660, 266 

1, 842,  654 

1,  482, 654 

360, 000 

2, 861, 810 

1, 501, 810 

1, 360, 000 

Miscellaneous: 

Postage       -    -_    ..     -          _  _                  .  - '      . 

24,323 

6,013 

66,  975 

690 

32,  580 

2,568 

143,  603 

34,  789 

8,011 

470 

24,323 

5,013 

66, 975 

690 

32,  580 

2,568 

143,  603 

34,  789 

8,011 

470 

24,993 
9,137 
48,294 

879 
12, 192 
13, 022 
93,  675 
10,488 
1,817 

712 

24,  993 
9,137 
48,  294 

879 
12, 192 
13, 022 
93,  675 
10, 488 
1,817 

712 

26, 000 
6,000 

43,000 
2,000 

25, 000 
5,000 

43,000 
2,000 

Printing  and  binding .    

Traveling  expenses                 _                           -             _  _ 



Judgments.  -.  . 

Tax  refunds - 

79, 000 

79, 000 

Central  duplicating  office 

Emergency  fund 

2,500 

-  2,600 

George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 

Relief  of  individuals 

1,007 

1, 007 

Marking  historical  places..    ..         ... 

Rent  and  repair  of  buildings 

Engineer  stables . 

Rent  Commission 

Advances  to  disbursing  officer 

Miscellaneous . 

2,023 

2,023 

1,492 

1,492 

Contingencies  ... 

25, 000 
350, 000 

25, 000 
350, 000 

Total  miscellaneous     .    .      - 

311,049 

311,049 

217, 713 

217, 713 

531,  600 

631, 500 

Public  service  enterprises: 

Increasing  water  supply     .  . 

6,000 

6,000 

"Water  mains  and  addition  to  Reno  Reservoir            .  . 

Farmers'  Produce  Market                                                   

16, 761 

16, 761 

4,533 

4,533 

Public  crematory 

Markets .          ... 

Grantley  Airport       .  . 

Wharves 

20,000 

20,000 

Increase  of  compensation    .. 

Total  public  service  enterprises 

21, 761 

21, 761 

4,533 

4,533 

20,000 

20, 000 

Debt  service — sinking  fund 

Grand  total— Net  expenditures— General  operating  funds.. 

37, 726, 399 

31, 747, 965 

6, 978, 434 

40, 823,  242 

35, 101, 092 

6,  722, 149 

42, 431, 290 

35, 961, 040 

6, 470, 250 

Appendix  C — Statistical  Tables 
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Table  V. — Summary  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  Federal-aid  funds.  District  of  Columbia — Fiscal  years  1933-36 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Account  number  and  title 


1833 


1934 


1935 


1S3« 


Balances  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 

Add:  Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year: 

X005— Working  fund— Federal  relief  aid 

XOOe — Working  fund — Highway  funds 

X007 — Working  fund— Emergency  relief - 

3-5659 — National  Industrial  Recovery — Sewer  construction __ _ 

T008— Emergency  relief  grants  by  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

T009 — Highway  fimds— Grants  by  Department  of  Agriculture 

TOlO— Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 

TOU— Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pulalic  Works— Adult  tuberculosis  sanato- 
rium 


$140,  767 
218,964 


T012— Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration— Children's  Hospital , 

T013— Sewers  in  Luzon  Valley  area— Grants  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works. 

T014 — Aid  to  dependent  children — Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T015 — Aid  to  the  blind— Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T016— Old  age  assistance — Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T017 — Unemployment  compensation 

T018 — Public  health  work— Social  Security  Act— Grants  by  Public  Health  Service - 

T019 — Maternal  and  child  health  service — Social  Security  Act — Grant  by  Children's  Bureau.. 

T020 — Child  welfare  service — Social  Security  Act — Grants  by  Children's  Bureau 


$1, 878, 130 


$958,019 

831,211 

2, 275, 170 

1,  759,  500 


588,855 
1,656,869 


6.812,342 

976,927 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 


Total  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 

Total  balances  at  beginning  and  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year.. 


$359,  731 


$359,  731 


Deduct:  Expenditures,  during  the  fiscal  year: 

X005 — Working  fund — Federal  relief  aid 

X006 — Workingfund— Highway  fund.. 

X007 — Workingfund — Emergency  relief 

3-5659 — National  Industrial  Recovery — Sewer  construction 

T008— Emergency  relief  grants  by  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration... 

T009 — Highway  funds— Grants  by  Department  of  .Agriculture.. _ __ 

TOlO — Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 

Toil — Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pubhc  Works — Adult  tuberculosis  sanato- 


140, 767 
218, 964 


T012 — Public  Works  loans  by  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration — Children's  Hospital 

T013— Sewers  in  Luzon  Valley  area— Grants  by  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works. 

T014 — Aid  to  dependent  children— Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T015 — Aid  to  the  blind — Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T016 — Old  age  assistance— Grants  from  Social  Security  Board 

T017 — Unemployment  compensation 

T018 — Public  health  work— Social  Security  Act— Grants  by  Public  Health  Service 

T019 — Maternal  and  child  health  service— Social  Security  Act— Grants  by  Children's  Bureau 


Total  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Balances  at  end  of  the  fiscal  year 


$359,  731 


$5, 823, 900 


$15,  53i  991 


$5, 823,  900 


$17,  413, 124 


$926,079 

755,501 

2,  073,  467 

190,720 


$30,874 

664.564 

1,853,945 

1, 196, 247 

6,432,595 

8<M,067 

197,819 

2,502 


$3,  945,  769 


$11,182,617 


$1, 878, 130 


$6,230,507 


$6,230,507 


184 


3,904,057 
1,143,891 


200.000 
100,000 
88,500 
136,924 
9,450 
47,250 
42,912 
20.795 
14,522 
1.6M 


$5,  710, 153 


$11, 9401 680 


t» 


220,079 
3,869,024 
1,265,041 
2,172,278 

737,333 

27,082 

17,660 

114,  SS« 

592 

10.  S74 

42.772 

1,233 

215 


$8,479,089 


$3,460,971 


Source:  Annual  reports  on  Finances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (inclading  that  for  1936  in  course  of  preparation). 


Table  YI.— Summary  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of  trust  funds.  District  of  Columbia — For  the  period  from  July  1,  19Bi, 

to  June  SO,  1936 

[In  dollars;  cents  dropped] 


Escheated  estates  relief 

Industrial  Home  School 

Industrial  Home  School— Site  and  buildings 

Inmates— Workhouse  and  reformatory 

Militia— Fines 

Outstanding  habilities.. 

Payment  to  tenants — Excess  rentals — Rent  commission. 
Permit. 


Policemen's  and  firemen's  relief. 

Redemption  of  assessment  certificates... 

Redemption  of  tax  sale  certificates 

Relief  and  rehabilitation — Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Sanitary. 

Surplus --- - 

Teachers'  retirement — Deductions 

Teachers'  retirement— Government  reserves 

Unclaimed  condemnation  awards — 

Washington  redemption 

Washington  special  tax 

Miscellaneous  trust  deposits 


Total  miscellaneous  funds. 


Balances, 
June  30, 1922 


$489 
4,455 


303 
2,570 


34, 152 

26,251 

1,167 

3,039 


36 
1,253 
3,926 


21.912 

11,554 

251.110 


$362,221 


Add:  Re- 
ceipts during 
the  period 


$27,408 

17,  513 

7.915 

309,293 

20 

6,247 

6,330 

663,704 

8, 125, 132 


68,671 


198 

6. 129. 186 

1,746,098 

6,584 

6.607,046 


IZ  215, 641 


$36, 827. 021 


Total  balances, 

June  30, 1922. 

and  receipts 

during  the 

period 


$27,897 
2i.9My 

7.9\5 

309,293 

323 

8.817 

6,330 

697,  857 

8,161.383 

1.167 

3.039 

58,671 

36 

1. 451 

6,133,112 

1.  746, 09S 

6..^S4 

6.  528. 9.W 

11,  &M 

12, 466, 751 


$3«,189,»3 


Deduct:  Ex- 
penditures dur- 
ing Iho  period 


$27,807 

21.009 

7,915 

388.000 

333 

8,817 

6,330 

694.170 

8.151.3R3 

1.167 

3.030 

45,019 

36 

S79 

6.  073. 972 

1.  ra.  47S 

6.290 

6.  470. 653 

11.554 

ll,»3&.31S 


tU,  447.647 


Balaooaa, 
JuiM30,iaM 


Source:  Annual  Reports  on  Financet  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (includiDg  that  for  1936  in  course  of  preparation). 


"n,*aw 


13,SS3 


1.072 

.**.  140 

2i«l» 

»4 

58.305 

'ssi,sa 


r4l,SM 
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Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  oj  Colum  Ma 


Table  XII.' — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenue 

in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 


City  and  class  of  revenue 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19331 

19341 

1935  > 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Total  revenue  receipts: 

Amount  (ttiousands) 

$27,  426 

$27,  375 

$32, 197 

$35, 355 

$38, 568 

$41,287 

$42, 377 

$43,914 

$45,  217 

$45,  285 

$41, 624 

$45, 308 

$51, 802 

$60. 36 

$59. 61 

$69.  39 

$75. 42 

$81.  43 

$86.28 

$87. 68 

$89. 25 

$88.84 

$86. 09 

$76. 47 

$80, 91 

$87. 21 

Percentage  of  total  revenue  receipts: 

B4. 2% 

7.3 
.7 

3.9 

1.4 
32.5 

53. 0% 

7.2 
.7 

4.3 

1.4 
33.4 

54.8% 

7.8 
.3 

3.8 

1.6 
31.8 

61.6% 

7.0 
.2 

3.6 

2.1 
25.5 

65. 1% 

6.1 
.2 

3.5 

1.8 
23.3 

66, 1% 
6.6 
.2 
3,1 

2.0 
22,0 

67. 4% 

5.7 
.3 

3.2 

1.8 
21.6 

67.4% 

5.9 
.3 

3.3 

2.1 
21.0 

66.8% 

5.9 
.3 

3.8 

1.8 
21.4 

66. 1% 

6.3 
.4 

4.3 

1.5 
21,4 

69. 6% 

6.1 
.5 

4.6 

1.0 
19.2 

6L8% 

6,6 
.5 

4,1 

1,3 
25,7 

56.8% 

4.8 

5 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments. . 
Interest 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises  .. 

2  8 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

1  2 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

33  9 

Total    - — .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100  0 

AVERAGE,   17  CITIES  ' 

Net  local  and  State  receipts,  per  capita 

$70.  66 

$76. 51 

$78. 87 

$84.  55 

$89.  61 

$92.  46 

$93. 76 

$97.23 

$96,29 

3  $91, 20 

*  $70. 36 

*  $75. 77 

!  $82  79 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes      

73.  5% 
8.2 
3.0 
8.8 
6.4 
1.1 

74.8% 
7.8 
3.0 
8.3 
5.1 
1.0 

74.8% 
7.6 
3.0 
8.3 
5.2 
1.1 

75. 1% 
7.7 
3.0 
8.3 
4.9 
1.0 

75.3% 
7.5 
3.0 
8.0 
6.4 
.8 

76.4% 
7.6 
2.9 
7.8 
5.6 
.8 

76.8% 
7.6 
3,0 
8,0 
4,9 
.8 

76.  2% 
7.4 
3.1 
8,0 
4,5 
.8 

75. 8% 
7.7 
2,8 
8,0 
4,2 
1.6 

77.2% 
7.5 
3.0 
8.1 
2.8 
1.4 

70. 1% 
15,3 

2,2 

9,7 

2.7 

69. 2% 
17.2 

1.9 

9.6 

2.1 

64,3% 
21.0 
2  0 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Interest                . 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises. 

10.9 
1.8 

Total          .           

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

$50, 463 
56,  279 

$62, 781 
54,-322 

$66,823 
47, 450 

$73,  528 
51, 146 

$74,  987 
63,  627 

$75, 414 
75,  370 

$75, 294 
78,  527 

$77, 213 
83, 151 

$73, 031 
88,328 

$62,  756 
70,  873 

$56,  761 
(«) 

$63.  789 
(«) 

$65, 638 

(«) 

Per  capita: 

Local.-  

71.45 
9.28 

74.53 
8.83 

78.39 
7.61 

85.25 
8.09 

85,93 
8,37 

85,43 
11,60 

84,33 
11,93 

86,04 
12,50 

82.70 
13.24 

72. 13 
10.61 

65,62 

73.72 

76.62 

State       -  .  -  . 

Total  local  and  State 

80.73 

.47 

83.36 

.55 

86.00 
.62 

93.34 
.43 

94,30 
.39 

97.03 
.42 

96.26 
.42 

98,54 
.39 

95.94 
.35 

82.74 
2,66 

Deductions— 

Net  local  and  State 

80.26 

82.81 

85,38 

92.91 

93.91 

96.61 

95,84 

98.15 

95.59 

80,08 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

69.9% 

7.3 

4.3 
10.9 

6.8 
.8 

68.0% 

6.7 

4.9 
10.8 

8.7 
.9 

70. 1% 
6.3 
4.1 
11.5 
7.3 
.7 

68.7% 
6.7 
4.5 
10.7 
8.7 
.7 

67.5% 
6.9 
4.6 

n.3 

9.2 
.6 

69.7% 

6.0 

3.9 
11,2 

8,6 
.7 

70,6% 

6,2 

3,4 
ILl 

8.3 
.4 

71.3% 

6,1 

3.6 
10,4 

7.7 
.9 

72, 1% 

6.4 

3.4 
10.4 

6,2 

1,5 

74,3% 

6,2 

3,2 
11,4 

3,7 

1,2 

60, 5% 
20,5 

2,2 
15,0 

1,8 

66.3% 
15.6 

1.3 
13.3 

3.6 

64.1% 
20.9 
1.0 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Interest                                .. 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises 

11.7 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

2.3 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total — 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

lOO.-O 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ST.  L0TII3,  MO. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 

Local—    . 

$36, 692 
30,  238 

$39, 644 
29, 190 

$39,607 
36,  370 

$42,901 
42, 095 

$46, 682 
42,  772 

$50, 704 
45,  014 

$50, 302 
60, 130 

$51, 358 
60,  749 

$54, 973 
61, 485 

$49, 763 

$43, 790 
(•) 

$41, 666 
(•) 

$40, 889 

State                     .  .    . 

(e) 

Per  capita: 

Local          .  ._ 

46.47 
8.69 

49.90 
8.33 

49.56 
10.32 

63.36 
11.87 

67.72 
n.98 

62,32 
12,54 

61.54 
13.87 

62,50 
13,92 

67,00 
13,89 

60.74 

63.62 

60.84 

50.01 

State.    — - 

Total  local  and  State.. 

55.16 
1.32 

58.23 
1.14 

69.88 
1.21 

65.23 
LIO 

69.70 
1.06 

74,86 
1,01 

75.41 
1.00 

76,42 
1.16 

80,89 
1,27 

Net  local  and  State 

63.84 

57.09 

68.67 

64.13 

68.64 

73,85 

74.41 

75.26 

79,62 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

73.6% 
11.2 

2.1 

7.8 

3.5 

1.8 

70.1% 
ILl 

2.3 

7.4 

6.8 

2.3 

72.9% 
9.9 
2.3 
7.6 
5.2 
2.2 

72.4% 
10.7 

2.1 

7.3 

5.6 

2.0 

70.  6% 
10.1 

1,9 

7,1 

8,8 

1.5 

73,0% 
10,1 

2,0 

6,5 

7,2 

1.2 

70.8% 

8.9 

1.8 

6.8 
10.1 

1.6 

72.  2% 
9.4 
2.1 
7.1 
7.7 
1.5 

69,2% 
10.7 

1.9 

6.6 

8.9 

2.7 

71.8% 
10.2 

1.6 

8.1 

8.3 

70.2% 
9.6 
1.4 
9.7 
9.1 

76.9% 

9.2 

1.1 
11.8 

2,0 

75.7% 
9.2 
1  0 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments. . 
Interest 

12.0 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay . 

2.1 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total-  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XII. — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenues 

in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City  and  class  of  revenue 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933  > 

1934  > 

1935 » 

BALTmOEE,  MD. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local 

$34,  540 
20,026 

$40,606 
20,758 

$38,368 
22, 813 

$40,236 
23,218 

$41,  417 
24,440 

$43,077 
27,553 

$45, 131 
28,165 

$46, 810 
31, 159 

$47,033 
33,  574 

$44,211 
32,428 

$53,159 
(•) 

$53,282 
(•) 

$49,094 
(•) 

State        

Per  capita: 

Local       .  , _ 

45.56 
13.24 

53.08 
13.57 

49.70 

14.75 

51.66 
14.84 

62.71 
15.44 

54.34 
17.22 

56.43 
17.41 

68.00 
19.06 

67.61 
20.42 

53.54 
19.65 

63.67 

63.19 

57. 9« 

State— — 

Total  local  and  State 

58.80 
1.40 

66.65 
1.37 

64.45 
1.37 

66.50 
1.37 

68.15 
1.43 

71.56 
1.31 

73.84 
1.45 

77.06 
1.77 

78.03 
1.70 

73.19 
1.93 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State 

57.40 

65.28 

63.08 

65.13 

66.72 

70.25 

72.39 

76.29 

76.33 

71.26 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes ... 

75.6% 
8.8 
4.2 
7.6 
2.7 
1.2 

75.  2% 
8.0 
3.7 
8.6 
3.5 
1.0 

74.  6% 
8.5 
3.9 
8.4 
3.6 
1.0 

74.2% 
9.3 
3.8 
9.2 
2.5 
1.0 

74.8% 
8.9 
3.8 
8.8 
2.8 
.9 

75. 1% 
8.8 
3.7 
8.5 
2.9 
1.0 

76. 2% 
9.0 
3.4 
8.6 
2.1 
.7 

74.9% 
9.4 
3.4 
9.0 
2.4 
.9 

75.4% 
8.5 
2.6 
8.8 
2.6 
2.1 

76.6% 
8.5 
2.9 
8.6 
2.7 
.8 

64.1% 
22.2 

3.0 

9.3 

1.4 

65.3% 
19.9 

3.1 
10.3 

1.4 

68.6% 
18.8 
3.5 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments. . 
Interest 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises. 

11  2 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay. 

g 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100  0 

BOSTON,  MAS3. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands) : 

Local 

$59,364 
52, 019 

$62, 057 
50, 151 

$69, 650 
50, 655 

$78, 155 
55, 296 

$76, 154 
60, 147 

$79,095 
59,348 

$78, 119 
65, 069 

$86,682 
69, 182 

$82,890 
74. 020 

$82,659 
(«) 

$74,376 
(') 

$77,090 
(') 

$83  098 

State - 

(') 

Per  capita: 

1,0  cal 

78.17 
13.04 

81.37 
12.45 

90.95 
12.46 

101.62 
13.47 

98.61 
14.52 

101. 99 
14.19 

100.30 
15.41 

111.00 
16.25 

106.28 
17.30 

106.13 

95.62 

96. 6« 

80.17 

State 

Totallocal  and  State... '. 

91.21 
.08 

93.82 
.68 

103. 41 
.07 

115. 09 
.12 

113. 13 
.08 

116.18 
.45 

115.  71 
.45 

127.25 
.51 

123.58 
.59 

Net  local  and  State 

91.13 

93.24 

103. 34 

114.97 

113. 05 

115. 73 

115.26 

126.  74 

122.99 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

79.4% 
8.9 
4.0 
6.2 
1.0 
.6 

79.0% 
9.4 
4.0 
6.1 
1.2 
.3 

79.9% 
9.7 
3.6 
5.4 
1.1 
.3 

81.8% 
8.1 
3.5 
4.9 
1.3 
.4 

81.6% 
8.3 
3.8 
5.1 

.9 

.3 

80.2% 
9.2 
3.8 
5.1 
1.4 
.3 

80.8% 
8.5 
3.9 
6.6 

.9 

.3 

81.8% 
8.0 
3.5 
5.4 
LO 
.3 

80.9% 
8.4 
3.6 
5.4 

.8 

.9 

77.8% 
12.4 

3.3 

6.8 
.7 

77.4% 
11.9 

3.7 

6.2 
.8 

78.7% 
10.7 

3.7 

6.3 
.6 

78.0% 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.  . 

11.3 
3.4 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises       . 

6.8 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

.8 

Subventions  frorn  T^.  S.  GovemTnent 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local.. . 

$39, 300 
92, 870 

$40,098 
104, 820 

$42, 720 
111,183 

$46,761 
124, 836 

$48,849 
130, 938 

$52, 812 
147.911 

$54,703 
153,714 

$57,684 
169,097 

$56,446 
196, 982 

$50,476 
169,841 

$45,589 
(•) 

$46,875 
(•) 

$52,554 

State 

(•) 

Per  capita: 

Local -. 

63.78 
10.28 

64.25 
11.49 

67.58 
12.07 

73.06 
13.43 

75.38 
13.95 

80.52 
15.61 

82.40 
16.07 

86.07 
17.50 

84.78 
20.09 

76.19 
17.27 

69.16 

71.46 

80.80 

State 

Tntftl  Inral  ftnd  Stflte 

74.06 
2.47 

75.74 
1.80 

79.65 
1.86 

86.49 
2.14 

89.33 
2.19 

96.13 
2.18 

98.47 
2.32 

103.67 
2.15 

104.87 
2.62 

93.46 
4.39 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State.. 

71.59 

73.94 

77.79 

84.35 

87.14 

93.95 

96.16 

101.42 

102.25 

89.07 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

84. 0% 
6.2 
2.6 
6.5 
1.0 
.7 

83.4% 
6.9 
2.9 
6.4 
1.2 
.2 

83.1% 
6.8 
3.0 
5.9 
1.6 
.6 

82.9% 
6.3 
2.8 
5.7 
1.4 
.9 

82.0% 

6.9 

3.3 

6.5 

1.8 
.  .6 

83.8% 
5.8 
3.2 
5.0 
1.7 
.6 

83.9% 
6.8 
3.3 
6.2 
1.3 
.6 

84.4% 
6.3 
3.1 
6.2 
1.5 
.6 

85.0% 
5.2 
3.0 
8.1 

.0 

.8 

84.6% 
8.7 
17 
5.3 
.6 
1.3 

83.7% 

7.8 

1.9 

9.3 

.3 

83.3% 

8.3 

1.7 

8.4 

.3 

80.8% 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments. . 
Interest                                                 

11.3 
1.9 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises           .  .. 

0.8 

.3 

Subventions  from  V.  S.  Government 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

JOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 
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Table  XII.' — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenues 

in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City  and  class  of  revenue 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933' 

1934  1 

1935' 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local       - 

$31,744 
62, 112 

$32. 754 
66, 982 

$35, 516 
80, 366 

$44,902 
91,948 

$43,803 
88,945 

$45,  581 
102,  730 

$47, 208 
116,920 

$48, 519 
115,179 

$55,093 
126, 249 

$52, 193 
118,897 

$59, 676 
(«) 

$51, 668 
(«) 

$52, 107 

State         

(0) 

Per  capita: 

67.68 
14.81 

58,21 
15.18 

61.74 
17.34 

76.40 
18.94 

72.99 
17.63 

74.41 
19.41 

76.63 
21.21 

76.61 
20.28 

86.87 
22.26 

84.59 
20.99 

82.13 

83.64 

83. 9S 

Total  local  and  State 

72.49 
3.29 

73.39 
3.19 

79.08 
3.29 

95.34 
3.26 

90.52 
3.24 

93.82 
3.16 

96.74 
3.24 

96.89 
3.39 

109. 12 
3.52 

106. 58 
3.86 

Net  local  and  State - 

69.20 

70.20 

75.79 

92.08 

87.28 

90.66 

93.60 

93.60 

105. 60 

101. 73 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes  - 

75.7% 
6.8 
3.3 
9.1 
3.5 
1.6 

100.0 

77.3% 
6.9 
2.6 
9.4 
2.6 
1.2 

100.0 

77.3% 
6.4 
2.3 
8.8 
4.0 
1.2 

74.3% 

6.7 

L8 
10.6 

6.6 

1.0 

72. 2% 

6.7 

1.8 
12.4 

6.0 
.9 

73.6% 

6.7 

1.8 
11.9 

5.2 
.8 

75.8% 

6.6 

2.2 
10.6 

3.9 
.9 

74.9% 

6.3 

2.7 
13.1 

2.1 
.9 

68.8% 

7.2 

2.2 
19.3 

L6 

LO 

69. 1% 

6.8 

2.3 
18.7 

L5 

1.6 

63.9% 

11.2 

1.6 

22.7 

.6 

55.7% 

19.7 

1.7 

22.7 

.2 

59. 3% 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Interest                                 -         .  

16.2 
1.9 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises          ... 

22.6 

Total                           .         .  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands) : 

Local                                 - -- ... 

$30,  219 
34, 187 

$32,498 
37, 601 

$34, 803 
36,  503 

$36,  628 
40,313 

$40,  525 
46, 428 

$48, 135 
45,  792 

$47, 583 
64, 101 

$48,977 
61,094 

$47,  250 
63, 020 

$50,  222 
65,016 

$46,  233 
(«) 

$52,  726 
(») 

(') 

State       - 

¥> 

Per  capita: 

Local                                

60.62 
12.49 

63.68 
13.59 

66.66 
13.05 

68.60 
14.26 

74.25 
16.25 

75.12 
16.86 

83.57 
18.64 

85.46 
20.78 

83.35 
21.47 

87.33 
22.22 

79.27 

89.14 

(') 

Total  local  and  State 

/3. 11 
2.32 

77.27 
'2.98 

79.71 
3.07 

82.86 
2.93 

90.50 
3.33 

90.98 
2.87 

102. 11 
3.33 

106.24 
3.64 

104.  82 
3.61 

109.  56 
12.34 

Net  local  and  State    -  

70.79 

74.29 

76.64 

79.93 

87.17 

88.11 

98.78 

102.  60 

101.  21 

97.21 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes                       .    ..  

77.7% 
8.4 
2.0 
6.5 
4.0 
1.4 

78. 9% 
7.9 
2.2 
5.8 
3.7 
1.5 

79. 9% 
8.2 
1.9 
6.4 
3.7 
.9 

77.2% 
8.4 
2.2 
6.0 
6.3 
.9 

76. 1% 
8.8 
L9 
4.8 
7.2 
1.2 

75. 1% 
9.0 
1.6 
6.5 
7.4 
1.4 

76.0% 
8.6 
1.5 
4.9 
7.9 
LI 

78.0% 
8.6 
L6 
5.0 
5.7 
L2 

79.6% 
8.0 
1.8 
4.6 
4.7 
L4 

81. 3% 
7.3 
L6 
4.6 
3.4 
L9 

70.4% 
19.6 

1.5 

4.9 

3.6 

67.9% 
24.1 

L4 

4.6 

2.1 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 

Total    

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local                      _  . . . 

$31, 509 
144,018 

$32,  868 
162, 127 

$36,462 
179, 347 

$39, 992 
193, 940 

$45, 969 
216, 474 

$41, 888 
240,  200 

.$46,167 
272, 940 

$52,  873 
296,  509 

$53, 200 
269, 317 

$50, 943 
257,  569 

$47, 136 
(«) 

$4B,  993 
(•) 

$59, 679 

State 

m 

Per  capita: 

Local                  .  

59.52 
12.93 

61.33 
14.28 

67.22 
16.61 

72.87 
16.46 

82.78 
17.96 

85.68 
19.67 

8L25 
21.96 

91.76 
23.51 

90.38 
21.23 

84.78 
20.22 

76.86 

75.10 

93.53 

State                                  .  

Total  local  and  State              .-  . 

72.45 
3.35 

75.61 
3.84 

82.73 
4.10 

89.33 
4.18 

100.  74 
5.02 

105.  35 
0.07 

103.  21 
6.10 

115.27 
6.78 

111.61 
6.89 

105. 00 
9.68 

Deductions 

69.10 

71.77 

78.63 

85.16 

95.72 

99.28 

97.11 

108.49 

104.  72 

95.32 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

78. 8% 
6.2 
2.9 
7.3 
4.3 
.5 

79. 6% 
5.4 
2.8 
6.8 
4.8 
.6 

80. 1% 
6.6 
2.6 
6.4 
4.7 
.7 

81.7% 
4.7 
2.4 
6.0 
4.6 
.6 

82. 3% 
4.7 
2.4 
5.6 
4.4 
.6 

82.7% 
4.6 
2.3 
4.9 
6.0 
.5 

82. 5% 
4.9 
2.8 
4.8 
4.6 
.4 

84.8% 
4.2 
2.4 
4.5 
3.6 
.6 

84.8% 
4.7 
2.4 
4.5 
3.2 
.4 

85.3% 
4.0 
2.2 
4.6 
2.6 
L3 

71. 1% 
20.4 

1.1 

5.2 

2.2 

62. 1% 
30.1 
.8 

5.3 

L7 

55.0% 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Interest                          ...      ....  

39.3 
.6 

Earnings  of  public  service  enterprises       .  .  .  . 

4.2 

Sppcial  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

.9 

Total    

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table   XII. — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenuea 

in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City  and  elasa  of  revenue 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19331 

19»4> 

19351 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local     _            

$22,  910 
41,848 

$25, 593 
55, 131 

$26, 445 
55, 191 

$27,  208 
57,  248 

$27, 986 
63,  767 

$28,247 
69, 566 

$30,  362 
63, 041 

$30, 931 
64,413 

$31,697 
65,663 

$28,156 
60,578 

$26,657 
(•) 

$32,597 
(•) 

$37,702 
(•) 

State 

Per  capita: 

Local               ... 

55.99 
17.09 

61.32 
22.37 

62.15 
22.24 

62.73 
22.91 

63.33 
25.33 

62.76 
23.50 

66.26 
24.71 

66.45 
25.07 

67.38 
25.41 

69.66 
23.34 

57.18 

70.60 

8L66 

State 

Total  local  and  State 

73.08 
1.99 

83.69 
2.04 

84.39 
2.52 

86.64 
2.55 

88.66 
2.79 

80.26 
2.85 

90.97 
3.50 

91.52 
2.99 

92.79 
4.34 

83.00 
2.85 

Deductions — . 

Net  local  and  State 

71.09 

75. 1% 
11.1 

2.9 

3.3 

6.4 

1.2 

81.65 

81.87 

83.09 

85.87 

83.41 

87.47 

88.63 

88.45 

80.15 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes — — - 

76.6% 
9.8 
3.0 
2.8 
6.8 
1.0 

74.  5% 
9.6 
3.6 
2.9 
7.6 
1.8 

76. 1% 
9.3 
3.6 
2.8 
6.9 
1.3 

77.0% 
9.2 
3.7 
2.7 
6.0 
1.4 

77.4% 
8.9 
4.2 
2.9 
5.4 
L2 

77.4% 
8.7 
4.0 
2.8 
5.8 
1.3 

76.0% 
9.3 
4.4 
3.8 
5.3 
1.2 

75.9% 
9.1 
4.4 
3.6 

.5.1 
2.0 

75.0% 
8.8 
4.6 
3.9 
5.0 
2.8 

69.3% 
16.3 

2.7 

S.4 

6.3 

63.6% 
24.2 

2.2 

4.6 

5.4 

60.1% 

30.5 

1.7 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 

3.6 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay. 

4.1 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local    -                      ....           ... 

$11,286 
19,283 

$28,868 
24,504 

$22, 800 
24,160 

$22, 152 
26,  794 

$23,  742 
28, 126 

$24,  725 
28,233 

$25, 178 
30,876 

$24,  218 
33, 210 

$24,  481 
34. 591 

$19. 248 

(«) 

$24,092 
(•) 

$28,157 
(♦) 

o 

State 

(') 

Per  capita: 

27.42 
10.14 

68.96 
12.68 

53.57 
12.32 

61.21 
13.46 

54.01 
13.92 

55.37 
13.77 

65.  52 
15. 06 

52.78 
16.78 

5.3.36 
16.39 

41.95 

52.51 

57.01 

Total  local  and  State 

37.56 
1.67 

81.64 
1.62 

65.89 
1.55 

64.67 
1.61 

67.93 
1.96 

69.14 
2.42 

70.58 
2.29 

68.66 
2.16 

69.75 
3.64 

Deductions 

35.89 

80.02 

64.34 

63.06 

65.97 

66.72 

68.29 

66.40 

66!  11 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

61.9% 
10.3 

2.3 
18.6 

5.0 

1.9 

78. 6% 
4.8 
1.0 
9.0 
5.5 
1.2 

73.8% 

6.6 

1.2 
11.9 

6.6 

1.0 

74.4% 

6.0 

1.3 
11.9 

5.4 

1.0 

74. 9% 

5.5 

1.5 
10.8 

6.2 

1.1 

73. 3% 

6.1 

2.0 
10.2 

7.4 

1.0 

75.7% 
5.9 
2.7 
9.7 
6.2 
.S 

76.5% 
6.1 
2.3 
9.3 
4.5 
1.3 

73.7% 
6.5 
1.8 
8.0 
6.S 
3.2 

67.  0% 
11.6 

1.8 
11.2 

8.5 

74.6% 
8.8 
1.5 
8.6 
6.5 

68.2% 
14.3 

1.3 

9.6 

ae 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments. . . 
Interest 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

Rn^V*^TitiOTlS  frnm  fT    S    nnv**rnmfint 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local    ..                   .      - 

$25, 338 
56, 279 

$27,  747 
54.322 

$28,209 
47, 450 

$32, 549 
51,146 

$35, 247 
53,627 

$38, 955 
75, 370 

$37,878 
78,627 

$38,383 
83.161 

$40,727 
88.32S 

$34. 192 
70.873 

$39.1fi3 

(') 

$38,097 
(•) 

$35,883 

State 

(•) 

Per  capita: 

Local 

60.57 
9.28 

65.56 
8.83 

65.91 
7.61 

75.19 
8.09 

80.51 
8.37 

88.01 
11.60 

84.64 
11.93 

85. 15 
12.50 

90.60 
13.24 

76.29 
10.61 

87.63 

85.50 

8a  76 

State 

Tntfll  Iftpftl  nnd  fltfltfl 

69.85 
.53 

74.39 
.64 

73.52 
.56 

83.28 
.69 

88.88 
.51 

99.61 
.63 

96.57 
.54 

97.66 
.52 

103.84 
.48 

86.90 
.87 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State 

69.32 

73.75 

72.96 

82.59 

88.37 

99.08 

96.03 

97.13 

103.36 

86.03 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

67.9% 
15.4 

6.6 

7.4 

1.8 
.9 

68.2% 
16.0 

6.9 

6.8 

1.1 

1.0 

66.4% 
16.0 

7.6 

7.8 

1.4 
.8 

71. 1% 
12.6 

7.0 

7.0 

L7 
.6 

68.2% 
13.8 

7.8 

6.7 

2.9 
.6 

71.3% 
12.3 

7.0 

6.5 

2.2 
.7 

69.0% 
13.6 

7.7 

6.7 

2.6 
.4 

68.0% 
13.9 

7.8 

6.8 

2.7 
.8 

86.9% 
16.6 

6.8 

fi.6 

17 

1.6 

68.3% 
14.1 

7.4 

6.0 

S.0 

1.3 

62.8% 
31.6 

&8 

&0 

Z8 

69.8% 
31.8 

6.4 

6.6 

Z7 

S-5* 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Intel  est                                                           

31.3 
6.3 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises 

8.7 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

8.1 

Subventions  from  U.  8.  Government 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

I(Jb.O 

— 





See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XII. — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenues 

in  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City  and  class  of  revenue 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local - 

State - - - 

Per  capita: 

Local 

State— 

Total  local  and  State 

Deductions— 

Net  local  and  State 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes - 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments.. 
Interest .-_ 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises. 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total- 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local - 

State - - 

Per  capita: 

Local - — 

State 

Total  local  and  State 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State - — 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  Stats: 

Taxes.- - — 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments- - 

Interest - - 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government.. 

Total 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local 

State.. 

Per  capita: 

Local 

State 

Total  local  and  State 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments- 
Interest 

Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises .. 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

Subventions  from  U.  S.  Government 

Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1923 


$27, 062 
48,  633 


63.83 
14.06 


77.89 
5.03 


72.86 


80. 1% 
8.5 
2.6 
6.3 
2.0 
.5 


100.0 


$19, 672 
30, 238 


56'.  19 


64.88 
1.61 


63.27 


69. 2% 
8.8 
3.4 
8.6 
8.4 
1.6 


100.0 


$34, 139 
29, 471 


102. 67 
20.65 


123. 32 
4.12 


47.  2% 

4.8 

1.3 

29.1 

17.1 

.5 


100.0 


1924 


$30,  227 
64, 797 


70.84 
15.46 


86.30 
5.17 


81.13 


79. 7% 
8.1 
2.5 
6.4 
3.0 
.3 


100. 0 


$19, 516 
29, 190 


54.59 
8.33 


62.92 
'1.51 


61.41 


75.7% 
7.6 
3.1 
9.1 
2.3 
2.2 


100.0 


$33, 508 
32, 232 


99.31 

22.28 


121.  59 
4.30 


117. 29 


52.  6% 

4.6 

1.3 
29.8 
11.0 


100.0 


1925 


$31,  053 
61,  293 


72.32 
16.88 


89.20 
5.22 


83.98 


79. 0% 
8.2 
2.6 
6.4 
3.0 


100.0 


$20,  271 
36,  370 


55.57 
10.32 


65.89 
1.67 


64.22 


75.5% 
8.3 
3.6 
8.9 
1.6 
2.2 


100.0 


$34>  632 
31,  254 


101. 17 
21.28 


122. 45 
4.46 


52.0% 

4.1 

1.7 
30.7 
10.6 

1.0 


100.0 


1926 


$34, 871 
68,615 


18.46 


99.14 
5.14 


94.00 


78.3% 
9.2 
2.5 
6.4 
2.8 


$21,  272 
42, 095 


57.15 
11.87 


69.02 
1.58 


67.44 


73.8% 
8.6 
4.3 
8.6 
2.9 
1.9 


100.0 


$37. 644 
31,014 


108.  42 
20.84 


129.  26 
5.30 


123.96 


51. 1% 

4.6 

1.7 
30.2 
11.6 


100.0 


1927 


$37,  662 
76,  045 


19.99 


106.  59 
5.17 


101.  42 


78. 3% 
8.1 
2.6 
7.4 
3.3 
.3 


100.0 


$21,  782 
42,  772 


57.40 
11.98 


69.38 
1.51 


67.87 


76.  0% 
7.6 
4.0 
8.3 
2.6 
1.5 


100.0 


$40, 145 
35,  622 


114.  02 
23.62 


137.64 
5.06 


132.  58 


50.4% 

5.3 

1.3 

28.8 

13.5 

.7 


100.0 


1928 


$40, 205 


91.88 
22.75 


114.  63 
5.40 


109.  23 


78.8% 
8.9 
2.6 
6.2 
3.0 
.5 


100.0 


$22,  687 
45, 014 


58.64 
12.54 


71.18 
L46 


9.72 


78.  2% 
7.7 
2.9 
8.0 
2.0 
1.2 


100.0 


$44, 410 
35,  292 


124.40 
23.10 


147.  50 
5.15 


142.35 


48.4% 
3.9 

.8 
28.4 
18.2 

.3 


100.0 


1929 


$41, 824 
91, 068 


94.99 
22.90 


117.1 
5. 


112.  21 


77.4% 
9.5 
2.6 
7.1 
3.0 
.4 


100.0 


$23,  683 
50, 130 


60.08 
13.87 


73.95 
1.52 


72.43 


77. 3% 
8.0 
3.2 
7.7 
2.3 
1.5 


100.0 


$42,928 
35,  311 


118.  62 
22.81 


141.  43 
5.27 


136. 16 


51. 3% 

6.0 

.8 

30.7 

11.2 

1.0 


100.0 


1930 


$42,  226 
106,  550 


95.23 
26.27 


115.  42 


79.  5% 
8.5 
2.7 
6.8 
2.2 
.3 


100.0 


$25, 965 
50,  749 


64.59 
13.92 


78.51 
1.62 


76.89 


72.  2% 
7.8 
3.2 
8.2 
7.1 
1.5 


100.0 


$43,  660 
40, 378 


119.  68 
26.76 


146,43 
6.33 


140. 10 


53.9% 

5.7 

1.8 
28.9 


100.0 


1931 


$40,911 
97,  545 


91.38 
23.74 


115. 12 
6.05 


109.  07 


78.  4% 
8.9 
2.6 
6.6 
3.0 
.5 


100.0 


$25,  788 
51,  485 


62.61 
13.89 


76.50 
1.84 


74.66 


72. 7% 
7.6 
2.9 
7.8 
6.2 
2.9 


100.0 


$40, 933 
39, 903 


113. 11 
25.21 


138.  32 
4.82 


133.  50 


66. 1% 

5.0 

1.6 
27.6 

8.8 

1.0 


100.0 


1932         19331        19341        1935' 


$40, 614 
92, 418 


22.23 


112.11 
9.73 


81. 5% 
9.1 
3.1 
4.7 
1.1 
.5 


100.0 


$23, 432 
(«) 


55.64 


75. 1% 
8.2 
2.6 
9.8 
4.3 


100.0 


$33, 474 
40, 266 


93.27 
25.21 


118. 48 
4.77 


113.71 


67. 9% 

5.0 

1.4 
27.6 

6.7 

2.4 


100.0 


$32, 481 
(«) 


71.20 


71.  2% 
18.6 

2.7 

6.6 


100.0 


$21,  256 
C«) 


49.40 


78.  2% 
7.6 
2.1 
9.9 
2.2 


100.0 


$30, 179 
(«) 


84.77 


52. 1% 

10.8 

1.1 

36.4 


100.0 


$48, 067 
(«) 


104. 38 


74.9% 
17.1 

L8 

6.6 


100.0 


$21,  796 
(») 


49.69 


80. 3% 
6.7 
1-4 
9.5 
2.1 


100.0 


$34, 378 
(«) 


96.54 


49.5% 

14.2 

1.2 

34.8 

.3 


100.0 


$43, 692 


94.02 


74.  2% 
17.1 

2.0 

6.2 
.6 


100.0 


(0 
(«) 


$32,240 
(«) 


9.26 


45.4% 
14.8 

1.0 
36.3 

2.6 


100.0 
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Table  XII. — Percentage  distribution  by  major  sources  of  local  revenues  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  combined  local  and  State  revenues 

in  17  corn-parable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City  and  class  of  revenue 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933' 

1934' 

19351 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands) : 

$17,  885 
30, 943 

$18, 978 
37, 475 

$20, 408 
40, 514 

$19, 395 
42,294 

$19,  595 
43,078 

$19, 805 
44,745 

$20,  261 
48,882 

$21, 198 
52,632 

$19, 359 
58, 410 

$17,  756 
55,788 

$17, 951 
(•) 

$17,597 
(•) 

(•) 

State         

Per  capita: 

53.98 
10.19 

56.47 
12.22 

59.85 
13.09 

56.07 
13.53 

55.86 
13.65 

55.70 
14.04 

56.20 
15.20 

58.14 
16.19 

52.86 
17.75 

48.26 
16.77 

48.58 

47.42 

State 

Total  local  and  State - 

64.17 
1.25 

68.69 
1.56 

72.94 
1.61 

69.60 
2,04 

69.51 
1.92 

69.74 
1.64 

71.40 
1.66 

74.33 
1.64 

70.61 
1.53 

65.03 
1.50 

Deductions _.- 

Net  local  and  State 

62.92 

67.13 

71.33 

67.56 

67.59 

68.10 

69.74 

72.69 

69.08 

63.53 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes  

74.0% 

5.9 

1.6 

.3 

17.0 

1.2 

73.2% 

5.8 

1.6 

.3 

17.1 

2.0 

73. 8% 

5.0 

1.4 

.2 

17.7 

1.9 

83.  6% 
6.7 
1.5 
.2 
7.7 
1.3 

83.3% 
6.3 
1.5 
.2 
7.4 
1.3  - 

81.  7% 
6.3 
1.4 
.2 
8.9 
1.5 

83.6% 
7.0 
1.5 
.2 
6.5 
1.2 

83.2% 
6.2 
1.8 
_  2 
7!  5 
1.1 

86. 6% 
6.2 
1.5 
.2 
2.9 
2.6 

88.4% 
5.9 
L4 
.2 
1.9 
2.2 

81.8% 
16.8 

.8 

.2 

.4 

88.6% 
10.2 

.6 

.2 

.4 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments— - 
Interest 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

RuhvBntirms  frnm  TT.  S    rjfivBrriTnp.nt 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

EOCHESTEE,  N.  T. 

Total  revenue  receipts: 
Amount  (thousands): 

Local  . 

$18, 995 
144, 018 

$20, 089 
162, 127 

$23, 672 
179, 347 

$23,  467 
193, 940 

$25, 526 
215, 474 

$28, 982 
240,  200 

$29.  725 
272,940 

$30, 858 
296,509 

$29. 168 
269, 317 

$31,  746 
257,569 

$28, 619 
(•) 

$31,655 
(•) 

$38  64 

State - - - 

(«) 

Per  capita: 
Local 

61.91 
12.93 

64.80 
14.28 

75.60 
15.51 

74.19 
16.46 

79.92 
17.96 

89.84 
19.67 

91.24 
21.96 

93.79 
23.51 

85.51 
2L23 

92.12 
20.22 

82.23 

90.34 

107  01 

State - 

Total  local  and  State. — 

74.84 
4.49 

79.08 
3.27 

91.11 
4.81 

90.65 
4.89 

97.88 
5.49 

109.  51 
6.59 

113.  20 
6.91 

117.30 
6.95 

106.74 
7.51 

112.34 
11.77 

Deductions 

Net  local  and  State 

70.35 

75.81 

86.30 

85.76 

92.39 

102.  92 

106.  29 

110. 35 

99.23 

100.57 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes 

77.8% 
•     6.6 
2.2 
6.5 
6.3 
.6 

77.2% 
7.0 
1.9 
6.0 
7.2 
.7 

78.0% 
6.4 
1.9 
6.5 
7.7 
.5 

77.2% 
6.7 
1.9 
5.7 
8.0 
.6 

78. 5% 
6.4 
1.8 
6.4 
7.4 
.5 

78.7% 
7.2 
1.8 
4.9 
6.8 
.6 

80. 6% 
6.0 
2.1 
4.6 
6.0 
.7 

81. 0% 
5.7 
2.2 
4.6 
6.0 
.5 

80.2% 
6.1 
2.6 
4.8 
5.9 
.4 

78. 6% 
8.4 
2.6 
4.4 
4.7 
1.3 

66.5% 
2Z3 

1.0 

4.9 

6.3 

60.8% 

28.6 

.7 

4.7 

6.2 

67.4% 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments- -- 
Interest                                             _             

34.3 
.6 

4.0 

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay.    . 

3.8 

Total — 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

JEESET  CITY,  N.  J. 

Total  revenuereceipts: 
Amount  (thousands) : 

Local 

$19, 283 
48, 633 

$19, 376 
54, 797 

$20, 518 
61, 293 

$23, 942 
68,  615 

$32, 670 
76, 045 

$26,  560 
88,  489 

$26, 640 
91,068 

$27, 169 
106,550 

$27, 515 
97,545 

$28,235 
92, 418 

$23,586 
(•) 

$25,281 
(•) 

fO 

State                                                          

{') 

Per  capita: 
Local    -    _ 

63.33 
14.06 

63.25 
15.46 

66.59 
16.88 

77.26 
18.46 

104.81 
19.99 

84.72 
22.75 

84.46 
22.90 

85.98 
26.27 

87.91 
23.74 

91.08 
22.23 

76.83 

83.10 

State 

Total  local  and  State 

77.39 
4.38 

78.71 
4.81 

83.47 
4.95 

95.72 
4.52 

124.  80 
4.76 

107.  47 
5.55 

107. 36 
5.42 

11Z25 
5.59 

111.65 
5.46 

113.31 
8.79 

Net  local  and  State 

73.01 

73.90 

78.52 

91.20 

120.04 

101.92 

101.  94 

106.66 

106.19 

104.52 

Percentage  of  net  local  and  State: 

Taxes  .        -             .                                    

81. 0% 
6.0 
3.7 
7.9 

.8 

.6 

79. 7% 
7.2 
3.9 
8.3 

.6 

.3 

80. 6% 
6.4 
3.9 
7.4 

.9 

.8 

78.4% 
6.6 
3.4 
9.8 
.8 
1.0 

86.6% 
4.7 
2.9 
5.9 

.5 

.4 

80.5% 
6.4 
3.9 
7.5 
1.2 
.5 

79.7% 

6.0 

3.8 

9.3 

.9 

.3 

82.1% 
6.1 
3.7 
7.0 
.8 
.3 

82.7% 
6.3 
3.2 
6.2 

.9 

.7 

82.1% 
8.2 
3.4 
5.4 

.4 

.6 

74.2% 
14.7 

2.6 

8.2 
.3 

75.0% 
14.9 

2.2 

7.7 
.3 

Miscellaneous  receipts  of  general  departments- 



Earnings  of  public-service  enterprises    -         

Special  assessments  for  capital  outlay 

Total     ...           .           .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

'  Data  for  1933,  1934,  and  1935  are  for  local  revenues  only.  ,  .      „         >     ^,_  .     ,„,,       .,».,,         , 

>  Averages  for  1933,  1934,  and  1935  are  for  local  revenues  only;  those  for  1932  are  for  13  cities  only  (includmg  their  respective  Stales).  The  avcrsera  for  1935  are  for  13  due*  only 
and  cover  only  local  revenues,  o     i      ■     t.  ».t       ^  ,  j  t^  ,^. 

'  Averages  for  1932  are  for  13  cities  and  their  respective  States.    Cities  omitted  becauseof  lack  of  data  for  State  revenues  are  St.  LouU,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Kao-sas  (.lly. 

♦Averages  and  percentage  distribution  of  local  revenue?  only;  States  are  not  reported.  ..  .,      ,  .  .        ,,,,        «.      ».      ,..  , 

» Averages  and  percentage  distribution  of  local  revenues  In  12  cities  only.  States  are  not  reported.  Cities  for  which  local  revenaes  are  not  reported  are  MUwkake«,  New  Orleans, 
Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  and  Jersey  City. 

'  State  data  not  available. 

'  Local  data  not  available. 

Sources:  (a)  Amounts  of  total  revenue  receipts  as  tabulated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  the  reports  of  that  Bureau  imblislicd  or  In  course  of  pr(>p;iralion.  (')  P«f  «P"* 
total  revenue  receipts  as  computed  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  revised  estimates  of  population  furnished  by  that  Buronu.  (e)  I'lytx'ntasos  computed  from  deUU 
tabulated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  sources  indicated  in  (a)  above. 
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Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 


Table  XVI. — Property  tax  rates  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  17  comparable  cities — 1930-36 

Note  —These  rates  apply  to  realty  and  in  most  instances  to  all  tangible  persona!  property.  Intangibles  are  taxed  at  the  same  rates  in  about  half  the  cities;  they  are  taxed 
at  different  rates  in  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  District  of  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Cmcinnati,  and  Indianapolis.  These  special 
rates  are  not  indicated  excepting  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[In  dollars  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation] 


Fiscal  year 

City  and  purpose  of  tax 

Fiscal  year 

City  and  purpose  of  tax 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

$9.63 

10.60 

4.39 

1.13 

510.  34 

10.62 

4.64 

1.15 

40 

$10.  91 
11.06 
5.43 

20 

ni.  08 
11.13 
5.39 

fl2.26 
11.82 
5.84 

514.  34 
9.52 
6.03 

$15.  26 
10.22 
6.52 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

City 

$9.50 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.50 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.50 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.50 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.60 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.60 
7.00 
2.00 

10.00 

$9.60 

School 

7.00 

Sewage  and  water  board. . 
Board  of  liquidation 

2.00 

Library 

10.00 

Total  tax  rate 

26.20 

27.15 

27.60 

27.60 

29.90 

29.90 

32.00 

Total* 

State  Levee  District  e..... 
State  6 - - 

28.50 

3.50 
5.75 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 

28.60 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
City 

17.20 
8.70 
1.20 

17.20 
8.70 
1.20 

17.40 
8.50 
1.50 

17.40 
8.50 
1.50 

17.40 
8.50 
1.50 

17.40 
8.80 
1.50 

17.50 
8.70 
1.50 

3.50 
5.75 

4.50 

5.76 

4.50 
5.75 

4.50 
5.75 

4.50 
5.76 

4.60 

5.75 

Total  tax  rate 

37.75 

37.75 

38.75 

38.75 

38.75 

38.75 

State 

38.75 

Total  tax  rate 

27.10 

27.10 

27.40 

27.40 

27.40 

27.70 

27.70 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

8.86 

7.71 

4.58 

.45 

9.10 

7.95 

4.65 

.40 

9.69 

7.57 

3.34 

.20 

10.69 
8.34 
2.93 

9.92 
7.86 
3.66 

8.16 
6.59 
3.12 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

23.50 
2,50 

24.50 
2.50 

24.50 
2.50 

26.50 
2.50 

24.50 
2.20 

23.30 
2.20 

24.90 
2.20 

City -- 

School- - 

7.03 

state 

County 

3.15 

26.00 

27.00 

27.00 

29.00 

26.70 

25.50 

27.10 

Total  tax  rate       

21.60 

22.10 

20.70 

21.96 

21.44 

16.86 

Boston,  Mass.: 

[22.  58 

9.35 

]  2.14 

23.00 
9.67 
2.17 

19.12 

Official  classification  not  made 

Newark,  N.  J.: 

City - 

School                     

19.82 

12.15 

5.79 

1.64 

20.15 

12.62 

5.99 

1.14 

19.16 

11.67 

6.03 

1.14 

19.78 
6.30 
5.68 
1.14 

21.48 

9.70 

5.17 

.15 

19.63 

9.09 

4.72 

.16 

22.99 

School - 

10.06 

State - - 

{  2.93 

3.16 

County - 

4.88 

Total  tax  rate 

30.80 

31.50 

35.  50      32.  80 

37.10 

37.00 

38.00 

State  ' - 

.  17 

39.40 

39.80 

38.00 

32.80 

36.50 

33.60 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

26.00 
13.00 
11.75 
8.38 
1.50 

25.50 
12.75 
11.75 
8.38 
1.50 

20:60 
10.30 
11.25 
8.13 
2.50 

20.60 
10.30 
11.25 
7.38 
2.25 

20.60 
10.30 
11.25 
8.38 
2.23 

38. 10 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

City                

Land 

23.00 
11.50 
11.75 
8.38 
3.00 

20.60 
10.30 
11.75 
8.25 
3.00 

13.00 
11.50 
5.70 
1.20 

13.00 

11.50 

5.70 

1.20 

15.00 
11.50 
5.70 
1.50 

14.00 

12.50 

5.90 

1.50 

16.00 
13.00 
6.40 
L50 

15.00 

13.00 

6.70 

L50 

Improvements- 

School     

16.00 

School 

County - 

13.00 

County 

7.00 

Poor  districts,  county 

State                    

1.50 

Total  tax  rate ' 

Total  tax  rate:^ 

47.63 
34.63 

47.13 
34.38 

46.13 
34.63 

43.60 
33.30 

42.48 
32.18 

41.48 
31.18 

42.46 
32.16 

3L40 

31.40 

33.70 

33.90 

36.90 

36.20 

36.50 

Land - 

Seattle,  Wash.* 

City    

Improvements- 

36.55 
13.60 
15.03 
1.00 
10.31 

35.77 
13.50 
16.83 
1.00 
10.17 

32.08 

14.01 

16.54 

.88 

9.02 

28.33 
16.18 
18.76 
.60 
10.62 

20.76 

15.30 

19.56 

.50 

6.52 

21.56 
15.15 
14.54 
.60 
6.74 

28.64 
10.46 

.30 

29.51 
10.69 

.20 

30.75 
9.65 

30.68 
8.92 

29.69 
5.11 

34.64 
4.10 

30.35 

6.47 

20.09 

City.-.- ] 

County J 

School 

15.00 

County 

14.39 

Port  of  Seattle - 

.50 

Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 

State                     

3.48 

highway  district 

Total  tax  rate  9 

76.39 

77.27 

72.63 

74.48 

62.63 

58.49 

39.40 

40.40 

40.40 

39.60 

34.80 

38.64 

36.82 

Total  tax  rate.-- - 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: '« 

City    , 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

City.- 1 

School           .     -         -      J 

26.03 
6.29 

26.01 
6.92 

25.96 
7.70 

22.40 
10.57 

23.33 
9.51 

23.24 
9.66 

23.91 

7.44 

11.00 
10.20 

3.80 
.40 

2.90 

10.90 
10.10 

3.45 
.45 

2.90 

10.80 

10.00 

2.90 

1.30 

2.90 

12.60 

9.20 

4.10 

.80 

1.50 

13.10 
9.90 
5.60 
1.20 
1.60 

11.50 

8.90 

3.00 

.90 

1.50 

11.10 

School                        

8.90 

State  and  county . 

County 

3.80 

32.32 

32.93 

33.66 

32.97 

32.84 

32.90 

31.35 

State...- 

1.50 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

City                             

21.70 
7.70 
4.80 

21.24 
6.70 
4.76 

17.13 
6.49 
6.84 

14.25 
6.22 
6.41 

18.81 
6.59 
6.45 

16.49 
5.78 
6.33 

20.  62 
6.10 
6.81 

Total  tax  rate 

28.30 

27.80 

27.90 

28.20 

31.30 

25.80 

27.80 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 
City 

County - 

14.05 
11.67 
5.84 

14.78 
11.02 
5.74 

18.63 
9.24 
5.54 

19.16 
7.78 
6.26 

14.17 
8.77 
6.86 

18.37 
8.53 
6.91 

34.20 

32.70 

30.46 

26.88 

31.85 

28.60 

33.53 

Total  tax  rate- 

School 

8.91 

District  of  Columbia: 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

County                      .. 

6.91 

City. ] 

School         J 

Total  tax  rate 

31.56 

31.54 

33.41 

33.19 

29.80 

33.81 

32.79 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

City 

Total  tax  rate  s 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

19.04 
8.96 
8.22 
1.71 

19.35 
9.21 
9.15 
1.18 

18.93 
9.43 
9.23 
1.20 

21.43 
6.64 
8.24 
L18 

23.44 

8.86 

8.24 

.15 

24.84 

9.07 

8.69 

.18 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:* 

City. 1 

61.37 

7.35 
6.38 

62.25 

7.10 
5.65 

60.04 

6.90 
7.76 

59.69 

6.80 
8.15 

59.39 

6.74 
10.92 

78.10 

9.10 
11.80 

73.56 

9.10 
13.34 

26.79 

School 

School --J 

9.67 

County..  .  .  .. 

9.17 

State ' 

Total  tax  rate 

Total  tax  rate .  - 

75.10 

75.00 

74.70 

74.64 

77.05 

99.00 

96.00 

37.93 

38.89 

38.79 

37.39 

40.69 

42.78 

45.81 

'  The  "full  city"  rate  reported  for  Baltimore  is  not  paid  by  all  the  property  in 
Baltimore.  Three  other  classifications  exist,  each  a  definite  percentage  of  the  "full 
city"  rate.  For  1936,  they  are  as  follows:  Suburban,  $22.66;  rural,  $20.42;  and  new 
addition,  $23.41. 

2  City  and  school  taxes  are  extended  upon  assessments  of  real  estate  made  by  the 
city.  County  taxes  are  extended  upon  assessments  of  real  estate  made  by  the  county. 
For  city  purposes,  improvements  are  taxed  at  half  the  rate  applying  to  land.  For 
school  purposes,  improvements  are  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  land.  Poor  district 
taxes  are  extended  on  the  county  assessment  of  real  estate. 

3  Exclusive  of  rate  on  intangible  personal  property,  which  has  been  $5  per  thousand 
in  all  years  shown. 

*  These  rates  apply  to  designated  fractions  of  full  value,  averaging  about  40  percent. 
For  statutory  assessment  ratios  under  the  Minnesota  classified  property  tax,  see 
table  XV,  footnote  5. 

s  Applied  to  85  percent  of  valuation. 

«  Applied  to  100  percent  of  valuation. 


'  Exclusive  of  State  school  tax.  Rates  vary  among  counties  as  the  tax  is  at  a  uniform 
rate  upon  equalized  valuations  but  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  unequalized 
county  assessments. 

*  The  valuations  used  for  county,  school,  and  State  taxes  are  different  from  those 
used  for  city  taxes.  Consequently  extensions  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
rates  shown  here. 

'  Applied  to  assessments  at  50  percent  of  full  value. 

'»  Rates  for  Center  Township.  There  are  four  other  townships  in  the  city,  each 
with  a  different  total  tax  rate. 

Explanatory  note. — Instructions  to  the  investigators  who  gathered  these  tax  rates 
directed  them  to  report  rates  for  levies  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  years  indi- 
cated. Owing  to  variations  in  tax  procedure,  the  rates  shown  here  for  1936  do  not 
coincide  in  every  case  with  those  shown  in  table  lOA.  In  several  cases  the  rate 
in  table  lOA  corresponds  to  the  rate  shown  here  for  1936. 

Source:  United  States-District  of  Columbia  Fiscal  Relations  field  study. 
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Table  XVII. — Total  and  per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  local  and  Stale  governments  combined  in  17  com- 
parable cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 


City 


District  of  Columbia 

Average— 17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo --. 

Baltimore,  Md- 

Boston,  Mass.- 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


District  of  Columbia 

Average— 17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.Y- 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y..... 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 


District  of  Columbia 

Average,  17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Ma.ss 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapoli.s,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


State 


Amount  per  capita 


Local 


State 


Total 


Deduc- 
tions ' 


4,145 


62,  782 
32,  597 
44,  178 
60,  280 
42.388 
37,  736 
32,  548 

35,  847 
28,732 
19,  655 
24,006 
32,  691 
2C,  800 

36,  639 
19,  454 
22,310 
23,  484 


$31,  817 


80,  445 
44,  648 
48,  019 
73,066 
48,  562 
40,  613 

37,  300 
47,  171 
31,  538 
22, 401 
28,047 

38,  277 
21,  373 
36, 999 
23,  282 
26,  670 
26,  263 


$36, 684 


83,949 
55,  242 
49,  951 
71,919 
61,471 
48,  731 
45,  954 
53,  898 
29,  324 

29,  502 
37, 004 
47, 169 

30,  670 
38,012 
20,  477 
30, 732 
28,440 


1923 


$48,  328 
41,456 
22,232 
45. 895 
88,673 
73,  922 
31,873 

142, 430 
43,  012 
21,  223 
48,  328 
49,095 
41,455 
25,  034 
29, 621 

142,  430 
49,095 


$53. 13 

$53. 13 

67.96 

$12.  64 

80.60 

75.44 

7.97 

83.41 

41.28 

11.91 

53.19 

58.28 

14.70 

72.98 

79.38 

11.26 

90.64 

68.79 

9.82 

78.61 

68.57 

17.62 

86.  19 

65.29 

11.65 

76.94 

67.71 

12.79 

80.  50 

70.22 

17.57 

87.79 

47.75 

11.16 

58.91 

57.39 

7.97 

65.36 

77.10 

14.20 

91.30 

59.40 

11.91 

71.31 

110.19 

17.54 

127.  73 

58.72 

9.75 

68.47 

72.72 

12.79 

85.51 

77.12 

14.20 

91.32 

$14.  41 


1925 


$47, 484 
52, 645 
24.089 
46,  191 

111,624 
75,  089 
31,999 

214, 765 
49,046 
25,  532 
47,484 
70,024 
52, 645 
29,  502 
35,819 

214,765 
70,024 


$68.79 
76.50 


94.38 
55.86 
62.21 
95.41 
76.83 
70.61 
71.44 
86.96 
74.12 
52.63 
65.53 
89.14 
58.59 
108.09 
68.28 
85.18 
85.24 


$14.  82 


7.61 
14.93 
15.57 
11.36 
12.12 
16.20 
11.44 
18.57 
19.76 
13.02 

7.61 
19.28 
14.93 
20.10 
11.57 
18.57 
19.28 


$68.  79 
91.32 


101. 99 
70.79 
77.78 

106.77 
88.95 
86.81 
82.88 

105.  53 
93.88 
65.65 
73.14 

108.  42 
73.52 

128.19 
79.85 

103.75 

104.52 


$53,  842 
46,  791 
24,  803 
49,  574 

117,114 
81,531 
44, 850 

205,  364 
53, 135 
29,  426 
53,  842 
71,990 
46,  791 
34,755 
40,118 

205, 364 
71,990 


$77. 46 

$77.  46 

84.68 

$15.  20 

99.88 

96.  21 

8.40 

104.61 

68. 30 

13.11 

81.41 

63.57 

15.  67 

79.24 

93.12 

11.96 

105.  08 

94.86 

12.48 

107.  34 

81.21 

16.07 

97.28 

84.20 

15.70 

99.90 

97.06 

17.12 

114.18 

66.36 

21.11 

87.47 

67.11 

14.57 

81.68 

84.52 

8.40 

92.92 

108.  46 

18.92 

127.38 

80.82 

13.11 

93.  93 

107.  96 

23.05 

131.01 

58.37 

12.71 

71.08 

90.  22 

17.12 

113.34 

91.24 

18.92 

110.16 

16.64 

6.26 
12.99 

8.27 

7.38 
31.02 

8.39 
10.53 
10.33 
12.13 

7.23 
19.  .36 

7.58 
56.04 

3.39 
12.49 
14.84 


$15.  66 


18.90 
8.47 
14.30 
9.91 
8.45 
25.41 
8.28 
16.11 
16.02 
14.56 
9.17 
18.13 
10. 80 
49.88 
3.59 
20.16 
14.09 


$15.  52 


16.00 

8.72 
11.73 

9.33 
10.33 
24.07 

9.57 
13.04 
15.09 
14.92 

8.48 
23.32 
16.88 
44.  25 

4.52 
17.39 
16.  18 


Net 


$53.13 
66.19 


66.77 
46.93 
59.99 
82.37 
71.23 
55.17 
68.55 
69.97 
77.46 
46.78 
58.13 
71.94 
63.73 
71.69 
65.08 
73.02 
76.48 


$68.79 
75.66 


83.09 
62.32 
63.48 
96.86 
80.50 
61.40 
74.60 
89.42 
77.86 
51.09 
63.97 
90.29 
62.72 
78.31 
76.26 
83.59 
90.43 


$77. 46 
84.36 


88.61 
72.69 
67.51 
95.  75 
97.01 
73.21 
90.33 

101. 14 
72.38 
66.76 
84.44 

104.06 
77.05 
86.76 
66.56 
06.95 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


$26,  696 


73. 930 
36.  857 
42,545 
63,974 
44,  743 
39,848 
35,  360 
40,  497 
29,219 
20,  160 
25,581 
34, 144 
21.578 
35,  624 
22,  530 
22,937 
25,730 


$33,801 


73,  ^7 
46,  196 
48,445 
73,418 
54,291 
44,225 
42, 498 
48, 890 
30, 480 
25,  753 
31. 175 
39,688 
31,400 
38,261 
17.  521 
28,030 
28,231 


$79,217 
56,  851 
51,373 
76,  389 
60. 699 
49,0.30 
49,815 
5.5,  481 
27,889 
31.146 
38,450 
46,089 
2«,  9.'il 
48,639 
20.634 
29,688 
26,516 


State 


AmonDt  per  capita 


Local 


State 


ToUl 


Deduc- 
tions ' 


$44,256 
45,499 
21,350 
50. 942 
94,293 
75,  570 
32, 693 

162, 1.57 
44.554 
24,  130 
44, 256 
60,986 
45,499 
28,838 
36, 889 

162,  157 
60,986 


$58.14 

$58.14 

71.23 

$13.63 

84.88 

87.77 

7.20 

94.97 

46. 4C 

12.99 

59.39 

55.84 

13.95 

69.79 

83.89 

12.65 

96.54 

71.69 

10.34 

82.03 

70.82 

17.12 

87.94 

69.29 

11.81 

81.10 

75.57 

14.28 

89.85 

70.00 

18.07 

88.07 

48.16 

12.49 

60.65 

60.45 

7.20 

67.65 

80.02 

17. 2C 

97.22 

60.36 

12.99 

73.35 

105.  59 

19.93 

125.52 

67.  (M 

12.03 

79.07 

73.99 

14.28 

88.27 

84.00 

17.20 

101.20 

$15. 47 


21.25 
7.72 
11.96 
10.40 
8.66 

3zn 

a.  41 
13.32 
11.75 
12.57 

7.57 
19.58 
12.00 
49.87 

4.14 
14.93 
16.00 


1926 


$51, 933 
51,849 
22,903 
47,447 

122,737 
83,866 
37,558 

186,  602 
49,  714 
26,492 
51. 933 
73,567 
51,849 
32,650 
36.081 

185,  602 
73,567 


$72. 10 

$72. 10 

79.25 

$14.90 

94.15 

84.70 

8.21 

92.91 

57.46 

14.62 

7Z08 

62.20 

14.63 

76.83 

95.46 

11.56 

107.02 

84.83 

13.20 

98.03 

75.25 

17.28 

92.53 

79.60 

13.29 

92.89 

89.08 

15.75 

104.83 

70.28 

19.89 

90.17 

59.53 

13.31 

7Z84 

72.02 

8.21 

80.23 

91.83 

19.79 

111.62 

84.36 

14.62 

98.98 

110.20 

21.94 

132.14 

50.65 

11.54 

62.19 

88.62 

15.75 

104.37 

91.10 

19.79 

110.89 

$15. 61 


15.78 
10.55 
11.93 
10.12 

8.58 
21.20 

9.11 
13.56 
14.89 
15.  52 

9.73 
20.87 
17.76 
SI.  57 

4.35 
17.29 
12.64 


1928 


$56,274 
41,786 
29,567 
51,770 

121.990 
89.a31 
46. 072 

236,758 
51.982 
28,913 
56,274 
79,480 
41,786 
31.694 
44,287 

236,758 
79.480 


$81.18 
8.5.18 


80.74 
69.88 
64.80 
98.50 
92.54 
80.04 
89.34 
98.76 
61.96 
69.76 
86.87 

105. 32 
69.66 

1,36.  25 
58.03 
92.03 
84.58 


$15.65 


8.67 
11.54 
18.48 
12.38 
12.88 
16.82 
15.96 
19.39 
20.51 
14.10 

8.67 
20.43 
11.64 
20.74 
13.90 
19.39 
20.43 


$81.18 
100.  .83 


98.41 
81.52 
83.28 
110.88 
105.42 
96.86 
105.30 
118.15 
82.47 
83.86 
95.  .'^4 
125.75 
81.30 
156.99 
71  93 
111.42 
105.01 


$15.  52 


15.14 

9.72 
11.57 

9.36 
IX  59 
23.70 

9.06 
13.85 
11  96 
14.67 

8.33 
22.72 
11.05 
.W.  51 

4.75 
14.40 
13.37 


Net 


$58.14 
69.39 


73.72 
51.67 
57.83 
86.14 
73.37 
65.17 
72.69 
76.53 
76.32 
48.08 
60.08 
77.64 
61.35 
75.65 
74.93 
73.34 
85.20 


r2.io 

78.  S4 


77.13 
61.53 
64.90 
96.90 
89.45 
71.33 
83.78 
91.27 
75.28 
57.32 
70.50 
90.75 
81.22 
80.67 
57.84 
87.08 
98.25 


$81.18 
85.31 


83.27 
71.80 
71.71 

101.52 
9183 
73.16 
96.34 

104.30 
70.  51 
69.19 
87.22 

103.03 
7a  25 
99.48 
67.18 
97.02 
9U64 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XVII. —  Total  and  per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  local  and  State  governments  combined  in  17  com- 
parable cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City 


District  of  Columbia 

Average,  17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

.Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


District  of  Columbia 

Average,  17  other  cities  2- 


Cleveland,  Ohio --- 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Boston,  Mass.-- 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

San  Francisco,  Cahf 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio -.. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash -- 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


District  of  Columbia 

Average— 17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 1. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 
Milwaukee,  Wis-.  .. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnai,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Eochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


State 


Amount  per  capita 


Local 


State 


Total 


Deduc- 
tions 1 


$75,  472 
62,  335 
54, 831 
77, 0B6 
61.404 

51,  241 

52,  244 
66, 159 
28,  272 
34,  790 
39,  550 
50,  507 
26,017 
46,997 
22, 339 
31,809 
29, 431 


$47,  652 


79,  030 
60,  709 
56,  774 
92, 399 
71,  261 
59,  932 
51,  494 
69,  035 
30, 402 
32, 406 
40,  497 
54,  686 
26,  350 
47, 887 
19,  588 
37,  583 
34, 177 


$41, 510 


59,  462 
49,  783 
45,  958 
82,  344 
44,  367 
64,  863 
42,  410 
61,727 
24,646 
23,152 
34,294 
39,  543 
24,900 
28,889 
15,  681 
28,977 
27, 099 


1929 


$65,  731 
53, 431 
28,211 
56, 144 

135, 987 

102,  389 
52,011 

253, 447 
51,217 
35, 478 
65,731 
90,  843 
53,431 
36, 789 
49, 186 

263, 447 
90, 843 


$81.  26 
87.27 


84.53 
76.17 
68.66 
98.95 
92.49 
81.98 
91.75 
98.84 
61.70 
76.71 
88.38 

114.  71 
66.00 

129. 86 
61.97 
97.64 
93.31 


$17.  28 


9.99 
14.79 
17.44 
13.30 
14.22 
18.58 
17.83 
20.39 
20.08 
17.31 

9.99 
22.84 
14.79 
23.77 
15.29 
20.39 
22.84 


$81.26 
104.  56 


94.52 
90.96 
86.00 
112.  25 
106.  71 
100.  56 
109.  .58 
119.23 
81.78 
94.02 
98.37 
137.  65 
80.79 
153.  63 
77.26 
118.  03 
116.15 


1931 


$76, 977 
64,  610 
33,  684 
74,  058 

182, 179 

119,952 
67,  721 

331, 653 
63, 928 
83,687 
76,  977 

108,  820 
64,  610 
39,  627 
50, 165 

331,653 

108,  820 


$93. 62 

$93.  62 

91.80 

$21.48 

113.  28 

89.49 

11.64 

101.03 

73.99 

17.44 

91.43 

69.  54 

20.49 

90.03 

118.48 

17.31 

135.  79 

107. 03 

18.68 

126.  71 

94.50 

21.14 

115.  64 

90.84 

19.67 

110.61 

100.30 

26. 16 

126.45 

64.63 

24.74 

89.37 

70.63 

39.66 

110.29 

90.09 

11.64 

101.63 

121.  93 

26.48 

148.41 

63.97 

17.44 

81.41 

132.  32 

26.  03 

157.35 

53. 49 

15.  24 

68.73 

110. 18 

26.15 

136.  33 

109. 19 

26.48 

135.  67 

1933 


m 
{') 
(') 
(}) 

m 
w 
(») 
(0 
m 

(') 


$76.  44 

$76.44 

72.00 

$8.49 

80.49 

68.74 

4.39 

73.13 

60.84 

9.45 

70.29 

56.05 

9.51 

64.66 

105.  87 

10.25 

116.12 

67.29 

5.12 

72.41 

89.09 

9.32 

98.41 

72.72 

8.94 

81.66 

84.34 

7.78 

92. 12 

52.87 

8.68 

61.55 

60.46 

9.67 

60.13 

76.74 

4.90 

81.64 

86.68 

12.28 

98.96 

57.87 

10.90 

68.77 

81.16 

6.40 

87.56 

42.44 

4.73 

47.17 

83.65 

8.93 

92.48 

88.27 

13.07 

101. 34 

$16. 12 


14.04 
1L41 
17.49 

8.91 
11.00 
26.64 
10.94 
13.76 
10.54 
18.48 

9.70 
26.42 

9.91 
53.  74 

5.03 
14.62 
13.40 


$16.  74 


12.94 
8.41 
14.52 
14.58 
11.86 
34.06 
10.09 
16.76 
11.21 
14.90 
9.12 
26.02 
10.25 
56.24 
4.68 
16.61 
12.47 


$3.13 
9.29 


16.97 
5.88 
4.28 

11.59 
3.17 

25.92 

11.09 
3.01 
6.05 
6.19 

12.01 

10.91 
6.79 

25.29 
4.12 
3.41 
4.23 


Net 


$81.26 
88.43 


80.48 
79.66 
68.51 

103. 34 
95.71 
74.92 
98.64 

106. 47 
71.24 
75.54 
88.67 

112. 13 
70.88 
99.89 
72.23 

103.  41 

102.  75 


$93.62 
96.64 


88.09 
83.02 
75.  51 

121.  21 
113.  86 

81.58 
100.  42 
109.  69 
78.16 
95.39 
92.51 

122.  39 
71.16 

101. 11 
64.15 
119.  72 
123.20 


$73.31 
71.20 


57.16 
64.41 
60.28 
104.  53 
69.24 
72.49 
70.67 
89. 11 
65.50 
54.94 
69.63 
88.05 
62.98 
62.26 
43.05 
89.07 
97.11 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


$44, 820 


78, 672 
55, 194 
67, 486 
86, 491 
72, 068 
91,  698 
52,311 
57, 134 
29,387 
33, 178 
41,  451 
64, 110 
29,631 
50,  483 
23, 128 
33, 816 
30, 990 


$48, 134 


69, 882 
55, 121 
53, 14b 
94,630 
61,  666 
63,  366 
52,  274 
54,  366 
29,017 
25, 120 
38,  693 
49,326 

31,  260 
37,  405 
17, 183 
34, 055 

32,  087 


$40, 926 


60,  597 
43,  569 
46,  481 
76, 876 
47, 174 
51,312 
44, 609 
52,  887 
31,817 
23,170 
34,867 
36, 965 
22,028 
29,882 
14, 793 
33,  234 
26, 394 


State 


.  Amount  per  capita 


Local 


State 


Total 


Deduc- 
tions ' 


1930 


$88, 045 
67,  942 
35, 997 
62, 201 

156,  579 
16,  635 
53, 255 

291,  876 
65,  607 
46, 863 
88,045 
98, 639 
67, 942 
35,739 
51,809 

291, 876 
98,  639 


$91. 10 
94.36 


87.67 
67.17 
71.23 
109.  48 
107.  73 
144. 80 
91.28 
99.16 
63.13 
72.31 
91.95 
122. 04 
73.46 
138.  38 
63.43 
102.  78 
98.07 


$19.  57 


13.23 
18.63 
22.02 
14.61 
16.21 
20.54 
18.11 
23.14 
21.61 
22.27 
13.23 
24.32 
18.63 
22.79 
15.  94 
23.14 
24.32 


$91. 10 
113. 93 


100. 90 
86.80 
93.  26 
124.09 
123.  94 
166.  34 
109.  39 
122.  30 
84.74 
94.68 
105. 18 
146.36 
92.09 
161.17 
76.37 
125.  92 
122. 39 


$20. 40 


14.29 
10.02 
14.03 
12.54 
11.60 
89.45 
10.62 
16.04 
11.28 
15.45 
10.17 
28.19 
12.07 
58.72 
5.08 
14.77 
13.47 


1932 


72,  518 
0 

35, 644 

165,  691 
134,  272 

72,  870 
362,  210 

74, 993 
(=)   ■ 

72,  518 
119,  556 
(») 

38,  975 

51,  444 
362,  210 
119,566 


$91.  51 
84.40 


80.32 
67.28 
64.36 
121.51 
77. 97 

102.  70 
90.89 
90.48 
61.49 
54.76 
86.  33 

109. 15 
74.23 

104.  22 
46.71 
98.83 

103.  50 


10.85 
10.80 
21.60 
12.14 
16.86 
23.71 
24.91 
28.44 
28.90 
10.68 
10.85 
28.77 
14.14 
24.40 
16.46 
28.44 
28.77 


$91.  61 
104.  38 


91.17 
78.08 
86.96 
133.  65 
94.82 

126.  41 
115. 80 
118.92 

90.39 
65.43 
97.18 

137.92 
88.37 

128.  62 
62.17 

127,  27 
132.  27 


$4.01 
15.89 


15.86 

4.93 

13.76 

14.13 

9.97 

46.23 

13.65 

16.80 

12.  61 

.6.  65 

9.01 

24.44 

11.27 

36.35 

6.33 

16.73 

13.72 


1934 


(?) 

(/) 
(?) 

m 

(») 
(.') 

0) 

h 
(') 
(.') 

0) 


$73. 08 
71.97 


70.03 
63.29 
56.14 
96.40 
71.91 
82.96 
75.42 
84.62 
68.91 
60.60 
78.25 
80.27 
50.12 
83.92 
39.86 
96.16 
86.82 


$8.21 


4.34 
6.71 
8.93 
9.12 
5.56 
9.27 
9.01 
8.03 

13.93 
8.57 
4.74 

10.06 
8.49 
6.66 
4.48 
9.42 

12.26 


$73. 08 
80.18 


74.37 
60.00 
64.07 

106.  62 
77.46 
92.23 
84.43 
92.55 
82.84 
69.07 
82.99 
90.33 
68.61 
90.68 
44.34 

104.67 
99.08 


$13.31 
8.64 


9.40 
6.26 
4.09 
8.68 
4.00 

22.83 
2. 85 
8.11 

13.72 
7.09 

13.23 
8.68 
4.23 

26.42 

.09 

2.20 

4.93 


Net 


$91.10 
93.53 


86.61 
76.78 
79.22 
111.55 
112.34 
75.89 
98.77 

107.  26 
73. 46 
79.13 
96.01 

118. 17 
80. 02 

102.  46 
74.29 

111.15 

108.  92 


$87.60 
88.49 


75.32 
73.  16 
72.20 
119.  .52 
84.  85 
80.18 
102.25 
102.  12 
77.88 
59.88 
88.17 
113.  48 
77.10 
92.27 
55.84 
111.54 
118.  55 


$59. 77 
71,54 


64.97 
53.74 
69.98 
96.84 
73. 46 
69.40 
81. 48 
84. 44 
69. 12  ■ 
51. 98 
69. 76 
81. 76 
64. 38 
64. 16 
44.25 
102. 37' 
94.16 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XVII. —  Total  and  per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  load  and  Stale  governments  combined  in  17  com- 
parable cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 


City 


District  of  Columbia 

Average— 17  other  cities- 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Baffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


State 


Amount  per  capita 


Local 


State 


Total 


Deduc- 
tions ' 


Net 


1935 


$50. 126 


57,100 
42,  394 
41,688 
82,683 
49,  776 
51,324 
(') 
63,928 

34,  746 

38, 170 
35, 940 
(') 
31, 484 

35,  843 


(') 

m 

(') 

m 
(') 

m 

(») 
9) 


$84.39 

$84.39 

72.85 

.$8.43 

81.28 

65.78 

4.19 

69.97 

51.85 

6.58 

58.43 

49.21 

7.74 

56.95 

98.68 

9.98 

108.  66 

76.25 

6.32 

82.57 

82.70 

9.47 

92.17 

75.42 

9.01 

84.43 

100.19 

10.67 

110.86 

75.26 

15.25 

90.51 

50.50 

8.57 

59.07 

71.73 

4.18 

75.91 

77.34 

7.83 

85.17 

50.12 

8.59 

58.71 

87.16 

7.45 

94.61 

39.86 

4.48 

44.34 

99.51 

10.79 

110.30 

86.82 

12.26 

99.08 

$22.44 
8.62 


9.92 
5.13 
7.53 
7.37 
3.41 

22.51 
2.95 
5.14 

16.36 
7.09 

10.38 
7.63 
4.33 

27.47 

.20 

4.09 

4.93 


.$61.  95 
72.66 


60.05 
53.30 
49.42 

101.29 
79.16 
69.66 
81.48 

105.  72 
74.15 
51.98 
65.53 
77.54 
54.38 
67.14 
44.14 

106.21 
94.15 


Total  amount 
(thousands) 


Local 


State 


Amoant  per  capita 


Local 


SUte 


Total 


Deduc- 
tions ■ 


Net 


'  These  deductions  comprise  (1)  all  payments,  actual  or  estimated,  pertaining  to  public-service  enterprises;  (2)  the  entire  amounts  of  State  payments  for  development  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  highways,  and  miscellaneous  purposes,  which  are  deducted  in  order  that  the  composite  net  payments  will  be  more  nearly  comparable  with  those 
of  the  District;  (3)  that  portion  of  payments  for  education  represented  by  contributions  by  local  to  State  governments  and  State  subventions  to  local  governmenUi.  these  deductions 
being  made  to  eliminate  duplications  resulting  from  consolidation  of  State  and  local  payments;  and  (4)  during  1932  to  1935,  inclusive,  the  amounts  of  payments  out  of  Federal 
relief  funds  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  included  in  local  payments. 

'  State  data  not  available.    Amounts  shown  in  the  per  capita  columns  are  estimated. 

'  Local  data  not  available.    Estimated  as  the  same  as  for  1934. 

Explanatory  note. — This  table  shows  aggregate  cost  payments  in  the  District  and  17  comparable  cities  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  deductions  and  adjust- 
ments as  indicated  in  the  columns  and  notes.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  amounts  for  the  District  are  subject  to  further  adjustments  on  account  of  intergovernmental  relatioo- 
ships  described  in  sec.  8  of  this  report  and  made  in  table  XX. 

Sources:  (o)  Total  amounts  of  local  and  State  payments  as  tabulated  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  the  reports  of  that  Bureau,  published  or  in  course  of  preparation:  (b)  local 
and  State  payments  per  capita  (except  those  indicated  as  estimated)  as  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  revised  estimates  of  population  furnished  by  the 
Bureau;  (c)  averages  computed  from  the  sources  indicated  in  (o)  and  (6) . 


Table  XVIII. 


-Per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  local  and  State  governmenls  combined  in  17  comparable  ciiiet, 
with  noncomparable  items  eliminated,  in  total  and  by  classes  of  payments — Fiscal  years  1923-35 


OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTS 


Class  of  payments  and  city 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1924 

1935 

$40. 74 
42.46 

$43.00 
44.25 

$49. 63 
46.60 

$53.64 
49.04 

$54.51 
51.58 

$58.28 
53.28 

$00.  70 
55.02 

$62.13 
57.17 

$64.22 
59.89 

$63.64 
60.22 

$58.97 
53.36 

$52.20 
SS.46 

$53.45 

45.  J7 

Cleveland,  Ohio                                   - 

39. 15 
35.48 
34.49 
57.60 
46.92 
39.38 
43.17 
47.72 
43.60 
30.72 
36.68 
50.37 
41.16 
42.04 
36.92 
48.52 
47.87 

42.90 
35.70 
35.80 
61.42 
50.49 
39.70 
44.70 
50.15 
44.71 
28.01 
38.05 
53.31 
43.71 
42.24 
38.62 
51.09 
51.69 

46.06 
38.79 
38.11 
66.02 
50.69 
41.62 
45.  08 
54.76 
44.92 
28.71 
40.57 
58.44 
41.  69 
45.19 
39.82 
54.44 
57.21 

47.04 
40.41 
40.00 
68.72 
53.62 
46.90 
49.  03 
59.25 
45.34 
29.93 
43.44 
61.70 
44.13 
45.86 
39.84 
57.90 
60.00 

50.74 
43.  49 
40.90 
71.  15 
.54.  60 
47.93 
52.  18 
61.92 
46.98 
31.67 
47.75 
65.83 
47.02 
47.83 
41.93 
61.79 
63.21 

50.89 
42.44 
41.95 
73.29 
56.  65 
50.  M 
53.47 
64.50 
46.  80 
38.20 
48.87 
70.41 
4C.56 
50.12 
43.11 
65.  34 
63.02 

52.27 
45.44 
44.06 
76.41 
58.10 
51.50 
55.  71 
63.84 
48.96 
35.99 
51.68 
73.63 
45.86 
52.35 
44.42 
67.66 
67.44 

52.77 
44.59 
46.91 
81.21 
82.58 
52.29 
60.28 
67.39 
,'i0.24 
XV  21 
54.01 
76.70 
46.80 
5-1.  73 
44.19 
71.66 
7Z28 

53.96 
47.04 
47.68 
85.74 
64.96 
.54.21 
64.37 
69.71 
52.86 
36.38 
57.08 
77.41 
45.58 
58.  .35 
44.82 
77.88 
80.13 

48.45 
46.81 
49.8.5 
90.83 
.58.  75 
58.29 
67.28 
73.8.5 
51.90 
34.55 
.VI.SS 
81.21 
43.60 
60.36 
41.68 
79.27 
83.14 

43.36 
41.40 
44.16 
82.43 
52.48 
60.  .36 
.5.5.  .59 
7.5.98 
44.  49 
2(1.  SO 
44. >» 
tf,.T.\ 
37.36 
47.34 
36.08 
66.52 

T&oe 

53.20 
4126 
47.48 
79.  .37 
55.17 
57.19 
70  03 
68.35 
49.73 
30.38 
49.  51 
67.  .53 
34.29 
46.64 
37.43 
77.23 
T7.06 

48.  M 

4122 

Baltimore,  Md  -              .  

.'B.OI 

Boston,  Mass                                             .        .      .  

8187 

Pittsburgh,  Pa      .  — 

.54.84 

53  96 

70.  OB 

Buffalo,  N.  Y        

79.77 

Minneapolis,  Minn  _          ...  

54. 3t 

New  Orleans,  La                                     .      ._  .        .  

sass 

47.72 

Newark,  N.  J                    _.             

64,36 

Kansas  City,  Mo                                         -            

34.29 

Seattle,  Wash        

49.03 

Indianapolis,  Ind  _ - 

S7.S2 

Rochester,  N  Y                                                          

81  as 

77.06 
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Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 


Table  XVIII. — Per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  local  and  State  governments  combined  in  17  comparable  cities, 
with  noncomparahle  items  eliminated,  in  total  and  by  classes  of  payments — Fiscal  years  1923-35 — Continued 

INTEEEST  ON  DEBT  ISSUED  FOR  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL  PURPOSES 


Class  of  payments  and  city 


District  of  Columbia 

Average — 17  comparable  cities 

Cleveland,  Ohio.-- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- 

Baltimore,  Md -- 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La- - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo_- 

Seattle,  Wash-- 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


1923        1924 


$0.33 
5.62 


7.04 
L53 
6.04 
8.13 
5.83 
3.55 
3.02 
4.99 
5.24 
5.17 

10.54 
5.34 
2.98 
7.20 
3.72 
4.99 

10.19 


$0.31 
6.01 


7.54 
1.51 
6.39 
8.08 
6.23 
3.32 
3.43 
5.46 
6.10 
5.43 

10.55 
5.84 
3.28 
7.45 
3.89 
6.63 

11.02 


1925  1926 


$0.12 
6.43 


8.34 
1.91 
6.56 
9.40 
6.82 
3.60 
3.55 
5.86 
6.71 
5.00 

10.99 
6.56 
3.94 
7.31 
4.53 
6.83 

11.48 


$6.82 


8.70 
2.48 
6.91 
8.51 
7.05 
3.61 
3.60 
6.67 
8.02 
5.63 

11.21 
7.19 
4.85 
7.29 
4.27 
7.44 

12.43 


$7.14 


9.00 
2.62 
7.39 
8.59 
7.64 
3.67 
3.75 
7.36 
7.72 
5.47 

12.14 
7.84 
5.81 
7.35 
4.23 
7.73 

13.06 


1928 


$7.42 


8.54 
3.29 
7.76 
8.61 
8.78 
3.66 
4.25 
7.87 
7.24 
6.14 

12.10 
8.67 
6.37 
7.41 
4.22 
8.47 

12.89 


1929         1930 


$7.70 


8.28 
3.24 
7.98 
8.87 
9.19 
3.96 
4.34 
8.47 
8.13 
7.35 

12.12 
9>32 
6.71 
7.39 
3.96 
8.67 

12.90 


$8.08 


3.76 
8.36 
8.72 
9.51 
4.00 
5.07 
9.66 
7.33 
8.45 

12.23 
9.95 
7.04 
7.98 
4.65 
8.98 

12.99 


1931 


8.37 


7.96 
4.50 
8.36 
8.57 

10.23 
5.45 
5.43 
9.14 
7.36 
9.81 

12.03 

10.22 
6.95 
8.36 
4.64 
9.13 

14.19 


1932         1933 


8.78 


9.61 
4.25 
8.85 
9.40 
10.25 
6.26 
5.95 
9.51 
7.38 
9.50 
11.85 
11.43 
7.15 
8.77 
4.58 
10.40 
14.14 


$8.78 


8.20 
4.40 
9.00 
10.40 
10.20 
6.55 
5.80 
8.45 
6.00 
10.40 
11.75 
12.00 
7.55 
9.00 
4.40 
10.45 
14.70 


.71 


7.70 
4.65 
8.50 
10.20 
10.10 
6.65 
5.55 
8.85 
5.85 
10.60 
11.40 
12.20 
7.25 
9.65 
4.25 
10.15 
14.50 


1935 


$8.49 


7.60 
4.80 
8.35 
9.80 
10.25 
6.60 
5.55 
8.90 
5.65 
10.60 
10.60 
11.40 
7.25 
8.65 
4.25 
9.55 
14.50 


CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL  PURPOSES 


District  of  Columbia-- -.. 

Average— 17  comparable  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- 

Baltimore,  Md - 

Boston,  Mass- - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn-- 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  — 


18.12 


20.58 
9.92 
19.46 
16.64 
18.48 
12.24 
22.36 
17-.  26 
28.62 
10.89 
10.91 
16.23 
19.69 
22.45 
24.44 
19.51 
18.42 


19.13 


23.28 
14.46 
15.64 
16.64 
16.65 
12.  15 
24.56 
20.92 
26.51 
14.  64 
11.48 
18.49 
14.36 
25.96 
32.42 
15.62 
22.49 


$11.  25 
22.63 


28.  69 
21.62 
18.81 
21.44 
22.99 
16.  18 
25.97 
28.80 
26.23 
17.38 
12.  41 
25.29 
17.09 
25.81 
31.91 
22.32 
21.74 


$11.40 
22.68 


21.39 
18.  64 
17.99 
19.67 
28.78 
20.82 
31.16 
25.35 
21.92 
21.76 
16.86 
21.86 
32.24 
27.42 
13.73 
21.74 
25.22 


$15.  39 
26.  64 

28.87 
26.58 
19.22 
16.01 
34.77 
21.61 
34.40 
31.86 
17.68 
29.62 
24.56 
30.39 
24.  22 
31.58 
20.40 
26.  43 
17.71 


$17.  48 
24.61 


23.84 
26.07 
22.00 
19.72 
27.40 
19.36 
38.52 
31.93 
16.47 
24.85 
26.  25 
23. 95 
17.32 
41.95 
19.85 
23.21 
15.73 


$17. 11 
25.71 


19.93 
30.87 
16.47 
18.06 
28.42 
19.46 
38.69 
33.16 
14.15 
32.20 
24.87 
29.18 
18.31 
40.16 
23.85 
27.08 
22.41 


$25. 87 
28.28 


25.18 
27.43 
23.  95 
21.62 
40.25 
19.60 
33.42 
30.21 
15.89 
37.47 
28.77 
31.  52 
26.18 
39.74 
25.45 
30.51 
23.65 


$26.  90 
28.28 


26.17 
31.48 
19.47 
26.90 
38.  66 
21.92 
30.62 
30.84 
17.94 
49.20 
23.40 
34.76 
18.63 
34.40 
14.69 
32.73 
28.88 


$23. 86 
19.49 


17.26 
22.09 
13.60 
19.29 
15.85 
17.63 
29.02 
18.76 
18.60 
15.83 
20.44 
20.84 
26.35 
23.14 
9.58 
21.87 
21.27 


$14.  34 
9.06 


5.60 
18.61 
7.12 
11.70 
6.56 
5.58 
9.18 
4.68 
5.01 
14.74 
12.  99 
9.32 
18.07 
5.92 
2.57 
12,10 
4.32 


$7.  ,57 
7.37 


4.07 
6.83 
4.00 
7.27 
8.19 
6.56 
5.90 
7.24 

13.54 

11.00 
8.85 
2.02 

12.84 
7.87 
2.57 

14.99 
2.59 


.$8,  60 
8.60 


5.60 
6.28 
3.06 
8.62 
14.27 
9.10 
5.90 
17.05 
14.24 
11.00 
7.21 
1.88 
12.84 
9.46 
2.  .57 
14.61 
2.59 


TOTAL,  GENERAL  DEPARTMENTS 


District  of  Columbia 

Average — 17  comparable  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn- 
New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash- 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


$49. 63 
66.19 


$52.  29 
69.39 


73.72 
51.67 
57.83 
86.14 
73.  37 
65.  17 
72.69 
76.53 
70.32 
48.08 
60.08 
77.64 
61.35 
75.65 
74.93 
73.34 
86.20 


$61.  00 
75.66 


83.09 
62,32 
63,48 
96.86 
80.  50 
61.40 
74.60 
89,42 
77,86 
51.09 
63.97 
90.29 
62.72 
78.31 
76.  26 
83.59 
90.43 


78.64 


77.13 
61.53 
64.90 
96.90 
89.45 
71.  .33 
83.78 
91,27 
75,28 
57.32 
70.50 
90.75 
81.22 
80.57 
57.84 
87.08 
98.25 


$69.  90 
84.36 


88.61 
72.69 
67.61 
95.75 
97.01 
73.21 
90,33 

101.14 
72,38 
66.76 
84,44 

104,06 
77,06 
86,76 
66,  66 
95,95 


$75,  76 
85,31 


83,27 
71.80 
71.71 

101.  52 
92.83 
73.16 
96.24 

104.  30 
70.61 
69.19 
87.22 

103,  03 
70,25 
99,48 
67.18 
97.02 
91.64 


$77. 81 
88.43 


80.48 
79.55 
68.61 

103.  34 
96.71 
74,92 
98.64 

105.  47 
71,24 
75.  54 
88.67 

112. 13 
70.88 
99.89 
72.23 

103.  41 

102.  75 


$88.00 
93.53 


86.61 
75.78 
79.22 
111.55 
112,  34 
75,  89 
98.77 

107.  26 
73.46 
79.13 
96.01 

118,  17 
80,02 

102.  45 
74.29 

HI.  15 

108.  92 


$90. 12 
96.  64 


88.09 
83.02 
76.51 
121.21 
113.85 
81.58 
100.42 
109.  69 
78.16 
95.39 
92.51 

122,  39 
71. 16 

101.11 
C4. 15 
119.  72 

123.  20 


.$87.  60 
88.49 


75.32 
73,  15 
72,20 
119,  52 
84.85 
80,18 
102,  25 
102, 12 
77.88 
59.88 
88.17 
113.48 
77.10 
92.31 
55. 84 
111.64 
118.  55 


$73.  31 
71.20 


57.16 
64.41 
60.28 
104.  63 
69.24 
72.49 
70.57 
89.11 
55,50 
54. 94 
69.  63 
88.05 
62.98 
62.26 
43.05 
89.07 
97.11 


$69.  77 
71.64 


64.97 
53.74 
69.98 
96.84 
73.46 
69.40 
81.48 
84.44 
69.12 
61.98 
69.76 
81.75 
64,38 
64.16 
44.25 
102.  37 
94.15 


$61.  96 
72.66 


60.05 
53.30 
49.42 

101.  29 
79.16 
69.66 
81.48 

105.  72 
74.15 
51.98 
65.53 
77.54 
54.38 
67.14 
44.14 

106.21 
94.15 


Explanatory  note.— For  comparative  purposes  the  amounts  shown  for  the  District  are  subject  to  further  adjustments  on  account  of  intergovernmental  relationships  de- 
scribed in  sec.  8  of  this  report  and  applied  in  table  XX.    The  totals  of  these  figures  equal  the  net  per-capita  payments  of  table  XVII. 

Sources:  (a)  Cost  payments  per  capita  (except  those  shown  in  table  XVII  as  estimated,  and  except  for  the  deductions  indicated  in  that  table)  as  computed  by  Bureau  of  the 
Census  from  data  tabulated  in  the  reports  of  that  Bureau,  published  or  in  course  of  preparation,  on  the  basis  of  revised  estimates  of  population  furnished  by  the  Bureau;  (6)  aver- 
ages computed  from  sources  indicated  in  (a). 
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Table  XX. — Per-capita  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  adjusted  for  intergovernmental  relationships  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  comparison  with  average  per-capita  cost  payments  of  17  comparable  cities — Fiscal  years  1923-35 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

District  or  Columbia: 

Unadjusted  cost  payments,  per  table  XVIII: 

Operations  and  maintenance  of  general  departments.— 
Interest 

$40. 74 

.33 

8.56 

$43. 00 

.31 

8.98 

$49.63 

.12 

11.25 

$53. 54 

$5-1. 51 

$58.28 

$60. 70 

$62.13 

$&4.22 

$63.64 

$58.97 

$52.20 

$53.45 

Capital  outlays        -    

11.40 

15.39 

17.48 

17.11 

25.87 

25.90 

23.86 

14.34 

7.57 

8  50 

Total 

49.63 

52.29 

61.00 

64.94 

69.90 

75.76 

77.81 

88.00 

90.12 

87.50 

73.31 

59.77 

61  95 

Adjustment  for  intergovernmental  services: 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  general  departments 

40.74 
■2.04 

43.00 
'2.15 

49.63 
2.82 

53.54 
2.89 

54.51 
2.83 

58.28 
2.88 

60.70 
3.24 

62.13 
3.18 

64,22 
3.16 

63.64 
2.98 

58.97 
2.61 

52.20 
2.27 

53.45 
1.89 

Remainder         . 

38.70 
.33 

8.56 
1.34 

40.85 
.31 

46.81 
.12 

50.65 

51.68 

55.40 

57.46 

58.95 

61.06 

60.66 

66.36 

49.  S3 

61  S6 

Capital  outlays,       

8.98 
1.42 

11.25 
.53 

11.40 

.58 

15.39 
1.01 

17.48 
1.17 

17.11 
.78 

25.87 
4.43 

25.90 
5.35 

23.86 
2.18 

14.34 
1.02 

7.57 
.40 

8.  SO 

Less  intergovernmental  services      .... 

42 

Kemainder ■ 

8.22 

8.56 

10.72 

10.82 

14.38 

16.31 

16.33 

21.44 

20.55 

21.68 

13.32 

7.17 

8.06 

Total  . 

47.  25 

49.72 

57.65 

61.47 

66.06 

71.71 

73.79 

80.39 

81.61 

82.34 

69.68 

57.10 

te.M 

Average— 17  other  cities,  per  table  XVIII: 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  general  departments 

42.45 
5.62 
18.12 

44.25 
6.01 
19.13 

46.60 
6.43 
22.63 

49.04 
6.82 
22.  6i, 

61.58 
7.14 
25.64 

53.28 
7.42 
24.61 

55.  02 

7.70 

25.71 

67.17 
8.08 
28.28 

5S.89 
8.37 
28.28 

60.22 
8.78 
19.49 

53.36 

8.78 
9.06 

55.46 
8.71 
7.37 

S5.57 

8.49 

Capital  outlays                 _      -  _ 

8.60 

Total          — 

66.19 

69.39 

75.66 

78.54 

84.36 

85.31 

88.43 

93.53 

96.54 

88.49 

71.20 

71.54 

72.W 

1  Estimated. 

Explanatory  note.— This  table  presents  the  final  comparison  of  the  general  governmental  cost  payments  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  maintenance  and  operation,  interest, 
and  capital  outlays,  with  like  average  cost  payments  of  the  17  other  cities.  The  data  are  based  on  the  per-capita  cost  payments  computed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cenfu.s  from  its 
financial  statistics  of  cities  and  States  on  the  basis  of  revised  estimates  of  population  furnished  by  the  Bureau.  These  basic  data  have  been  modified  by  the  exclusion  of  all  pay- 
ments, actual  or  estimated,  on  account  of  public  service  enterprises,  and  of  payments  made  by  cities  from  Federal  relief  funds  during  the  years  1932  to  1935,  inclusive.  .4s  to  the 
17  cities  other  than  the  District,  further  deductions  have  been  made  of  (1)  transfers  between  local  and  State  governments  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  duplication  arising 
from  the  consolidation  of  local  and  State  figures  and  (2)  State  payments  for  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  highways,  and  miscellaue<ius.  Tliese  steps  are 
necessary  in  deriving  truly  comparative  data. 


Sources:  See  tables  XVIII  and  8P. 


Table  XXI. — City  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
comparable  cities  ' — 1935 


and  16 


Employees 

Name  of  city 

Total  num- 
ber 

Per  thou- 
sand popu- 
lation 

Per 

square 

mile 

District  of  Columbia                                       

«  13, 744 
10,100 

23.14 
17.17 

221. 6S 

Average  of  16  other  cities 

202.84 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

11,722 

14,  787 

10, 892 

21,254 

!  9, 125 

12,  767 

11,704 

8,091 

8, 032 

«9,073 

>  6, 801 

5  8, 162 

»7,901 

•7,556 

8,527 

6,210 

13.50 
18.10 
12.86 
25.36 
13.98 
20,57 
19,51 
12,68 
17.40 
19.78 
15.31 
17.68 
17.61 
20. 92 
15.09 
14.40 

160.40 

St.  Louis,  Mo     

240.  95 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

133.36 

484,15 

Pittsburgh,  Pa                        - 

175.04 

San  Francisco,  Calif                                   

303.98 

270.05 

Buffalo,  N.  Y                                    

204.68 

Minneapolis,  Minn                                        _  .  . 

145.03 

45.43 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

94.66 

478. 15 

134.94 

Seattle,  Wash                                     - 

110.31 

107.  22 

Rochester,  N.  Y                      

152. 07 

'  Data  for  Jersey  City  are  not  available. 

'  Fiscal  year  1937.  ,     .      •  u   i 

» Includes  school  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers,  1934.   Information  tiimisoeil 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
« 1933. 
•1936 

Source:  United  States-District  of  Columbia  fiscal  relations  field  survey. 
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City 


District  of  Columbia—. 
Average,  17  other  cities 

Cleveland,  Ohio - 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y...- 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 2..- 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.' 


Temperature 
annual 
monthly 

mean, 
F.  degrees 


55.0 
62.3 


49.2 
5.5.9 
5.5.4 
49.6 
,52.8 
56.1 
46.  1 
47.0 
44.5 
69.3 
53.2 
52.3 
54.4 
51.0 
52.7 
47.6 
52.3 


Annual  pre- 
cipitation, 
inches 


42.16 
37.18 


33. 82 

37.44 
42.56 
40.  14 
3C.  17 
22.  02 
30.08 
36.00 
27.  66 
57.46 
38.55 
42.99 
37.11 
34.30 
39.90 
32.83 
42.99 


Annual 

snowfall, 

inches 


20.7 
31.9 


0) 


40.6 
19.0 
22.7 
43.  8 
32.3 
I) 
48.3 
73.0 
41.6 
.3 
18.1 
32.7 
22.7 
12.9 
21.6 
78.7 
32.7 


Contour  of  terrain 


Fairly  level 

!.«  vol 

Fairly  level 
Fairly  level 
Fairly  level 

Hilly 

Uilly 

I^evel 

Level 

Fairly  level 

Level 

Hilly 

L*"  vel 

Hilly 

Hilly 

Level 

Fairly  level 
Level 


Topographical  features 

alTecting  city 

services 


River. 


Lake. 

River. 

Bay. 

Bay. 

Rivers. 

Bay  and  mountains. 

Lake. 

Lake. 

River. 

Lakes  and  river. 

River. 

Marshes. 

Rivers. 

River. 

Lake. 
River. 


'  Trace. 

2  New  York  figures. 


NOTE.- 


Climatic  figures  are  based  upon  varying  lengths  of  time  depending  upon  the  number  of  years  for  which  data  were  available. 

Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Cincinoali,  Kansas 


Source:  Temperature,  precipitation,  and  snowfall  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1934,  table  no.  137,  pp.  132-143 
City,  and  Rochester  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 


Table  XXXIII. — Population  of  the  18  cities  and  their  States — 1910  and  1920-35,  inclusive 


City  or  State 

1910 

Jan.  1,  19i,0 

July  1,  1920 

July  1, 1921 

July  1, 1922 

July  1, 1923 

July  1,  1924 

July  1, 1925 

July  1,1928 

July  1, 1927 

aiiES 

560, 663 
687, 029 
558, 485 
1  670,  585 
533,  905 
416,912 
373, 857 
423,  715 

796, 841 
772, 897 
733, 826 
748,  060 
588, 343 
506,  676 
457, 147 
506,  775 

801, 894 
775,  290 
737,  292 
749,  676 
592,  317 
512, 906 
463,  054 
510,  009 

812, 000 
780,  077 
744,  223 
752,  908 
600,  266 
525.  366 
474,  869 
510,  478 

822, 106 
784, 804 
751,155 
756, 140 
608,215 
537, 827 
486,  684 
522,  940 

832,213 
789,  0-50 

758,  aS6 

759,  372 
616, 163 
550,  287 
498,499 
529, 414 

842,319 
794,  437 
765,  018 
762.  604 
624,112 
562.  747 
510, 314 
535,883 

852,425 
799.223 
771.949 
765,  830 
632,061 
575,208 
522. 129 
542,351 

862, 531 
804,010 
778.  881 
769.008 
640.009 
587.  668 
533. 943 
548,820 

872.  637 

St.  Louis,  Mo  -  

SO  7 '7 

Baltimore,  Md       _            

7S.'.,  M2 

Boston,  Mass                                     -  .  - 

772.300 

Pittsburgh,  Pa - - 

947. «» 

000.128 

545,768 

Buffalo,  N.Y     .        

555.288 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA             

331,  069 

437,  571 

439,  976 

444,  785 

449,  595 

454,404 

459, 214 

464.024 

468.833 

473,643 

Minneapolis,  Minn    _ 

301,408 
339, 075 
363,  591 
347,  469 
248,  381 
237, 194 
233, 650 
218, 149 
267,  779 

2,  377,  549 

2,  700,  876 
1,  656,  388 

1,  295,  346 

3,  366,  416 
2, 075,  708 

3,  293. 335 

4,  767, 121 

2,  537, 167 
9.113,614 
7,665,111 
1,141,990 
2, 333, 860 

380,  582 
387,219 
401,247 
414,  524 
324,  410 
315,312 
314, 194 
295,  750 
298, 103 

3, 426,  861 
2, 930, 390 
1,  798.  509 

1,  449,  601 
3,  852,  356 

2,  387, 125 

3,  404, 055 
5,  759,  394 
3, 155,  900 

10,  385.  227 
8,  720,  017 
1, 356, 621 
2,632,067 

384,  669 
390,  709 
403,  682 
415, 881 
328,  085 
317,764 
316,631 
297, 330 
299,011 

3,  536.  636 
2,  945.  420 
1,813,294 

1,  458,  532 
3. 871.  734 

2,  395.  751 
3,415,046 
5,  802,  677 

3,  199, 092 
10,  492,  683 

8,  704,  472 
1,366,708 
2,  647, 040 

392, 842 
397,  689 
408,  551 
418,594 
335.  435 
322,  609 
321.. 506 
300,  489 
300,  827 

3,756,186 

2,  975,  480 
1,842,803 
1.470,275 

3.  910,  491 
2,413,002 
3,  437. 027 
5,  889,  243 
3,  285,  476 

10. 707.  594 
8. 853. 383 
1. 386,  881 
2,  670,  985 

401.015 
404,  069 
413.421 
421.308 
342.  785 
327.  573 
320, 381 
303,  648 
302,  643 

3,  975,  737 
3, 005,  540 
1.872,432 
1,494,018 
3,  949,  248 

2,  430.  251 

3,  459, 009 
5, 975. 809 
3,371,860 

10. 922,  505 
8, 942,  293 
1.407.0.54 
2,  706, 930 

409,188 
411,648 
418,290 
424, 021 
350. 134 
332.  478 
331.256 
306. 807 
304,458 

4, 195,  287 
3.035,599 
1, 902, 001 
1,511.701 
3, 988,  005 
2,  447,  505 
3,480,991 
6, 062, 378 
3, 458, 243 
11,137,416 
9,031,204 
1,427,227 
2,  736, 875 

417,  361 
418,628 
4-23, 160 
426,735 
357, 4S4 
337. 382 
336. 131 
309.966 
306,274 

4,414,837 
3, 065. 659 
1. 931.  570 
1.529.504 
4. 026,  762 
2, 404, 757 
3,502,972 
6,148,942 
3.  544.  627 
11.3.52,327 
9, 120, 114 
1, 447, 400 
2,766,821 

425,534 
425,608 
428,030 
429,448 
364,834 
342,  2>7 
341.006 
313. 126 
308.090 

4, 634. 387 
3. 095.  719 
1.961,139 
1., 547.  247 
4,065.519 
2. 482. 008 
3.  524,  954 
6.  235,  508 
3.631.011 
11,667,238 
9, 209. 025 
1, 467, 673 
2,796,766 

433,707 
432.  5S8 
432.  s«9 
432,  162 
372. 184 
347. 191 
345,880 
316,285 
300.906 

4,853,938 
3,125.779 
1,99a  709 
1, 564. 990 
4. 104. 276 

2.  499.  260 

3.  546, 936 
6, 322. 073 
3,717,395 

11.7S2.149 
9.  297. 935 
1.487,747 
2.836,711 

441,880 

New  Orleans  La                                  

439.568 

437.  76B 

Newark,  N.  J                       

4.34.  875 

Kansas  City  Mo                                  

379.  .534 

Seattle,  Wash            

352.096 

Indianapolis,  Ind                   

350.755 

Rochester  N.  Y                                ...      

319.  444 

311.722 

STATES 

California.- - -.- 

Indiana                     *           ..  . 

2.u.'.....> 

1.5S2. 7:a 

Massachusetts                     ... 

4.1*3.033 

Minnesota                                             . 

Z  516. 511 

3.568,917 

Ohio                                      — 

6.408,840 

New  Jersey                               .      .  -  . 

8.803. 779 

11.997.000 

Pennsylvania                       

9.3S\848 

Washington .' 

1.607.920 
2,85«v«67 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XXXIII. — Population  of  the  18  cities  and  their  States — 1910  and  1920-35,  inclusive — Continued 


City  or  State 


CTTIBS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa — 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buflalo,  N.  Y 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA—, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash __. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y_- 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

STATES 

California _ _ 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

Missouri.-- ..- 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Washington..- 

Wisconsin - 


July  1,1928   July  1,1929    Apr.  1,  1930  July  1, 1930   July  1,1931   July  1,1932   July  1, 1933   July  1,1934    July  1, 1935 


882, 743 
813, 583 
792,  744 
775, 532 
655, 907 
612,  589 
557,  573 
561,  756 


478, 452 


450,  053 
446, 547 
442,  638 
437,  588 
386, 884 
357,  000 
355,  630 
322,  603 
313,  537 


293, 038 

185. 898 
049,  847 
600, 476 
181,  789 
533,  763 

590. 899 
495,  206 
890, 162 
211,972 
475, 757 
528,  093 
886,  602 


892,  849 
818,370 
799,  675 
778, 764 
663,  855 
625,  049 
569,  388 
568,  225 


483, 262 


458, 226 
453,  527 
447,  508 
440,  302 
394, 234 
361,  905 
360,  50P 
325,  703 
315,  353 


5,  512,  588 

3,  215,  958 
2,  079,  416 
1,618,219 

4,  220,  548 

2,  651,  014 
3,612,881 

6,  581,  772 

3,  976,  546 
12,  426,  883 

9,  564,  667 
1,  548,  266 
2,916,547 


900,  429 
821,  960 
804,  874 
781, 188 
669,  817 
634, 394 
678,  249 
573, 076 


486,  869 


464,  356 
458,  762 

451. 160 
442,  337 
399, 746 
365,  583 

364. 161 
328, 132 
316,  716 


5,  677,  251 

3,  238,  503 
2, 101,  593 

1,  631,  526 

4,  249,  614 

2,  663,  963 

3,  629,  367 

6,  646,  697 

4,  041,  334 
12,  588, 066 

9,  631,  350 
1,563,396 
2,  939,  006 


897,  400 
821,  700 
807, 100 
780, 900 
669,  000 
633,  300 
573, 100 
676,  200 


492,  000 


465,  500 
2  458,  800 
450, 800 
443,  400 
402,  000 
364,  800 
364,  600 
329, 000 
316,  000 


5,  679,  000 

3,  250, 000 
2, 104, 000 

1,  635, 000 

4,  257,  000 

2,  569,  000 

3,  646,  000 

6,  656, 000 

4,  056,  000 
12,  612,  000 

9,  660, 000 

1,  568,  000 

2,  940,  000 


883, 100 
820,  500 
816,400 
779,  900 
665,  800 
634, 200 
566, 900 
588,  600 


509, 000 


470, 400 
2  458,  800 
449,  500 
447,  700 
411,900 
361,  900 
•  366,200 
341, 100 
313, 000 


5,  675,  000 

3,  291,  000 
2,110,000 
1, 644, 000 

4,  279,  000 

2,  584,  000 

3,  706, 000 

6,  672,  000 
4, 109, 000 

12,  683, 000 
9,  754,  000 

1,  583,  000 

2,  935,  000 


870,  000 
819, 300 
825, 700 
778,  800 
662,  500 
617,000 
575, 100 
600,  900 


626, 000 


471,  900 
2  458, 800 
448, 200 
451,  900 
421, 100 
358, 900 
367,  900 
344,  600 
310,  000 


5,  664, 000 

3,  327, 000 
2,112,000 

1,  6.50, 000 

4,  295, 000 

2,  595, 000 

3,  760, 000 

6,  682,  000 
4,156,000 

12,  737,  000 
9, 836,  000 

1,  597, 000 

2,  926, 000 


865, 000 
818,  200 
834,  900 
777,  800 
659,  300 
615,  800 
583,  200 
613,  300 


543,  000 


466,  200 
2  458,  800 
446,  900 
466,  200 
430,  300 
356,  000 
369, 600 
346, 800 
307,  000 


5,  650,  000 
3. 362,  000 
2, 114,  000 
1,656,000 
4,  309,  000 

2,  606,  000 

3,  812, 000 

6,  688,  000 

4,  200, 000 
12,  786,  000 

9, 913,  000 

1,  609, 000 

2,  917,  000 


865, 300 
817,  600 
842,  900 
797, 500 
656, 000 
618, 500 
591,500 
626, 700 


560, 000 


461, 700 
2  458, 800 
445, 600 
460,  500 
439,  500 
350, 100 
371, 100 
349, 300 
304, 000 


5,  639,  000 

3,  398, 000 
2,117,000 

1,  663, 000 

4,  326, 000 

2,  617,  000 

3,  866, 000 

6,  697, 000 

4,  247,  000 
12.  839, 000 

9, 994, 000 

1,  622,  000 

2,  908,  000 


868, 000 
817,  600 
847, 100 
837, 900 
662, 800 
620,  600 
699, 600 
638, 100 


594,  000 


461,  700 
2  458,  800 
444, 300 
464, 700 
448,  700 
361, 200 
372,  800 
360,  200 
301,  000 


5,  639,  000 
3, 429, 000 
2, 120,  000 
1,669,000 
4,  376,  000 

2,  627, 000 

3,  913,  000 

6,  707,  000 

4,  288, 000 
12,  889. 000 
10,  066,  000 

1, 633, 000 
2,  908, 000 


'  Without  annexation. 

'  No  reliable  data  available. 

Explanatory  Note. — The  population  figures  for  the  District  and  the  17  selected  cities,  together  with  those  for  the  13  States  in  which  these  cities  are  located,  were  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    They  are  the  most  accurate  estimates  that  it  was  possible  to  make  at  the  time  they  were  prepared. 

The  population  figures  for  1920  and  1930  are  official  census  counts.  In  these  years  and  the  years  between  them,  estimates  as  of  July  1  of  each  year  were  made  by  interpolation. 
The  figures  for  the  years  between  1920  and  1930  necessarily  differ  from  Census  Bureau  estimates  previously  made  during  each  of  such  intervening  years  because  the  actual  1930 
enumeration  was  not  available  when  the  earlier  estimates  were  made. 

The  population  figures  for  1931  and  subsequent  years  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the  13  States  are  official  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  estimates  for 
each  of  the  other  17  cities  for  these  later  years  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  all  significant  data  that  had  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  making  each  esti- 
mate.   These  data  include  local  enumerations,  birth  and  death  rates,  school  attendance,  censuses  of  manufactures,  city  directory  populations,  etc. 

Sources:  1910,  July  1,  1920,  and  July  1,  1930,  are  official  census  enumerations.  July  1,  1920,  to  July  1.  1929,  are  interpolated  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
July  1, 1930,  to  July  1, 1935,  for  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  official  Census  Bureau  estimates.  July  1, 1930,  to  July  1,  1935,  for  cities,  other  than  the  District,  are  Census 
Bureau  estimates  as  noted  above. 


Table  XXXIV. — Population  trends,  density,  and  ratios  to  metropolitan  district  population — 18  cities 


Percentage  increase  of  population  per 
year  by  periods 

Density  of  popula- 
tion 

Metropolitan  dis'tricts 

City 

1910  over 
1900 

1920  over 
1910 

1930  over 
1920 

1935  over 
1930 

1930  popu- 
lation per 
acre 

1930  rank 

in 
density 

Percent 
city  of 
district 
popula- 
tion, 1930 

Central  city 

District  of  Columbia 

1.9 
3,9 

3.2 

2.3 

LI 

1.4 

4.2 
.5 

12.3 
14.6 

13 
11-12 

78.4 
60.3 

District  of  Columbia. 

Average,  17  other  cities ._. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

4.7 
1.9 
1.0 
2,0 
1.8 
2,2 
3,1 
2  0 
4,9 
1.8 
),2 
4,1 
.5,2 
19,4 
3.8 
3.4 
3.0 

4.2 
1,3 
3,1 
1,2 
1,0 
2,2 
2,2 
2,0 
2,6 
1  4 
1.0 
1.9 
3.1 
3,3 
.3.5 
.3.6 
1.1 

L3 

.6 
1.0 

.4 
1.4 
2,5 
2,7 
1,3 
2,2 
1,9 
1,2 

,7 
2.3 
1,6 
1,6 
1.1 

.6 

1.0 
1.5 
-.5 

-.4 

,9 

2.1 

-.2 

.0 

-.$ 

LO 

2.3 

-.2 

.4 

1.9 

-.9 

19.9 
20.9 
16.0 
27.8 
20.4 
23.6 
22.0 
23.0 
13.1 
3.7 
9.8 
29.3 
10.7 
8.3 
10.5 
15.0 
38.0 

9 

7 
10 
3 
8 
4 
6 
5 
12 
18 
16 
2 
14 
17 
16 

n 

1 

75.3 
63.5 
84.8 
33.8 
.34.3 
49.1 
77.8 
69.8 
.55.8 
92.7 
.59.4 

4.1 
65.7 
86.9 
87.2 
82.3 

2.9 

Cleveland. 

St.  Louis. 

Bflltimnre,  Md 

Baltimore. 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa- 

Pittsburgh. 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

San  Francisco. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee. 

Buffalo,  N.Y -_._ 

Buffalo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Minneapolis. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.-- 

Cincinnati. 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  York. 

Kansas  City,  Mo i 

Kansas  City. 

Seattle,  Wash  - ^           

Seattle. 

Indianapolis,  Ind .... 

Indianapolis. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rochester. 

.Jersey  City,  N.  J 

New  York. 

Sources:  Percentage  increases  computed  from  table  XXXIII.    Population  densities  computed  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities.    Metropolitan 
district  data  from  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  "Metropolitan  districts",  table  4,  pp  10-13. 


Appendix  C — Statistical  Tables 

Table  XXXV. — Racial  composition  and  age  groups  in  18  cities — 1930 
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City 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Average  17  other  cities. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Louis,  Mo_ 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Bufialo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Percent  di 

stribution 

by  races 

Age  groups 

Native 
whites 

Foreign- 

All 

others 

Number 

Number 
20-55 

Number 

Ratio  young 

Ratio  old 

bom 
whites 

Negroes 

Total 

under 
20 

over 
55 

to  middle- 
aged 

to  middle- 
aged 

66.5 

6.1 

27.1 

0.2 

100 

136,  446 

282,821 

65,820 

.48 

.23 

75.1 

16.7 

7.5 

0.7 

100 

.59 

.22 

66.4 

25.5 

8.0 

0.2 

100 

320, 775 

494,  800 

84.001 

.65 

.17 

78.7 

9.8 

11.4 

0.2 

100 

246, 152 

408,  838 

100. 488 

.53 

.23 

73.0 

9.2 

17.7 

0.1 

100 

273,  982 

430,391 

97.  227 

.64 

.23 

67.8 

29.4 

2.6 

0.2 

100 

259,  50C 

414.284 

100.  fl.'',3 

.63 

.26 

75.4 

16.3 

8.2 

0.1 

100 

243,  545 

351.  S4I 

74.  103 

.09 

.21 

69.6 

24.2 

0.6 

5.6 

100 

148, 435 

391.082 

80.  202 

.38 

.22 

79.5 

18.9 

1.3 

0.3 

100 

193, 964 

318.52!) 

O.O.  443 

.61 

.21 

76.9 

20.6 

2.4 

0.1 

100 

201. 095 

303.  0(» 

07, 937 

.66 

.22 

81.5 

17.4 

0.9 

0.2 

100 

146, 850 

250.  742 

00. 555 

.57 

.24 

67.1 

4.3 

28.3 

0.3 

100 

159,511 

•2.')1,(MJ2 

47.  !)70 

.64 

.19 

81.6 

7.7 

10.6 

0.1 

100 

134,  923 

24!),  4 14 

00.  ,558 

.54 

.27 

65.0 

26.0 

8.8 

0.2 

100 

160,  258 

230.  5.-.!) 

4.-.,  110 

.68 

.19 

83.4 

6.1 

9.6 

0,9 

100 

111,8.53 

235, 807 

51.078 

.47 

.22 

75.9 

20.0 

0.9 

3.2 

100 

102,  720 

211,  103 

51,100 

.49 

.24 

84.1 

3.8 

12.1 

100 

113,333 

201,0.51 

49,349 
46, 107 

56 

25 

76.4 

22.8 

0.8 

100 

107,  310 

174,  583 

61 

26 

73.7 

22.2 

4.0 

0.1 

100 

116,886 

107,0.53 

32.639 

.70 

.20 

Sources:  Percent  distribution  by  races  from  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  II,  table  17,  p.  41;  table  23,  p.  67;  age  groups  from  ibid.,  table  33.  pp.  724-741;  table  38,  pp.  751-795. 

Table  XXXVI. — Sex  composition  in  18  cities- — 1910,  1920,  and  Table  XXXVII. — Marital  conditions  in  18  cities — 19S0 

1930 


City 


District  of  Columbia.. 

Average  17  other  cities 

Cleveland,  Ohio _. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 


Percent  females  of  total 
population 


1910 


52.67 
49.04 


48.41 
49.67 
51.97 
50.84 
48.76 
43.18 
49.32 
49.85 
47.80 
51.86 
51.18 
50.10 
49.11 
42.  34 
50.33 
60  34 
48.67 


1920 


53.49 
49.75 


48.13 
50.40 
50.73 
50.71 
49.65 
46.18 
49.99 
49.95 
50.29 
51.19 
51.37 
49.54 
49.96 
46.85 
50.41 
50.81 
49.55 


1930 


52.38 
50.39 


49.27 
51.07 
50.82 

50.  92 
50.37 
46.72 
49.74 
50.37 
51.43 
52.21 

51.  40 
49.42 
51.34 
49.10 
51.50 
51.16 
49.70 


Sources:  United  States  Census,  1910,  vol.  I,  table  20,  p.  263,  and  table  26,  p.  278; 
1920,  vol.  II,  table  1,  p.  107,  and  table  8,  p.  117;  19,30,  vol.  II,  table  1,  p.  97,  and  table  8, 
p.  115. 


Males 

Females 

City 

Percent 
single 

Percent 
married 

Percent 
widowed 
or  di- 
vorced 

Percent 

single 

Percent 
married 

Percent 
widowed 
or  di- 
vorced 

District  of  Columbia... 
Average  17  other  cities.. 

35.1 
35.5 

69.1 
58.5 

5.5 
5.7 

30.2 
29.2 

53.5 
50.8 

16.1 
13.9 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

35.3 
33.1 
34.4 
42.0 
37.7 
41.9 
35.9 
35.7 
34.5 
35.3 
33.3 
38.2 
29.1 
35.0 
27.3 
34.6 
39.2 

59.4 
60.6 
59.2 
52.1 
56.9 
48.9 
58. 8 
69.5 
60.0 
59.1 
60.2 
57.2 
63.4 
57.2 
66.6 
60.4 
66.1 

5.2 
6.0 
5.9 
5.4 
5.3 
7.1 
5.2 
4.7 
5.6 
5.6 
6.4 
4.4 
7.3 
6.9 
6.5 
6.0 
4.7 

27.5 
27.6 
28.5 
38.3 
31.9 
26.8 
29.8 
30.4 
32.8 
28.9 
29.3 
30.4 
23.8 
25.0 
23.2 
31.2 
31.5 

60.4 
57.1 
56.6 
48.9 
55.2 
54.6 
58.7 
58.0 
55.4 
53.7 
55.6 
67.7 
59.3 
39. 4 
60.9 
56.8 
58.5 

12.0 
15.2 

Baltimore,  Md     

14.3 

Boston,  Mass       

12,8 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

12.8 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y        .    . 

17.8 
11.4 
11.4 

MinneapoUs,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

12,8 
17.4 
14.9 
11.8 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash     

16.7 
15.5 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

15:8 
11.9 
12.0 

Sources:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  11,  table  4,  p.  842;  table  2S,  p.  960. 
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Fiscal  Relations,  United  States  and  District  oj  Columbia 


Table  XXXVIII. — Average  size  of  private  families  in  18  ciiies- 

19S0 


City 


District  of  Columbia.  . 
Average  17  other  cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.- 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.Y-. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Population 

in  private 

families  only 


464, 266 


876, 271 
792,  428 
783, 974 
736, 100 
651,  980 
564, 837 
561,  420 
559,  437 
443,  439 
445,  362 
433, 966 
433, 032 
380,511 
338,  923 
355,  242 
318,828 
312,  558 


Private  fami- 
lies only, 
1930 


125, 554 


221,  502 
214,  855 
193, 991 
179,  200 
155,  079 
178, 625 
143,  369 
139,  860 
117,  200 
111,  936 
122,  511 
105, 098 
108, 641 
100, 996 
98, 610 
82,  033 
76,  273 


Population 

per  private 

family 


Source:  United  States  Census  Reports  for  1930,  vol.  VI,  table  77,  p.  71. 


3.70 
4.06 


3.96 
3.69 
4.04 
4.11 
4.20 
3.16 
3.92 
4.00 
3.78 
3.98 
3.54 
4.12 
3.50 
3.36 
.3.60 
3.89 
4.10 


Table  XXXIX. — School  attendance  and  illiteracy  in  18 
cities — 1930 


School  attendance 

Illiterate  popu- 
lation in  per- 
centages of  age 
groups 

City 

Total 
number 
persons 
attend- 
ing 

school 

Persons 
7  to  13 
years 
old  at- 
tending 
school 

Persons 
14  to  20 
years 
old  at- 
tending 
school 

Persons 
21  and 
over 
attend- 
ing 
school 

Percent 
attend- 
ing 
school 
of  total 
popula- 
tion 

Percent 
of  age 
group 
10  to  24 

Percent 
of  age 
group 
over  24 

District  of  Columbia. 

96, 004 

46, 671 

28, 655 

12, 076 

19.7 

0.42 

1.9 

Average     17     other 
cities  . 

113, 872 

62, 197 

33, 238 

6,588 

20.6 

.37 

3.7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

206, 497 
144,  362 
155,  055 
177,  573 
148,  910 
106, 915 
134,  221 
125,  059 
106, 165 
92,  516 
83, 478 
97,  555 
72,  408 
75,  399 
67,  600 
72,  865 
69,  251 

115,  288 
81,  754 
96,  968 
90,  347 
84.  518 
50,  422 
63,716 
70,  922 

52,  242 

53,  467 
45,  268 
56,  486 
38,  049 
36, 122 
39, 179 
38,  391 
42,  215 

51, 666 
38,  033 
38,  615 
52,  410 
43,  779 
37, 140 
43,  853 
37,  237 
32,  006 
24, 180 
25,  493 
28,875 
21,  774 
27, 189 
21,  459 
23,283 
18, 053 

10, 137 
7,189 
7,189 

10,  966 
7,817 

10,  405 
9,439 
4,865 
9,414 
4,090 
6,226 
3,993 
4,159 
6,998 
3,071 
3,964 
2,082 

22.9 
17.5 
19.2 
22.7 
22.2 
16.8 
23.2 
2L8 
22.8 
20.1 
18.5 
22.0 
18.1 
20.6 
18.5 
22.2 
21.8 

.35 

.03 
.54 
.24 
.18 
.38 
.22 
.24 
.23 
L60 
.34 
.62 
.21 
.18 
.21 
.29 
.46 

6.2 
2.4 
4.3 

4.5 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

3.8 
2.0 
3.0 
3.4 
1.0 
7.3 
2.0 
7.6 
2.0 
1.0 
1.7 
6.2 
5.9 

Sources:  Numbers  attending  school— United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  II,  table  6, 
p.  1095;  table  24,  p.  1143;  table  26,  p.  1153.  Illiterate  population— ratios  computed 
from  ibid.,  table  20,  p.  1275;  table  21,  p.  1281;  table  2,  p.  1220. 


Table  XL. — Distribution 

of  occupied  workers  by  industries 

in  18  cities — 19S0 

Male 

Female 

City 

Manu- 
facturing 

and 
mechani- 
cal 

Transpor- 
tation 
and  com- 
munica- 
tion 

Trade 

Public 
service 

not  else- 
where 

classified 

Profes- 
sional, 
domestic, 

and 
personal 

Clerical 

All 

others 

Manu- 
facturing 

and 
mechani- 
cal 

Transpor- 
tation 
and  com- 
munica- 
tion 

Trade 

Public 
service 

not  else- 
where 

classified 

Profes- 
sional, 
domestic, 

and 
personal 

Clerical 

All 

others 

District  of  Columbia 

Percent 
27.0 
41.9 

Percent 
10.4 
12.3 

Percent 
17.2 
18.9 

Percent 
8.5 
3.3 

Percent 

21.5 
12.7 

Percent 
14.6 
9.7 

Percent 
0.8 
1.1 

Percent 
5.4 
18.7 

Percent 
2.7 
3.2 

Percent 
6.8 
10.7 

Percent 
0.7 

Percent 
49.8 
4L2 

Percent 
34.6 
26.1 

Percent 

Average  17  other  cities 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

52.0 
42.1 
44.2 
37.7 
42.6 
31.8 
53.4 
48.2 
37.2 
31.2 
43.9 
48.1 
32.2 
36.2 
43.2 
50.1 
38.3 

11.7 
11.2 
12.7 
12.9 
12.2 
12.7 
9.3 
12.6 
12.5 
18.7 
11.3 
10.0 
12.3 
11.8 

n.4 

8.8 
17.7 

14.7 
19.5 
18.3 
18.9 
18.1 
20.3 
15.9 
16.5 
23.1 
20.0 
18.6 
18.1 
24.6 
21.4 
21.0 
17.5 
15.6 

2.5 
2.7 
3.5 
4.6 
3.4 
4.2 
2.6 
3.4 
2.7 
4.6 
2.5 
3.5 
2.6 
3.2 
2.6 
2.9 
3.9 

10.4 
12.5 
11.6 
15.4 
12,7 
18.7 

9.6 
10.5 
12.5 
12.8 
13.4 
11.6 
16.0 
14.3 
12.7 
11.6 

9.6 

7.9 
1L3 
9.1 
9.1 
10.3 
10.7 
8.4 
8.3 
10.6 
U.3 
9.2 
8.4 
11.2 
8.6 
8.5 
8.0 
14.6 

.8 
.6 
.6 
1.4 
.8 
1.7 
.7 
.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.1 
.4 
1.2 
4.5 
.7 
L2 
.2 

2L3 
23.4 
23.1 
19.1 
9.9 
13.1 
24.8 
16.8 
13.7 
15.4 
19.3 
26.9 
12.2 
10.5 
18.7 
28.8 
21.4 

3.1 
2.7 
2.1 
3.3 
3.8 
4.2 
3.4 
4.0 
2.8' 
2.4 
3.2 
2.8 
3.3 
2.6 
2.4 
2.8 
5.4 

11.0 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 
13.2 
13.0 
11.6 
11.8 
11.4 
9.5 
9.5 
9.3 
11.8 
14.8 
9.9 
9.3 
7.1 

'.2 

.1 
.2 

40.1 
39.3 
45.8 
40.5 
47.3 
37.5 
33.2 
40.3 
43.1 
56.4 
45.3 
34.9 
43.2 
44.8 
43.0 
33.4 
29.9 

24.4 
24.9 
19.0 
27.2 
25.6 
32.0 
26.9 
26.9 
28.8 
15.9 
22.5 
26.0 
29.4 
27.1 
26.8 
25.5 
36.1 

(1) 

(') 

Baltimore,  Md  

(0 

Boston,  Mass               .... 

(') 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(0 

0.1 

0) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.._ 

Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

(■) 

New  Orleans,  La 

.2 

.1 

Newark,  N.  J 

"     , 

Seattle,  Wash 

.1 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

.1 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

(') 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

(') 

1  Less  than  0.1%. 

Sources:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  V,  tables  16  and  17,  pp.  64-67. 


Appendix  C — Statistical  Tables 

Table  XLI.- — Sex  ratios  within  industries  in  18  cities — 19S0 


Percentages  of  males  to  all  workers  within  each  industry 

City 

All 
occu- 
pa- 
tions 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing 
and 
me- 
chani- 
cal 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
and 
com- 
muni- 
cation 

Trade 

Public 
service 
not 
else- 
where 
classi- 
fied 

Profes- 
sional, 
domes- 
tic, 
and 
per- 
sonal 

Cleri- 
cal 

All 
others 

District  of  Columbia. 

Average    17    other 
cities     .      

63.6 
72.8 

89.7 
85.7 

87.0 
91.1 

81.5 
82.5 

95.3 
98.5 

43.0 
45.3 

42.5 
50.0 

98.1 
98  2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J,, 

Kansas  City,  Mo — 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

74.9 
72.4 
72.1 
69.5 
74.9 
74.7 
75.1 
75.6 
69.6 
70.1 
72.6 
73.3 
70.7 
74.2 
72.0 
71.0 
74.4 

88.0 
82.5 
83.1 
81.8 
92.8 
87.8 
86.6 
89.9 
86.1 
82.5 
85.7 
83.0 
86.5 
90.8 
85.6 
8L0 
83.9 

91.9 

9L5 
93.9 
90.0 
90.5 
90.0 
89.2 
90.7 
91.0 
94.8 
90.2 
90.8 
89.9 
92.9 
92.3 
88.6 
90.4 

79.9 
84.2 
82.9 
81.4 
80.3 
82.1 
80.5 
81.2 
82.2 
83.2 
83.9 
84.2 
83.5 
80.6 
84.5 
82.2 
86.4 

98.3 
98.4 
98.4 
98.8 
98.  6 
98.9 
98.9 
98.1 
98.1 
99.1 
98.7 
98.7 
98.1 
98.8 
97.2 
98.4 
98.6 

43.8 
45.6 
39.6 
46.4 
44.4 
59.5 
46.7 
45.0 
39.9 
34.7 
44.0 
47.5 
47.1 
47.9 
43.1 
45.7 
48.5 

49.1 
54.3 
55.3 
43.3 
54.5 
49.6 
48.6 
49.0 
45.6 
62.4 
52.1 
46.9 
48.0 
47.6 
45.8 
43.3 
54.1 

97.9 
99.1 
97.7 
99.0 
99.4 
98.9 
98.2 
98.6 
99.0 
93.8 
97.5 
98.8 
97.3 
99.3 
97.3 
98.9 
98.1 

Source:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  V,  table  15,  p.  63;  table  16,  pp.  64-65;  and 
table  17,  pp.  66-67. 

Table  XLII. — Age  distribution  of  occupied  workers  in  18  cities — 

19S0 


Percentage  of  all  occupied 
males 

Percentage  of  all  occupied 
females 

City 

a  !» 

o  S 

o  ta 
g. 

o  a 

O 

»  CO 

a  >. 

>> 

"i2 
o  a 

22 

>   >. 
O 

District  of  Columbia, 

Average     17     other 

cities        ,_    

0.1 

17.3 
17.9 

61.0 
50.5 

27.4 
27.5 

4.2 
4.2 

23.6 
36.4 

60.9 
44.5 

22.7 
17.0 

2.8 
2.0 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Minneapolis,  Minn,. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

.1 
(') 
.1 
(') 
(1) 
.1 
(>) 
(■) 
(') 
.1 
.1 
(') 
.5 
1.0 
(') 
.1 
(') 

18.7 
18.9 
22.0 
17.2 
18.5 
14.3 
18.4 
17.3 
15.6 
21.1 
17.5 
20.6 
15.8 
14.2 
16.5 
16.2 
21.4 

53.0 
48.9 
49.7 
48.9 
50.3 
61.5 
62.6 
62.1 
50.9 
61.1 
49.0 
61.3 
51.0 
48.7 
49.3 
49.1 
50.4 

25.6 
27.8 
25.9 
29.2 
27.8 
29.2 
25.3 
26.6 
28.4 
24.7 
28.6 
24.9 
28.0 
31.9 
29.3 
30.0 
26.0 

2.6 
4.4 
4.3 
4.7 
3.4 
6.0 
3.7 
3.9 
6.1 
3.0 
4.9 
3.2 
4.7 
6.1 
4.8 
4.6 
3.2 

(>) 
0.1 
(>) 

.1 
(■) 
(') 
(') 

.1 
(') 

.1 

.1 
(') 
(0 

.1 

(') 

^'> 
') 

41.0 
37.6 
36.1 
35.0 
42.0 
27.1 
42.3 
40.7 
35.8 
32.6 
32.7 
46.4 
29.0 
27.8 
31.0 
35.0 
47.3 

44.9 
43.9 
43.4 
4L8 
40.7 
60.7 
43.2 
41.8 
46.9 
47.0 
43.9 
39.1 
60.4 
48.4 
47.2 
43.8 
39.1 

13.0 
16.6 
17.7 
20.2 
16.7 
19.6 
13.1 
15.5 
15.7 
18.1 
20.4 
13.0 
18.7 
21.5 
19.6 
18.9 
12.3 

1.1 
1.9 
2.8 
2.9 
1.6 
2.7 
L4 
1.9 
1.6 
2.2 
2.9 
L5 
1.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
1.3 

'  Percentage  Is  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1  or  where  base  is  less  than  100  persons. 

Source:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  V,  table  19,  pp.  240-242,  and  table  20, 
pp.  243-246. 
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Table  XLIII. — Marital  status  of  female  workers  in  18  cities — 19S0 


Per- 
cent of 
total 
female 
popula- 
tion 16 
and 
over 
gain- 
fully 
occu- 
pied 

Percent  of  each  class 
gainfully  occupied 

Percent  of  total  gainfully 
occupied 

City 

Single 
or  un- 
known 

Mar- 
ried 

Widowed 

or 
divorced 

Single 
or  un- 
known 

Mar- 
ried 

Widowed 

or 
divorced 

District  of  Columbia. 
Average     17     other 

43.4 
32  1 

65.8 
64.6 

29.9 
14.1 

45.9 
35.6 

46.3 
59.5 

36.8 
21.9 

16.  '.I 
15.6 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Lr.uis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

30.4 
32.1 
32.9 
36.9 
28.3 
34.6 
29.3 
27.3 
34.9 
33.8 
30.4 
33.2 
34.7 
31.8 
31.8 
32.7 
3L4 

63.6 
67.5 
6.3.5 
68.7 
61.6 
63.3 
64.8 
63.2 
69.9 
57.4 
62.4 
71.1 
64.2 
69.2 
61.6 
66.4 
70.3 

14.1 
13.6 
16.5 
10.8 

8.3 
17.6 
11.3 

8.7 
14.4 
18.7 
12  5 
13.3 
19.7 
17  0 
17  8 
15.2 
10.2 

36.4 
37.1 
3.1.9 
32.9 
31.4 
4Z0 
29.1 
28.0 
36.0 
41.4 
34.0 
32.2 
45.8 
44.0 
41.6 
30.2 
28.7 

57.6 
58.2 
56.0 
73.7 
69.7 
50.5 
6C.0 
70.6 
64.3 
49.1 
60.4 
65.4 
44.2 
46.8 
4.5.1 
62.6 
70.6 

28.0 
24.3 
28.4 
14.8 
16.1 
27.9 
22.6 
18.5 
2iS 
29.7 
2Z9 
23.1 
33.7 
31.7 
34.2 
26.3 
18.4 

14.4 
17.6 
1.5.6 
11.6 
14.2 
2L6 
U.4 

ia9 

12.9 
21.2 
16.7 
11.4 
22.1 
21.5 
20.7 
11.0 
11.0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Intj'ianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Source:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  V,  table  20,  p.  329. 

Table  XLIV. — Tenure  and  tenancy  of  homes  in  IS  cities 


Homes  by  tenure, 
1930,  in  percent 

Tenancy  of  residential  units,  1934 

City 

•o 

01 

a 
S 

o 

T3 

O 

a 

§ 
a 
D 

u  — 

■c  i2 
1  £  = 

O 

a 

c 

1  = 

a, 

Occupancy 

o 

c 
» 

O 

1 

c 

c 
> 

District  of  Columbia 

Average  17  other  cities 

37.6 
37  8 

59.9 
60.5 

2  5 
1.6 

130,631 

4.0 

34.S 

S&6 

S.9 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

36.6 
31.3 
50.3 
2.').  7 
40.2 
31.9 
42  3 
42.6 
46.4 
27.3 
36.9 
25.4 
39.0 
49.9 
41.6 
51.8 
23.9 

62.2 
67.0 
47  4 
72.6 
58.6 
65.6 
56.2 
55.9 
52.1 
70.9 
61.6 
73.3 
58.4 
48.2 
56.8 
47.1 
75.2 

1.2 
1.8 
2.3 
1.7 
1.2 
Z5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
L8 
1.5 
1.3 
•2.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 
.9 

232,170 

(') 

(') 
211.528 
153,  810 

(') 

(0 

147.869 

.    127.  S32 

(') 

(') 
114,328 
129,610 
114,602 
110,416 

(') 
85.963 

3.7 

(0 

(') 

3.8 
4.3 

0) 

(') 

4.2 

3.6 

(') 

(') 

4.0 

3.4 

.3.1 

3.4 

(') 

3.5 

34.7 

(') 

(•) 
21.9 
39.6 

(') 

0) 
37.6 
40.7 

(') 

(') 
22.0 
29.9 
41.0 
33.7 

0) 

aas 

56.3 

(') 

(') 
67.5 
52.2 

(•) 

(') 
57.  S 
5Z2 

(') 

(') 
67.0 
S9.2 
49.3 
SS.0 
(') 
66.7 

9  0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pitlsburgli,  Pa.-- 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y , 

Minneapolis,  Minn , 

K2 

(•) 
(') 

4.9 
7.1 
(') 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.., 

Newark,  N.  J 

ILO 

10.9 

Seattle,  Wash.,, 

Indianapolis,  Ind          

0.7 
11.3 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,. 

(>) 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

laLS 

1  Data  not  available. 

Sources:  Homes  by  tenure— United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  VI,  tabic  64,  p.  !>7. 
Tenancy  of  residential  units— Cleveland,  Minncnixilis.  Seattle,  and  Indianapolis 
from  Real  Property  Inventory.  1931,  Dopartmont  of  Conimorco:  nistrict  of  Colum- 
bia from  Heal  Property  Inventory,  1934,  Kedcnil  llou-'^ing  .\dnnnislnitinn.  Hr.<iinn, 
Pittsburgh,  BulTalo,  Newark,  Kansas  City,  and  Jersey  City  from  i:     '  ''  :y 

Inventory,  1934,  Federal  Emergency  Kcllef  Adminl.stralion. 
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Table  XLV. — Duration  of  occupancy  in  occupied  residential  units 
in  8  cities — 1934  ' 


Table  XLVIII. — Motor-vehicle  registrations  in  18  cities — 1929 
and  1935 


Percent  of  units  occupied  by  present  tenants— 

City 

Under  6 
months 

6  to  11 
months 

1  year  to 
4  years 

11 
months 

5  years 

to  9 
years  11 
months 

10  years 
and  over 

Total 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

17.9 
7.1 

10.4 
13.1 

29.9 
52.9 

18.4 
16.7 

23.4 
10.2 

100.0 
100.0 

District  of  Co- 

20.9 

8.9 

30.4 

19.3 

20.5 

100.0 

Minneapolis,  Minn- 
Newark,  N.  J 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

20.6 
13.9 
23.8 
23.1 
13.5 

9.7 
10.2 
10.2 
12.2 

7.9 

27.4 
38.0 
27.5 
27.4 
38.3 

16.5 
17.8 
17.3 
14.9 
18.8 

25.8 
20.1 
21.2 
22.4 
21.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1  Data  are  not  available  for  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  and  Rochester. 

Sources:  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and  Indianapolis  from  Real  Property 
Inventory,  1934,  Department  of  Commerce;  District  of  Columbia  from  Real  Property 
Inventory,  1934,  Federal  Housing  Administration;  Boston,  Newark,  and  Jersey  City 
from  Real  Property  Inventory,  1934,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


Table  XLVI.- 


-Median  monthly  rental  and  monthly  rental  dis- 
tribution in  18  cities — 1930 


City 

Median 
rental 

Rents  of  non-farm  homes,  percent 
distribution 

$15  to  $19 

$20  to  $29 

$30  to  $49 

District  of  Columbia 

$44.  28 
34.29 

5.3 
9.7 

-13.3 
23.8 

36.0 

36.7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

36.25 
32.58 
28.68 
36.70 
36.81 
40.14 
38.94 
34.38 
35.  55 
22.33 
26.36 
39.76 
33.29 
33.37 
28.28 
39.82 
39.76 

7.6 
12.2 
10.8 
8.5 
9.3 
4.0 
6.6 
11.0 
9.4 
21.5 
16.5 
4.9 
9.5 
9.4 
15.4 
4.0 
4.9 

23.6 
22.4 
29.8 
22.6 
23.1 
18.2 
21.4 
24.4 
24.0 
30.5 
24.9 
22.0 
23.3 
27.5 
26.4 
18.5 
21.8 

43.8 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md     _    - .  .  - 

34.3 
31.2 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

40.9 
33.4 

42.7 

Milwaukee,  Wis        .    _.  _  - 

40.8 

Buffalo.  N.  Y_ ..__ 

39.4 

39.4 

New  Orleans,  La 

18.1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  _    --    _         

23.8 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

4L2 
37.2 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind      _  ,_ 

36.6 
30.5 

Rochester,  N.  Y _. 

50.4 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

40.4 

Sources:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  VI,  table  68,  p.  61;  table  69,  pp.  62-63. 

Table  XLVII. — Cost  of  living  on  a  maintenance  standard  in  17 
cities — 1935 1 


City 


District  of  Columbia. . 
Average  16  other  cities, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo_ 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco.  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y , 


Indices  of  cost  of  major  items  of  family  expenditure, 
with  District  of  Columbia=100 


rr„t„i      -c^^^     Cloth-    Hous-    House-   Miscella- 
total      J-oott        jjjg  jjjg         ^Qjjj        jjgg^g 


100.0 
9LS 


95. 
94. 
91. 
95. 
92. 
98. 
95. 
88. 
97. 
86. 
92. 
91. 
87. 
86. 
84. 
90. 


100.0 
93.6 


93.3 
94.1 
94.9 
98.3 
93.9 
96.3 
90.2 
92.7 
91.6 
90.7 
94.2 
99.5 
94.1 
92.8 
88.1 
92.8 


100.0 
104.4 


117.7 
100.2 

95.0 
105.  5 
102.8 
116.4 
115.0 
103.2 
110.7 

96.4 
103.4 

94.9 
101.0 
107.8 

99.0 
101.0 


100.0 

68.7 


68.4 
78.9 
66.7 
77.2 
71.9 
78.9 
78.9 
6L4 
77.2 
57.9 
75.1 
75.4 
57.9 
49.1 
58.8 


100.0 
101.0 


93.9 
83.8 
94.1 

108.1 
81.0 

118.3 

116.2 
99.8 

134.1 
86.7 
91.4 

102.3 
87.0 

108.6 
92.2 

119.2 


100.0 
104.2 


117.  5 
116.3 
113.  5 
98.8 
113.3 
101.6 
10L7 
10L4 
105.9 
109.4 
104.3 
87.7 
105.8 
98.4 
96.1 
95.4 


'  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  not  included  in  the  study  from  which  these  data  were 
derived. 

Source:  Margaret  Loomis  Stecker,  "Inter-City  Differences  in  the  Cost  of  LWlng", 
Works  Progress  Administration,  1936. 


City 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Average  17  other  cities. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo- 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bo.ston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Number  per  100 
inhabitants 


1929 


1935 


2S.2 

27.3 

21.2 

21.6 

2L0 

29.5 

22.1 

20.9 

1L9 

14.4 

17.0 

11.9 

115.9 

22.2 

23.1 

23.5 

25.6 

22.8 

23.8 

2La 

3L8 

26,2 

15.] 

13.7 

18.8 

27.1 

118.6 

20.8 

20.7 

19.9 

2.5.1 

27.9 

37.2 

28.2 

124.5 

24.2 

7.4 

12.3 

1  Calculation  based  on  population  ratio  of  city  to  county. 

Sources:  Registrations  from  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corporation,  as  published  in 
Automobile  Manufacturers'  Association  "Automobile  Facts  and  Figures",  1930  and 
1936  editions. 

Table  XLIX. — Telephones  in  17  cities  i 


Number  of  telephones 

City 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Total 

Per  100 

persons 

Total 

Per  100 

persons 

Total 

Per  100 
persons 

District  of  Columjjia. . 
Average  16  other  cities. 

118, 278 

25.5 
19.4 

163, 343 

33.5 
23.6 

189, 017 

31.8 
21.2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y__ 

138, 706 
110,  873 
110,  783 
139, 965 

60,  562 
201, 515 
112,254 

95,  783 
110,  420 

51, 848 

80,  898 

77,  040 

78,  077 
90,  939 
75,  523 
59,  740 

16.3 
13.9 
14.4 
18.3 
9.6 
35.0 
21.5 
17.7 
25.9 
12.2 
18.9 
17.9 
21.4 
26.6 
22.1 
19.4 

189, 738 
141,  232 
134,  378 
148,  797 
78,  593 
262,  019 
155, 209 
131,400 
131,989 
74,  463 
99,  455 
109, 106 
98.  530 
124,  504 
87,915 
S3,  587 

2L1 
17.2 
16.7 
19.0 
11.7 
4L3 
26.8 
22.9 
28.4 
16.2 
22.0 
24.7 
24.6 
34.1 
24.1 
26.4 

150,  575 
128, 825 
127,  884 
133,  090 
63, 030 
242,  026 
135,  963 
110,953 
121, 123 
62,  239 
80,  346 
183,  002 
82,  771 
105,  087 
69,411 
70,  241 

17.3 
15.8 
15.1 
15.9 
9.7 
39.0 
22.7 
17.4 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash _ 

26.2 
13.6 
18.1 
39.4 
18.4 
29.1 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

18.6 
23.3 

1  Data  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  not  available. 

Source:  Computed  from  records  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Table  L. — Percentages  of  net  profit  margins  on  gross  income  of  corporations  by  industrial  groups  for  the  United  States  and  District  of 


Columbia- 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Average 

Industrial  group 

s 

OQ 

o 

as 

o 
O 

Vh    CS 

,°3 

1 

o 
O 

6 

O 
*—  ce 

6 

=1 

i 

o 
O 

S 

an 

i 
O 

SB 

3 

o 
O 

°2 

1 

5 

6 

c-2 

v. 

i 

•a 

.2S 

2 
'3 

II 

■a 
S 

'3 

1 

.2  3 

•a 
.■§ 

.S  3 

■o 

i  3 

•a 

3  3 

^  3 

5 

•i  = 

T3 

2 

1  = 

1 

5  3 

t) 

P 

0 

P 

t) 

O 

P 

Q 

t) 

« 

D 

Q 

& 

a 

D 

a 

D 

Q 

H> 

a 

Manufacturing  industries 

5.8 

5.5 

4.8 

4.1 

5.8 

2.7 

6.3 

3.5 

2.3 

2.8 

-/.« 

1.4 

-5.0 

-S.8 

0.7 

-S.8 

2.8 

2.0 

2.5 

1  7 

3.7 

4.3 

3.9 

2.5 

3.3 

—S.B 

3  5 

—  6 

2  7 

-4.8 
7.7 

-.e 

6.3 

-l.S 
-1.0 

-6.4 
2.0 

-7.4 
-«0 

-5.« 
1.4 

-5./ 

-«.4 
4.4 

-S.t 
-l.t 

.3 
8.4 

-f.J 
5.0 

Public  utilities 

12.5 

13.8 

11.6 

12.3 

12.8 

12.4 

14.8 

11.2 

10.1 

Trade  and  commerce--- - 

1.9 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

1.6 

2.4 

-.2 

1.5 

-;.8 

1.1 

-5.4 

—.9 

—  t 

g 

9 

2.3 
—J.  9 

.3 

— /  S 

1.5 

-;.4 

8.6 

Service,  professions,  and  businesses 

4.4 

1.9 

3.5 

2.3 

3.7 

2.2 

4.6 

-.6 

2.1 

-.2 

-i.B 

-i.n 

-«./ 

-7.; 

-11.  S 

-e.s 

-5.5 

Finance 

11.5 

17.0 

12.4 

15.6 

11.2 

11.5 

14.5 

14.5 

6.3 

11.9 

-17 

1.5 

-«.S 

-i-i 

li.0 

-4.« 

7.4 

11.3 

3  5 

All  industries 

5.8 

9.1 

5.2 

7.8 

6.1 

7.3 

6.6 

7.0 

2.8 

4.9 

-1.1 

.2 

-5.0 

-3.0 

-1-6 

-2.5 

2.3 

1.3 

2.3 

IS 

Source  of  basic  data:  "Statistics  of  Income",  1926-34,  United  States  Treasury  Department. 


Table  LI. — Internal  revenue  collections  and  population  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  percentages  of  the  totals  for  the  United 
States — Calendar  years  1925-35 


Year 

Collections  in 
District 

District   percentage   of 
United  States  total 

Revenue 
collections 

Population 

1925 

$14, 430, 215 
17, 065, 805 
18,  227,  332 
17, 185,  451 
17,094,719 
15,  724,  676 
14,  684, 853 
8,  449,  637 
8,  464, 109 

11,  269, 298 

12,  784, 920 

0.56 
.60 
.64 
.62 
.58 
.52 
.60 
.54 
.52 
.42 
.39 

0.40 

1926                 

.40 

1927                                      

.40 

1928 

.40 

1929       .       

.40 

1930                          — 

.40 

1931 

*  .41 

1932       

■  42 

1933                      .                          .  .       

.43 

1934 — 

.44 

1935 

.47 

Table  LIII. — Percentages  of  population  filing  individual  income 
tax  returns,  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 1926-34 


Year 

Population 

Number  filing 
returns 

Percentage  filing 
returns 

United  States 

District  of 
Columbia 

United 

States 

Districtof 
Columbia 

United 
States 

Districtof 
Columbia 

1926- 

116,531,963 
118,196.785 
119,861,607 
121,526,429 
123,191,000 
124, 070. 000 

124,  822, 000 

125,  693, 000 
126, 425, 000 

468,833 
473, 643 
478, 452 
483,  262 
492,  000 
509, 000 
526, 000 
543, 000 
560, 000 

4,138,092 
4,101,547 
4, 070, 851 
4, 044. 327 
3,  707,  509 
3, 225, 924 
3,  877, 430 
3,723,558 
4,094,420 

40,024 

39,560 
44,183 
48,087 
51,044 
51,920 
73,501 
69.967 
82,871 

3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.0 
Z6 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 
3.2 

8.5 

1927-- 

8.4 

1928.. 

9  3 

1929      .- 

10  0 

1930.. 

1931-. 

1932..- -. 

10.4 
10.3 
14.0 

1933-- 

12  9 

1934 

14.8 

Average 

10  9 

Source:  Internal  revenue  collections  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  1925-35,  inclusive. 


Source:  Number  of  income  tax  returns  from  Statistics  of  Income,  1926-34,  United 

States  Treasury  Department. 


Table  LTI. 


-Population  and  individual  income  tax  returns  in  18 
cities — 1929  and  1934 


1929 

1934 

City 

Number  of 
individuals 
filmg  returns 

Percent  of 

population 

filing 

returns 

Number  of 
individuals 
filing  returns 

Percent  of 

population 

filing 

returns 

DiRtriot  of  Cnlnmhiq   .    , 

48, 674 
32, 583 

10.1 
6.0 

83,424 
33, 186 

14.9 

Average  17  other  cities 

0.0 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

20, 015 
53, 054 
38,  364 
47,  457 
65,  726 
60,988 
43,  322 
31,  300 
28,948 
18,  435 
29,  137 
22,  899 
21,  014 

20,  424 
18,  905 

21,  250 
16,  672 

2.2 
6.5 
4.8 
6.1 
8.4 
9.8 
7.6 
5.5 
6.3 
4.1 
6.5 
6.2 
5.3 
7.3 
5.2 
6.5 
6.3 

39, 138 
46,  799 
42,  738 
52,233 
40,  757 
68,858 
36, 435 
31,  597 
28,638 
20,054 
30,  236 
20,  834 
22,174 
25,  157 
20,  945 
21,004 
16,  570 

4.5 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

5.7 

Baltimore,  Md 

5.1 

Boston,  Mass    .      .    

6.5 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

6.2 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

ILl 

MilwfvnVppi,  Wis 

6.2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

6.0 

6.2 

New  Orleans,  La     .        .    .. 

4.4 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

6.8 

Newark,  N.  J 

4.5 

Kansas  City,  Mo  .     _  - 

6.0 

Seattle,  Wash 

7.1 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

6.6 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

6.0 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

6.5 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  "Statistics  of  Income  for  1929",  table  11,  pp.  165- 
258;  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  "Individual  Income  Tax 
Returns  for  1934." 


Table  LIV. — Sources  of  income  showti  in  individual  income  tax 
returns  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  entire   United 

States— 1929 


Amounts  In  thousands 

Peroeotacas 

Source 

United  States 

District  of 
Columbia 

United 
Sutes 

Dis- 
trict of 
Colum- 
bia 

Salaries,  wages,  fees,  etc 

Business  partnership: 

Gross 

$11,198,979 
6,232,127 

$4, 684, 661 

995,944    3,688,617 

S139,6:8 
37,418 

$29,306 
4,899    34.407 

38.7 
18.1 

12  7 
4.4 

ae.1 

61.2 
i3.7 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  stocks,  etc.: 
Gross    .            . 

Deduct  losses 

8.9 

Rents  and  royalties.. 

Dividends,    interest,    and 
fiduciary  (other  Income). 

1.386,073 
7, 546, 214 

10,628 
60,854 

3.9 
2X3 

Total     net     Income 
without  deduction 
for  taxes  paid,  con- 
tributions, or  other 
deductions 

28,061,000 

373,783 

loao 

100.0 

Source:  Treasury  Department.  "Statistics  of  laoomo  for  1939",  labia  6. 
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Table  LV. — Principal  industries  in  18  cities 
[Note. — The  numbers  indicate  the  four  leading  industries  in  each  city  in  the  order  of  their  importance] 


Heavy  manufacturing 

Light  manufacturing 

Food  products 

City 

Metal 
products 

and 
processes 

Autos, 
parts 
and 

bodies 

Elec- 
trical 
products 

Car   and 
general 

construc- 
tion re- 
pairs 

Lumber 

*^  wood 
processes 

Ship  and 

boat 
building 

Clothing 
and 

furnish- 
ings 

Leather 
and 
shoes 

Printing 
and 

publish- 
ing 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Bread 
and 

other 
bakery 
products 

Slaugh- 
tering 
and 
meat 

packing 

Foods 
other 
than 
bread 

Flour 

and 
grain 

mill 
products 

1 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 

4 
4 

3 
2 
1 
1 

' 

1 

Baltimore,  Md 

2 

4 

BostOQ,  Mass         _  -     -- 

2 

3 
4 
2 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3 

2 

1 
2 

4 

4 
2 

3 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  _ 

4 

3 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

4 

3 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

4 

1 

2 

3 

New  Orleans,  La 

2 
1 
2 
4 

11 

4^ 

4 

2 
3 

3 

Newark,  N.  J            .  .  _             .      . 

1 

24 

Kansas  City,  Mo                                .  . 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Seattle,  Wash 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Rochester,  N.  Y              .           

3 
4 

4 

1 
1 

-*-T 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

2 

'  Bags  other  than  paper. 
2  Jewelry  manufacture. 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Censuses  of  Manufactures,  1925,  1927,  1929,  1931,  1933. 


Table  LVI. — Value  added  in  manufacture  -per  wage  earner  in 
18  cities — 192B-SS 


Table  LVIII. 


City 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Average  17  other  cities, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.-Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y ,... 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


1925 


$5, 134 
3,693 


3,725 
3,439 
2,918 
3,824 
3,433 
4,283 
3,229 
3,710 
3.701 
2,796 
3,397 
3,562 
3,669 
3,642 
3,384 
3,823 
4,549 


1927 


$5,  703 
3,709 


3,692 
3,545 
3.174 
4,014 
3,559 
4,583 
3,426 
3,878 
3,838 
2,770 
3,461 
3,900 
3,750 
3,577 
3,458 
3,932 
4,502 


1929 


$5,411 
4,108 


4,204 
4,028 
3,419 
4,211 
4,127 
4,877 
3,581 
4,069 
4,146 
2,906 
3,969 
3,872 
4,861 
3,973 
3,791 
4,067 
5,729 


1931  - 


$5,  725 
3,491 


3,195 
1,515 
3,003 
3,698 
3,246 
4,593 
2,836 
3,905 
3,991 
2,691 
3,200 
3,492 
3,641 
3,366 
3,478 
3,732 
5,741 


1933 


$5, 073 
2,950 


2,434 
3,044 
2,651 
3,246 
2,581 
3,473 
2,612 
3,328 
3,359 
2,326 
2,598 
2,995 
3,292 
2,950 
2,980 
3,042 
3,235 


Average 
5  years 


$5, 409 
3,570 


3,450 
3,114 
3,033 
3,799 
3,  389 
4,362 
3,141 
3,778 
3,807 
2,698 
3,325 
3,564 
3,843 
3,502 
3,418 
3,719 
4,751 


Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1925,  1927,  1931,  1933,  various  tables  in  vol.  I 

Table  LVII. — Wage  earners  ^  in  manufacturing  industries  as  a 
■percentage  of  total  population  in  18  cities — -1923-33 


City 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1931 

1933 

District  of  Columbia 

3.0 
12.3 

2.1 
11.4 

2.0 

n.i 

2.0 

n.2 

1.7 

9.4 

1.5 

Average  17  other  cities 

7.2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

17.0 
113 
11.9 
10.9 
12.4 
7.9 
15.0 
13.2 
8.2 
5.2 
15.7 
16.5 
6  6 
5.4 
13.8 
19.1 
10.9 

15.6 
13.1 

n.  1 

10.1 
10.3 
7.2 
14.8 
12.2 
7.5 
5.2 
14.9 
15.6 
7.0 
5.6 
12.3 
16.8 
9.9 

15.0 
13.5 
10.7 
10.0 
9.6 
7.0 
15.9 
11.5 
7.7 
5.1 
14.3 
14.4 
6.7 
5.9 
12.0 
17.7 
7.9 

16.5 
13.3 
10.7 
9.7 
9.3 
7.3 
16.7 
12.1 
7.8 
5.0 
14.3 
15.1 
7.6 
6.4 
13.2 
17.9 
8.2 

11.4 
22.5 
8.6 
7.4 
6.3 
5.4 
11.7 
8.1 
5.9 
3.8 
10.2 
10.8 
5.6 
4.6 
8.8 
12.8 
6.1 

11.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  -    

8.6 

Baltimore,  Md         

7.3 

Boston,  Mass 

6.0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5.4 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

5  0 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9.6 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.8 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

5.0 

New  Orleans,  La 

3.4 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8.8 

Newark,  N.  J .. 

8.9 

Kansas  City,  Mo ..  .. 

4.7 

Seattle,  Wash 

4.0 

Indianppolis,  Ind... 

7.5 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

10.1 

Jersey  City,  N.  J... 

6.1 

'  Salaried  employees  excluded. 

Source:  Calculated  from  the  Censuses  of  Manufactures  for  the  above  years. 


-Percentage     of    population     over     10     gainfully 
occupied  in  18  cities-^  1930 


City 

Percent 
gainfully 
occupied 

City 

Percent 
gainfully 
occupied 

District  of  Columbia 

58.2 
53.9 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

50.5 

54. 1 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio .. 

54.2 
52.9 

Cleveland,  Ohio.     .  

62.8 
55.0 
54.3 
54.5 
50.6 
59.1 
62.7 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Newark,  N.  J 

54.5 

Baltimore,  Md 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

56.5 

Seattle,  Wash. 

55.3 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

53.7 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

52.1 

Milwaukee,  Wis „ 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

53.7 

Source:  United  States  Census,  1930,  vol.  V,  table  14,  p.  62. 


Table  LIX. — Wholesale  sales  per  capita  in  17  cities — -1929  and 

1933  i 


City 


District  of  Columbia.. 
Average  16  other  cities, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y -. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J... 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash... 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Net  wholesale  sales  per 
capita 


$536 
1,481 


1,229 
1,741 

809 
3,017 
2,216 
1,441 

944 
1,172 
1,823 
1,312 
1,618 

889 
3,504 
1,  572 
L199 


$369 
726 


585 
878 
454 

1,286 
851 
736 
528 
458 

1,117 
705 
757 
477 

1,284 
619 
518 
367 


1933  as 

percent  of 

1929 


49.0 


47.6 
50.4 
56.1 
42.6 
38.4 
51.1 
55.9 
39.1 
61.3 
53.7 
46.8 
63.7 
36.6 
39.4 
43.2 
53.3 


'  Data  for  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  are  not  available. 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1934,  table  772,  p.  754. 


Appendix  C — Statistical  Tables 

Table  LX. — Retail  sales  in  18  cities — 19S9  and  1933 


1929 

1933 

City 

Net 
retail 

sales 
(thou- 
sands) 

Sales 

per 

capita 

Rank 
order 

Net 
retail 

sales 
(thou- 
sands) 

Sales 

per 

capita 

Rank 
order 

1933 
as  per- 
cent 
of 
1929 

District  of  Columbia 

Average,  17  other  cities.. 

$336,  262 
348,  434 

$695. 82 
638. 74 

6 

$241,  515 
184,  217 

$444.  78 
332.  97 

2 

63.9 
52.1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

534,  061 
471,  950 
406,  352 
672,  700 
441, 143 
474,  683 
353,  894 
342,  855 
298,  576 
162,  948 
291,  083 
322,  778 
349, 918 
252,  169 
220,  628 
206,  492 
121,  085 

598.  15 
576.  70 
508.  15 
863.  88 
664.  52 
759.  43 
621.  53 
603.  38 
651.  59 
359.  29 
650.  45 
733.  OS 
887.  59 
696.  78 
612. 00 
633.  87 
383.  97 

14 
15 
16 
2 

3^ 
11 
13 
8 
18 
9 
4 
1 
5 
12 
10 
17 

275,  935 
252,  813 
251,461 
374,  805 
195,  681 
254,  075 
178,  740 

162,  526 
168,  636 

103,  386 
160,  459 
188,  167 

163,  680 
129, 096 

104,  177 
106,  321 

61,  730 

319.  00 
308.  99 
301. 19 
481.88 
296.  80 
412.  59 
306.  48 
265.  00 

361.  72 
225.  34 
359.  05 
412.  47 
380.  39 

362.  63 
281.94 
306.  58 
201. 07 

9 
10 
13 

1 
14 

3 

.    12 

16 

7 
17 

8 

4 
■5 

6 
15 
11 
18 

53.3 
53.  6 

Baltimore,  Md.     

59  3 

Boston,  Mass 

55  8 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

44  7 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y-..- 

54.3 
49.3 
43  9 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cinciimati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J 

55.5 
62.7 
55.2 
56  3 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

42.9 
52.0 

Indianapoli^i'Ind 

Rochester,  N.  Y _.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

46.1 
48.4 
52.4 
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Table  LXI. — Federal  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
relation  to  District  population — 1920-86 


Year 

District  i)op- 
ulation 

Namber  of 
Federal  em- 
ployees in 
District 

Ratio  or 
Federal  em- 
ployees to 

District 
population 

1920....'. 

439, 970 
464.024 
492,000 
509.000 
526.000 
543.000 
560.000 
594,000 
619,000 

■90,559 
63,756 
68.510 
?1.693 
68.793 
65.437 
89.132 
103.453 
117.103 

20.6 
13.7 
13.9 
14.1 
13.1 
12.1 
15.9 
17.4 
18.9 

1925.. 

1930_. - 

1931.. 

1932..^ 

1933 . 

1934 ..._ 

1935... 

1936.. 

'  As  of  July  31.    All  other  figures  as  of  June  30. 

Source:  Federal  employees  from  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Semi- 
annual Statement  of  the  Number  of  Civil  Officers,  etc.,  June  30,  1936.  • 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1934,  table  777. 

Table  LXII. — Number  of  employees  and  monthly  pay  rolls  of  the  Federal  Government — 19SS-S6 


1933 

1934 

1935 

193C 

Number 

Pay  roll 

Number 

Pay  roll 

Number 

Pay  roll 

Number 

Pay  roll 

All  Federal  employees: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  _                .    

65, 437 
572, 091 

•64. 700 
505,  217 

•800 
6,874 

•$10,  400,  000 
•83,000,000 

•10,300,000 
•82,  000, 000 

•1,300,000 
•1,000,000 

89, 132 
673, 095 

•79, 300 
598,  877 

•9,800 
74,  218 

•$13,300,000 
91, 510, 859 

•11,900,000 
•81, 400, 000 

•1,500,000 
•10,100.000 

103, 453 
719.440 

•87,800 
610. 071 

•15.700 
109. 3C9 

•$17. 500. 000 
111.110.248 

•14.900.000 
•94,000.000 

•2.700.000 
•10.900,000 

117.103 
824.259 

•89.800 
632,006 

•27.300 
192. -.!S3 

•S20.140.000 
129, 487,  «7 

'15.400.000 
■99,200,000 

•4,700.000 
*SU,  200, 000 

Total  in  United  States                                                       .    

All  regular  Federal  employees: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  . 

Total  in  United  States 

All  emergency  Federal  employees: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.- 

Total  in  United  States 

Source:  Items  not  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  obtained  from  reports  and  special  tabulations  prepared  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.    Asterisked  Items 
were  estimated  from  these  data. 


Table  TiXlll. -^Visitors  and  visitors'  expenditures  in  the  District 
of  Columbia— 1932-35 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


Number  of  national  conventions 

Persons  attending 

Estimated  expenditures 

Number  of  other  visitors 

Estimated  expenditures 

Total  visitors 

Total  estimated  expenditures 


200 

156,  092 

$10, 145, 980 

1, 829. 156 
$18,  291,  560 

1,  985,  248 
$28,  437,  540 


181 

122.  510 

$7,  963. 150 

1,  755,  795 
$17,557,950 

1,  878,  305 
$25,  521, 100 


200 

138,  590 

$9, 008. 350 

2. 076. 477 
$20,  704,  770 

2,  215,  067 


202 

134,588 

$10,  094, 100 

2,  479.  470 
$29,753,712 

2,614.064 


$29,773,120    $39,847,81 


Source:  Curtis  Hodges,  executive  director,  Greater  National  Capital  Committee, 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
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Table  LXIV  — Bene^ifs 


^mfed  States  and  District  0/  Columbia 
■lions  of  the  District  governmert 


Basis  for  estimating  benefit 


Description  of  normal  service 


Fire  fighting  and  fire  protection 

Maintenance  of  streets    

Maintenance  of  sidewalks - 

Fire  alarm  box  service - -- 

Street  lighting- - "" 

Street  cleaning "' 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice------- 

Incineration  of  combustible  refuse 

and  refuse  disposal. 
Sewage  collection  and  disposal -- 

Policing  and  police  Protection      -  -  —  --—- 
Regulation  and  supervision  of  public     tuities— 

Total  estimated  benefits  tc.  fbe  Federal 
Government '■ 


in  of  Federal  improved  area. 

ti'mp'!  area  abutting  Federal  property. 

foSied  on  s'dewalls  abutting  Federal  property. 

IX  times  number  of  boxes  serving  Federal  property. 
amD  times  number  of  lamps  in  Federal  area. 
ttoesSagiof  streets  abutting  Federa  property, 
t  Ses  ?Srda|e  of  streets  abutting  Federa  property, 
times  tons  collected  from  Federal  buildings. 


ater  consumption. 

^iftLfretnuS'tromTh-e  Federal-Government. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  NO  BENEFIT: 
Board  of  Commissioners. 
Assessor. 

Collector  of  Taxes. 
Auditor. 

Corporation  Counsel. 
License  Bureau. 
Insurance  Department. 
Purchasing  Officer. 
Playgrounds  Department. 
Employment  Service. 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  ^ 

Board  of  Accountancy. 

Table  LXV. — Estimated  costs  of  hem 


National  Ca^tal  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

Zoning  Commission. 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 

Militia. 

Court  of  Appeals. 

District  Court. 

Municipal  Court. 

Police  Court. 

Juvenile  Court. 

National  Capital  Parks. 

National  Zoological  Park. 


Fiscal 


Description  of  normal  service 


Fire  fighting  and  fire  protection 
Maintenance  of  streets. -- 
Maintenance  of  sidewalks. 
Fire-alarm  box  service. 

Street  Ughting 

Street  cleaning 

Removal  of  snow  and  ice.  -— -- 

Incineration  of  combustible  refuse 

Garbage  and  refuse  disposal  - —.— ---y";c:-'^ 
Adrninistration  of  street  cleamng  and  garbage 

and  refuse  disposal 

Sewage  collection  and  disp9saL- — 

Policing  and  police  protection------- ---—--— - 

Regulation  and  supervision  of  public  utihtie^. 

Total  estimated  benefits  to  the  Federal 
Government 


609, 200 
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